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PREFACE 


Six  years  ago  the  author  undertook  to  write  an  arti- 
cle on  the  etiology  of  seasickness.  Not  satisfied  with  a 
mere  expression  of  views  without  appeal  to  experimental 
fact,  and  believing  that  the  semicircular  canals  were  in 
some  way  involved  in  the  causation  of  the  malady,  he 
undertook  of  his  own  suggestion  and  forethought,  a  serieg 
of  experiments  using  rotations,  aumi  irrigations,  stimula- 
tion of  the  retina  by  Etrong  light,  galvanism  applied  to 
the  mastoid  areaa,  etc.,  to  determine  whether  by  such 
means  phenomena  resembling  those  of  seasickness  could 
be  experimentally  reproduced.  The  results  of  his  earliest 
experiments  fulfilled  hie  expectations  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  proceeded  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  semicircular 
canals,  as  affected  by  rotations,  aural  irrigations  and  gal- 
vanism. 

The  phenomena  of  nystegrans  and  the  displacements 
of  the  head  that  occur  in  rotations,  aural  irrigations,  and 
galvanism  applied  to  the  mastoid  areas,  were  observed  by 
him  independently  and  the  mechanisms  involved  in  their 
production  studied  and  worked  out  before  he  had  any 
information  of  the  work  done  by  Birany,  Neumann  and 
others.  He  makes  therefore,  no  pretensions  for  this  part 
of  his  work  on  the  score  of  priority  in  time,  but  eubraita 
it  to  the  profession  in  the  hope  that  the  work  will  speak 
for  itself. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  from 
a  thorough  study  of  the  sickness  produced  by  rotations, 
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anTal  irrigations,  etc.,  he  next  proceeded  to  the  experi- 
mental Btudy  of  seaaicknees,  the  restilts  of  which  are  de- 
tailed in  Part  III. 

Although  nmneroua  volomes  were  consulted  t^e  author 
owes  special  acknowledgment  to  the  works  of  Ferrier, 
Sherrington,  Pleraol,  Risien-Russell,  and  Ewald.  The 
deBcription  of  the  labyrinth  and  of  the  eighth  nerve  is 
taken  mainly  from  PieiBol's  Human  Anatomy. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Dr.  Bailey  and  Messrs. 
William  Wood  &  Co.  for  permission  to  reproduce  three 
figures  from  Dr.  Bailey's  work  on  Histoli^y.  He  also 
wishes  to  thank  his  friend  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Smith  for  the 
patience  and  fortitude  with  which  he  submitted  to  the 
various  tests,  as  well  as  for  the  intelligent  assistance 
given  in  describing  the  subjective  phenomena. 

The  author  has  always  been  an  acute  sufferer  from  sea- 
sickness, and  the  time  and  labour  devoted  to  these  inves- 
tigations, which  were  conducted  in  private,  he  considers 
well  spent  if  his  efforts  tend  to  a  better  understanding  of 
this  distressing  malady,  with  consequent  alleviation  of 
unspeakable  human  misery. 

J.  Byrne. 

29  West  6lBt  Street,  New  YorK  City. 
JanuaiT,  1912. 
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PART  I 

CEaJKRAL  ANATOMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL CONSIDERATIONS 


ANATOUY  OF  THE  LABYRINTH 

The  long  asia  of  the  internal  ear  meaenres  about  SO 
IDBO,  and  correflponds  with  that  of  the  petrona  bone. 
The  cavity  of  ihe  bony  labyrinth  is  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior portion,  the  cochlea,  a  middle  portion,  the  vestibnle, 
and  a  poeterior  portion,  the  Bemicircular  canalB.  The 
veetibme  ia  an  irregularly  elliptical  cavity  measnring 
about  6  mm  from  before  backward,  the  same  from  above 
downward,  and  about  8 — i  mm  from  without  inward. 
The  outer  wall  oonatitutee  that  part  of  the  imier  wall  of 
the  tymiMinic  cavity  in  which  the  oval  window  is  situated. 
The  medial  or  inner  wall  is  directed  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  internal  auditory  canal,  and  has  two  depressions  sepa- 
rated by  a  ridge — the  crista  vestibnli,  the  upper  pointed 
end  of  which  forms  the  pyiamidalis  vestiboli.  The 
anterior,  the  smaller  of  these  depressions,  is  the  spherical 
recess  and  lodges  the  saccule.  In  the  lower  part  of  this 
foesa  a  number  of  perforations  (about  a  dozen)  mark  the 
macula  cribosa  media,  throu^  which  pass,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  internal  auditory  canal,  the  branches  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  to  the  saccule.  The  posterior,  larger 
depression,  is  the  elliptical  recess,  which  lodges  the  utricle. 
Behind  the  lower  part  of  the  spherical  recess  the  crista 
vestibuli  divides  into  two  limbs,  between  which  ia  ttie 
recessus  cochlearia,  which  lodges  the  beginning  of  the 
ductus  cochlearis,  and  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  small 
openings  for  passage  of  the  nerve  filaments  to  this  duct. 
'Ttie  openings  in  ^e  crista  vestibuli  and  the  elliptical 
recess  collectively  form  the  macula  ciibrosa  superior,  and 
transmit  branches  of  tiie  vestibular  nerve  to  the  utricle 
and  to  the  amptUlae  of  the  superior  and  horizontal  semi- 
circular canals.  Below  and  behind  the  recessus  ellipticus 
lies  a  groove,  the  fossa  sulciformis,  which  deepens  pos- 


CHAPTER  I 

AKATOMY  OF  THE  LABYRINTH 

The  long  axis  of  the  internal  ear  measures  aboat  20 
mm,  and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  petrous  bone. 
The  cavity  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior portion,  the  cochlea,  a  middle  portion,  the  vestibole, 
and  a  posterior  portion,  the  semicircular  canals.  The 
reetibnle  is  an  irregularly  elliptical  cavity  measuring 
about  5  mm  from  before  l^kwt^,  the  same  from  above 
downward,  and  about  8 — 4  mm  from  without  inward. 
The  outer  wall  constitutes  that  part  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tym|»LQic  cavity  in  which  the  oval  window  is  situated. 
The  medial  or  inner  wall  is  directed  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  internal  auditoiy  canal,  and  has  two  depressions  sepa- 
rated by  a  ridge — the  crista  vestibuli,  the  upper  pointed 
end  of  which  forms  the  pyramidalis  vestibuli.  The 
anterior,  the  smaller  of  these  depresaionfl,  ia  the  spherical 
recess  and  lodges  the  saccule.  In  the  lower  part  of  this 
fossa  a  number  of  perforations  (about  a  dozen)  mark  the 
macula  criboea  media,  through  which  pass,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  internal  auditory  canal,  the  branches  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  to  the  saccule.  The  posterior,  lai^r 
depression,  is  the  elliptical  recess,  which  lodges  the  utricle. 
Behind  the  lower  part  of  the  spherical  recess  the  crista 
vestibuli  divides  into  two  limbs,  between  which  is  the 
recessus  cochlearis,  which  lodges  the  beginning  of  the 
ductus  cochlearis,  and  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  small 
openings  for  passage  of  the  nerve  filaments  to  this  duct. 
Ilie  openings  in  t^e  crista  vestibuli  and  the  elliptical 
recess  collectively  form  the  macuJa  cribrosa  auperior,  and 
transmit  branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve  to  the  utricle 
and  to  the  ampullce  of  the  superior  and  horizontal  semi- 
circular canals.  Below  and  behind  the  recessus  ellipticoa 
lies  s  groove,  the  fossa  sulcifoimis,  which  deepens  pos- 
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teriorly  into  a  veiy  small  can&I — ^the  aqneednctufl  v^i- 
buli,  and  rang  in  a  BlJghtly  curved  coarse  to  the  posterior 
Btirface  of  the  petroua  bone,  where  it  ends  in  a  sLitlike 
opening — ^the  apertura  externa  aqueeductus  veatibuli,  situ- 
ated betw^n  the  internal  opening  of  the  internal  auditory 
canal  and  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus.  The  canal 
transmits  the  ductus  endolympbaticus  and  a  small  vein. 
The  anterior  wall  of  the  veetibule  is  pierced  by  the  large 
opening  leading  into  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea. 
Near  t^is  opening  is  seen  the  beginning  of  the  lamina 
spiralis  ossea,  which  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  be- 
lowthe  oval  window.  Posteriorly  the  vestibule  commimi- 
cates  with  the  eemicirculai'  canals  by  6ve  small  openings. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  three  small  bony  tubes,  of 
a  shape  indicated  by  their  name.  They  constitute  the 
posterior  division  of  the  bony  labyrinth.  The  direction 
of  each  canal  corresponds  ronghly  with  one  of  the  funda- 
mental planes  of  the  body,  viz. ,  the  superior  canal  corre- 
sponds with  tiie  coronal  or  frontal,  the  posterior  with  the 
sagittal,  and  the  horizontal  with  the  transverse.  The 
plane  of  their  direction  is  such  that  each  canal  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  each  of  its  fellows.  At  one  end 
of  each  canal  tiiere  is  a  dilated  porti<Hi — the  ampulla. 
The  superior  canal  lies  farthest  front,  and  in  nearly  a  ver- 
tical plane  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  petrous 
bone.  The  plane  of  the  posterior,  which  is  the  longest  of 
the  canals,  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  petrous  bone.  The  external  portion  of  the  horizontal 
semicircular  canal  forms  a  prominence  in  the  inner  wall 
of  the  middle  ear,  behind  the  facial  canal,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal  produces  a 
conspicuous  elevation — the  eminentia  arcuata,  seen  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  The  canals 
open  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  vestibule  by  five  open- 
ings, the  undilated  ends  of  the  superior  and  posterior 
cimals  uniting  to  form  a  common  trunk,  the  cms  com- 
mune. The  horizontal  canal  alone  has  two  distinct  open- 
ings into  the  vestibule.  Its  ampulla  is  at  its  outer  end, 
and  lies  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vestibule,  above  the  oval 
window,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  groove  corre- 
sponding with  the  facial  canal. 

The  ampullary  end  of  the  posterior  canal  lies  on  the 
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floor  of  the  veetibnle,  near  the  opening  of  the  nndilated 
end  of  the  horizontal  canal  and  that  of  the  canalig  com- 
mnnia.  The  ampulla  of  the  euperior  canal  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ampulla  of  the  horizontal  canal,  bat  is 
situated  somewhat  mesial  to  it.  This  is  an  important 
relation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  stimnii  by  means  of  irri- 
gationa  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  or  by  means  of 
galvanism  over  the  mastoid  area,  nsually  affect  the  am- 
pulla of  the  horizontal  canal  only;  but  if  thermic  irrita- 
tion be  long  continued,  or  if  there  be  stnicttual  changes 
dae  to  long-continued  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  pbeno- 


Tbe  Bony  Labjrrinth.     x3.  (Heitzmann.) 

(Trvm- BitUiloeil."  t»  Dr.  Bttiln.    Wm.  Watd  t  Co.,  PuNMtrtl 

mena  indicating  irritation  of  the  ampulla  of  the  snperior 
canal  may  appear  simultaneously  with  those  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  ampulla  of  the  horizontal  canal,  or  may  even 
be  present  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  In  the  wall  of 
the  ampulla  of  the  posterioT  canal  a  number  of  small 
openings  constituting  the  macula  cribrosa  inferior  provide 
for  entrance  of  the  special  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve, 
destined  for  this  carul.  Sappey  •  states  that  the  superior 
canal  bends  somewhat  upon  itself,  so  that  the  anterior 
(external)  half  inclines  a  little  inward  (en  dedans),  and 
me  posterior  (internal)  half  inclines  a  little  outward  («n 
dehors).  Poirier  and  Charpy'  follow  Sappey's  descrip- 
tion, which  is  undoubtedly  accurate. 
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'  The  membranous  labyrintli  lies  witbin  the  bony  laby- 
rinth, and  reaemblea  it  in  geneml  form.  This  agreement 
is  least  marked  in  the  vestibule,  since  here  the  bony  cap- 
sule is  oecapied  by  two  compartinenta  of  the  membmnous 
Bac — the  utricle  and  saccule.  The  merabranous  labyrinth 
comprises : 

1.  The  utricle  and  saccule,  which,  with  the  ductus 
endolymphaticus,  lie  within  the  vestibule. 

2.  The  three  membraoous,  semicircular  canals,  which 
lie  within  the  bony  canals. 

,  8.  The  membranous  cochlea  enclosed  within  the  bony 
cochlea. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  attached  especially  at 
certain  places  by  connective  tissue  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  bony  capsule.  The  apace  between  the  membranous 
and  bony  labyrinths — largest  in  the  scaJa  tympani  and 
acala  vostibuli  of  the  cochlea  and  in  the  vestibule — consti- 
tutes the  spatiom  perilymphaticum,  and  contains  a  modi- 
fled  lymphatic  fluid,  the  perilymph.  The  fluid  which 
fills  the  interior  of  the  membranous  labyrintii  is  called 
the  endolymph,  and  can  pass  from  one  part  of  the  laby- 
rinth to  another,  although  the  saccule  and  utricle  are  only 
indirectly  connected  through  a  narrow  channel — the  duc- 
tus endolymphaticuB,  The  utricle  occupies  the  recessus 
ellipticua  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule. 
Larger  than  the  saccule,  it  communicates  witJi  the  three 
membranous  semicircular  canals.  It  is  attached  to  the 
upper  and  iimer  walls  of  the  vestibule  by  connective  tis- 
sue. It  extends  from  the  roof  of  the  vestibule  backward 
and  downward  to  the  opening  of  the  posterior  ampulla 
(6.5  to  6  mm). 

The  utricle  has  three  subdivisions,  the  uppermost  a 
blind  sao  (8  to  8.5  mm  in  length  and  breadth),  called  the 
recessus  utriculi,  whilst  the  two  lower  divisions  form  the 
ntriculus  proprius,  which  measures  8  mm  by  1.5  to  2  nun. 
The  lower  part  of  the  utricle  proper  is  prolonged  into  the 
tube-shaped  sinus  posterior,  which  connects  the  ampulla 
of  posterior  canal  with  the  utricle. 

The  openings  of  the  semicircular  canals  into  the 
utricle  are  as  follows:  (a)  Into  the  recessus  utriculi:  the 
ampullee  of  the  superior  and  horizontal  canals,  (b)  Into 
the  utriculus  proprius: 
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1.  The  sintia  superior,  which  lies  within  the  crus  com- 
mune, and  receives  in  turn  the  oon-ampulUted  ends  of 
tiie  superior  and  posterior  canals. 

%  The  non-ampullated  end  of  the  horizontal  canal. 

8.  The  ampulla  of  the  posterior  canal  through  the 
linns  posterior. 

On  the  antero-lateral  wall  of  the  receseus  utriculi  is 
placed  the  macula  acustica  of  the  utricle,  whilst  from  its 
antero-meeiaJ  wall  springs  the  canalia  utriculo-saccularis, 
the  small  canal  from  the  utricle  that  joins  a  still  smaller 
passage  from  the  saccule  to  form  the  ductus  endolym- 
phaticus. 

The  saccule  is  an  insularly  oral  compartment,  about 
8  by  2  nmi,  occupying  the  recessus  sphcericus  in  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  vestibule,  to  which  it  la 
attached  by  connective  tissue.  It  is  somewhat  flattened 
laterally,  and  at  its  lower  end  gradually  narrows  into  a 
passage — the  canalis  reuniens,  which  connects  the  saccule 
with  the  ductus  cochlearis.  Its  upper  end  bulges  back- 
ward, forming  the  sinua  utricularis,  the  wall  of  which 
comes  in  contact  with  that  of  the  utricle.  The  smalt 
canal  that  helps  to  form  the  ductus  endolymphaticus 
springs  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  saccule.  The  duc- 
tus endolymphaticus  passes  through  the  atjuceductus  ves- 
tibuli  to  end  in  a  blind  dilat^  extremity,  the  saccus 
endolymphaticus,  lying  between  the  layers  of  the  dura 
mater  below  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct.  Through  open- 
ings in  the  recessus  sphtBricus  branches  of  the  vestibular 
nerve  enter  and  pass  to  the  macula  acustica  sacculi  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  saccule.  The  canalis  reuniens  is  the 
very  small  tube  passing  from  the  lower  partof  the  saccule 
into  the  upper  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  near  the  caecum, 
aa  its  blind  vestibular  end  is  called. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  (ductus  semi- 
circnlares)  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  tlie 
osseous  canals,  and  correspond  with  them  in  number, 
name,  and  form.  They  are  closely  united  along  their 
convex  margins  with  the  bony  tubw,  whilst  the  opposite 
concave  mailing  lie  free  in  the  perilymphatic  space,  being 
attached  oiuy  by  irregular  vascular  connective- tissue 
bundles  (ligamenta  labyrinUii  canaliculorum) ,  which 
stretch  across  this  space.     £ach  of  the  membranous  tubes 
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haa  an  ampulla,  which  is  leUtively  much  larger  than  the 
osseous  ampulla,  being  thiee  timee  the  size  of  the  rest  of 
tiie  tube.  The  part  of  the  ampulla  corresponding  to  tiie 
conTezity  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  grooved  on  the 


Dtacnun  of  the  Perilymphatic  and  Endolymphatic  Spaces 
of  the  Inner  Ear.  (Testut)  Endolymphatic  spaces  in  grey; 
perilymphatic  spaces  in  black.  1,  Utricle ;  2,  saccule ;  3,  semi- 
circular canals;  4,  cochlear  canal;  6.  endolymphatic  duct; 
6.  subdural  endolymphatic  sac ;  7,  canalis  reuniens ;  8,  scala 
tympani ;  9,  scaia  vestibuli ;  10,  their  union  at  the  helicotrema ; 
11,  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule ;  12,  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea ;  IS, 
periosteum;  14,  dura  mater;  16,  stapes  in  fenestra  ovalis;  16, 
fenestra  rotunda  and  secondary  tympanic  membrane, 

(FVom  "  HiMlUon."  tw  Dr.  Baiiaw.    Wm.  Wood  A  Co.,  PuUMm) 

outer  surface  at  the  entrance  of  the  ampullary  nerves. 
On  the  correeponding  inner  surface  is  a  projection — the 
septum  tranaversnm — which  practically  divides  this  space 
into  two  part*,  and  ia  surmounted  by  the  crista  acustica, 
which  contains  the  ampuJlary  endings  of  the  vestibular 


nerree.     Tbe  creecent-ahaped  thickening  beyond  each  end 
of  the  criata  is  called  the  plannm  Bemilunatmn. 

Stmcture  of  the  Utricle,  Saccule,  and  Semicircular 
Canals. 

Tbe  vestibnle  and  the  bony  Bemioitcnlar  canals  are 
lined  by  a  very  thin  perioeteom,  composed  of  a  feltwork 
of  Tesistant  Qbrous  tissue  containing  pigmented  ooimect- 
ive-tissiie  cells.  Endothelium  eTerywhere  lines  the  peri- 
lymphatic space  between  t^e  membranous  and  osseous 
canals,  covering  the  free  inner  snrface  of  the  periosteum, 
ihe  fibrous  trabecnlie,  and  the  outer  or  perilymphatic  sur- 
face of  this  part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  The  walls 
of  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  membranous  semicircular 
canals  are  made  up  of  (a)  an  outer  fibrous  connective- 
tissne  lamella,  and  (b)  an  inner  epithelial  lining,  the 
latter  consisting  throu^out  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  of 
a  single  layer  of  thin,  flattened,  polyhedral  cells.  Beneath 
the  epithelium,  in  the  region  of  the  maculte  and  crist*, 
is  (c)  a  thin,  almost  homogeneous,  h3raline  membrane 
with  few  cells.  This  middle  layer  presents,  in  places,  on 
its  inner  surface  small  papillary  elevations  covered  by 
epithelium.  On  the  concave  side  of  tbe  semicircular 
canals  is  a  strip — the  raph^ — of  thickened  epithelium,  in 
which  the  cells  become  low,  cylindrical  in  type.  In  the 
plana  semilunata  the  cells  are  cylindrical  in  type.  Over 
the  regions  receiving  the  nerve  fibres — ^the  macule  acus- 
ticee  and  the  cristce  acustics — the  epithelium  undergoes  a 
marked  alteration,  changing  from  the  indifferent  covering 
cells  into  the  highly  specialized  nenro-epithelium. 

The  maculse  acustiue  are  about  8  mm  long  by  2  mm 
broad,  the  macula  of  the  saccule  being  a  little  narrower 
(1.6  to  1.6  mm)  than  that  of  the  utricle  (2  mm).  At 
tbe  margin  of  these  areas  the  cells  are  at  first  cuboidal, 
next  tow  columnar,  and  then  they  abruptly  increase  in 
length  until  they  measure  from  O.SO  to  0.8o  mm,  in  con- 
trast with  their  usual  height  of  from  .008  to  .004  mm. 
The  acoustic  area  includes  two  kinda  of  elementa—thc! 
Bustentacular  or  fibre  cells  and  the  hair  cells.  The  snsten- 
tacular  cells  are  long,  rather  narrow,  irregularly  cylindri- 
cal elements,  and  extend  the  entire  thickne«s  of  the  epi- 
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thelial  layer,  reeting  upon  a  well-developed  basement 
membrane  by  their  expanded  or  divided  basal  processes. 
At  a  variable  distance  from  the  base  tbey  present  a  swell- 
ing enclosing  an  oval  nucleus,  and  terminate  at  the  surface 
in  a  cuticular  zone.  The  cylindrical  hair  cells  are  broader 
but  shorter  than  the  sustentacular  cells,  and  reach  from 
the  free  surface  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  epithelial 
layer,  where  each  cell  terminates  usually  in  a  rounded  or 
somewhat  swollen  end,  containing  a  spherical  nudeos. 
The  end  next  to  the  free  surface  exhibits  a  differentiation 
into  a  cuticular  zone,  similar  to  that  covering  the  inner 
ends  of  the  susteutacular  elements. 

From  the  free  border  of  each  bair  cell  a  stiff,  robust 
hair,  .020  to  .025  mm  long,  projects  into  the  endolymph. 
This,  however,  is  resolvable  into  a  number  of  aggluti- 
nated, finer  hairs  or  rods.  The  free  surface  of  the  neuro- 
epithelium  within  the  saccule  and  utricle  is  covered 
by  a  remarkable  structure,  the  so-called  otolithic  mem- 
brane. This  consists  of  a  gelatinous  membrane,  in  which 
are  imbedded  numberless  small,  crystalline  bodies,  the 
otoliths.  Between  it  and  the  cuticular  zone  is  a  space, 
about  .020  mm  in  width  and  filled  with  endolymph, 
through  which  tbe  hair  cells  pa£s  to  the  otolithic  mem- 
brane. The  otoliths  are  minute  crystals,  usually  hexa- 
gonal in  form,  with  slightly  rounded  angles,  and  from 
.009  to  ,011  ram  in  length.  They  are  composed  of  cal- 
cium carbonate,  with  an  organic  basis.  On  reachii^  the 
macula  the  nerve  fibres  form  a  subepithelial  plexus,  from 
which  fine  bundles  of  fibres  pasa  toward  tbe  free  surface. 
The  fibres  usually  lose  their  medullary  substance  in  paee- 
ing  through  the  basement  membrane,  and  enter  the  epithe- 
lium aa  naked  axis-cylinders.  Passing  between  tbe  sub- 
cuticular cells  to  about  the  middle  of  the  epithelium,  they 
break  up  into  fine  fibrillie,  which  embrace  the  deeper  ends 
of  the  hair  cells,  and  give  off  fine  threads  that  pass  as 
free  axis  cylinders  between  the  cells  to  higher  levels. 

The  crista  acustica  and  planum  semilunatum  are  cov- 
ered with  neuro-epithelium,  similar  to  thatof  the  macule. 
The  hairs  of  the  hair  cells,  however,  are  longer  and  con- 
verge to,  and  are  imbedded  within,  a  peculiar  domelike 
structure  known  as  the  cupola,  regarded  by  some  anato- 
mists as  an  artefact  formed  by  co^;ulation  of  the  fluid 
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in  which  the  hair  cells  are  bathed.     Otoliths  probablj  do 
not  exist  in  the  cristte  acustioe. 

In  acme  lower  animala,  besides  the  macules  of  Uie 
atricle  and  saccule,  i^ere  is  also  a  third  stnictoie  similar 
to  iheee — the  lagena — which  likewise  contains  otoliths. 
In  certain  fishes  the  otoliths  are  stones  of  1  cm  in  size. 
The  plane  of  the  macula  ntrlculi  correeponds  roughly  with 
that  of  the  external  semicircular  canal.  In  the  upright 
position  it  is  inclined  backward  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Ac- 
cording to  Retzius  *  the  long  axis  of  the  macula  utriculi 
in  men  is  directed  from  in  front  upward  and  inward  and 
(the  abort  axis)  backward,  downward,  and  outward,  the 
general  plane  being  about  horizontal.  The  long  axis  of 
Bie  saccule  is  almost  vertical,  and  is  directed  from  with- 
out upward  and  inward,  the  short  axis  being  directed 
from  before  backward.  The  macula  is  situated  upon  its 
mesial  surface  (ItetKius).  The  plane  of  the  macula 
sacculi  runs  from  above  and  behind  forward  and  down- 
ward inan  antero-poeterior  direction,  at  about  an  angle  of 
45°.  The  lagena  of  lower  animals  permits  vertical  dis- 
placement of  its  otolith,  while  the  maculB  of  the  utricle 
and  saccule  are  roughly  horizont&l,  and  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  (PiersoP) .  The  hairs  of  the  maculse  of  the 
utricle  and  saccule  are  stiSer  and  shorter  than  those  of 
tkne  cristie  of  the  ampnllte,  and  are  held  together  by  a 
stifFer  mass  of  otoconium,  which,  however,  is  not  gelati- 
noas,  but  of  otolithic  composition.  Verwora *  proposed 
the  name  statoliths  for  the  otoliths  of  the  utricle  and 
saccnle,  and  called  the  analogous  organs  in  certain  lower 
forms  statocystfi,  thus  assuming  that  the  function  of  these 
organs  is  exclusively  static,  as  distinguished  from  the 
dynamic  function  of  the  semicircular  canals.  Clarke,' 
after  a  comparative  study  of  the  otolithic  and  related 
structures,  concludes  that  whilst  the  otolithic  structures 
are  mainly  statical  in  function,  they  are  not  exclusively 
so,  and  may  function  dynamically  as  well.  With  the 
exception  of  the  maculae  of  the  utricle  and  saccule  no  part 
of  the  vestibular  wall  is  supplied  with  nerve  terminals  of 
the  eighth  nerve. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  EIGHTH  NERVE 

The  eighth  nerve  conBiste  of  two  portione — the  coch- 
lear, or  true  nerve  of  hearing,  and  the  vestibular,  which 
is  concerned  with  equilibration.  Traced  from  the  brain 
toward  the  ear,  the  eighth  nerve  ariaes  at  it«  auperficial 
origin  by  two  roota:  a  mesial — radix  vestibularis — and  a 
lateral — radix  cochlearis — which  embrace  the  inferior 
cerebellar  peduncle,  the  meeial  root  paesing  to  the  inner, 
and  the  lateral  root  to  the  outer  side  of  the  peduncle. 
The  nerve  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  roots 
leaves  the  surface  of  the  brain-stem  at  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  pons,  where  it  is  adherent  to  the  middle  cere- 
bellar peduncle.  To  it«  inner  side,  and  closely  associated 
with  it,  are  the  motor  and  sensory  roots  of  the  facial 
nerve,  which  lie  within  a  groove  on  the  mesial  surface  of 
the  eighth,  anA  with  it  enter  and  traverse  the  internal 
auditory  canal.  Within  the  latter  the  eighth  nerve  sepa- 
rates into  two  divisions,  of  which  the  superior  and  lai^r 
is  the  vestibular  nerve  (a.  vestibulil ,  and  the  inferior 
and  smaller  the  cochlear  (n.  cochlete).  Although  in  a 
general  way  these  divisions  continue  the  corresponding 
roots,  this  agreement  as  to  the  source  of  their  fibres  is  not 
complete,  since  strands  of  the  vestibular  fibres  are  incor- 
porated with  the  cochlear  nerve.  On  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  internal  auditory  c»nal,  the  facial  nerve  enters  the 
facial  canal,  whilst  the  fibres  of  the  eighth  nerve  disap- 
pear through  apertures  in  the  lamina  cribrosa,  to  reach 
the  several  parta  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  In  the 
internal  auditory  canal  the  vestibular  and  facial  trunks 
are  connected  (fila  anastomica)  by  a  branch,  which  passes 
from  the  pars  intermedia  to  the  vestibular  nerve,  and  by 
one  from  the  latter  to  the  geniculate  ganglion.  These 
apparent  commnnicatioas  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
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neirefi  are,  in  fact,  only  aberrant  atranda  of  facial  Sbna 
that  return  to  the  seventh  after  temporary  association 
with  the  eightli. 

The  veetibolar  nerve  divides  into  three  terminal 
biHDchee,  wbidi  pass  tJirough  the  apertnres  in  the  cribri- 
form plate,  above  the  falciform  crest,  and  supply  the  utri- 
cle and  the  superior  and  eztemal  semicircular  canals. 
Not  all  the  fibres  of  the  vestibular  root,  however,  are  in- 
cluded in  these  branches,  since  of  the  three  branches 
given  off  by  the  vestibular  nerve,  two,  viz.,  those  of  the 
saccule  and  posterior  semicircular  canal,  are  incorporated 
with  the  cochlear  fibres,  and  seemingly  are  derived  from 
the  cochlear  nerve.  The  remaining  branch  of  the  cochlear 
nerve  contains  the  cochlear  fibres  proper,  which  traverse 
the  numeroQs  foraminaof  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminosus 
and  the  central  canal  of  the  modiolus,  to  supply  the  organ 
of  Corti. 

The  fibres  of  the  eigbUi  nerve  are  afferent.  Hence 
they  are  processes  (axones)  of  nerve  cells,  situated  some- 
where along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  The  real  origin  of 
the  nerve  fibres,  therefore,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ganglia, 
occurring  in  the  divisions  of  the  nerve. 

The  true  oochlear  fibres  arise  within  the  cochlea  as 
axones  of  the  cells  of  the  spiral  ganglion,  or  ganglion  of 
Corti  (g.  spirale).  This  structure  consists  of  a  seriee  of 
bipolar  neurones,  which  occupies  the  spiral  canal  in  the 
baae  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  The  dendritic  processes  of 
these  cells  begin  as  fine  fibrils,  which  lie  in  close  relation 
with  the  neuro-epithelial  cells,  comprising  the  inner  snd 
outer  hair  ceUs  of  the  oi^an  of  Corti.  Leaving  the  hair 
cells  as  non-medullated  fibres,  they  traverse  the  foramina 
nervosa  of  the  labium  tympanicum,  at  which  point  tb^ 
become  medullated  when  they  interlace  to  form  a  fiat 
feltwork  that  lies  between  the  layers  of  the  lamina  spiralis, 
and  soon  assemble  to  form  bundles  which  pass  to  the  cells 
of  the  ganglion  spirale,  each  fibre  probably  joining  its 
individual  cell.  Leaving  the  ^nglion,  the  axones  of  its 
cells  enter  the  bony  canals  withm  the  modiolus,  from 
which  they  emerge  as  the  tmctus  spiralis  foraminosus, 
and  are  collected  into  a  single  bundle — the  cochlear  nerve 
proper.  This  latter,  however,  soon  receives  two  acces- 
sions, one  of  which  consists  of  fibres  from  the  saccule,  Uie 
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other  from  the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  These 
acceseions  are  in  reality  parte  of  the  vestibular  nerve 
and,  beyond  their  temporary  companionship  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cochlear  root. 

On  Qsaching  the  medulla  the  cochlear  fibres  come  into 
relation  with  titeir  nucleus  of  reception,  which  includes 
two  superficial  aggregations  of  nerve  cells  that  collectively 
constitute  the  acoustic  nucleus.  The  latter  consiats  of 
two  parts,  of  which  one — the  ventral  cochlear  nucleus, 
also  called  the  accessory  acoustic  nucleus — lies  ventral  to 
the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle;  and  the  other — the  lateral 
cochlear  nucleus,  or  tuoerculuin  acusticum,  rests  upon  the 
dorso-lateral  surface  of  the  peduncle,  and  occupies  the 
extreme  outer  part  of  the  triangular  acoustic  area,  seen  in 
the  lateral  angle  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
greater  number  of  cochlear  fibres  end  in  arborizations 
around  the  stvllate  cells  of  the  ventral  ganglion,  whilst 
others  terminate  in  relation  with  the  more  elongated 
fusiform  cells  of  the  lateral  nucleus.  From  the  neurones 
of  these  subdivisions  of  the  reception  nucleus,  the  audi- 
tory pathway  is  continued  as  two  chief  tracts— the  azones 
of  the  cells  of  the  ventral  nucleus  passing  for  the  most 
part  ventral  to  the  restiform  body  and  the  special  root  of 
the  trigeminus  to  form  the  corpus  trapezoides,  whilst  those 
from  the  lateral  nucleus  sweep  around  the  outer  surface 
of  the  restiform  body,  and  then  medially  beneath  the 
ependyma  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  they 
show  with  varying  degrees  of  distinctness  as  the  strite 
acnsticte.  The  corpus  trapezoides — the  conspicuous  trans- 
verse tract  that  separates  the  tegmental  from  the  ventral 
region  of  the  pons  in  its  superior  part — is  formed  chiefly 
by  the  azones  of  the  cells  within  the  central  cochlear 
nucleus,  supplemented  by  a  limited  number  of  fibres  that 
spring  from  the  lateral  nucleus.  In  addition  it  contains 
azones  from  the  large  cells  found  within  the  trapezoid 
body  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  that  constitute  the 
nucleus  trapezoideus.  In  close  relation  with  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  corpus  trapezoides,  within  the  superior 
olive  and  on  either  side  of  the  median  raph^,  lies  the 
superior  olivary  nucleus  (nuc.  olivariua  superior),  a  col- 
let^oD  of  nerve  cells  around  which  many  of  the  cochlear 
fibres,  chiefly  from  the  opposite  but  also  from  the  same 
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Bide,  end  and  from  vhich  the  tract  of  the  lateral  fillet 
principally  takes  origin.  Not  all  the  fibres  arising  from 
the  superior  olivary  nucleus,  however,  enter  the  lateral 
fillet.  A  considerable  niimber  leave  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  nncleuB,  and  as  ite  peduncle  pass  to  the  abducent 
nucleus  (v.  Bechterew  considers  these  fibres  as  cerebello- 
fuga)  paths  to  the  abducens  nucleus) ,  and  by  way  of 
the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
other  ocular  nerves.  In  ihis  maimer  it  is  asserted  the 
reflex  ^tbs  are  established,  by  which  the  motor  nerves, 
including  probably  the  facial,  are  brought  under  the 
influence  of  auditory  impulses. 

There  are  reasons,  however,  for  rejecting  this  simple, 
almost  direct  relation  between  the  eighth  nerve  and  tiie 
nuclei  of  the  eye  muscles.  Movements  of  the  eyes  in 
response  to  aloud  soundare  not  simple  reflex  movements, 
but  complex,  coordinated  movements,  associated  usually 
with  other  movements,  e.g. ,  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes 
to  the  source  of  the  sound,  accompanied  by  a  general 
movement  of  withdrawal  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body.  Such  complex  purposive  movements  could 
hardly  take  place  through  direct  paths  from  the  auditoiy 
to  the  ocular  and  other  nuclei  witiiout  the  intervention  of 
some  higher  harmonising  mechanism.  Moreover,  in 
Perrier's  *  experiments,  stimulation  of  the  auditory  area 
in  the  temporal  lobe  caused  the  animal  to  turn  the  head 
and  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  ear  of  the  opposite  side. 
This  interesting  experiment  shows  that  the  main  relation 
between  the  auditory  nerve  proper  and  the  cerebral  cortex 
is  a  crossed  one.  It  also  shows  that  reflex,  coordinated 
turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  in  response  to  auditory 
stimuli  may  take  place  along  other  pams  than  the  direct 
one  mentioned;  that  is,  in  a  downward  course,  possibly 
through  the  medium  of  the  cerebellum. 

Within  the  tract  of  the  fillet,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  superior  olive,  is  encountered  a  group  of  nerve  cells, 
the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  fillet  (nucleus  lemnisci  lateralis) . 
Whilst  numerous  additions  to  the  fillet  are  received  from 
these  cells,  their  relation  to  the  cochlear  fibres  is  nncer- 
tain.  The  lateral  fillet  will  be  more  fullv  described  later 
on.  It  is  suMcient  to  note  here  that  in  so  far  as  the  , 
auditory  (cochlear)  fibres  are  concerned,  the  tract  termi- 
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n&tea  chiefly  in  the  inferior  colliculns  of  the  qnadrigemina 
and  in  the  median  geniculate  body.  In  addition  to  its 
conetitaentB  through  the  oorpue  trapezoides  the  lateral 
fillet  receives  conaideiable  accesaions  of  cochlear  fibres  by 
vay  of  the  striie  acueticce.  These  strands  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  axones  of  the  cells  lying  within  the 
toberculum  acusticum ;  but  to  a  limited  extent  also  of  the 
azoDes  of  the  ventral  cochlear  nncleus,  which  wind  over 
tiielatero-doraal  surface  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle, 
pass  medially  beneath  the  ependyma  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  as  far  as  the  median  groove ;  and,  cross- 
ing to  tiie  opposite  side,  sweep  ventrally  through  the 
dorsal  p^ion  of  the  medulla  or  pons,  to  join  the  tract  of 
the  lateral  fillet,  and  so  proceed  in  company  with  the 
otiier  cochlear  fibres  to  the  hi^er  levels.  Not  all  the 
component  fibres  of  the  acoustic  striffi  follow  the  lateral 
fillet;  some  of  them,  after  decussation,  turn  brainward, 
possibly  joining  the  mesial  fiUet,  whilst  others  may 
enter  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  to  assist  in 
establishing  the  reflex  patiis,  influencing  the  motor 
nerves.  The  auditory  paths,  by  which  impulses  from  the 
organ  of  Corti,  travelling  along  the  cochlear  fibres  reach 
the  cerebral  cortex,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Peripheral  neurones  of  the  ganglion  spirale  whose 
axones — the  cochlear  fibres — pass  to  the  reception  nu- 
cleus,  composed  of  the  ventral  and  lateml  cochlear 
nuclei. 

2.  The  neurones  of  the  cochlear  nuclei  send  theit 
axones — (a^  By  way  of  the  corpus  trapezoides  to  the 
superior  olivary  DQclens,  chiefiy  of  the  opposite  side  or 
to  the  lateral  fillet,  or  its  nucleus  without  interruption  in 
the  olive,  (b)  By  way  of  the  strice  acustiofe  through  the 
tegmentum,  to  join  the  trapezoidal  fibres. 

8.  The  neurones  of  the  superior  olivary  nucleus,  or  of 
the  fillet  nucleus,  whose  axones  pass  bv  way  of  the  lateral 
fillet,  (a)  To  the  cells  within  the  inferior  colliculus,  or 
(b)  without  interruption  through  the  inferior  brachium 
to  the  cells  within  the  median  geniculate  body. 

4.  The  neurones  of  the  inferior  colliculus  and  of  the 
median  geniculate  body  whose  axones  pass  as  the  audi- 
.tory  radiation  to  the  auditory  cortical  area  within  the 
temporal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.     The  exact  limitations  of 
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tos  aactitoiy  area  are  still  nncertain,  bvA  tiia  moet  im- 
pOTtant  pfut  of  it  includes  the  superior  temporal  and  the 
sabjaceDt  part  of  the  middle  temporal  oonvolution. 

The  cochlear  fibres  tiiat  do  not  undergo  decussation 
ascend  through  the  lateral  fillet  of  the  same  side,  and 
eventually  establish  cortical  relations  with  the  corre- 
sponding cerebral  hemisphere.  From  the  forgoing  it  is 
manifest  that  the  auditory  area  is  chiefly  connected  witii 
the  cochlea  of  the  opposite  side.  This  crossed  relation  is 
emphasized,  for  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  asserting 
positively  the  existence  of  a  similar  crossed  relation  be- 
tween the  cerebellum  and  the  semicircular  canals  and 
vestibule,  as  will  appear  later. 

The  fibres  of  the  vestibolar  portion  of  the  eighth  oerre 
are  the  sxones  of  the  bipolar  nerve  cells  situated  within 
tiie  small  vestibular  (g.  vestibulare)  or  Scarpa's  ganglion, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  canal. 
He  dendrites  of  these  cells  constitute  the  five  branches  of 
distribution  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  and  pass  through  the 
various  openings  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  bony  labyrinth, 
as  above  described,  to  reach  the  maculte  acusticfe  within 
the  saccule  and  utricle  and  the  cristte  acusticie  of  the 
ampnllie  of  the  semicircular  canals,  where  the  nerve  fila- 
ments are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  nenro-^ithelium. 
The  centrally  directed  azones  of  the  neurones  supplying 
the  utricle  and  the  superior  and  external  semicirculaT 
canals  become  consolidated  to  form  the  vestibular  nerve 
of  descriptive  anatomy.  Those  from  the  saccule  and  pos- 
terior semicircular  canal  join  the  cochlear  fibres,  and  with 
these  course  within  the  cochlear  nerve  until  the  l^ter 
unites  with  the  vestibular  to  form  the  common  auditory 
or  eighth  nerve  trunk.  Where  the  common  trunk  sepa- 
ratee into  its  two  roote  the  vestibular  fibres  leave  the 
cochlear,  and  permanently  assume  their  natural  com- 
panionship with  the  remaining  fibres  of  the  vestibular 
root 

The  vestibular  fibres  enter  the  brain  stem  at  a  slightly 
higher  level  than  those  of  the  cochlear  root  lying  mesial 
to  the  latter  and  the  ventral  cochlear  nucleus,  and  pass 
dorsaUy  within  the  pons,  between  the  inferior  cerebellar 
peduncle  and  the  spinal  trigeminal  root.  On  reaching  a 
levd  dorsal  to  the  latter,  the  vestibular  fibres  divide  into 
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short  upward  and  longer  downward  conrsing  branches 
which,  after  condensing  into  an  ascending  and  deacend- 
ins  root  respectively,  end  in  arboriEations  around  the 
cellB  of  the  vestibular  nucleus  of  reception.  The  exact 
extent  and  constitution  of  this  nucleus  which  underlies 
the  area  acustica  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are 
nncertAin,  since  the  neurones  directly  related  to  the  vee- 
tibnlar  fibres  contribute  only  a  part  of  those  contained 
within  a  large  diffuse  complex  of  cells  and  fibres,  many 
of  whose  constituents  probably  have  only  an  indircN^  con- 
nection with  the  vestibular  nerve.  Sabin*  successfully 
reconstructed  this  complex,  which  comprises  two  general 
parts: 

1.  Au  extended,  irregularly  triangular  mass  of  cells 
lying  for  the  most  part  mesial  to  the  tract  formed  by  the 
ascending  and  descending  branches  of  the  vestibular  fibres 
and, 

2.  A  smaller  mass  of  cells  which  lies  above  the  larger 
one,  and  partly  to  the  outer  side  of  ttie  tract  of  me 
vestibular  fibres.  The  apex  of  the  large  triangular  mass 
approaches  the  middle  line,  and  its  superior  and  inferior 
basal  angles  are  prolonged  upward  and  downward  along 
the  vestibular  tract. 

Examined  microscopically  the  large  mass  is  found  to 
include  three  subdivisions : 

(a)  A  tapering,  caudally  directed  nucleus,  which  con- 
tinues the  inferior  angle  along  the  descending  vestibular 
root. 

(b)  Ad  extended  triangular  nucleus  that  indudes  the 
gieirier  part  of  the  large  triangular  mass. 

(c)  An  irregular  pyramidal  nucleus  that  prolong  up- 
ward the  superior  angle.  The  first  of  these  subdivisions 
(a)  is  known  as  the  spinal  vestibular  nucleus  (nuc. 
spinalis  n.  vestibularis) ;  the  second  (b)  as  the  median 
vestibular  nucleus  (nuc.  medialis  n.  v^tibularis) ,  also  as 
the  chief  nucleus  or  the  triangular  nucleus;  and  the  third 
(c)  as  the  superior  vestibular  nucleus,  or  the  nucleus  of 
V.  Becbterew.  The  small  mass  (2)  corresponds  with  the 
lateral  vestibular  nucleus  (nuc.  Iat«rali8  q.  vestibularis), 
or  the  nucleus  of  Deitere. 

The  fibres  of  the  descending  root  end  around  the 
neurones  within  the  spinal  nucleus  in  a  manner  similar 
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to  that  In  which  the  conatituenta  of  the  epinal  root  of  tixe 
trigeminus  terminate  in  relation  with  the  neurones  within 
the  Bubetantta  gelatinosa,  whilst  thoee  of  the  ascending 
vestibular  root  end  around  the  cells  within  the  remaining 
vestibular  nuclei.  Ferrier  and  Turner,  however,  observed 
that  after  section  of  the  eighth  nerve  the  descending  ves- 
tibular root  did  not  degenerate,  whilst  Bruce  traced  the 
fibres  to  the  coneate  nucleus.  (See  Vestibular  connec- 
tions. ) 

Although  much  uncertainty  and  conflict  of  opinion 
exist  as  to  the  details  of  the  secondary  paths  by  which 
the  impulses  carried  by  the  vestibular  fibres  are  dis- 
tributed, it  may  be  accepted  that  fibres  pass  from  the 
nuclei  of  reception: 

(a)  To  the  cerebellum,  chiefly  to  the  roof  nucleus  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  possibly  te  the  nucleus  globosua 
and  embolliformis  as  constituente  of  the  nucleo-cerebellar 
tract,  by  which  impulses  of  equilibration  are  carried  to 
the  great  coordinating  centres.  (See  note  to  Vestibular 
connections. ) 

(b)  Aa  arcuate  fibres  ventro-medially  into  the  t^men- 
tum  of  the  pons  across  the  middle  line,  bending  upward 
or  downward  to  reach  other  levels,  some  fibres,  however, 
remaining  on  the  same  side.  From  the  character  of  the 
impulses  it  is  probable  that  only  relatively  few  vestibular 
fibres  join  the  median  fillet  to  ascend  to  the  optic  thala- 
mus.    Other  connections  of  the  nuclei  include: 

fc)  Commissural  fibres  between  v.  Bechterew's  nucleus 
of  either  side. 

(d)  Fibres  to  the  abducent  nucleus.  (But  see  eum- 
maiy  of  Vestibular  connections.) 

(e)  Crossed  and  uncrossed  fibres  from  Deiters'  nucleus 
to  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  and 

(f)  Fibres  from  the  same  nucleus  to  the  spinal  cord. 
Not  all  the  neurones  of  Deiters'  nucleus  are  concerned 

in  transmitting  afferent  impulses  to  the  cerebellum,  for 
many  are  links  in  the  path  by  which  cerebellar  cells  exer- 
cise coordinating  influence  over  the  root  cells  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Starting  in  ttie  cerebellum  such  efferent  impulses 
are  carried  by  fibres  that  descend  through  the  median  part 
of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  and  probably  end 
around  certain  of  the  cells    within  Deiters'    nucleus. 
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From  these  cells  in  turn  originate  the  fibres  of  the  Teeti- 
bulo-spioal  tract  which,  after  traversing  the  medulla,  enter 
the  antero-lateral  column  of  the  cord,  and  end  in  relation 
with  the  motor  root  cells.  A  shorter  and  more  direct 
path  for  veetibular  reflexes  may  probably  be  formed  by 
the  collateialB  of  the  vestibular  fibres  that  end  aronnd  the 
spinal  neurones  of  Deiters'  nucleus;  but  the  objection 
already  put  forward  against  the  simple  direct  connection 
between  afferent  cochlear  fibres  and  the  oculo-motor  centres 
holds  as  well  here  as  in  the  case  of  vestibular  fibres.  Such 
connections  cannot  account  for  the  more  complex  coordi- 
nated movements  of  etjuilibratiou  which  postulate  a  higher 
coordinating  mechanism.  The  vestibular  and  cochlear 
nuclei  are  nutrient  relay  centres — coordinating  centres  of 
a  lower  order  perhaps  but  related  to,  and  acting  in  accord 
with,  higher  coordinating  centres  that  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  mora  complicated  movements  consequent  on  coch- 
lear or  veetibular  irritation.  la  those  cases  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  direct  connection  between  the  veetibular 
fibres  and  the  motor  centres,  e.g.,  those  fibres  mentioned 
as  going  to  the  abducent  nucleus,  it  is  probable  that  such 
fibres  are  mainly  efferent  and  carry  impulses  from  the 
cerebellum  or  other  higher  centres,  which  coordinate  the 
movements  of  the  eyes  with  the  movements  executed  by 
otlier  muscles  in  response  to  labyrinthine  stimulation. 
The  same  has  to  be  said  of  many  fibres  in  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus,  which,  undoubtedly,  convey  co- 
ordinating impulses  that  harmonise  the  actions  of  motor 
nerve  centres  situated  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
a  notable  instance  being  that  of  the  abducens  centra, 
which  works  in  harmony  with  the  centre  for  the  internal 
lectue  muscle  of  the  opposite  side.  In  the  nystagmic 
movements  observed  in  irrigations  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal,  undoubtedly  the  fibres  from  Deiters'  nucleus 
to  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  play  an  important 
role;  but,  as  before  stated,  these  fibres  probably  do  not 
represent  a  direct  immediate  connection  between  the  ves- 
tibular fibres  and  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus, 
but  are  to  be  considered  in  part  at  least  as  efferent  fibres 
from  the  cerebellum  or  other  coordinating  centre. 

In  fishes  the  vestibular  nerve  is  in  close  functional 
relation  with  the  meeencepbalio  centres  of  the  opposite 
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aide  (Loeb«),  whilat  almost  aU  the  optic  fibrea  pass  to 
the  eame  centres  (Pareonfl  ") .  In  fiahea,  therefore,  and  in 
the  lower  forma  of  animale  generally  it  is  reaBonable  to 
assign  important  functions  in  the  maintenance  of  equili- 
brium to  me  mesencephalic  oentrea. 


CHAPTER  in 

THE  REMAINING  CRANIAL  NERVES 

Of  the  remaining  cnminl  nervea  the  first  or  oKactory 
is  the  only  sensory  nerve  in  man  in  which  the  neurones 
^cell  bodies)  of  the  first  order  are  situated  on  the  surface, 
like  the  sensory  cells  of  some  of  the  invertebrates.  These 
latter  cells  represent  the  cell  bodies  of  the  posterior  spinal 
ganglia,  which  have  wandered  to  the  surface  epithelium 
(Retzius'").  For  the  central  relations  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  see  "the  rhinencepbalon"  in  the  synopsis  of  ana- 
tomical connections. 

The  second  or  optic  nerve  is  not  a  true  nerve,  but  a 
part  of  the  brain  substance.  The  true  optic  nerve  com- 
ponents are  the  sensory  neurones  of  the  first  order  lying 
within  the  retina  iteelf.  As  the  dorsal-spinal-ganglion 
cells  emigrate  from  the  neural  crest  at  an  early  age  to 
form  the  neurones  of  the  first  order  of  the  sensory  spinal 
nerves,  and  lose  their  connection  with  the  cord  to  regain 
it  later  on,  it  is  manifest  that  the  analogy  between  the 
optic  and  the  sensory  spinal  elements  is  incomplete,  since 
the  retina  develops  entirely  from  the  invaginated  optic 
vesicle.  For  the  central  connections  of  the  optic  nerve 
see  "Anatomical  Synopsis." 

The  third,  fourtii,  and  sixth  nerves  are  purely  motor, 
and  arise  from  their  respective  nnclei.  As  neuro-tendi- 
nous  organs,  similar  tethe  Grolgi-Mii2zini  corpuscles,  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  tendons  of  the  external  ocular 
muscles,  and  as  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  eyeballs 
has  much  to  do  with  accommodation  reflexes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  third  nerve  has  afferent  paths  for  accommo- 
dation reflexes  and  for  purposes  of  reciprocal  innervation. 

The  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  is  medially  situated 
deep  within  the  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
near  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasci- 
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caloH.  The  DDcleiiB  ia  6-8  nim  long,  (Uid  extends  from 
the  level  of  the  caudal  pole  of  the  superior  collicali  (from 
underneath  superior  colliculi  and  part  of  third  ventricle, 
according  to  Quain ")  almost  to  the  level  of  the  fourth 
nudeuB,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  interval, 
^e  grouping  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  thiid  nucleus  is  as 
follows : 

1.  A  paired  group,  consisting  of  long  columns  of  cells 
— ^the  chief  nuclei — extending  along  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculi.  These  chief  nuclei 
are  subdivided  into  (a)  dorsal  (lateral)  and  (b)  ventral 
(mesial)  cell  groups.  Dislocated  groups  of  cells  of  the 
chief  nucleus  lie  scattered  among  and  beneath  the  fibres 
of  Uie  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

2.  Dorsal  to  the  chief  nucleus  and  overlying  the  pos- 
terior-median surface  is  the  tapering  column  of  small 
nerve  cells— the  Edinger-Westphal  nucleus.  The  mass  of 
this  nucleus  ia  thicker  above  than  below  (candad),  and  is 
divided  into  dorso-lateral  and  ventro-median  portions  at 
the  caudal  pole,  though  fused  at  the  cephalic  extremity. 
There  ia  question  aa  to  whether  the  Edinger-Westplial 
nncleue  is  related  to  the  third  nerve.  In  the  dorsal 
(inferior)  group  of  cells  maybe  distinguished  six  second- 
ary groups.  Two  of  these  lie  lateral  to  the  others,  and 
somewhat  dorsally.  The  remaining  four  are  placed  more 
mesially  and  one,  which  is  in  the  middle  line — the 
nucleus  medialis — is  common  to  the  oculo-motor  nerve  of 
each  side.  Experiments  on  animals  and  pathologiced 
observations  in  man  seem  to  show  that  the  oculo-motor 
centres  are  grouped  as  above;  that  is,  that  they  are 
divided  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  or  dorsal  group, 
and  again  into  a  mesial  and  a  lateral  group.  The  ante- 
rior (superior)  part  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  has  smaller 
cells  than  the  rest  of  the  nucleus,  and  extends  forward 
into  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle.  Heneen  and  Volck- 
ers  '^  have  shown  by  direct  application  of  the  electrodes  in 
the' dog  that  most  auteriorily  in  the  wall  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle ia  the  centre  for  accommodation.  Behind  this,  and 
more  laterally  situated  than  the  former,  is  the  centre  for 
constriction  of  the  iris.  At  the  junction  of  the  third 
ventricle  with  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  is  the  centre  for  the 
rectos  ioteiDUS,  behind  which,  in  order  backward,  are  th^ 
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oentree  for  the  rectoa  HUperior,  levator  putpebree  soperioria, 
rectos  inferior,  and  lastly  that  of  the  oblitjuoe  superior. 
The  clinical  observations  of  Kahler  and  Pick,  and  those 
of  Starr,  indicate  that  the  levator  palpebne,  rectus  supe- 
rior, and  obliqnae  inferior  are  innervated  from  the  dorsal 
(dorBO-lateral)  group,  and  the  rectus  intemus  and  rectus 
inferior  from  the  ventro-mesial  group  in  order  from  above 
downward  (caudad). 

V.  Bechterew  '*  from  his  observations  following  irrita- 
tion of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  and  of  the 
floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  concluded  that  the  third 
nucleus  ooneista  of  two  larger  groups— one  paired  and 
one  unpaired — and  of  two  enmller  paired  accessory  groups. 
The  former^ — larger  groupa— contain  the  main  nnclens, 
and  are  laterally  and  ventrally  in  relation  with  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  fasciculus.  About  the  level  of  the 
jnnctiou  of  the  middle  with  the  anterior  third  of  the 
nucleus  is  the  median  unpaired  group  and  the  dorso- 
lateral paired  groups.  The  anterior  (superior)  groups 
are  related  to  accommodation  and  pupillary  oonstriction. 
The  posterior  group  is  subdivided  into  a  lateral  group  tor 
the  levator  paJpebrse,  superior  rectus,  and  interior  ob- 
lique, and  a  median  group  for  the  internal  and  inferior 
rectus. 

Prom  the  uniformity  of  the  findings  given  above  the 
grouping  of  the  centres  in  the  third  nucleus  may  be 
accepted  as  proven.  Tsuchida,"  who  recently  (1906) 
inv^igsted  tine  whole  subject,  denies  the  constant  exist- 
ence of  a  well-marked,  unpaired,  median  group,  as 
described  by  Perlia  and  others,  but  admits  the  existence 
of  broken  groups  of  medially  placed  cells,  especially  in 
the  upper  and  lower  thirds  of  the  nucleus.  The  oculo- 
motor fibres,  according  to  Tsuchida,  originate  from  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  third  nucleus  without  limited  relations 
to  distinct  groups. 

The  nudeus  of  Darkschweitsch,  which  is  a  laterally 
situated  group  of  cells  beginning  in  the  floor  of  liie  tiiird 
ventricle  and  extending  candallyas  far  as  the  upper  third 
of  the  chief  nucleus,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  having 
direct  relations  with  the  third  nerve.  It  is  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  posterior  longitudinal  fascicnlns. 
amongst  the  fibres  of  which  its  cells  to  a  great  extent  lie. 
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Hence  it  is  often  called  the  nucleuB  of  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal fasciculns. 

It  is  stated  as  probable  that  the  oculo-motor  fibres 
decnsBftte  in  the  caudal  portion  of  the  chief  nncleuB. 
Teachida"  and  others  maintain  that  eome  decussation 
takee  place  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nucleus. 

The  connections  of  the  third  nucleus  are  as  follows: 

1,  Withtbecerebral  cortex:  (a)  With  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  frontal  convolutions,  chiefly 
of  the  opposite  side.  This  connection  is  direct  via  tixB 
corona  ladiata,  internal  capsule,  and  cerebral  peduncle, 
and  was  firet  demonstrated  by  Feirier,'  and  independently 
by  Monk,  (b)  With  the  occipital  cortex  about  the  visual 
area.  This  connection  is  also  mainly  crossed,  and  repre- 
sents a  motor  ocular  path,  as  demonstrated  by  Schafer 
and  Brown.!*  The  prth  is  indirect  vin  the  optic  radia- 
tion, superior  brachium,  and  superior  oolliculi.  Ferrier 
also  got  ocular  movements  from  this  area,  but  considered 
tiiem  ae  associated  movements  (synkineBes) . 

2.  With  the  primary  visual  centres  via  the  superior 
collicnli. 

8.  With  the  nuclei  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  cranial 
nerves  and  with  Deiters'  nucleus.  These  cotmections 
are  supposed  to  be  by  way  of  Uie  posterior  longitudinal 
fasciciUuB. 

4.  With  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  via  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  fasciculus.  This  connection  is  assumed 
to  explain  the  associated  action  of  the  third  and  seventh 
nerves  in  contractions  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and 
Gorrugator  supercilii  muscles. 

As  previously  stated,  the  simple  direct  communication 
between  the  ocular  nuclei  and  Deiters'  nucleus  cannot  be 
accepted  as  fully  explaining  the  coordinated  actions  of 
the  varioae  functionally  related  structures.  Thus  Duval 
and  Laborde  **  showed  that  irritation  of  the  sixth  nucleus 
caused  lateral  conjugate  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  and 
explained  the  results  by  asserting  that  the  sixth  nucleus 
sends  fibres  through  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus 
to  the  centre  for  ^e  opposite  internal  rectus  in  the  third 
nacIeuB.  But  Schafer*^  whilst  admitting  that  fibres  from 
the  posterior  loi^itudinal  fasciculus  enter  the  sixth  and 
third  nuclei,  insists  that  such  fibres  end  in  these  nuclei, 
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and  that  no  fibres  from  the  sixth  or  third  nucleus  enter 
the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculue.  The  fibres  of  the 
posterior  longitudinal  fasciculuB  to  the  sixth  nucleus 
more  probably  represent  efferent  cerebellar  or  other  paths 
which,  nith  similar  fibres  or  collaterals  passing  from  the 
'  cerebellum  or  other  centre  to  the  third  and  fourth  nucleus, 
afford  a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  coordinated 
action  of  these  nuclei.  Moreover,  v.  Bechterew"  con- 
siders the  cerebellar  superior  olivary  tract  which,  through 
the  superior  olives,  makes  connection  with  the  sixth 
nucleus  as  an  efferent  cerebellar  path  for  ocular  move- 
ments. 

In  a  similar  way,  perliaps,  may  be  explained  the 
coordinated  relation  of  the  seventh  and  third,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  cranial  nerve  nuclei. 

5.  With  the  cerebellum.  These  paths  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  v.  Bechterew  states  that  a 
continuous  cotmection  exists  between  the  third  nucleus 
and  the  cerebellum,  by  which  the  latter  becomes  in- 
structed as  to  the  position  of  tJie  eyeballs  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pupil.  These  pathways  lie  in  the  superior 
peduncle  of  the  opposite  side.  The  relation,  therefore, 
between  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  and  the  cerebellum  is  a 
crossed  one, 

v.  Bechterew,"  however,  in  discussing  the  centrifugal 
function  of  the  spinal  bundle  of  the  middle  peduncle  and 
of  the  cerebellar  superior  olivary  tract,  states  that  the 
fibres  passing  in  the  superior  peduncle  to  the  oculo-motor 
nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  are  also  cerebello-efferent  for 
the  control  of  reflex  ocolar  movements.  The  relations  of 
tiie  third  nucleus  to  the  seventh  and  to  the  other  cranial 
nerve  nuclei  are  probably  mainly  through  the  cerebellum 
via  the  superior  peduncle,  and  thence  through  efferent 
cerebellar  paths,  including  those  in  the  posterior  longi- 
iudinal  fasciculus. 

The  fourth  nucleus  lies  near  the  middle  line,  just 
caudad  to  the  third  nucleus,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  small  interval.  It  swsms  to  lie  in  a  distinct  depres- 
sion on  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus.  It  is  2  mm 
long,  and  extends  from  a  point  opposite  the  superior 
border  of  the  inferior  colliculus  to  the  lower  pole  of  the 
coUiculus.     Itia  in  relation  with  theco^Jtof  the  inferior 
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frontal  convolution  of  the  oppoeite  side  thiongh  fibres 
that  pass  by  way  of  the  oorona  radiata,  internal  capsule, 
and  cerebral  peduncle.  It  is  stated  that  this  nucleus  is 
in  relation  with  the  third  and  sixth  nuclei  through  the 
pO0t«rior  longitudinal  faAciculus.  For  reasons  already 
stated,  it  is  preferable  to  consider  these  relations  as  nuute 
maidy  through  the  cerebellum  or  other  coordinating  cen- 
tre, and  not  directly  by  fibres  passing  between  the  nuclei. 
The  fibres  arising  in  the  nucleus  pass  laterally  and  ven- 
trally  in  the  tegmentum  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
coarse  in  a  median  direction  toid  dorsalward.  They 
totally,  or  almost  totally,  decussate  in  passing  through  the 
anterior  end  of  the  superior  medullary  velum,  and  emerge 
from  the  surface  of  the  latter  at  the  side  of  the  frenulum 
veli  in  two  small  bundles,  which  pierce  the  pia  and  unite 
to  form  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  The  fourth  nucleus  does 
not  seem  to  bear  any  close  functional  or  anatomical  rel&- 
tion  to  that  of  the  seventh. 

The  sixth  nucleus  consists  of  multipolar  cells  lying  in 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  pons,  and  under- 
neatli  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  situated 
anterior  to  the  strife  acustic^e,  beneath  the  eminentia 
teres,  and  ventral  to  and  within  the  loop  formed  by  the 
fibres  on  their  way  to  form  the  seventh  nerve.  The  sixth, 
like  the  third  and  fourth  nuclei,  is  related  to  the  frontal 
oculo-motor  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  oppoeite 
side.  The  decussation  of  the  cortical  paths  takes  place  at 
the  level  of  the  nucleus,  and,  according  to  some  observers, 
through  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus,  it  is  stated,  is  in  rela- 
tion with  ihe  third  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with 
the  superior  olive,  and  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  nuclei 
throng  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus.  For  rea- 
Bone  already  stated,  these  connections  probably  represent 
in  the  main,  efferent  cerebellar  patbs,  i.e.,  part  of  the 
common  paths  originating  in  the  cerebellum,  and  sending 
fibres  or  collaterals  to  each  of  the  associated  nuclei.  The 
sixth  nerve  makes  its  exit  through  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pons,  between  the  latter  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  the  cavemmiB  sinus  it  is  situated  first  above  and  then 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  passes  through 
the  superior  orbital  fissure,  to  join  the  external  rectus 
muscle.     The  sixth  is  the  longest  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
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Owing  to  its  length  and  the  course  it  takes  it  is,  of  all  the 
cranial  nerves,  the  most  liable  to  preseure  from  eznda- 
tions,  BTphilitic  or  other,  occntring  at  the  baee  of  the 
brain. 

The  fifth  is  a  mixed  nerro.  It  has  two  nudei.  The 
sensoiy  nucleus  is  a  colomnar  mass  of  grey  matter  within 
the  ln^ial  port  of  the  tegmentum,  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  pons  through  the  entire  length  of  the  me- 
dulla, and  into  the  spinal  cord,  aa  low  as  the  second  cer- 
vical segment,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  sub- 
stantia gelatinosa.  Though  the  rounded  upper  part  of 
this  tapering  column  is  called  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  the  whole  mass  receives  fibres.  The  fibres  of 
the  fifth  nerve  as  th^  approach  this  nucleus  divide  into 
ascending  and  descending  bundles.  The  latter  are  coarser 
than  the  former,  and  form  the  descending  or  spinal  root. 
The  Gaaserian  ganglion  contains  the  cell  bodies  of  the 
primary  neurones  of  the  sensory  part  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
this  ganglion  being  the  analogue  of  the  dor^ospinal-nxit 
ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  connections  of  the  eenaoiy  part  of  the  fifth  nerve 
are: 

1.  By  ozones  which  cross  the  rapb^  from  the  nucleus 
to  the  opposite  mesial  fillet,  ascend  to  the  thalamus  and, 
after  interruption,  proceed  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  It  is 
probable  that  some  fibres  pass  to  the  fillet  of  the  same 
side,  and  reach  the  brain  as  uncrossed  paths.  Collaterals 
of  the  crossed  and  uncrossed  paths  from  the  iiucleus  prob- 
ably reach  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  ninth, 
and  twelfth  nerves  of  both  sides.  For  reasons  already 
stated  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  functional  relations 
between  the  cranial  nuclei  are  mainly  established  throagb 
paths  that  pass  by  way  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  By  axonee  from  the  cells  of  the  fifth  nucleus  that 
enter  the  inferior  peduncle  and  pass  to  the  cerebellum  as 
constituents  of  the  nucleo-cerebellar  tract.  These  paths 
are  mainly  crossed 

8.  By  collaterals  or  stems  of  the  arcuate  paths  with 
the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth 
nerves  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  chief  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  (nucleus  mastica- 
torins)   is  a  short  column  of  grey  matter  lying  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  pona,  doee  to  the  median  side  of  the 
eensoTy  nucleus. 

The  nudeUB  conflista  of  large  stellate  cells,  the  axones 
of  which  pass  through  the  t^mentum  to  the  surface  of 
the  pons  as  the  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve.  From  the 
mesial  portion  of  the  nucleus  a  number  of  fibres  pass 
dorsally  in  a  curred  manner  toward  the  raph^,  which  they 
cross  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  reach  the 
opposite  nucleus.  A  smaller  constituent  of  the  fifth 
motor  root — the  descending  mesencephalic  root — includes 
fibres  that  spring  from  celU  lying  within  the  lateral  part 
of  the  grey  matter  in  and  about  the  Sylvian  aqueduct. 
Theee  fibres  descend  to  join  the  lai^r  tract  from  the  chief 
motor  nocleos.  Some  fibres  that  spring  from  the  pig- 
mented cells  of  the  substantia  ferruginea  of  the  same  and 
opposite  side  join  the  descending  mesencephalic  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 

The  connections  of  the  motor  part  of  the  fifth  nerve 
are: 

1.  With  the  cortex  of  the  lower  third  of  the  prtecen- 
tral  convolution  of  the  opposite  side  mainly,  but  to  some 
extent  of  the  same  aide.  The  pathway  is  via  the  corona 
radiata,  internal  capsule,  snd  cerebral  peduncle  into  the 
pona,  where,  for  the  most  part,  the  fibres  decussate  and 
end  about  tiie  motor  nucleus.  The  fibres  from  the  cere- 
bral cortex  to  the  cranial  motor  nnclei,  especially  those  to 
the  seventh  and  twelfth,  join  the  fillet,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  the  crustal  fillet.     (See  Fillet.) 

The  seventh  is  now  conaidered  a  mixed  nerve.  The 
cells  of  the  primary  sensoi^  neurones  of  the  seventh  lie  in 
the  geniculate  ganglion,  situated  in  the  knee  of  the  facial 
canal  and  lying  above  the  eighth  and  below  the  seventh 
nerve.  The  dendrites  of  these  eenaoiy  neurones  constitute 
the  sensory  peripheral  fibres  of  the  seventh,  which  course 
in  the  pars  intermedia  or  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  The  axonee 
of  the  geniculate  neurones  form  the  sensory  root  of  the 
seventh.  The  sensory  nucleus  of  reception  of  the  seventh 
nerve  is  shared  in  common  with  the  ninth  and  tenth 
nerves.  The  fibres  of  the  seventh  nerve  on  approaching 
this  nucleus  divide  like  those  of  the  fifth  into  short 
ascending  and  longdescending  branches.  They  terminate 
aboat  the  neurones  of  the  nucleus,  the  paths  being  oon* 
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tinued  by  axones  that  pass  to  ihs  mesial  fillet  of  the 
oppoaite  aide,  and  eventually  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  The 
Einerent  fibres  of  the  seventh  nerve  are  distributed  chiefly 
through  the  chorda  tympani,  which  emerges  from  the 
tympanic  cavity  through  the  GIa«8erian  fissure,  to  join 
the  lingual  nerve.  They  mediate  sensations  of  taste  from 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue.  As  these  fibres 
end  in  ptirt,  at  least,  in  the  same  nucleus  of  reception  as 
the  nin^  nerve,  they  are  considered  by  some  authors  as 
an  aberrant  portion  of  the  latter.  Because  removal  of  the 
Gaseerian  ganglion  has  been  followed  by  complete  loss  of 
taste  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue  (according 
to  some  sui^eons  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  onlv),  it  has 
been  assumed  that  all  the  fibres  of  taste  pass  by  way  of 
tiie  fifth  nerve,  or  at  least  that  those  fibres  of  teste  run- 
ning in  the  chorda  tympani  belong  in  reality  to  the  fifth 
nerve. 

However,  the  results  of  Gushing,"  following  removal 
of  the  Gafiserian  ganglion,  show  that  in  no  case  was  the 
sense  of  taste  in  t±ie  posterior  third  of  the  tongue  affect- 
ed, whilst' that  of  the  anterior  two-thirds,  though  at  first 
diminished  or  even  lost,  was  subsequently  completely 
restored.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  taste  fol- 
lowing removal  of  the  Gaseerian  ganglion  waa  merely  a 
bye-result  of  the  operation.  Gushing  attributes  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  taste  to  post-operative  d^eneration  and 
swelling  of  the  fibres  of  the  lingual  nerve,  which  affected 
the  conductivity  of  the  intenningled  fibres  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  The  taste  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani,  there- 
fore, do  not  originate  in  the  Gaaserian  ^nglion,  and  the 
opioion  given  above  referring  their  origin  to  the  genicu- 
late ganglion  seems,  if  anything,  to  be  substantiated. 
Hunt*"  has  shown  that  inflammation  of  the  geniculate 
ganglion  is  accompanied  by  herpes  zoster  of  the  tym- 
panum, external  auditory  canal,  and  concha,  often  accom- 
panied by  peripheral  facial  palsy,  tinnitus,  deafness,  and 
vertigo.  The  latter  symptoms  are  due  to  the  close  rela- 
tions of  tiie  seventh  and  eighth  nerves  within  the  temporal 
bone.  Hunt  further  pointed  out  the  association  of  in- 
flammations of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  eind  the  gai^ia  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorao-spinal  cervical  ganglia 
with  herpes  of  the  face  and  of  the  occipito-coUoriB  region 
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nepectively,  thus  eetabliahing  the  homology  between  the 
Qasserian  and  geniculate  ganglia  and  those  of  the  doreo- 
trpinal  roots.  Head  and  Ceonpbell "  had  previously  shown 
that  herpes  zoster  was  due  to  a  specific  inflammation  of 
the  doTsal  spinal  root  ganglia. 

The  motor  nucleus  of  the  seventh  nerve  lies  in  the  teg- 
mental region  of  the  pons,  ventral  to  the  sixth  nucleus, 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  connec- 
tions of  this  nucleus  are: 

1.  With  the  motor  cerebral  cortex  of  the  opposite  aide 
by  way  of  the  corona  radiata,  internal  capsule,  crua  cere- 
bri, and  the  crustal  fillet.  The  decussation  takes  place 
about  the  level  of  the  nucleus  of  the  pons, 

3.  With  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  aide.  This  con- 
oection  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

From  clinical  and  pathological  observations  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  special  group  of  cells  in  the  nucleus 
is  related  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  frontalis 
muscles.  This  group  of  cells  is  closely  associated  with 
the  portion  of  the  third  nucleus  innervating  the  levatores 
palpebrarum,  and  is  bilaterally  represented  in  the  cerebral 
motor  cortex.  Hence  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  volun- 
tary motion  of  the  muscles  that  close  the  eye  in  hemi- 
pl^ia  from  one-sided  cerebral  lesion,  e.g.,  hemorrhage. 

Ferrier*  pointed  out  similar  instances  of  bilateral  cor- 
tical innervation  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  one-sided 
cortical  representation  of  speech  in  Broca's  centre. 

The  seventh  nerve  supplies  motor  innervation  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  of  part  of  the  scalp,  and  of  the  ear, 
including  its  intrinsic  muscles. 

The  secretory  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  (bulbar  autono- 
mics) for  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  salivary  glands 
pass  by  way  of  the  chorda  tympani  which,  emerging  from 
the  tyrnpanic  cavity  through  the  Glasserian  fissure,  joins 
tiie  lingual  nerve.  After  coursing  a  short  distance  with 
this  nerve  the  secretory  and  vaso-diletot  fibres  for  the 
salivary  glands  mentioned,  branch  off  and  pass  to  the 
;^ds  along  the  ducts  of  the  latter.  The  cells  of  the  so- 
called  submaxillary  ganglion  receive  only  fibres  destined 
for  the  sublingual  gland,  as  shown  by  Langley,  who  sug- 

Cthat  the  ganglion  be  called  ihe  sublingual.     The 
I    to   the   submazillary   gland   connect  with  nerve 
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cells  lying  within  the  hilus  of  the  gland.  The  sym- 
pathetic autonomica  reach  the  glands  by  way  of  the  supe- 
rior cervical  ganglion. 

The  ninth  is  also  a  mixed  nerve.  The  cells  of  the 
primary  sensory  neurones  lie  in  the  superior  and  petroos 
ganglia  (g.  superius  and  g.  petrosum),  situated  upon  the 
upper  part;  of  the  nerve  trunk  as  it  emerges  from  the 
skull.  The  sensoir  root  traverses  the  fonnatio  reticularis 
grisea,  and  just  before  reaching  the  dorsal  nucleus  divides 
into  a  mesial  and  a  lateral  bundle  of  fibres.  The  former 
and  smaller  bundle  ends  about  the  cells  of  the  sensory 
part  of  the  doraal  nucleus  (nuc.  alse  cinereee).  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  cells  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nucleus  are 
related  to  the  sense  of  taste,  and  it  is  about  these  cells 
that  the  taste  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  end  in  part  at 
least.  The  second  and  larger  bundle  of  fibres  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  fasciculus  solitarius  along  the 
surface  and  between  the  fibres  of  which  lies  a  slender 
column  of  grey  matter.  The  cells  of  this  gr^  matter 
constitute  the  spinal  reception  nucleus  of  this  pairt  of  the 
ninth  nerve. 

The  motor  portion  of  the  ninth  nerve  springs  from 
cells  lying  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  and  in  the  nucleus  am- 
biguuB.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  cortex  of  the  lower  part 
ol  the  pnecentral  gyms  of  the  opposite  side.  The  ninth 
nerve  mediates  sensations  from  tine  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  pharynx  (in  part),  and  from  the  tym- 
panic cavity  and  Eustachian  tube.  It  sends  motor  fibres 
to  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  base  of  the  toi^ue  and 
secretory  fibres  to  the  parotid  gland.  The  dorsal  nucleus, 
which  is  the  nucleus  of  origin  and  reception  for  the  ninth 
and  tenth  nerves,  and  for  the  taste  fibres  of  the  chorda 
tympani  passing  in  the  seventh,  lies  just  lateral  to  the 
median  vestibular  uid  upper  part  of  the  twelfth  nucleus. 
Its  upper  portion  is  covered  by  the  spinal  vestibular 
nucleus  and  its  lower  portion  overlies  the  twelfth  nucleus. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  nucleus — the  fovea  vagi — is 
in  intimate  relation  with  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  median  portion  of  the  nucleus  constitutes  the  dorsal 
motor  nucleus  and  the  remaining  portion  the  dorsal  sen- 
flory  nucleus.  The  nucleus  arabiguus  (nucleus  ventralis) 
Uee  in  the  fonnatio  reticularis  grisea,  midway  between 
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Uie  substantia  geltvtinoea  and  the  dorsal  acceeaoty  olivaiy 
nocleos.  It  consiats  of  a  small  group  of  cells,  giving 
origin  to  motor  fibres,  which  unite  with  the  fibres  from 
the  dorsal  motor  nucleus.  The  motor  nuclei  of  the  ninth 
are  in  crossed  relation  with  the  cerebral  cortex,  like  the 
other  cranial  motor  nervee. 

The  sensory  part  of  the  dorsal  nucleus  (nac.  aln 
cinerete)  and  the  spinal  nucleus  (nuc.  tractus  solitarii), 
which  resembles  the  corresponding  nucleus  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  are  reception  nuclei  for  the  lateral  mixed  nerves 
(VII,  IX,  and  X).  The  fasciculus  solitahus  extends 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  medulla  to  the  lower  limit  of 
the  decussation  of  the  fillet,  and  is  related  to  the  sensory 
fibres  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth  nerves,  llie 
largest  part  of  this  tract  consists  of  the  root  fibres  of  the 
ninth  nerve;  in  fact,  the  tract  itself  is  in  reality  only  the 
continuation  of  the  lai^r  bundle  of  fibres  of  the  ninth 
nerve  on  its  way  to  join  its  nucleus  of  reception,  the  lat- 
ter consising  of  cells  lying  upon  and  within  the  fasciculus 
solitarius. 

The  tenth  (vagus,  pneomogaatricus)  is  a  mixed  nerve, 
The  cell  bodies  of  the  primary  sensoiy  neurones  of  the 
vagus  lie  within  the  ganglion  of  the  root  in  the  jugular 
foramen  and  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  outside  the  jugular 
foramen,  both  ganglia  being  situated  upon  the  npper 
part  of  the  nerve. 

The  centrally  directed  processes  pass  into  the  medulla 
in  company  with  ttie  motor  strands,  and  divide  into  two 
sets  of  fibres,  of  which  the  larger  sot  ends  about  the  lower 
portion  of  the  dorsal  sensoiy  nucleus,  whilst  the  smaller 
set  bends  downward  and  enters  the  fasciculus  solitarius  to 
end  about  the  cells  of  the  reception  nucleus,  situated  upon 
and  between  the  fibres  of  the  fasciculus.  The  sensory 
fibres,  therefore,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves,  as  well  aa 
part,  at  least,  of  the  seventh  (chorda  tympani  fibres)  have 
a  more  or  less  common  nucleus  of  reception  in  the  sen- 
sory part  of  the  dorsal  nucleus  (nuc.  alse  cinerete)  and  in 
the  spinal  reception  nucleus  of  the  fasciculus  solitarius 
(nuc.  tractus  solitarii). 

The  central  connections  of  the  vagus,  like  those  of  the 
other  mixed  nerves,  include: 

1.  Fibres  to  the  median  fillet,  chiefiy  of  the  opposite 
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side,  which  pass  to  the  optic  thalamua.  From  the  latter 
Ihey  are  reUiyed  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

2.  Fibres  that  paes  to  the  cerebellum,  mainly  of  the 
oppofiite  eide,  ae  part  of  tbe  nucleo-cerebell&r  tract. 
EoBs^  considered  the  cells  of  the  sensoiy  part  of  the 
vagus  aa  the  analogues  of  the  vesicular  cells  of  Clarke's 
column. 

8.  Fibres  to  various  other  nuclei  and  centres  in  the 
medulla,  such  as  the  vaso-motor  and  respiratory  centres. 

The  sensory  portion  of  the  vagus  mediates  sensation 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  (branch  from 
tiie  ganglion  of  the  trunk),  larynx,  trachea,  cesophagus, 
stomach,  intestines,  gall-bladder,  gall-ducts,  and  from 
the  lungs  and  pericardium.  The  auricular  branch  from 
the  ganglion  of  the  root  supplies  the  skin  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  auricle  and  ^e  posterior  inferior  portion  of 
the  eitemal  auditory  canal. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  special  fibres  to  the  heart, 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  adrenals,  and  possibly  to 
tJie  intestinal  blood-vessels. 

The  bulbar  or  accessory  portion  of  the  eleventh  nerve  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  an  int^ral  part  of  the  motor 
division  of  the  tenth.  It  is  still  a  question  as  to  the 
nltimate  distribution  of  these  fibres  as  well  as  to  that  of 
some  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  tenth  nerve  proper. 

Van  Gfehucten  *  believes  that  the  accessory  fibres  are 
distributed  chiefiy  to  the  laiynx  vtaihe  inferior  laryngeal 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  tenth,  and  do  not  reach  the  heart 
or  stomach.  Brunton**  concluded  tiiat  the  inhibitory 
cardiac  fibr^  originate  in  the  accessory  nucleus.  The 
efferent  fibres  to  the  heart  from  the  tenth  nerve  proper  are 
most  probably  inhibitory,  and  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  they  reach  the  heart  muscle  directly  or  end  about 
neurones  within  the  heart  structure. 

The  eSerent  fibres  of  the  tenth  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines  include  motor,  inhibitory,  and  secretory  fibres. 
It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  fibres  aSect  the  calibre  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  but  Burton-Opita  ** 
has  shown  tliat  no  vaao-motors  for  the  stomach  or  liver 
nm  in  the  pneumogaetric  nerve.  The  motor  fibres  of  the 
tenth  nerve  originato  in  the  cells  of  the  motor  portion  of 
the  dorsal  nucleus,  and  in  those  of  tbe  nucleus  ambiguus, 
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more  or  lese  in  common  with  the  motor  fibres  of  the  ninth 
nerve.  The  accesaoty  fibres  Bpring  from  cells  located 
within  the  nocleue  ambiguue  otU?.  The  fibres  from  the 
□ncleng  ambiguus  at  first  pass  backward  toward  the  fioor 
of  the  foarth  ventricle,  and  then  bend  sharply  outward, 
and  become  condensed  into  compact  atrands  that  receive 
motor  fibres  from  the  dorsal  nucleus.  From  this  point 
they  proceed  ventro-laterally  with  the  sensoiy  fibres  to  the 
euperacial  origin  of  the  nerve. 

The  eleventh  or  accessory  nerve  is  a  purely  motor  nerve 
supplying  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles.  Its 
npper  medullary  roots  spring  from  the  cells  of  the  motor 
portion  of  the  dorsal  nucleus,  which  gives  origin  to  the 
vagus,  whilst  its  lower,  spinal  roots  spring  from  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  as  low  as  the 
fifth  or  seventh  segment.  The  relation  of  tiie  upper  por- 
tion of  this  nerve  to  the  vagus,  of  which  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  part,  had  already  been  discussed. 

The  twelfth  or  hypoglossal  is  also  a  pure  motor  nerve 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  extrinsic  mus- 
cles of  the  laiynz,  and  those  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone. 
Its  fibres  originate  in  a  distinct  nucleus  lying  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  near  the  middle  line. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  nerves,  lite  the  other  motor 
cranial  nerves,  are  related  to  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the 
opposite  aide.  They  are  also  related  to  the  other  cranial 
nuclei  to  some  extent  through  the  cerebellum.  It  is  stated 
that  the  third,  seventh,  and  twelfth  nuclei  are  in  intimate 
relation.  The  obiectiona  urged  against  the  simple  direct  re- 
lations between  the  cranial  nuclei  render  it  probable  that 
the  chief  relation  between  these  three  nuclei  is  an  indirect 
one  through  the  medium  of  a  common  coordinating  centre, 
such  as  the  cerebellum. 

Gaskell  *  has  shown  that  every  spinal  segment  has  a 
somatic  and  a  splanchnic  root.  Each  somatic  root  is 
divided  into  a  ganglionated  and  a  non-ganglionated  por- 
tion springing  from  the  ceUs  of  the  posterior  (dorsal- 
spinal-root,  ganglion)  and  anterior  home  respectively. 
Tlie  splanchnic  root  is  also  divided  into  ganglionated  and 
non-ganglionated  portions,  which  spring  frOm  the  cells 
of  the  lateral  horn  and  those  of  Clarxe's  column  respect- 
ively.    The  ganglia  of  the  eplanchnic  root  are  the  ganglia 
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of  tiie  sympathetic  chain,  and  are  the  homolt^es  of  tlie 
ganglion  trunci  vagi.  liuB  in  the  eleventh  nerve  the 
flomatic  root,  besides  sending  a  bianch  to  the  cervical 
plexus,  is  distributed  to  the  Btemo-maatoid  and  trapezius 
jnasclee,  whilst  the  splanchnic  root  from  the  lateral  horn 
is  disbibuted  to  the  visceia. 


CHAPTER  IV 

BLOOD-SUPPLY  OF  THE    LABYRINTH   AND    OP   THE 
CRANIAL  NUCLEI 

The  labyrinth  is  supplied  by  the  internal  auditoiy 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  basilar,  which  accompanies  the 
auditory  nerve.  This  vessel  supplies  the  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canaJa,  cochlea,  and  their  membranous  contents. 
The  internal  auditory  divides  into  the  common  cochlear 
(Siebenmaim)  and  the  internal  vestibular  artery.  The 
ItUter  vessel  supplies  the  vestibule.  The  former  divides 
into  two  branchee,  one  of  which,  the  cochlear  artery 
proper,  supplies  the  two  superior  spirals  of  the  cochlea, 
whilst  the  other — the  vestibulo-cochlear  artery— supplied 
the  inferior  spiral  of  the  cochlea  and  the  vestibule.  The 
blood  is  returned  by  the  internal  auditory  vein  into  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  hy  small  veins  which  pasi 
through  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  aqueducts  to  the 
inferior  and  superior  petroeal  sinuses.  Siebenmann 
found  that  the  veins  from  all  tiie  semicircular  canals 
unit«d  in  a  common  trunk,  which  leaves  the  labyrinth 
along  the  aquseductus  vestibuli ;  but  Shambaugh '  found 
Uiat  in  the  sheep,  calf,  and  pig  the  venous  blood  frtmi 
the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  drained  into  the 
canaliculi  cochleee,  but  that  in  the  calf  the  vein  from  the 
crufl  commune  often  leaves  the  labyrinth  along  the  aquot- 
ductus  vestihuli. 

The  labyrinthine  artery  is  thus  a  part  of  the  central 
brain   sjntmi,    and   susceptible   of   similar  pathological 


The  branches  to  the  cochlea,  vestibule,  and  semicircu- 
lar canals  form  delicate  convolutions  in  intimate  relatioD 
with  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  nerve  elements.  Witr- 
maack,*  discussing  the  causation  of  senile  deafness, 
attributes  the  latter  to  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  cochlear 
37 
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nerre,  c«ued  bj  uterio-scleroBis.  "Hie  "electiTe  vnlneis- 
bilify"  of  the  cochlear  biaitch  of  the  anditoiy  nerre  is 
due,  in  part,  to  tlie  fact  tiiat  this  Dene  is  imbedded  in  a 
bony  c^wole,  partly  sniroonded  by  broad,  lymiduitic 
spaces.  The  blood-vees^  are  md  arteries,  whilst  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  cochlear  ganglitm  are  bipolar,  and 
are  mndi  smaller  than  all  other  gtmglion  cells  found  in 


The  veeeels  of  the  labyrinth  are  not  affected  by  intra- 
cranial presBiue  like  those  of  the  retina,  because  most  of 
the  venous  blood  and  lymph  passes  from  tbe  aquKductus 
oocblete  into  the  jugular  vein.  In  conditions  like  ttuuor 
of  the  brain  the  ear  presents  no  sign  analogona  to  the 
retinal  choked  disc. 

The  region  of  the  third  nucleus  is  supplied  by  small 
delicate  branches  of  the  poeterior  cerebral  artery.  These 
branches  are  end  arteries;  that  is,  they  form  no  anasto- 
moses, and  have  no  communication  witti  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  bordering  regions.  Moreover,  these  branches 
change  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  conise,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  superior  and  middle  cerebellar  arteries 
(branches  of  the  basilar)  originate  at  a  point  where  the 
carotid  and  basilar  blood-etreams  meet.  These  facte 
have  been  adduced  to  explain  the  momentary  nystagmus, 
vertigo  and  disturbances  of  vision  which  attend  sudden 
stooping  and  rising  to  the  erect  position,  the  chief  factor 
in  the  causation  of  these  sympttmis  being  sudden  altera- 
tion in  the  blood-supply  of  the  ocular,  cerebellar,  and  other 
centres. 

The  pons  and  medulla  are  supplied  by  the  vertebral 
arteries  and  by  branches  springing  from  them,  viz.,  the 
basilar  and  anterior  spinal.  The  latter  supplies  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  nuclei  situated  in  ite  lower 
region,  including  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  The  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  nuclei  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the 
basilar.  The  medulla  oblongata  receives  further  blood- 
supply  from  branches  of  the  dorsal  spinal,  posterior  cere- 
bral, and  inferior  and  posterior  cerebellar  arteries.  The 
oentral  artery  of  the  medulla,  a  branch  of  the  basilar, 
sends  delicate  branches  to  the  cochlear  and  vestibular 
nnclei.  A  branch  of  the  posterior  communicating  arteiy 
famishea  a  terminal  to  the  red  nucleus.     The  vermis  of 
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tbe  oarebellam  reoeiTea  a  bianch  from  the  Baperior  cere- 
bellar arteiy,  whiM  the  nacleua  dentatas  ia  supplied  b;  a 
biBDch  from  the  middle  cerebellar.  The  cerebral  peduncle, 
through  which  paae  the  bulbo-cerebral  and  cerebello-cero- 
bral  paths  receives  branches  from  ihe  posterior  cerebral 
arteries.  Blanches  from  the  poBterior  commmiicating 
and  from  the  anterior  choroid  arteries  reach  the  internal 
capsule. 

It  is  stated  (Kyle*')  that  affections  tending  to  obstruct 
the  vessels  supplying  the  cortical  centres  and  the  nuclei 
and  paths  related  to  the  vestibular  svatem  may  caose  ver- 
tigo and  other  symptoms  osaally  referred  to  dteturbances 
witiiin  the  labyrinth. 

In  general,  it  ma^  be  said  that  the  vascular  supply  of* 
the  b&ee  of  the  brain  ia  faulty  from  the  standpoint  of 
collateral  circulation.  Hence  the  persistence  of  symptoms 
from  small  vascular  lesions  of  areas  adjoining  the  base, 
lesions  which,  if  they  occurred  upon  the  convexity  of  the 
hemispheres,  would  easily  be  compensated  by  collateral 
blood-Bupply.  The  area  of  the  third  nucleus  having  the 
poorest  blood-supply  of  auy  part  of  the  brain,  every 
serious  disturbance  of  the  circulation  has  its  effect  upon 
the  innervation  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Thus  in  profound 
aniemic  states  from  loss  of  blood  or  other  cause,  and  in 
the  cachexia  of  wasting  diseases,  it  is  common  to  find 
disturbaQcea  of  vision,  some  nystagmus,  and  vertigo, 
Theee  symptoms  are  similarly  encountered  when  a  person 
who  has  lain  in  bed  some  time  first  assumes  the  erect 
posture.  Here  the  vaso-motor  mechanisms  have  become 
disordered  from  disuse,  and  there  ensue,  when  the  patient 
first  attempts  to  stand  up,  temporary  irregularities  in  the 
blood-Bupply  of  the  ocular  and  possibly  ottier  centres. 


CHAPTER  V 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ANATOMICAL  CONNECTIONS 

Connections  of  the   Vestibular  Nerve 

The  veetibular  nerve  ends  in  the  vestibular  nuclei  of 
reception.     From  the  nuclei  fibres  pa^: 

(a)  To  the  cerebellar  roof  nucleus  of  the  opposite  aide 
88  the  veetibulo-cerebellar  tract.  Risien-Rusaell "  and 
Ferrier  and  Turner  ^  showed  that  this  is  an  efferent  path 
between  the  vermis  and  Deiters'  nucleus,  but  Koll^er, 
from  embryological  studies,  concludes  that  some  of  the 
fibres  are  azones  of  Deiters'  cells  a  few  coming  from  the 
chief  auditory  nucleus. 

(b)  As  arcuate  fibres  passing  ventro-medially  into  the 
t^mentum  of  the  pone  to  cross  the  middle  line,  and  so 
bend  upward  and  downward  to  reach  other  levels.  Some 
fibres,  however,  remain  on  the  same  aide.  Of  the  crossed 
fibres  some  are  said  to  join  the  mesial  fillet  to  reach  the 
thalamus  and  superior  colliculi,  while  others  are  said  to 
join  the  lateral  fillet  and  so  reach  the  inferior  colliculi, 
and  possibly  the  auditory  cortex. 

(c)  CommisBural  fibres  between  the  nucleus  of  Bech- 
terew  or  superior  vestibular  nucleus  on  either  aide. 

(d)  Fibres  to  the  abducent  nucleus.  Gordinier  and 
others  believe  that  each  vestibular  nucleus  sends  fibres  to 
the  abducent  nucleus  on  either  side.  Duval  and  Laborde 
showed  that  the  sixth  nucleua  was  connected  with  the 
third  and  fourth  nerve  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
stimulation  of  the  area  of  the  sixth  nucleus  caused  the 
eyes  to  turn  to  the  aide  of  stimulation.  This,  however, 
does  not  prove  that  the  sixth  nucleus  coordinates  these 
movements.  Schafer  insists  that  no  fibres  enter  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  fasciculus  from  the  sixth  or  t£ird 
nocleuB.  Moreover,  it  is  not  apparent  why  the  fibres  to 
the  sixth  nucleus  are  necessarily  the  direct  continuatioDfl 
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of  Testibnlar  fibre-patha,  and  not  the  oontinoatioD  of 
descending  paths  nom  the  cerebellum.  The  pooterior 
longitDdinal  fascicnlns  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
nndei  of  the  sixth,  third,  and  foorth  nerves,  and  reoeivee 
nnmerooa  fibres,  both  crossed  and  tmcroesed,  from  the 
Teetibalar  (inclnding  Deiters')  and  from  other  nnclei. 
MoreoTBT,  when  eye  moTements  take  place  in  response  to 
Teetibalar  stimnlation  movements  of  other  parts  take 
place  ooncurrently  and  in  a  coordinated  manner.  Hence 
bat  little  impor^Jice  is  to  be  attached  to  this  connection 
between  the  veetibnlar  nerve  and  the  sixth  nucleus,  unless 
it  be  distinctly  understood  as  an  indirect  connection 
ttiTouf^  the  medium  of  the  cerebellum  or  other  coordina- 
ting centre  via  the  vestibular  (Deiters')  noclens  or  the 
posterior  longitudinal  fascicolus,  or  both. 

(e)  Crossed  and  uncrossed  fibres  to  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus. 

(f)  Fibres  to  the  spinal  cord.  These  fibres  com- 
monicate  with  the  olivary  body  and  lat«ml  oolnnms. 
ITie  descending  vestibolo-olirary  tract  passes  to  the 
olivary  body  of  the  same  side  (Van  Giesen*'^,  whilst  the 
veetibulo- spinal  tract  passes  through  the  periphery  of  the 
lateral  field  of  the  fonnatio  reticulans,  «id  descends  in 
the  lateral  oolumn  of  the  ooid.  Its  ultimate  distribution 
is  unknown,  but  it  probably  ends  in  relation  with  the 
vraitral  horn  cells. 

The  fibres  to  the  spinal  cord  and  superior  olive  are 
notalttwether  to  be  considered  as  mainly  continuations  of 
paths  direct  from  the  vestibular  nerve.  For  the  reaaoiu 
given  in  discussing  the  fibres  to  the  sixth  nucleus  these 
fibres  are  to  be  regtuded  as  coming  in  part  from  the  cere- 
bellum via  Deiters'  nucleus.  The  latter  has  many  affet^ 
ent  and  efferent  neurones,  and  ia,  therefore,  properly  con- 
sidered as  a  relay  station  for  both  afferent  and  efferent 
impulses,  rather  ^an  a  coordinating  centre  of  the  higher 
order.  More  recent  inveetigations  show  that  part  of  the 
ventral  (anterior)  marginal  fasciculus  (vestibalo-spiaal 
tract)  comes  from  the  roof  nucleus  of  the  cerebellum 
^Morris  ^ .  The  same  author  states  that  the  fibres  from 
uie  vestibular  nucleus  to  the  abducent  nncleus  travel  by 
way  of  the  posteiioi  median  (lon^todinal)  iMQioaloe  « 
bptti  eides. 
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The  veetibalo-oIiTaiy  tract  is  best  regarded  sb  being 
in  part  at  least  the  continuatioc  of  vestibular  paths  after 
interruption  in  Deiters'  nncleuB.  Bescbing  the  olive  on 
tbe  same  eide  the  fibres  croas  to  the  opposite  olive  and 
proceed  in  part  to  the  cerebellum  by  way  of  the  restiform 
body.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  v.  Bech- 
terew's  experiments,  in  which  lesions  of  the  inierioi  olive 
caused  rotations  and  ocular  deviations,  exactly  like  those 
following  section  of  the  vestibular  nerve  on  the  same 
side.  The  tract  may,  therefore,  be  called  tbe  crossed 
vestibulo-olivo-cerebellar  tract,  whilst  tbe  descending;  ves- 
tibulo-spioal  tract  may  be  called  the  cerebello-vestibulo- 
spinal  tract.  The  olivary  fasciculus,  orHelweg's  bundle, 
coimects  the  spinal  neurones  with  the  olive  and  ioditectJy 
with  the  ceretellum  (Morris). 

Much  confusion  is  created  by  anatomical  writers 
retaining  the  term,  "direct  sensory  cerebellar  tract  of 
Edinger. "  This  tract  was  described  by  E^dinger  in  his 
earlier  work,  viz.,  "Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Structure  of 
the  Central  Nervous  System."  In  his  later  work,  "The 
Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  of  Man  and  of 
the  Vertebrates  in  General, "  Edinger  himself  discards  the 
term,  "direct  senson^  cerebellar  tract,"  saying:  "It  is 
wiser  at  present  to  designate  the  system  as  traotus  cere- 
bellaris  acustica,  etc."  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  tbe  direct  sensory  cerebellar  tract  contains  nothing 
more  by  way  of  afferent  paths  than  what  is  included  in 
the  sensory  nucleo-cerebellar  paths  (q.v.). 

According  toCuiminghani,*'  both  the  principal  nucleus 
and  the  nucleus  of  Deiters  are  in  intimate  relation  witii 
the  superior  worm  of  the  cerebellum.  Deiters  himself,  as 
well  as  Ferrier  and  Turner,  believe  that  Deiters'  nucleus 
is  an  intemode  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  cord, 
Ferrier  and  Turner  adduce  strong  evidence  to  support  this 
view.  But  Kolliker  has  shown  that  some  of  the  paths 
are  afferent,  i.e.,  to  the  cerebellum.  Klemofi**  believes 
the  axones  of  Dieters*  nucleus  form  the  ventral  (anterior) 
tract  of  Lowenthal,  i.e.,  the  tractus  vestibulo-spinalis  of 
Monakow,  descending  in  the  anterolateral  column  of  the 
cord. 

Ferrier  and  Turner  observed  that  after  section  of  the 
eighth  nerve,  the  doscendii^  vestibular  root  did  po( 
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degenerate.  They  believe,  therefore,  that  this  root  forms 
an  intemodal  connection  between  Deiiers'  nacleoB  and  the 
coneate  nncleos.  Brace  Baw  the  lower  end  of  the  descend- 
ing vestibolar  root  terminate  in  the  ciineat«  nucIeuB.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  descending  vestibiilar 
root  is  a  continuation  of  afferent  cerebellar  paths  repre- 
sented in  the  dorsal  fasciculi  (oolumns  of  Qoll  and 
Buidach). 

Cerebellar  Conneetiont 

1.  Throng  the  inferior  peduncle  by: 

(a)  The  direct  cerebellar  tract  (dorsal  apioo-cerebel- 
lar  fasciculus  or  tract  of  Flechsig)  continues,  after  in- 
terruption, the  afferent  paths  from  the  posterior  nerve 
roots  of  the  same  side  to  the  superior  worm  of  the  same 
and  <^poaite  side,  i.e.,  in  the  monticulate  and  lingual 
lobules. 

^b)  The  arcuate  fibres — anterior  and  posterior  super- 
ficial— from  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  of  the  same 
and  opposite  aide.  The  fibres  of  the  so-called  descending 
root  of  the  vestibular  nerve  may  be  grouped  here.  (See 
Vestibular  connections.) 

(c)  The  olivo-cerebellar  fibres,  chiefly  from  the  oppo- 
site inferior  olivary  nucleus,  but  to  a  limited  extent  from 
the  nucleus  of  the  same  side.  These  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reatiform  body,  and  end  within 
the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere  and  worm,  and  also  within 
die  fibre  complex  enveloping  the  nucleus  dentatus.  The 
fibres  are  mostly  afferent  (v.  Bechterew  ") .  The  atrophy, 
however,  of  this  nucleus,  which  is  present  in  failure  of 
development  of  the  opposite  half  of  ^e  cerebellum  or  fol- 
lowing its  removal,  seems  to  show  that  many  of  the  cere- 
bello-olivary  fibres  are  efferent  paths.  The  further  links 
of  connection  are  uncertain. 

KoUiker  maintains  that  some  of  the  oHvo-cerebellar 
fibres  are  axones  of  the  cells  of  P^irkinje  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  that  fibres  from  some  olivoiy  cells  pass 
downward  into  the  anterior  ground  bundle.  The  possi- 
bility of  some  of  the  olivo-cerebellar  fibres  being  continu- 
ations of  vestibular  afferent  paths  should  be  remembered. 
The  route  in  such  a  case  would  be  along  the  vestibular 
perve  to  X}eiteiB'  pucleus,  thence  to  the  oHve  on  t^e  same 
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«ide,  tfaeoce  ctom  tiie  midliiie  to  the  opposite  <Arre  and 
throo^  the  reetifonn  bodr  to  the  cer^lhun.  Snch  a 
ooimectioD  woold  ezplam  Uie  idieDomens  obsrared  hy  v. 
Bechteretr  **  following  destrnctun  of  tlie  (dire  and  many 
other  experimental  pbenranena  which  othenriBe  are  not 
lead  i  If  expliciUile. 

From  the  manifestiv  important  ccHinecti<Hi0  betireen 
the  olive  and  the  cerebellnm  it  would  seem  that  the  olive 
it  a  great  relay  station  for  afferent  and  efferent  cerebelhtr 
paths,  if  not  a  oooTxHnating  centre  of  eqnilibriom  on  ita 
own  account,  t.  Becht^tew  believee  the  inferior  olive  is 
related  closely  to  tactile  sensibility. 

(d)  Fibres  from  the  nnclens  lateralis  of  the  mednlla 
to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere.  The  noclens 
lateralis  is  a  collection  of  cells  in  the  formatio  reticolaris 
grisea  near  the  periphery  and  rential  to  the  spinal 
trigeminal  root.  The  nacleoa  is  r^arded  aa  the  anali^ue 
of  the  lateral  horn  cells. 

(e)  Fibres  from  the  arcnate  nnclens  (a  collection  of 
cells  in  the  paths  of  the  anterior  superficial  arcnate  fibres) 
to  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

(f)  The  nncleo-cerebellar  tract,  i.e.,  fibres  from  the 
reception  nuclei  of  the  trifacial,  facial,  vestibular,  coch- 
lear, glosBO-phaiyngeal,  and  vagus.  This  tract  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  peduncle,  and  ends  chiefly  in  the  roof 
nucleus  (nucleua  fastigii)  of  the  same  and  opposite  side. 
This  tract  includes  the  direct  sensory  cerebellar  tract  of 
Gdinger.     (See  Vestibular  connections.) 

(g)  Fibres  from  the  cerebellar  roof  nnclens  to  Deitere' 
nucleus,  and  thence  by  the  vestibulo-spinal  tract  to  the 
antero-lateral  column  of  the  cord  (ventral  marginal  fasci- 
culus and  the  fasciculus  from  the  formatio  reticularis) . 

(h)  According  to  some  anatomical  writers,  additional 
vestibular,  and  possibly  other  sensory  fibres,  pass  with- 
out interruption  byway  of  the  reBtiform  body  to  the  cere- 
bellar roof  nuclei,  constituting  the  direct  sensory  cere- 
bellar tract  of  Edinger.  As  before  noted,  Edinger's  direct 
sensory  cerebellar  tract,  considered  as  an  afferent  cerebel- 
lar pathway,  is  in  reality  identical  wi^  the  nucleo* 
cerebellar  tnwt. 


Conneetiona  of  the  CerebeUum  Through  the  Middle 
Peduncle 
Afferent  patha,  i.e.,  to  the  ceTebellom. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  pontine  nncleoa  as  oon- 
tinuationa  of  the  fronto-cerebellar  and  of  the  tetnpoio- 
oGcipito-cerebellar  tracta.  These  paths  oonneGt  the  cells 
of  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  lobes  with  the  cor- 
tex of  the  opposite  half  of  the  cerebellum,  ending  chiefiy 
in  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere,  in  the  worm,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  nucleus  dentatus.  The  tracts  are  chiefly 
crossed. 

2.  CollateralB  from  pTramidal  tracts  to  the  pontine 
nuclei. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  cerebellnm. 

1.  Fibres — ^the  sxonee  of  the  Purkinje  cells  in  the 
cerebellar  cortex — which  cross  the  middle  line  to  end  in 
relation  with  the  cells  of  the  nacleus  tegmenti  (red 
nucleus),  close  to  the  mph4  (v.  Bechterew '*) .  The  tract 
is  mainly  uncrossed,  owing  to  a  double  decussation,  viz., 
in  the  superior  peduncles  and  in  Forel'e  decussation. 

2.  Fibres  from  tiie  cells  of  Purkinje  to  the  nucleus 
pontie  of  the  same  and  opposite  side  have  been  assumed 
to  exist.  Ferrier  maintains  that  the  cerebello-pontine 
fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle,  after  crossing  the  middle 
line,  join  the  pyramidal  tract,  to  recroes  in  the  pyramidal 
decussation.  Such  a  pathway  would  establish  efferent 
relations  between  each  half  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
stnicturesof  the  same  side  of  the  body.  Perrier's  experi- 
ments undoubtedly  establish  a  marked  functional  relation- 
ship  between  these  parts,  but  recent  obeervations  seem  to 
show  that  the  efferent  cerebello-pontine  fibres  do  not  end 
in  the  nucleus  poutis  but,  after  crossing  the  middle  line, 
are  believed  to  end  within  the  tegmentum  in  the  red 
nucleus  (v.  Bechterew). 

Ferrier,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  the  nucleus 
pcmtis,  nor  of  interruption  of  the  efferent  paths  at  ttiis 
point.  V.  Bechterew's  assumption  may  be  accepted,  and 
there  is  still  provision  for  a  possible  recroesing  of  this 
efferent  cerebellar  path  by  fibres  which  emerge  from  the 
ventro-medial  surface  of  the  red  nucleus,  and  cross  the 
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Bide,  thence  cross  the  midline  to  tiie  opposite  olive  and 
through  the  reetiform  body  to  the  cerebellum.  Such  a 
connection  would  explain  tiie  phenomena  obeerved  by  t. 
Bechterew  "  following  destruction  of  the  olive  and  many 
other  experiments  phenomena  which  otherwise  are  not 
readily  explicable. 

From  the  manifestly  important  connections  between 
ihe  olive  and  the  cerebellum  it  would  seem  that  the  olive 
is  a  great  relay  station  for  afferent  and  efferent  cerebellar 
paths,  if  not  a  coordinating  centre  of  equilibrium  on  its 
own  account,  v.  Bechterew  believes  the  inferior  olive  is 
related  closely  to  tactile  sensibility. 

(d)  Fibres  from  the  nucleus  lateralis  of  the  medulla 
to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere.  The  nuclens 
lateralis  is  a  collection  of  cells  in  the  formatio  reticularis 
grisea  near  the  periphery  and  ventral  to  the  spinal 
trigeminal  root.  The  nucleus  ie  regarded  as  the  analogue 
of  the  lateral  horn  cells. 

(e)  Fibres  from  the  arcuate  nucleus  (a  collection  of 
cells  in  the  paths  of  the  anterior  superficial  arcuate  fibres) 
to  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

(f)  The  nueleo-cerebellar  tract,  i.e.,  fibres  from  the 
reception  nuclei  of  the  trifacial,  facial,  vestibular,  coch- 
lear, ((losso-phaiyngeal,  and  vagus.  I^is  tract  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  peduncle,  and  ends  cbiefiy  in  the  roof 
nucleus  (nucleus  fastigii)  of  the  same  and  oppoeite  side. 
This  tract  includes  the  direct  sensory  cerebellar  tract  of 
Edinger.     (See  Vestibular  connections.) 

(g)  Fibres  from  the  cerebellar  roof  nucleusto  Deiters' 
nucleus,  and  thence  by  the  vostibulo-spinal  tract  to  the 
antero-lateral  column  of  the  cord  (ventral  marginal  fsaci- 
culua  and  the  fasciculus  from  the  torroatio  reticularis). 

(h)  According  to  some  anatomical  writers,  additional 
vestibular,  and  possibly  other  sensory  fibres,  pass  with- 
out interruption  byway  of  the  restiform  body  to  the  cere- 
bellar roof  nuclei,  constitntiiu;  the  direct  sensory  cere- 
bellar tract  of  Edinger.  As  before  rwted,  Eldinger's  direct 
sensory  cerebellar  tract,  considered  as  an  afferent  cerebel- 
lar pathway,  is  in  reality  identical  with  the  nadw- 
cerebeUar  tract. 


Conntciions  of  the  Cerebellum  l^rouffk  the  Middle 
Peduncle 
hSeteat  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  cerebelliim. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  pontine  nnclens  as  oon- 
tinaationa  of  the  fronto-cerebeUar  and  of  the  tenipon>- 
occipito-cerebellar  tracta.  These  paths  connect  the  cells 
of  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  lobes  witii  the  cor- 
tex of  the  opposite  half  of  the  cerebellom,  ending  chiefly 
in  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere,  in  tiie  wonn,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  nucleus  dentatos.  The  tracts  are  chiefly 
crossed. 

2.  Collaterals  from  pyramidal  tracts  to  the  pontine 
nuclei. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  cerebellum. 

1.  Fibres — the  axtmes  of  the  Purkinje  cells  in  the 
cerebellar  cortex — vhich  cross  the  middle  line  to  end  in 
relation  with  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  tegmenti  (red 
nnclens) ,  close  to  the  raph^  (v.  Bechterew  ") .  The  tract 
is  mainly  uncrossed,  owing  to  a  double  decussation,  viz., 
in  the  superior  peduncles  and  in  Forel's  decussation. 

2.  Fibres  from  the  cells  of  Purkinje  to  the  nucleus 
pontia  of  the  same  and  opposite  side  have  been  assumed 
to  exist.  Ferrier  maintains  that  the  cerebello-pontine 
fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle,  after  crossing  the  middle 
line,  join  the  pyramidal  tract,  to  recross  in  t£e  pyramidal 
decussation.  Such  a  pathway  would  eBtablisn  efferent 
relations  between  each  half  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
structureeof  the  same  side  of  the  body.  Perrier's  experi- 
ments undoubtedly  establish  a  marked  functional  relation- 
ship between  these  parts,  but  recent  observations  seem  to 
show  that  the  efferent  cerebello-pontine  fibres  do  not  end 
in  the  nucleus  poutis  but,  after  crossing  the  middle  line, 
are  believed  to  end  within  tJie  tegmentum  in  tJie  red 
nucleus  (v.  Bechterew). 

Ferrier,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  the  nucleus 
pontis,  nor  of  interruption  of  the  efferent  paths  at  this 
point.  V.  Bechterew's  assumption  may  be  accepted,  and 
there  is  still  provision  for  a  possible  recrossing  of  this 
efferent  cerebellar  path  hy  fibres  which  emerge  from  the 
ventro-medial  surface  of  the  red  nucleus,  and  cross  tlie 
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middle  line  as  the  deoaBsation  of  Forel  bending  down- 
ward as  the  rabro-apinal  tract. 

The  middle  cerebellar  peduncle,  according  to  t.  Bech- 
terew,  contains:  (a)  Cerebral  fibree  wbich  originnte  in 
the  superior  and  lateral  parta  of  the  cerebellar  cortex,  and 
in  the  area  of  the  upper  worm  and  central  nucleus,  and 
pasB  to  the  upper  half  of  the  pons,  where  some  of  the  fibres 
irtnn  the  cerebrum  along  the  medial  and  latmal  divisions 
of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  are  intermpted.  The  motor 
tracts  of  the  cerebrum  are  joined  in  tiie  ganglia  of  the 
pons  by  impulses  from  the  cerebellum  conveyed  in  the 
middle  peduncle. 

(b)  The  spinal  fibres,  which  are  cerebeUo-fugal,  arise 
from  the  anterior  and  middle  parts  of  the  cerebellar  cor- 
tex, and  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
PODS  on  both  sides.  From  this  point  fibres  pass  as  the 
lasciculns  verticalis  to  the  region  of  the  nucleus  reticu- 
laris and  the  lateral  area  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  and 
finally  to  the  antero-lateral  ground  bundles  of  the  cord 
(fascicnlua  to  and  from  the  formatio  reticularis) .  A  few 
fibree  reach  the  corpora  quadrigemina  with  the  lemniscus. 
From  the  above  it  is  manifest  that  v.  Bechterew  agrees 
with  Ferrier  in  the  main  facts. 

2.  Fibres  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  via  the  spinal 
bundle  and  the  median  fillet  (v.  Bechterew). 

Connections  of  the  Cerebellum  Through  the  Superior 
Peduncle 

Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  cerebellum. 

1.  Fibres  from  Gowers'  tract  (ventral  spioo-cerebellar 
bact),  arching  over  the  fifth  nerve  to  reach  tiie  superior 
peduncle  and  thence  to  reach  the  dentate  nucleus  and 
cerebellar  cortex  of  the  same  aide  (Hoche).  As  some  of 
the  posterior  root  fibree,  of  which  Qowers  tract  ie  a  con- 
tinuation, decussate  in  the  anterior  commissure,  this  tract 
is,  in  pait,  crossed. 

Mc^  believes  liie  fibres  of  Gowers'  tract  taking  this 
course  end  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vermis,  whilst 
the  remaining  fibres  of  Gowers'  tract  end  in  ihe  ooipon 
qnadrigemina  and  the  thalamus. 
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3.  Fibne  from  tbe  red  nocleiu  to  the  dentate  Qooleoa. 
This  patii  ia  nminlv  crossed. 

8.  Fibres  to  the  cerebellum  from  the  ocolo-motor 
nucleus — afferent  ocular  and  pupillary  paths  (t.  Bedi- 
terew).     This  path  is  crossed. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  oerebellum. 

1.  Fibres  of  the  cerebello-tegmental  tract,  which 
spring  from  the  dentate  nucleus  with  probably  aogmenta- 
tions  from  the  roof  nucleus  and  cortex  of  the  worm.  At 
the  decussation  of  the  superior  peduncles  most  of  the 
fibres  cross.  Above  this  decnssation  the  fibres  are  in 
large  measure  intormpted  in  the  red  nncleus,  those  not  so 
interrupted  passing  tiuough  the  Bubthalamic  region  to 
end  in  relation  with  the  cells  of  the  thalamus.  Most  of 
tbe  fibre-paths  ending  in  the  red  nucleus  are  continued  by 
rubral  nenrones  to  the  thalamus.  From  the  thalamus  the 
nninterrupted  paths,  as  well  as  tiiose  interrupted  in  the 
red  nucleus,  are  continued  to  the  cerebral  cortex  by  the 
thalamo-cortical  paths.  Many  of  the  fibre-paths  ending 
in  the  red  nuclens  are,  however,  diverted  into  the  nibro- 
spinal  tract  which,  for  the  most  part,  crosses  the  median 
line  in  the  decussation  of  Forel,  and  traveraee  the  brain 
item  and  aotero-lateral  colnnms  of  the  cord  to  reach  the 
vraitxal  root  cells.  Tbe  connections  of  the  cerebellum 
thronf^  the  rabro-spinal  tract  are,  therefore,  chiefiy  un< 
crossed. 

The  axonee  of -tiie  red  nucleus  neurones,  which  form  the 
mbro-spinal  tract,  emerge  from  the  ventro-medial  surface 
of  tiie  nncleus,  cross  the  middle  line  at  the  decussation  of 
Forel,  and  bend  downward  within  the  tegmentum  of  the 
mid-brain  and  pons  to  reach  the  medulla,  finallv  entering 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  as  an  important  but  oncer- 
tainly  defined  descending  tract,  which  may  be  fairly  rep- 
resented as  the  intermediate  fasciculus.  The  cerebello- 
Tubio-tJialamico-oortical  paths  are  mainly  crossed,  while 
the  cerebello-rubro-spinal  tracts,  owin^  to  a  double  decus- 
sation, bring  the  cerebellum  into  relation  mainly  with  the 
motor  loot  cells  of  the  same  side. 

2.  Fibres  to  the  ocalo-motor  nocleus  of  the  opposite 
side.  Theee  fibres  contain  the  afferent  pupil  refiex  path 
(v.  Bechteiew  **) ,  but  they  also  contain  efferent  pwths, 
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probably  concerned  in  the  ctmjagste  movements  of  the 
eyes.     Thia  tract  is  crossed. 

The  dorsal  zones  of  the  esrly  metenoephalon  besides 
providing  the  reception  nuclei  of  tlie  sensoty  cranial 
nervee,  and  perhaps  of  the  pontine  nuclei,  contribate  the 
neuroblasts,  which  become  the  nervous  elements  of  the 
oerebellmn.  The  ventral  zones  play  an  active  part  in 
producing  the  t^mental  portion  of  the  pons  and  nuclei 
of  origin  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventii  cranial  nerves. 
As  in  the  medulla  bo  in  the  pons,  the  ventral  tracts  are 
relatively  late  additions  to  the  t^jmentom,  which  is  the 
primary  and  oldest  part  of  this  s^ment  of  tiie  brain  stem. 
The  bulky  ventral  nervous  masses  take  fonu  only  after 
tlie  appearance  of  the  cerebro-apinal  and  cerebro-cerebellar 
paths.  The  human  cerebellum  is,  therefore,  developed 
from  the  roof-plate  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  dorsal  xonea 
of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  metencephalon. 

The  poeterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  contains; 

1.  Fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the  posterior  couunissure 
(Darkschewitsch's  nucleus)  in  advance  of  the  third  nerve 
nucleus  in  the  giey  matter,  about  the  upper  end  of  the 
Sylvian  aqueduct.  The  fibres  cross  to  join  the  fasciculus 
of  the  opposite  side. 

2.  Fibres,  also  crossed,  from  the  nucleus  fasciculi 
longitudinalis  dorsalis  in  the  gr^  matter  of  the  floor  of 
the  third  ventricle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corpus  mam- 
millare. 

8.  Fibres  croesed  and  uncrossed  from  the  vestibnlar 
(Deiters')  nucleus.  For  reasons  already  stated  in  dis- 
cussine  the  vestibular  connections,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  paths  lying  between  Deiters'  nucleus  and  the 
poeterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  merely  represent  the  con- 
tinuations of  paths  from  the  semicircular  canals  to  Deiters' 
nucleus,  and  thence  to  the  oculaj  and  other  nuclei.  Many 
of  the  fibres  undoubtedly  are  continuations  of  paths  from 
the  cerebellum  and  other  higher  centres,  perhaps,  and 
cany  efferent  impulses,  whilst  others  are  afferent — the 
continuations  perhaps  of  vestibular  paths,  but  their  main 
objective  point  is  not  the  sixth  nucleus,  but  rather  some 
hij^er  coordinating  centre.  Either  of  these  suppositions 
muies  it  possible  to  explain  the  phenomena  observed  on 
Btimulating  the  area  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the 
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sixth  neire  nncleuB  withont  accordiiw  this  latter  centre 
tiie  dignity  of  a  coordinating  centre  for  the  other  ocular 
mnsclee,  and  also  without  encountering  the  awkward  ob- 
jections the  latter  hTpotheeis  entails. 

4.  Fibres  from  the  abdncena  nucleus  to  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus.  The  existence  of  these  or  of  any  fibres 
leaving  tiie  abducens  nucleus  to  enter  the  posterior  longi- 
tudi^  fasciculus  is  denied  by  Schafer." 

5.  Fibres  from  the  reception  nuclei  of  the  remaining 
sensory  nerves  of  the  brain  stem  of  the  same  and  opposite 
aides.  These  fibres  are  probably  all  afferent,  their  objec- 
tive point  being  the  higher  coordinating  centres,  and 
periiaps  also  centres  at  other  levels,  which  by  their  means 
— through  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus — ^may  be 
broo^t  into  relation  for  reflex  movemeato  of  a  lower 
order. 

6.  Fibres  traversing  the  conmiissnra  hypothalamica 

Slinger''),  to  reach  probably  the  manmdllary  body  of 
opposite  side. 

7.  Fibres  probably  also  to  &e  thalamus,  subthalamic 
legion,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  red  nucleus,  and 
the  cerebellum. 

The  connections  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fascicu- 
lus are  important  and  far-reaching,  but  they  have  been 
only  imperfectly  worked  out  The  connection  with  the 
cerebellum  is  undoubted,  and  yet  no  definite  path  of  any 
importance  has  been  traced.  The  same  has  to  be  said  of 
its  connections  with  other  higher  centres. 

Connections  of  th«  Mesial  Fillet  or  Lemniscus 

1.  Fibres  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cnnea- 
tos  which,  for  the  most  part,  cross  the  middle  line  as  the 
aicnate  fibres  making  the  sensory  decussation  about  the 
upper  border  of  the  pyramidal  decussation  in  the  lower 
I«rt  of  the  medulla  oblongate.  This  sensory  decussation 
marks  the  lowest  limit  of  the  fillet  and  the  fibres  compos- 
ing it  are  continuations  of  the  paths  represented  in  the 
posterior  fasciculi  of  the  cord,  viz.,  those  of  Ooll  and 
Bordach  derived  from  the  posterior  nerve  roote  of  the 
same  side.     The  fillet  tract  is  mainly  crossed. 

2.  Fibres  from  the  reception  nudei  of  all  tiis  sensory 
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cranial  nerree  connected  with  the  bntin  atem.  Theee 
fibres  are  mainly  crossed. 

8.  Fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  more  ezteosive  nuclei, 
e.g.,  from  those  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa.  Accom- 
panying the  spinal  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  nnmeroos  fibres 
sweep  toward  the  raph6  and,  with  few  exceptions,  cross 
to  join  the  fillet  of  the  opposite  side. 

These  three  sets  of  fibres  constituting  the  bulbo-tepto- 
tiialamic  tract  course  apward  through  the  tegmentum. 
Many  of  the  fibres  end  around  the  deeper  grey  stratum  of 
the  superior  colliculus,  some  passing  over  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  to  the  opposite  coUiculua.  The  remaining  fibres 
pass  on  to  reach  uie  cells  in  the  ventml  part  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  thence  the  paths  are  continued  to  various  parts 
of  ihe  cerebral  cortex.  Other  fibres  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  cuneate  nucleus  end  in  the  corpus  aubthalami- 
cum  and  the  lenticular  nucleus.  From  the  cells  of  the 
latter,  fibres  proceed  through  the  commissure  of  Meynert 
— a  strand  placed  just  above  the  optic  chiasm — to  the 
lenticular  nucleus  of  the  opposite  aide.  Still  other  fibres 
can  be  traced  into  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  brain 
and  into  the  mammillary  body. 

The  fillet  has  also  strands  running  in  an  opposite 
direction.     Some  of  these  are  probably : 

4.  Fibres  from  the  cells  of  .the  optic  thalamus  and 
corpora  qnadrigemina. 

5.  Eneientstrandswhichestablishconnectionsbetweea 
the  oetebral  cortex  and  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cranial 
nerves,  especially  the  seventh  and  twelfth.  These  cortico- 
bulbar  tracts  join  the  median  fillet  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pons,  and  descend  with  it  as  far  as  the  upper  limit  of 
the  twelfth  nncleus.  This  part  is  often  called  the  cmstal 
fillet.  On  reaching  the  levels  of  the  varions  nuclei,  the 
fibres  destined  for  tnem  undergo  decussation  for  the  most 
part. 

6.  Fibres  from  the  cerebellum  via  the  spinal  bundle 
of  the  middle  peduncle  to  the  corpora  qnadrigemina  (v. 
Bechterew). 
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Cimnections  of  the  Superior  Colliculi  of  the  Corpora 
Quadrigemina 
Afferent  pathe,  i  e.,  to  the  collicnli. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  optic  tract  through  the  superior 
brachium directly,  or  after  interroption  in  the  lateral  gen- 
iculate body.  Probably  eome  fibres  croes  to  the  opposite 
colliculus  through  the  commissure  of  the  superior  col- 
liculi. 

2.  Possibly  fibres  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body  as 
continiiatioDB  of  the  paths  from  the  occipital  cortex  to 
the  lateral  geniculate  body.  These  latter  run  in  the  optic 
radiation,  but  are  centrifugal. 

8.  With  the  posterior  sensoiv  tracts  of  the  cord 
tbioogh  the  median  fillet,  Probably  some  fibres  cross  to 
the  opposite  colliculus  by  way  of  the  commissure. 

4.  With  the  cochlear  nuclei  by  way  of  the  lateral  fillet, 

5.  Fibres  between  the  superior  colliculi  and  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  fasciculus  connecting  the  nuclei  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  nerves  with  the  superior 
colliculns.  These  are  part  of  the  undemonstmted  fibres 
mentioned  in  the  connections  of  the  posterior  longitudi- 
nal fosciculus. 

6.  Probably  spino-tectal  fibres  tmvelling  with  the 
tecto-spinal  tract,  but  in  the  reverse  direction. 

7.  Fibres  from  the  substantia  nigra  by  way  of  the 
fillet  (v.  Bechterew"). 

8.  Fibres  from  ttie  cerebellum  by  way  of  the  spinal 
handle  of  the  middle  peduncle  through  the  median  fillet 
(y.  Bechterew'*). 

Note.— The  fibre  paths  gtoapcA  under  5  and  8  are  probably 
the  afferent  cerebellar  paths  which  control  the  reflex  conjugate 
movements  of  the  eyes  and  the  various  forms  of  physioloKical 
nystaemus. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  superior  coUiculi. 

1.  The  tecto-bulbar  and  tecto-spinal  tracts.  These 
fibres  emerge  from  the  ventral  borders  of  the  colliculi. 
The  more  medially  situated  fibres  cross  the  raph^  to  form, 
with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
fountain  decussation  of  Meynert,  just  ventral  to  the  pes- 
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toiior  loDRitadmal  fasciculue.  The  desttiuitioDB  of  the 
fibres  of  tneae  tmcte  are  (1)  the  nuclei  within  the  brain 
stem;  (2)  undetermined  nuclei  in  the  spinal  cord,  moet 
probably  the  ventral  root  cells.  The  fibres  to  the  spinal 
cord  pass  by  way  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  (fas- 
ciculus sulco-mai^inalis) ,  whether  directly  or  after  inter- 
ruption being  undetermined.  The  tracts  are  partly 
crossed. 

3.  Some  of  the  fibres  as  they  emerge  from  the  colliculi 
can  be  traced  through  the  t^mentum,  passing  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  red  nucleus,  piercii^  the  median  fillet 
and  entering  the  substantia  nigra. 

8.  Fibres  in  the  conunissura  of  the  superior  colliculi 
as  axonee  of  the  cells  of  the  coUiculi. 

4,  Possibly  fibres  to  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  the 
path  being  continued  thonce  to  the  occipital  cortex. 

ConTuctiona  of  ihe  Lateral  Qenieulate  Body 
Afferent  paths,  i.e. ,  to  the  geniculate  body. 

1.  Fibres  of  the  outer  division  of  the  optic  tract. 

2.  Fibres  jcortifug^)  from  tiie  occipital  cortex  by 
way  of  the  optic  radiation. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  geniculate  body. 

1.  Fibres  to  the  superior  colliculus  through  Ihe  supe- 
rior brachium.  Some  fibres  probably  reach  the  opposite 
colliculus  through  the  commissure  of  the  superior  col- 
liculi. The  superior  brachium  contains  also  fibres  from 
the  optic  tract  that  reach  the  superior  colliculus  without 
interruption  in  the  lateral  ^oiculate  body. 

2.  Fibres  to  the  occipital  cortex  by  way  of  the  optic 
radiations. 

Connectiona  of  ihe  Lateral  Fillet  or  Lmrniscut 
Lateralis 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  toward  the  cerebrum. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  superior  olivaiy  nucleus  of  the 
same  side,  which  represent  the  continuation  of  the  coch- 
lear paths,  chiefly  from  the  opposite  auditory  nuclei  to 
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the  inferior  coUicnluB  and  median  geniculate  body,  and 
through  these  latter  by  way  of  the  auditoiy  radiation  to 
the  cortex.  Some  fibrea  from  the  superior  olivary  nucleus 
pasB  to  the  eizth  nucleus,  and  by  way  of  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus  to  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and 
fourth  cranial  nerves.  But  see  observations  on  the  simi- 
lar connections  of  the  vestibular  nucleus. 

2.  Fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral 
fillet,  and  possibly  fibres  from  the  nucleus  tegmenti 
lateralis  of  KolUter. 

8.  Fibres  from  the  acoustic  striae  after  mesial  decns- 
sat^ion. 

The  fibres  of  the  lateral  fillet  end  partly  in  the  cells  of 
the  inferior  coUiculus,  and  in  those  of  the  median  genicu- 
late body,  the  paths  being  continued  by  axones  from  the 
cells  of  thsee  bodies  to  the  auditory  cortical  areas.  Some 
fibres  of  the  lateral  fillet  probably  reach  the  inferior  col- 
licolns  of  the  opposite  side  through  the  commissure  of  the 
inferior  colliculi. 

The  lateral  fillet  mainly  represents  a  crossed  afferent 
cochlear  path. 

Connections  of  the  Inferior  Colliculi 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  colliculi. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  lateral  fillet  ending  about  the  cells 
of  &e  nucleus  of  the  inferior  colliculus  of  the  same  side, 
some  fibres  probably  reaching  the  opposite  colliculus  by 
way  of  the  commissure  of  the  inferior  colliculi. 

2.  Fibres  from  the  cerebral  cortex,  eOT>ecially  from  the 
temporal  lobe  through  the  inferior  brachium. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  colliculi. 

1.  Fibres — axones  of  the  cells  of  the  inferior  colliculi  — 
which  continue  the  paths  of  the  lateral  fillets  interrupted 
in  the  colliculi.  lliese  fibres  joining  with  those  con- 
tinued from  the  lateral  fillet  are  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  inferior  brachia. 

2.  Fibres  to  the  tecto-bulbar  and  t«cto-Bpinal  tracts. 
8.   Fibres  also  pass  by  way  of  the  superior  medullary 

velum  to  the  medulla  of  the  worm. 
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Cfonnecliong  of  the  Median  Osniculaie  Bodies 

Afferent  patiie,  i.e.,  to  the  geniculate  bodies  tbiongh  the 
inferior  brachium. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  lateral  fillets  which  end  about  the 
cells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  median  geniculate  bodies.  These 
are  the  fibres  that  have  not  been  interrupted  in  the  in- 
ferior colliculi. 

2.  Probably  fibres  from  the  auditory  cortex. 

Efferent  pathe,  i.e.,  from  the  geniculate  bodies. 

1.  Fibres  forming  the  lateral  root  of  the  optic  tract 
known  as  the  inferior  commissure  of  Gudden.  After 
decussation  many  of  these  fibres  probably  are  directed 
toward  the  lenticular  nucleus.  Some  fibres  may  possibly 
end  in  the  subthalamic  nucleus  of  the  same  side. 

The  existence  of  fibres  from  the  median  geniculate 
body  to  the  median  root  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been 
demonstrated.  These  fibres  are  not  concerned  in  vision, 
and  do  not  atrophy  after  enucleation  of  the  eye  aa  do 
retinal  fibres.  TTiey  probably  represent  in  us  older  and 
little  used  paths  for  protective  reflexes  analogous  to  those 
paths  which  enable  the  frog,  deprived  of  its  cerebrum, 
to  "see"  sufficiently  to  escape  objects  in  jumping, 
although  it  is  unable  to  recognize  anything.  Similar 
unused  paths  can  be  traced  in  the  olfactory  organs.  It  is 
possiblo  that  these  paths  may  still  function  to  some 
extent  in  abnormal  conditions  of  heightened  irritability, 
as  in  the  nausea  of  seasickness. 

2.  Fibres— the  azones  of  the  cells  of  the  median  gen- 
iculate bodies — ^which  continue  the  paths  of  the  lateral 
fillet,  not  interrupted  in  the  inferior  colliculi,  to  the  audi- 
tory cortex. 

Connections  of  the  Inferior  Olivary  Nucleus 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  toward  the  nucleus. 

I.  Fibres  from  the  cerebellar  cortex,  the  worm,  and 
tiie  nucleus  dentatus  through  the  restiform  body,  tbrou^ 
the  nucleus  of  the  same  side,  mainly  without  interruption, 
across  the  middle  line,  to  end  in  the  nucleus  of  the  oppo- 
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site  side.  Theee  fibree  constitute  an  efferent  cerebellar 
path,  continued,  perhaps,  by  fibrea  which  spring  as 
axones  of  the  olivary  cells,  and  which  descend  in  the 
anterior  ground   bundle  of  the  cord    (Kolliker).      It  ia 

Erobable  that  the  paths  repreeented  here  crose  the  middle 
ne  twice.  (See  "Efferent  paths"  below.) 
2.  Fibres  from  Deitere'  nucleus,  which  pass  to  the 
olive  of  the  same  side,  thence  across  the  middle  line  to 
tho  olive  on  the  opposite  side,  and  through  the  reetifonn 
body  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fibres  represent,  in  part  at 
least,  the  continuation  of  vestibular  paths  interrnpted  in 
Deiters'  nucleus,  and  are  generally  known  a^  the  descend- 
ing vestibular  olivarytract.  It  seems  more  correct  to  call 
them  the  crossed  vestibulo-olivo-cerebellar  tract  for  reaflona 
stated  in  discussing  the  vestibular  connections. 

8.  Fibres  from  Helweg's  fasciculus,  probably  an  affer- 
ent cerebellar  pathway. 

Efferent  paths,  that  is,  from  the  inferior  olivary  nucleus. 

1.  Fibres  as  axonee  of  the  olivary  cells  passing  down 
in  the  anterior  ground  bundle  of  the  cord  (Kolliker). 
These  fibres  in  part  may  represent  the  continuations  of 
efferent  cerebellar  paths,  beginning  in  the  roof  nucleos, 
thence  to  Deitets'  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  thence 
with  or  without  interruption  they  descend  to  the  inferior 
olive  on  the  same  aide,  and  crossing  to  the  opposite  olive 
end  about  the  neurones  of  the  olivary  nucleus.     Such  a 

Ethway  crosses  the  middle  line  twice,  bringing  thus  each 
If '  of  the  cerebelliuu  into  relations  with  the  structures 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  See  "Olivo-cerebellar 
GbreB,"  under  the  connections  of  the  inferior  peduncle. 
Another  possible  means  of  double  decussation  of  these 
patbB  is  discussed  under  the  vestibulo-spinal  tract  in  the 
cord  (q.v.). 

2.  Fibres  from  the  inferior  olive  to  the  opposite  olive, 
thence  through  the  restifonn  body  to  the  cerebellar  cortex, 
the  worm  and  tiie  nucleus  dentatus.  Some  fibres  ascend 
to  the  cerebellum  from  the  olive  of  the  same  side.  This 
set  of  efferent  olivary  fibres  consists  mainly  of  afferent 
cerebellar  fibres,  and  repiesente  most  probably  the  con- 
tinuation of  vestibular  paths,  interrupted  in  Deiters' 
nucleDB,  and  perhaps  also  in  ei*^her  one  of  the  olivaiy 
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naclei.  This  set  of  fibres  is  mentioned  under  both  afferent 
and  efferent  paths,  because,  owing  to  the  peculiar  relations 
of  the  olives  to  each  other,  the  fibres  that  are  afferent  to 
one  olive  are  frequentl;  efferent  in  relation  to  the  other. 

The  accessory  olivary  nuclei  are  two  irregular,  plate- 
like masses  of  grey  matter  that  lie  respectively  meeially 
and  dorsally  to  tiie  chief  olive.  Their  connections  are  in 
the  main  those  of  the  chief  oUvaty  nuclei. 

Connections  of  the  Superior  Olivary  Nucleus 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  nucleus. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  cochlear  nuclei,  mainly  of  Uie 
opposite  side.  The  continuation  of  these  patiis,  after 
interruption  in  the  superior  olive,  represents  the  chief 
source  of  the  lateral  fillet.  The  azones  of  tiie  ventral 
cochlear  nucleus  and,  to  some  extent,  thoee  of  the  lateral 
cochlear  nucleus,  as  they  traverse  the  upper  part  of  the 
pons  toward  the  superior  olive  on  the  opposite  side  form 
a  conspicuous  transverse  tract — the  corpus  trapezoidee — 
that  separates  the  tegmental  from  the  ventral  region  of  the 
pons.  Some  large  cells  found  within  the  corpus  trape- 
zoides  are  known  as  the  nucleus  trapezoideus.  These 
ceUs  give  off  azones  to  the  trapezoid  body  paths,  and 
probably  in  part  to  the  superior  olivary  nucleus. 

2.  Fibres  from  the  lateral  half  of  the  cerebellum  of  the 
same  side  as  the  cerebello-superior  olivarytract.  Accord- 
ing to  V.  Bechterew  these  fibres,  after  decussating  in  the 
middle  line,  pass  from  the  cerebellar  roof  nucleus,  aitd  go 
directly  or  through  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  to  the 
superior  olive.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  is 
a  cerebellar  centripetal  tract,  but  v.  Bechterew  believes  it 
to  be  centrifugal  because  of  the  direct  communication  of 
the  superior  olive  with  the  abducent  nuclei,  and  because 
of  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  reflex  ocular  movements. 
Elffereot  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  nucleus. 

1.  Fibres,  as  axones  of  the  nucleus,  which  are  the  chief 
source  of  origin  of  the  lateral  fillet.  They  represent  the 
continuation  of  cochlear  paths  to  the  inferior  colliculus, 
median  ^niculate  body,  and  auditoiy  cortex. 

2.  Fibres  to  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  and  otiier 
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fibiea  by  way  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fascicnlufl  to 
the  other  oculo-motor  nuclei.  For  reaaong  stated  in  dis- 
cussing the  veetibalar  connections  with  the  sixth  nucleus, 
these  fibres  are  not  to  be  considered  aa  altogether  mere 
continoationa  of  cochlear  paths,  but  are  rather  to  be  taken 
in  the  main  ag  a  part  of  many  efferent  paths  from  hi^er 
coordinating  centres,  e.^. ,  the  cerebellum. 

V.  Bechterew  **  considers  these  fibree  as  the  continua- 
tion of  a  cerebello-superior  olivary  tract,  carrying  cere- 
bellar centrifugal  impulses,  and  analogous  to  the  fibres 
in  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  to  the  ocolo-motor 
nucleus  of  the  oppoeite  side.  This  opinion  is  in  harmony 
with  the  views  repeatedly  expressed  in  these  pages  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  the  various  cranial  nerve 
nuclei,  and  notably  between  the  vestibular,  sixth  and 
third  nerve  nuclei. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  or  hemi- 
spheres connected  by  a  median  lobe,  the  vermis.  All 
these  divisions  are  subdivided  into  various  lobules,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  marked  by  parallel  transverse  folds 
or  lamiufe,  which  give  oS  secoud^y  and  tortiary  laminee. 
The  general  appearance  presented  on  section  ia  known  as 
the  arbor  vitre.  The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  ia  com- 
posed of  grey  matter,  the  cortex,  enveloping  the  white 
matter.  'Riere  are  also  masses  of  gray  matter — the  in- 
ternal nuclei — within  the  cerebellum  imbedded  in  tiie 
white  matter.     The  fibres  that  enter  the  cerebellum  are : 

1.  From  the  restiform  body,  (a)  from  the  dorsal 
spino-cerebellar  tract  to  the  cortex  of  the  vennis;  (b) 
olivo-cerebellar  fibrea  to  the  whole  cortex ;  (c)  fibres  from 
the  lateral  nucleus,  and  possibly  from  other  nuclei  in  the 
leticnlar  formation. 

2.  The  continuations  of  vestibular  root-fibres  to  the 
vermis. 

8.  Fibres  from  the  ventral  apino-cerebellar  tract  to  the 
vennis. 

4.  Fibres  from  the  nucleus  pontis  to  the  cortex  of  the* 
hemispheres. 

The  internal  cerebellar  nuclei  are:  (1)  the  dentate 
nucleos;  (2)  the  roof  nucleus  or  nucleus  laatigii;  (8)  the 
nucleus  emboli  form  is ;  and  (4)  the  nucleus  globosus. 
The  f^oboens  is  connected   by   uncertain  and  limited 
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attachments  with  the  roof  nucleiiB  and  embolus.  It  ia 
also  comiected  with  the  postero-inferior  part  of  the  den- 
tate uucleua.  Hence  theae  nuclei  are  more  or  leas  con- 
tinuouB  mafisea  of  grey  matter.  The  globoBUa  and  emboli- 
formis  are  but  incompletely  separated  parts  of  the  nucleus 
dentatus.  The  cortical  cells  do  not  send  azones  outside 
the  cerebellum,  all  efferent  paths  being  interrupted  in  the 
internal  nuclei.  The  dentate  nucleus  receives  fibres  from 
the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres.  The  globosus  and  eraboli- 
formis  receive  fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the  vermis,  whilst 
the  nucleus  faatigii  receives  fibres  from  various  parts. 
The  axones  of  the  nucleus  fastigii  (fastigio-bulbar  fibres), 
for  the  most  part  as  crossed  paths,  pass  to  the  vestibular 
and,  possibly,  to  other  reticular  formation  nuclei.  The 
axones  of  the  remaining  internal  cerebellar  nuclei  pass  in 
the  superior  peduncle.  There  may  be  some  efferent  fibres 
in  the  middle  peduncle  to  the  reticular  formation  nuclei, 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  peduncle  consists  of  ponb> 
cerebellar  fibres.  The  inferior  and  middle  peduncles  are 
thus  largely  afferent,  whilst  the  superior  peduncle  is  effer- 
ent in  great  part  to  the  red  nucleus,  thalamus,  and  nucleus 
of  the  tiiiid  nerve. 

The  conmiiasural  tracts  constitute  part  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  anterior  (superior)  commissure  is  the  larger,  and 
lies  in  front  of  the  dentate  nucleus,  whilst  the  posterior 
(inferior)  commissure  lies  behind  the  nucleus.  Each 
crosses  the  middle  line  to  pass  into  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, thus  constituting  the  anterior  and  posterior  cere- 
bellar decussations. 

Conneciions  of  the   Worm  (  Vermis) 
Within  the  substance  of  the  worm  are: 

1.  The  superior  cerebellar  commissure.  This  consists 
of  fibres  passing  in  front  of  the  roof  nucleus.  Beyond 
^e  worm  on  either  side  the  fibres  expand  into  the  main 
limbs  of  the  medullary  tree.  This  commissure  is  the  main 
link  between  the  cortical  areas  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere. 

2.  The  inferior  cerebellar  commissure  passes  behind 
the  roof  nucleus  as  a  number  of  small  transversely  cours- 
ing bundles. 
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8.  The  decaeeation  of  the  roof  nuclei.  Thia  differs 
from  the  oommiasural  tract  just  mentioned.  It  coDsiBts 
of  rounded  bundles  traversing  the  roof  nucleus,  especi- 
ally its  anterior  (superior)  part.  More  diatally  the  fibres 
skirt  the  dorsal  margin,  and  still  farther  backward  they 
invade  the  beginning  of  the  medullary  limb. 

4.  The  median  sagittal  bundle  extends  from  the  supe- 
rior medullary  velum,  beneath  the  roof  nucleus  into  the 
medaUa  of  the  worm.  Above,  theee  fibres  are  continued 
upward  through  the  medullary  velum  and  into  the  inferior 
colliculus. 

The  separate  extra-cerebellar  connections  of  the  worm 
have  rH)t  been  successfully  traced.  Various  experiments, 
however,  point  to  t^e  worm  as  containing  meet  important 
coordinating  centres  with  wide  peripheral  relations. 

The  superior  medullary  velum  is  a  sheet  of  white  mat- 
ter  extending  from  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebellum.  Laterally,  it 
is  attached  to  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles,  thus 
forming  the  roof  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
where  its  ventral  surface  is  lined  by  ependyma.  Dor- 
sally,  it  is  overlaid  by  the  rudimentary  folia  of  the 
liugula.     Its  connections  are : 

1.  Fibres  of  the  median  sagittal  bundle  passing  be- 
tween t^e  medulla  of  the  worm  and  the  inferior  colliculi. 
The  function  of  theee  fibres  has  not  been  determined. 

The  inferior  medullary  velum  also  consists  of  wbit« 
matter,  and  is  attached  for  some  distance  to  the  front  and 
lower  surface  of  the  nodule.  Its  connections,  so  far  as 
known,  are  merely  mechanical. 

The   fourth  ventricle  communicatee  freely  with    the 
subarachnoid  space  of  the  cord  through  the  foramen  of 
Magendie,  situated  in  the  meditui  part  of  the  roof  of  the  * 
fonrtli   ventricle,    and    also    through    the    foramina    of 
LoBchka  in  the  lateral  recesses  of  the  ventricle. 

Conneclions  of  the  Pontine  Nucleus 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  nucleus. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the  frontal,  temporal,  and 
occipital  lobee  of  the  same  side  as  oonstitoents  of  the 
fronto-cexebellar  and  temporo-occipito-cerebellar  tracts. 
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%  Collaterals  from  the  pyramid^]  tracta,  ttiua  estab- 
lishing connections  between  ttie  motor  areas  of  the  ooitex 
and  the  pontine  nuclei. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  nncleos. 

1.  Ponto-cerebellar  fibres — the  immediate  constituents 
of  the  middle  peduncle — which,  foi  the  most  part,  cross 
the  middle  line  to  reach  all  parte  of  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebellar  hemisphere  and  of  the  worm,  fmd  possibly 
the  nucleus  dentatua. 

According  to  some  authors  the  assumption  that  the 
efferent  cerebello-pontine  fibres  end  about  the  cells  of  the 
pontine  nacleus  lacks  the  support  of  more  recent  observa- 
tions. (See  note  on  the  Connections  of  the  middle  cere- 
bellar peduncle. ) 

The  red  nucleus  consists  of  an  ovoid  reticulated  field 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
mid-brain,  extending  from  the  lower  border  of  the  su- 
perior coUicuIus  to  a  short  distance  within  the  subthala- 
mic region.  Each  nucleus  consisto  of  a  complex  of  grey 
matter  and  fibres. 

Connections  of  the  Red  Nucleus  (Nncleos  Ruber, 
Nucleus  Tegmenti) 

Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  nucleus. 

i.  Fibres  from  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle.  Afl 
the  decussation  of  this  peduncle  begins  about  the  npper 
third  of  the  inferior  colliculus,  and  is  best  marked  oppo- 
site the  superior  colliculi,  it  is  evident  that  the  red 
nucleus  receives  fibres  ae  follows:  (a)  uncrossed  fibres 
from  the  peduncle  of  the  same  side;  (b)  crossed  fibres 
from  the  i»duncle  of  the  opposite  side, 

2.  Fibres  of  tiie  efferent  cerebello-pontine  tract  in  the 
middle  peduncle  (v.  Bechterew).  These  fibres  represent 
a  crossed  path  from  the  half  of  the  cerebellum  on  the 
opposite  side. 

B.  Fibres  that  enter  the  nucleus  on  ite  lateral  aspect 
from  the  cerebral  cortex  (Dejerine"*)  and  probably  also 
from  the  corpus  striatum  (Edmger),  e.g.,  fibres  included 
in  the  tractus  etrio-thalamicas,  whiea  pass  from  the 
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caud&te  nncIeoB  and  patamen  to  the  thalamus,  subthalar 
mic  body,  and  the  red  nacleue. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  nuclene. 

1.  Fibne  to  the  optic  thalamus  as  axonea  of  the 
rubral  neurones.  These  fibres  represent  the  continuatioa 
of  the  paths  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle,  inter- 
rupted in  the  nucleus.  From  the  thalamus  the  path  is 
coDtinned  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

2.  Fibres — ^the  axones  of  the  rubral  neurones — which 
join  the  rubro-spinal  tract,  having  crossed  in  the  decussa- 
tion of  Forel.  These  repreeent  the  continuation  of  the 
paths  from  the  cerebral  cortex  and  corpus  striatum,  and 
are  to  be  considered  as  indirect  motor  patiis  supplemental 
to  the  cortico-spinal  pyramidal  tiacte. 

8.  Fibree — the  axones  of  the  rubral  neurones — which 
emerge  from  the  ventro-medial  surface  of  the  nucleus, 
cross  tiie  middle  line  in  the  decussation  of  Forel,  and 
turn  downward  as  the  rubrospinal  tract.  This  latter 
descends  within  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain  and 
pons,  traverses  the  medulla,  and  finally  enters  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord. 

The  mbro-spinal  tract,  tiierefore,  carries  efferent  im- 
pulses as  follows: 

1.  From  the  cerebral  cortex  and  corpus  striatum  of  the 
opposite  side,  the  path  croseing  once  in  the  decussation 
of  Forel. 

2.  From  the  cerebellum  of  the  same  side,  (a)  by  way 
of  the  superior  peduncle,  the  path  crossing  in  the  pedun- 
cular decussation  and  reciossing  in  FoieT's  decussation; 
fb)  by  way  of  the  middle  peduncle,  the  path  crossing  in 
the  pons  to  reach  the  red  nucleus  and  recrossing  in 
Forel's  decussation.  Ferrierheld  that  the  middle  p^Un- 
cular  fibres,  after  crossing  the  middle  line,  join  the  py- 
tunidal  tracts  and  recroes  in  the  decussation  of  the  latter. 

The  optic  thalamus  is  mainly  a  great  ganglionic  inter- 
node  in  the  corticipetal  paths.  Most  of  the  Cerent  patJis 
from  the  cord,  brain-atem,  and  cerebellum  end  about  ite 
cells,  thence  corticipetal  fibres  pass  to  all  parte  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  to  the  corpus  striatum.  The  thala- 
mus also  receives  fibres  from  all  parte  of  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex, and  from  it  efferent  fibres  proceed  tol^e  lower  cenl^c^ 
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in  the  brain-atem  and  cord.  The  stratum  zonale  is  a  thiD 
layer  of  nerve  fibres  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  thalo- 
mua.  The  fibres  can  be  traced  to  the  optic  tract  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  optic  ladiationa  on  the  other.  The 
-thalamus  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  a  bridge  of  grey 
matter  with  few  white  fibres,  the  massa  intermedia.  Lat- 
erallythe  thalamus  blends  with  the  internal  capsule.  The 
leticulatad  stratum  on  the  ventro-lateral  Buriace  consti- 
tutes the  medullary  lamina.  It  consists  of  numerous 
fibres  to  and  from  the  thalamus.  The  ventral  surface  of 
the  thalamus  reste  on  the  prolongation  of  the  teemental 
part  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  is  called  the  subthalamic 
t^pmental  region.  The  ventral  nucleus  receives  the  great 
sensory  paths.  This  nucleus  and  the  ganglion  habennlfe 
are  tiie  oldest  of  the  thalamic  nuclei,  being  found  in  all 
vertebrates  (Edinger"). 

The  optic  thalamus,  subthalamic  body,  and  the  lateral 
geniculate  body  constitute  the  main  divisions,  in  regard 
to  function,  of  the  diencephalon.  The  thalamus  itself 
contains  some  twenty  grey  nuclei  (Nissl,  v.  Monakow). 
The  subthalamic  body  and  the  lateral  geniculate  body 
may  be  regarded  as  grey  nuclei,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  nuclei  of  the  thalamus,  only  more  distinctly  separable 
from  the  latter  structure.  Relatively  to  its  bulk  the 
region  sends  few  fibres  caudally,  but  it  sends  numerooa 
fibres  to  the  telencephalon  (c.  striatum  and  cortex). 

Connections  of  the  Optic  Thalamut 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  thalamus. 

1.  Fibres  directly  from  the  cord  as  the  spino-tbalamic 
and  probably  some  from  Gowers'  tract.  The  relation  is 
mainly  a  crossed  one. 

2.  Fibres  from  the  cerebellum,  (a)  directly,  as  cere- 
bello-thalamic  fibres  from  the  same  and  opposite  side; 
{h)  indirectly,  after  interruption  in  the  red  nucleos,  as 
the  rubro-thalamic  fibres. 

8.  Fibres  from  the  various  nuclei  by  way  of  the  median 
fillet,  i.e.,  (a)  from  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei,  con- 
tinuing upward  the  patlis  of  the  posterior  fasciculi  of  the 
«ord  after  decussation  for  the  most  part;  (b)  from  the 
jpoeptioD  jfo^^  ol  all  the  seosoiy  cranial  nerves,  as  well 
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aa  bxan  tbe  more  extenaiTe  nOclei.  (See  Median  fiUet 
connectioDB. ) 

4.  Probably  fibres  of  other  l^tiacte  whicti  arise  within 
the  tegmental  area  of  the  bmin-etom,  e.g.,  undemon- 
stiated  fibi^  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  faaciculns. 

6.  Fibres  from  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which 
pass  in  the  thalamic  radiation  aa  cortifugal  paths. 

6.  Fibres  of  the  tractoa  Btrio-thalamicua,  from  the 
caudate  nucletks  and  putamen.  Some  fibres  from  the 
caudate  nucleus  reach  the  thalamus  directly  by  way  of 
the  internal  capsole. 

7.  Fibres  as  a  strand  from  the  cortex  of  the  olfoctoiy 
bulb. 

8.  Fibres~(thalamoGipetal)  from  tiie  optic  tract,  and 
from  the  optic  radiation.  These  fibres  constitate  the 
atmtnm  zoaale — a  layer  of  white  matter  on  the  superior 
aspect  of  the  thalamus.  The  fibres  from  the  latet^  root 
of  the  optic  tract  are  superficial,  and  cross  the  external 
geniculate  body  to  spread  oyer  the  thalamus.  The  fibres 
from  the  occipital  cortex,  by  way  of  the  optic  radiatioo, 
invest  the  pulrinar. 

9.  Fibres  of  the  stratum  zonale  frranthe  temporal  cor- 
tex via  the  vential  stalk. 

10.  Fibres  in  the  mammillo-thalamic  ttact  being  a 
continuation  of  the  paths  leading  from  the  olfactory 
cortical  areas  in  the  uncus  and  hippocampus  to  the  mam- 
miliary  nuclei. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  thalamus. 

1.  Fibres — the  thalamo-cortical — which  isaue  from 
the  latero-ventral  surface  of  the  thalamus,  and  proceed  to 
all  parte  of  the  hemisphere,  eome  cioesiog  to  the  opposite 
side  by  way  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  fibres  ate  con- 
ventionally grouped  into  bundles,  called  the  stalks  of  the 
thalamus.  £ach  stalk  is  named  according  to  ite  rela- 
tions. Thus  there  ia  a  frontal,  a  parietal,  an  occipital, 
and  a  ventral  stalk.  The  frontal  stalk  traverses  the 
internal  capsule  between  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei, 
to  which  it  gives  fibres  and  ends  in  the  frontal  cortex. 
The  parietal  stalk  enters  the  internal  capsole,  and  fre- 
quently the  lenticular  nucleus  in  ite  course  to  the  parietal 
cortex.     Other  fibrea  destined  for  the  parietal  lobe  and 
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the  adjacent  parta  of  the  frontal  lobe,  are  continnationfl  of 
the  pwi8  of  me  raeeial  fillet.  Theae  fibres  emerge  mostly 
from  the  ventral  thalamic  nucleus,  pasB  outwtud  to  the 
undar  surface  of  the  lenticular  nudeus;  then,  bending 
upward,  traverae  the  lenticular  nucleua  by  way  of  the 
meduU&iT  strite,  or  the  globus  pallidus  to  reach  the  cor- 
tex. Otter  fibres  possibly  continue  the  fiUet  path  by 
entering  the  internal  capeule,  and  thus,  perhaps,  reach 
the  cortex  directly.  The  occipital  stalk  connects  the 
thalamus  with  the  visual  cortical  areas  of  the  occipital 
and  parietal  lobes.  The  fibres  issue  from  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  pulvinar  and  as  the  optic  radiation  sweep 
outward  and  l«ckward  around  the  posterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  to  reach  the  cortex.  The  ventral  stalk 
emeigee  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
thal^us,  arising  from  the  lateral  and  mesial  nuclei.  It 
paaaefl  downward  and  outward  beneath  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  and  includes  two  systems  of  fibres.  Its  lower 
part — ansa  peduncularis — continues  laterally  into  the  cor- 
tex  of  the  temporal  and  central  lobes.  Ita  upper  part — 
ansa  lenticulans — skirts  the  adjacent  border  of  the  len- 
ticular nucleus,  which  it  enters  to  gain  the  patamen;  or, 
continuing  through  the  lenticular  nucleus  vta  the  medul- 
lary laminsB,  it  riches  the  caudate  nucleus. 

The  efferent  fibres,  i.e.,  from  the  thalamus  are,  therefore: 

1.  To  the  frontal  cortex  and  to  the  caudate  and  len- 
ticular nuclei. 

2.  To  the  parietal  cortex  and  lenticular  nucleus. 

8.  Fibres  to  the  parietal  and  frontal  lobes  as  continua- 
tions of  the  paths  of  the  mesial  fillet  via  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  the  medullary  strite,  or  ^e  globus  pallidus  to 
the  coTtex. 

4.  Fibres  that  possibly  continue  the  fillet  path  to 
reach  the  cortex  directly,  via  the  internal  capsule. 

5.  Fibres  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  and  parietal 
lobes. 

9.  Fibres  of  the  ventral' stalk,  (a)  to  the  cortex  of  the 
temporal  and  central  lobes  via  the  ansa  peduncularis;  (b) 
to  me  pntamen  as  fibres  of  the  ansa  lenticularis  throu^ 
the  lenticular  nucleus,  or  to  the  caudate  nucleus  through 
tiis  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  medullary  laminte. 
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7.  Fibres  in  tiw  thstamomaininillary  tract,  the  paths 
possibly  being  continued  fhence  to  the  olfactory  cortex  by 
way  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  or  by  way  of  the 
mammillo-t^menta]  strands  to  the  t^^entum  of  the 
mid-brain  and  to  lower  levels.  In  every  instance  where 
the  thalamus  is  connected  with  the  cortex,  i.e.,  where 
there  are  cortico-thalamic  paths,  there  are  also  paths  in 
the  reverae  direction,  i.e.,  Ihalamo-cortical  paths. 

The  epithalamus — a  subdivision  of  the  thalamencepba- 
lon — includes  the  trigonum  habenulie,  the  pineal  body, 
and  the  posterior  connnissure. 

In  the  trigonum  habenulfe  the  striae  mark  the  site  of 
thetsnia  thalamiand  the  still  deeper  ganglion  habenulee. 
The  Boorce  of  the  fibres  of  the  stnffi  medullaree  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Probable  constitaenta  of  the  strife  medullaree. 

1.  Fibres — ^the  olfactory  habenular — arising  from  the 
cella  within  the  septum  lucidum  and  the  olfactory  area. 

2.  Fibres — ^the  cortico-habeuular — from  the  cortical 
cells  within  the  hippocampus  and  the  adjacent  area,  and 
by  way  of  the  fornix  and  its  anterior  pillar,  reaching  the 
fore  end  of  the  thalamus  to  pass  backward  within  the 
medullary  strise. 

Many  fibres  of  the  striee  medullaree  end  about  the  cells 
of  the  ganglion  habenuhe.  Some,  however,  reach  the 
pineal  body  through  the  peduncle  of  the  latter,  cross  in 
the  oommisBura  habenulee,  and  end  about  the  cells  of  the 
opposite  habenular  nucleus. 

The  ganglion  habenulie  in  turn  gives  origin  to  the 
fasciculus  retroflexuB  of  Meyoert,  which  arches  backward 
and  downward,  passing  between  the  central  grey  matter 
of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  thalamus  proper,  then  to 
l^e  mesial  side  of  the  red  nucleus  to  reach  the  baJse  of  the 
brain,  where  it  ends  about  the  cells  of  the  interpeduncular 
ganglion.  This  nnclens  is  a  well-defined  collection  of 
cells  in  many  animals.  In  man  it  consists  of  a  scattered 
median  cell  group  within  the  ^)OBterior  perforated  space, 
close  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons.  The  fasciculus, 
also  called  the  habenulo-peduncular  tract,  receives  fibres 
from  tihe  ganglion  habenulse  of  both  sides,  some  fibres 
having  cioBsed  in  the  habenular  commissure.     The  mar 
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jority  of  ite  abrea,  mostly  crossed,  end  in  the  interpedmi- 
cnlar  sai^ion.     Many,  however,  may  be  traced   farther 


tUy  within  the  tegmentum  of  the  brain  stem  (Ober- 
gteiner"),  ae  may  also  fibres  from  the  ganglion  inter- 


The  pineal  body  is  situated  juat  over  the  superior  eol- 
licnli.  Ita  etalk  is  continuous  with  the  medullary  strife. 
The  body  contains  laminated  particlec;  of  carbonate  and 
phoflphato  of  lime.  Structurally  it  resembles  the  inverte- 
brate visual  organ.     It  is  highly  developed  in  reptiles. 

The  posterior  commissure  (commissma  posterior  cere- 
bri) provides  paths  by  which  fibres  from  various  sources 
undergo  median  decussation.  It  is  a  email  cordtike  band 
of  white  matter  overlying  the  BOperior  entrance  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  It  is  partially  covered  by  the 
habenular  commissure  and  the  pineal  peduncle  above. 
Behind  and  laterally  it  is  continuous  with  the  superior 
coUiculi.  It  ie  present  in  all  vertebrates,  and  becomes 
myelinated  early  (Edinger**).  The  probable  constituents 
of  the  posterior  commissure  are: 

1.  Fibres  from  the  Qucleus  of  the  poetfirior  commis- 
sure. 

2.  Fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the  posterior  longitu- 
dinal fasciculus,  located  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  &ird 
ventricle  Dear  the  mammillary  bodies. 

8.  Fibres  from  the  posterior  tract  of  the  thalamus  of 
the  opposite  side,  which  descend  within  the  t^mentum, 
lateral  and  ventral  to  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

4.  Fibres  which  cross  to  join  Uie  fasciculus  retro- 
flexua. 

5.  Fibres  from  the  median  fillet. 

6.  Fibres  from  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  to  the 
thalamus  on  the  opposite  side. 

7.  Perhaps  fibres  from  the  deeper  grey  stratum  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  subthalamic  region  occupies,  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  tine,  a  triangular  area  between  the  thalamus 
above  and  the  internal  capsule  and  its  prolongation — the 
crusta  of  the  peduncle— below.  It  is  a  link  between  the 
mid-bmin  and  the  diencephalon,  and  contains  the  up- 
ward prolongation  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral  pedun- 
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clee,  the  liialamocipetal  paths  of  fbe  fillet  and  of  the 
enperior  cerebellar  peduneles,  the  npper  ertremities  of 
the  Bubatftntia  nigra  and  of  the  red  nucleua,  and  a  new 
maaa  of  grey  matter — the  corpus  Bubthalamicum. 

The  Bul»tantia  nigra  extenda  through  the  mid-brain 
from  the  upper  borders  of  the  puns,  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  mammtllary  body  in  the  subthalamic  r^ion.  It 
separates  the  tegmentum  from  the  cruet«ot  the  peduncles, 
and  contains  numerous  irregularly  scattered  nerve  cells, 
which  are  pigment^.  Along  its  ventral  border  lie  tlie 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  and 
within  its  lateral  parts  tiie  nuclei  of  the  mesencephalio 
roots  of  the  fifth.  The  functions  and  connections  of  the 
neurones  witiiin  the  substantia  nigra  are  but  little  known. 

Probable  Connections  of  the  Suhsianti<t  Nigra 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  substantia  nigra. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  putamoi, 
and  perhaps  from  the  frontal  cortical  areas. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  substantia  nigra. 

1.  Fibres  passing  into  the  tegmentum  and  the  crosta, 
and  thence  to  lower  levels. 

2.  Fibres  to  the  fillet  to  reach  the  superior  colliculus 
(v.  Bechterew"). 

The  corpus  subthalamicum,  or  nucleus  of  Luye,  lies 
just  dorsal  to  the  crusta,  and  lateral  to  the  red  nucleus 
and  substantia  nigra.  Superiorly  it  extends  considerably 
beyond  the  red  nucleua,  and  consists  of  a  network  of  fine 
medullated  fibres,  enclosing  pigmented,  multipolar  nerve 
cells.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  nucleus  is  defined  by  the 
overlying  lateral  parts  of  the  field  of  Forel,  which  consists 
of  a  stream  of  fibres  passing  between  the  red  nucleua  and 
the  thalamus  and  internal  capsule. 

Connections  of  the  Corpus  Subthalamicum 

1.  Fibres  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  nucleus, 
which  pierce  the  adjacent  crusta  and  join  tbe  ansa  len- 
ticulans  to  gain,  probably,  the  globus  {Killidus. 

2.  Fibres — perforating — which    connect    the  nucleus 
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witti  Meyneit'B  and  Gndden's  commiaBoree  (Ober- 
steiner  ") . 

Thfl  comnii8aur&  hypothalamics  traTeraes  the  floor  of 
the  third  ventricle  above  Hie  mammillaiybodiea,  and  con- 
necta  the  ventro-iueeial  ends  of  Uie  two  sabtbalamic 
bodies. 

The  conunissura  hy^othalamica  contains  alao : 

1.  Fibres— decoBsating — from  the  anterior  pillaiB  of 
the  fornix.  These  fibres  reach  the  manuniUaiy  body  as  a 
cioesed  tract. 

2.  Fibres  from  tiie  posterior  loogitodinal  fasciculus 
(Edinger"). 

The  corpora  mammillaria  mark,  by  their  posterior 
surfaces,  the  anterior  limit  of  the  vential  anrface  of  the 
mid-brain.  Each  body  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of 
white  matter,  enclosing  a  core  of  grey  substance — the 
nucleus  mammiUaris. 

Conn«cfuins  of  the  Mammillary  Nucleus 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  nucleus. 

1.  Fibres  from  the  downward  arching  anterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix,  as  well  as  fibres  through  the  commissnra 
hypothalamica  from  the  anterior  pilW  of  the  fornix  of 
the  opposite  eide.  These  fibres  form  part  of  the  path 
connecting  the  cortical  olfactory  centres  m  the  uncus  and 
hippocampus  with  the  thalamus. 

2.  Fibres  to  the  mammillary  nucleus — as  the  thalamo- 
mammillaiy  tract  in  the  mammillo-thalamic  strand. 

8.  Possibly  fibres  from  the  poeterior  longitudinal  fas- 
c  ;ulu8  hy  way  of  the  h]rpothal^ic  commissure. 

Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  nucleus. 

1.  Fibres — the  mammiUo-thalamic  tract  or  bundle  of 
Vicq  d'Azyr — which  course  upward  and  forward  to  end 
in  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus,  thus  completing 
the  path  connecting  the  cortical  olfactory  centres  of  the 
uncus  and  hippocampus  with  the  thalamus.  B^inning 
in  the  hippocampue  major  this  path  follows  the  fimbria, 
body,  and  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  to  the  mammillary 
nucleus,  and  thence,  after  interruption,  proceeds  via  the 
mammillo-thalamic  strand  to  the  anterior  nucJeus  of  the 
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thaUnms.  This  latter  gtiatid  containa  fibres  nmuing  In 
both  directions,  between  the  thal&mtu  and  the  mainmil- 
laiy  bod^. 

2.  Fibres  of  the  mammillo-tegmental  tract  which  arch 
backward  and  downward,  and  are  traceable  into  the  teg- 
menttun  of  the  mid-brain  to  the  vicinity  of  the  inferioi 
collicnlli. 

8.  Fibres  of  ii»  peduncolas  corporis  mammiUaria. 
These  constitnte  another  mammillo-t^mental  tract. 
They  spring  from  the  lateral  mammiUary  nucleus,  and 
coarse  backward  and  downward  along  the  medial  mar^n 
of  the  cnista  to  enter  t^e  tegmentum.  Their  destination 
is  not  known.  KoUiker  believee  they  end  iu  t^e  central 
grey  matter  about  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  neat  the 
fourtli  neire  nucleus. 

4.  Btrauds  from  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  mammil- 
laiy  body  over  the  tuber  cinereum  (r.  Lenhoss^*"). 

5.  Possibly  fibres  to  tiie  posterior  longitudinal  rascicn- 
Im  1^  way  of  the  hypothalamic  commissure. 

"Tile  telencephalon  or  end-brain  consists  of;  (1)  the 
hemisphserium,  which  includes  the  pallium,  rhinencepba- 
lon,  and  corpus  striatum;  and  (2)  the  pars  optica  hypo- 
th^ami,  which  includes  the  lamina  cinerea,  optic  com- 
missure,  tuber  cinereum,  and  pituitary  body. 

The  lamina  cinerea  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  grey 
snbstance  extending  backward  above  the  optic  commis- 
sure, from  the  termination  of  the  corpus  cfdlosum  to  the 
tuber  cineremn.  On  eitlier  side  it  is  continnoua  with  the 
grey  matter  of  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  forms 
the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  boundary  of  tiie  third 
ventricle.  It  connects  tiie  corpus  callosum,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  grey  root  of  the  optic  nerves  (Sappe^  ) . 
The  functions  of  the  lamina  cinerea,  if  other  than  me- 
chanical, are  unknown. 

The  optic  chiasm  lies  in  the  optic  groove  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  in  front  of  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  beneath 
the  lamirxa  cinerea  with  the  anterior  perforated  space  on 
eitiier  side. 

The  paths  of  optic  chiasm  are: 

1.  The  visual  fibres  proper  which,  in  animals  below 
the  rabbit,  e.g.,  guinea-pig,  fishes,  reptiles  and  most 
birds,   undergo  complete  decussation.     In  man  and  the 
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higher  animals  only  the  fibres  from  the  inner  portion  of 
each  retina  cross  in  the  chiasm  to  enter  the  opposite  optic 
tract.  The  fibres  from  the  outer  side  of  tlie  retina  do  not 
decussate,  but  pass  into  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side. 

2,  Fibres  that  pass  from  one  optic  tract  to  tlie  other 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  chiasm  (Guddm's 
inferior  commiasure).  These  fibrt's — the  median  root  of 
the  optic  tract — connect  the  two  internal  geniculate  bodies, 
andpossiblyalaotheinferiorcoHiculi.  They  seem  relat«d 
more  to  the  auditory  than  to  the  visual  system,  but  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  protective  reflex  jjaths. 

8.  Fibres  that  pass  from  the  chiasm  into  the  floor  of 
the  third  ventricle,  possibly  to  reach  tlie  third  nucleua. 
These  ate  the  aKerent  paths  for  pupil  constriction  (v, 
Bechterew  ") ,  but  this  view  seems  to  lack  the  support'  of 
evidence  from  the  histological  structure  of  the  retina. 

4,  Fibres  along  the  anterior  raai^in  of  the  chiasm 
connectii^  one  retina  or  optic  nerve  with  the  other  (com- 
missura  arcuata  anterior  of  Hannover;  bogen-commissure 
of  Stilling).  Lesions  of  one  retina  cause  d^neration  in 
tiie  opposite  optio  perve,  due  to  the  presence  of  ooUatemlB 
of  the  optio  nerve  which  oottne  baolcward  from  the 
chiasm  (Parsons**). 

The  paths  in  the  optio  tract  arei 

J.  Fibres  in  the  lateral  root  conatitnting  tiie  greater 
part,  80%  in  man,  of  the  optio  tract,  which  end  in  the 
external  genioittate  body,  the  paths  being  continued  to 
the  occipital  portej  by  new  neurones  passing  in  the  tha- 
lamo-oooipital  radiation  in  company  with  fibres  from  the 
pnlvinar  and  the  superior  coUiciili  (optic  radiation  of 
Orfttiolet) . 

■  9.  Fipres  to  the  thalamus  (pnlvinar)  and  superior 
collicuji,  the  paths  being  continued  to  the  occipital  oortex 
hy  flbreg  that  pass  in  the  thalamoK>ocipital  radiation, 
^m^  of  the  fibres  fron)  the  pulvlnar  and  external  geniou* 
late  body  pass  as  main  stems  or  give  off  oollaterale  on 
their  way  to  the  occipital  cortex.  Of  these  main  stems  or 
collaterals  some  go  to  the  corpus  striatum,  whilst  others 
descend  to  the  tegmentum  to  reach  the  cerebellum  prob- 
ably and  the  centres  and  motor  nuclei  of  the  musdes  of 
the  eyes,  head  and  neck.     These  are  the  fibrea  most 
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probably  that  mediate  the  physiological  nyBta^raus, 
which,  by  means  of  retinal  impressiooB,  facilitates  the 
visual  fixation  of  mpidly  passing  objects.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  these  optic  pathways  are  closely 
related  functionally  to  the  labyrinthine  paths,  and  that  in 
many  instances  they  impinge  with  the  latter  on  the  same 
final  common  path.  In  the  lower  animals  the  optic  lobes, 
which  are  the  analt^ues  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in 
the  higher  animals,  are  the  main  visnal  organs.  Almost 
all  the  optic  nerve  fibres  end  in  the  mesencephalic  nuclei 
(analo^es  of  the  superior  colliculi)  and  in  the  dien- 
cephalic nuclei  (external  geniculate  bodies).  This  latter 
is  the  first  evidence  of  real  visual  representation  in  the 
occipital  cortex  (Parsons**).  The  optic  nerve,  in  addition 
to  tJie  paths  already  mentioned,  has  fibres  which  spring 
from  cells  situated  in  the  primary  optic  centres,  viz. ,  the 
external  geniculate  bodies,  the  pulvinar,  and  the  superior 
colliculi.  Though  the  function  of  these  fibres  is  unknown, 
they  are  not  necessarily  centrifugal  paths  as  Parsons  sug- 
gests, but  may,  in  part,  represent  Cerent  patiis,  the  cell 
bodies  of  whose  neurones  lie  in  structures  central  to  the 
optic  tracts. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  fishes  the  vestibular  nerve 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  mesencephalic  centres 
(Loeb**).  This  shows  that  the  mesencephalon  in  the 
lower  animals  at  least  probably  contains  important  coor- 
dinating centres  for  movements  of  station  and  equilibrium. 

The  tuber  cinereum  is  an  outpouching,  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  of  a  thin  sheet  of  grey  matter,  an  extension  of 
that  surrounding  the  cavity  of  the  mid-brain  and  fourth 
ventricle.  It  contains  the  nucleus  tuberis  and  the  supra- 
optic nucleus.  The  connections  of  these  nuclei  are  un- 
known. 

The  rhinenoephalon — the  oldest  part  of  the  hemisphere 
—includes  (1)  the  ol factory  lobe,  consisting  of  the  olfao* 
toiy  bulb,  the  olfactory  tract  and  roots,  the  olfactory 
trigone,  and  the  parolfactory  area;  (2)  the  uncus  and  a 
number  of  accessory  parte,  The  fornix  is  the  chief  fibre 
tract  coimecting  the  olfactory  cortex  in  the  imcua  and 
hippocampus  with  the  thalamus.  The  olfactory  cortex  is, 
therefore,  not  represented  in  the  corona  radial,  but  has 
its  own  special  projectioii  ghres  jrithecortico-Qianimillaty 
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tzact  within  the  fornix.  In  the  brain  the  senaoiy  pa4^ 
are  the  first  to  acquire  the  myelin  sheath,  beginning  with 
tboee  of  smell  and  ending  with  those  carrying  anditoiy 
impulaeB  to  the  cortex.  Byobeerving  the  first  appeataoce 
of  the  myelin  sheath  in  Tarious  paths,  the  olfactory  fibres 
have  been  traced  to  the  uncinate  gyrus,  whilst  the  auditory 
and  visual  fibres  have  been  traced  to  the  tempoial  and 
occipital  lobes  respectively.  New  paths  have  similarly 
been  baced  from  the  areas  in  the  cortex  in  which  these 
sensory  fibres  terminate  down  to  the  medulla  and  motor 
nuclei  of  the  cord. 

Connections  of  the  Rhinencephalon 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  carrying  impulses  from  the  periphery. 

1.  To  the  thalamus  by  a  strand  from  ihe  cortex  of  the 
olfactory  bulb  to  the  antero-ventral  part  of  the  thalamus. 

2.  To  the  cortex  (a)  fay  the  inner  olfactory  root, 
which  joins  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  gyrus  fomicatos;  (b)  by  the  outer  root  to  tiie  gyrus 
hippocampus. 

8.  Possibly  by  paths  from  the  posterior  longitudinal 
fasciculus,  by  way  of  the  hypothalamic  cmnmissiue  to 
the  mammillary  body. 

4.  Possibly  I^  the  fhaUmo-mammillaiy  patiiway. 

Efferent  paths. 

1.  From  the  cortex  by  the  cortico-mammillaiy  tract 
from  the  uncus  and  hippocampus  throu^  the  fimbria, 
body,  fmd  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  to  the  mammillary 
nuclei,  each  mammillary  body  receiving  fibres  from  the 
cortex  of  both  sides,  owing  to  a  decussation  in  the  oom- 
misBura  hypothal arnica  of  some  fibres  from  the  anterior 
pillars  of  lie  fornix.  From  the  mammillary  nuclei  the 
paths  are  continued  by  fibres  (A)  to  the  thalamus  by  ihe 
mammillo>thalamio  strand  or  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Aqrr; 
and  (B)  to  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain,  and  possibly 
to  lower  levels,  as  the  mammillotegmental  tracts,  of 
which  there  are:  (a)  The  mammillo-tegmeatal  tract 
proper,  the  fibres  of  which  have  been  traced  to  the  teg- 
mentum of  the  mid-brain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inferior 
polliculi.      (b)    Possibly   a   mammillo-tegmental  tract 
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iliroagh  the  pediinciilus  corporis  mammillariB.  (c)  Pos- 
sibly fibres  to  Hia  posterior  lot^itudinal  fasciculus 
from  HiB  mammillary  IknI;  via  the  hypothalamic  commia- 
sare.  Soch  a  connection  with  the  posterior  longitudinal 
faacicnlus  would  be  a  possible  means  of  bringing  the 
olfactory  centres  into  relation  with  other  centres  in  the 
mid-brain,  pons,  and  medulla,  (d^  Poesibly  strands 
connecting  uie  tnammillary  body  with  the  tuber  cine- 
ream. 

2.  From  the  thalamOB.  (a)  Thetbalamo-mtunmillaiy 
tract  may  be  on  efferent  path  from  the  thalamus,  along 
which  impulses,  received  directly  from  the  cortex  of  the 
olfactoiT  oulb,  may  pass  after  interruption  in  the  thala- 
mus. From  the  mammillary  body  the  path  is  continued 
by  way  of  the  mammillo-tegmental  paths,  or  perhaps 
Uirotigh  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  to  other 
centres  in  the  mid-biain,  pons,  and  medulla,  which  are 
thus  brought  into  relation  with  the  olfactory  centres. 
(b)  Possibly  by  fibres  from  the  thalamus  to  other  portions 
of  &e  cerebral  cortex,  and  perhaps  to  lower  centres  in  the 
brain-atem  and  cord. 

The  corpus  striatum  is  a  mass  of  gray  matter  supple-, 
mentAI  to  tne  cortical  substance.  It  receives  fibres  con- 
veying sensory  impulses,  and  gives  oS  fibres,  probably 
motor  in  fonction,  which  arise  from  ite  cells. 

Connections  of  the  Corpus  Striatum 
Afferent  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

1.  By  way  of  the  t^mento-etriate  fibres,  chiefly  con- 
tinned  nom  the  mesial  fillet,  and  perhaps  from  the  red 
nucleus  and  the  thalamic  region  via  the  internal  capsule, 
to  end  around  the  cells  of  uie  putamen  and  head  of  the 
caodate  nucleus. 

2.  By  the  thalamo-striate  fibres,  which  pass  from  the 
thalamus  (a)  by  way  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  caudate 
nucleus  J  or  (b)  by  way  of  the  ansa  lenticularis  to  the 
putamen;  or  (c)  by  traversing  the  medullary  laminse  to 
the  caudate  nucleus. 

8.  By cortico-striate  fibres.  Dejerinedenies  the  exist- 
ence of  these  paths,  but  Edinger  says  some  bundles  of 
fibres  can  be  deononetrated. 
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Efferent  paths,  i.e.,  from  the  corptiB  striatum. 

1.  By  the  strio-thalamic  fibres,  consisting  of  (a)  those 
from  the  caudate  nucleas  to  the  thalamus  direct;  (b) 
those  which,  travereing  the  internal  capsule  and  medul- 
lary laminfe  and  joining  fibres  from  the  putamen,  pass 
by  way  of  the  ansa  lenticularis  to  the  thalamus ;  (c)  those 
from  the  putamen,  which  leach  the  thalamus  partly  by 
w^  of  the  globus  pallidus  and  partly  by  the  ansa  lenti- 

2.  By  the  etrio-peduncular  fibres,  well  seen  in  the 
lower  animals  (Edinger),  as  the  continuation  of  the  basal 
tract  of  the  fore  brain.  The  fibres  pass  from  the  caudate, 
and  probably  from  the  lentictilar  nucleus  into  the  subtha- 
lamic region  and  the  cerebral  peduncle,  joining  in  the 
latter  Uie  stratum  intennedium,  closely  related  to  the 
substantia  nigra. 

The  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  consists  of  fibres 
with  their  supporting  neuroglia.  The  fibres  are  of  three 
kinds,  viz.  (1)  association  fibres  linking  the  different 
portiona  of  the  same  hemisphere  together,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  those  situated  about  the  fissure  of 
Rolando,  are  not  medullated  at  birth;  (2)  commissural 
fibres;  and  (8^  projection  fibres. 

The  association  fibres  are  divided  into  the  short  and 
the  long.  The  short  association  fibres  stretch  from  one 
convolution  to  another,  some  loops — the  intracortical 
association  fibres — being  buried  in  uie  grey  matter,  while 
others — the  subcortical  association  fibres — lie  in  the  adja- 
cent whitfi  matter.  There  are  also  fibres  limited  to  con- 
volutions of  the  same  lobe,  the  intralobar  association 
fibres.  The  long  or  interlobar  association  fibres  include 
(1)  the  uncinate  fasciculus;  (2)  the  cingulum;  (3)  the 
superior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  (4)  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal fasciculus;  and  (6)  many  ouier  long  association 
fibres  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  uncinate  fasciculus  connects  the  orbital  surface  of 
the  frontal  lobe  with  tiie  anterior  portion  of  the  temporal. 
The  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus  transmits  visual  im- 
pulses to  other  parts  of  the  cortex  (Dejerine). 

The  anterior  commissure  contains: 

1.  Fibres  connecting  the  end  of  one  temporal  lobe 
with  the  end  of  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
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2.  Pibree  from  one  olfactory  lobe  to  tiie  other. 

8.  Fibres  from  the  olfactory  lobe  on  one  side  to  the 
hippocampal  convolutions  of  the  opposite  side. 

4.  Fibrefi  from  the  olfactory  lobe  through  the  commis- 
sirn  to  reach  the  tfenia  semicircularis,  and  to  proceed 
with  it  along  the  roof  of  ihe  inferior  hom  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  to  end  in  the  amygdaloid  nucleua. 

The  hippocampal  conmiissuie  joins  the  two  hippo- 
campi. These  fibres  cross  in  the  pseJterium,  and  some, 
after  decussation,  join  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  for- 
nix and  proceed  to  the  thalamus  via  tiie  mammillary 
body  and  mammillo-thalamic  strand. 

The  corpus  callosum — the  largest  commissural  tract  in 
the  brain— joins  the  two  hemispheres.  Little  is  known 
definitely  of  the  individual  fibre  paths  or  of  the  parts 
associated  through  them. 

The  projection  fibres  are  few  in  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  latero-mferior  part  of  the  temporal  r^ons.  The 
function  of  these  areas  is  not  well  understood.  Flechsig 
believes  tjiem  to  be  association  centres.  The  olfactoiy 
cortex,  as  before  stated,  is  not  represented  in  the  corona 
radiata,  having  its  own  projection  fibres  in  the  oortico- 
mammillary  tract  within  the  fornix. 

The  projection  tracts  are  divided  into  (1)  the  short; 
and  (2)  the  long. 

The  short  projection  tracts  include: 

1.  The  cortico-thalamic,  consisting  of  (a)  fibres  from 
the  frontal  lobe  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  thalamus;  (b) 
fibres  from  the  region  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  to  the  lateral  and 
mesial  nuclei  of  the  thalamus;  (c)  fibres  from  the  occipi- 
to-tmnporal  region  to  the  medio-ventral  part  of  the  thala- 
mus; (d)  fibres  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  parietal 
lobe,  and  from  the  occipital  lobe  to  the  pulvinar. 

The  thalamo-cortical  tracts  are  associated  with  the 
foregoing.  They  leave  the  thaJamos  as  its  stalks  or 
peduncles,  and  reach  the  various  areas  of  the  cortex. 
They  represent  continuations  of  the  sensory  paths  from 
the  cord,  brain-stem  and  cerebellum.  In  these  tracts  are 
represented  the  median  fillet,  the  spino-thalamic  tract, 
and  probably  part  of  Gowers'  tract  and  the  cerebello- 
rabrothalamio  tract.     The  optic  radiation  represents  th^ 
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oontinaatton  of  the  TiBual  paths  of  the  optic  tract  after 
intermption  in  the  pulvinar,  lateral  genicolate  bodiea 
and  Buperior  coUiculi. 

2.  The  oortico-geDicnltitA  and  cortico-quadrigeminal 
tracts.  These  are  accompanied  by  coiticipetal  fibres  from 
tiite  superior  collicnli  and  lateial  geniculate  bodies. 

8.  The  auditory  radiation  which  contains  cortifugal  as 
well  aa  coiticipetal  fibres  running  between  the  inferior 
collicolna  and  median  geniculate  body  and  tiie  auditory 
centres  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  superior  temporal 
convolutions,  and  probably  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
operculum.  The  patii  passes  through  the  retro-lenticular 
portion  of  the  posterior  limb  of  ttie  internal  capsule  be- 
neath  the  lenticular  nucleus. 

4.  The  cortico-rubral,  which  is  a  supplementary  motor 
tract.  The  origin  of  these  fibres  is  protmbly  in  the  cortex 
of  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  long  projection  tracts  include: 

1.  The  cortico-pontine.  The  continuation  of  these 
paths  after  intermption  in  the  pontine  nucleus  completes 
the  link  between  Uia  cerebral  cortex  and  the  cerebellum. 
The  cortico-pontine  tracts  include  (a)  the  fronto-pontine 
fibres;  and  (b)  the  tempoio-occipito-pontine  fibres. 
Through  these  tracts  fibres  from  the  cerebral  cortetx  of 
either  side  reach  the  cerebellum  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  motor  tracts  which  include: 

(a)  The  cortico-bulbar  tracts.  The  fibres  for  the 
movements  of  the  eye  muscles  spring  from  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution  (Mills"),  ad- 
joining the  lower  part  of  the  precentral  gyrus,  in  which 
are  the  centres  for  the  cortico-bulbar  tracts.  The  exact 
location  of  the  strands  is  known  only  for  the  twelfth  nerve 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee,  and  for  the  seventh, 
which  is  in  advance  of  the  twelfth.  Within  the  cerebral 
pedtmcle,  the  cortico-bulbar  strand  occupies  the  lateral 
part  of  the  iimer  third  of  the  crusta,  and  the  fibres  for  tiie 
tliird  and  fourth  nerves  soon  turn  dorsally  and  cross  the 
laph^  to  end,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  nuclei  of  ihe 
opposite  side.  The  fibres  for  the  remaining  nuclei  pass 
near  the  middle  line,  and  cross  as  they  approach  tJie 
levels  of  the  nuclei  for  which  they  are  destined. 

(b)  The  cortico-spinal  tracts  or  pyramids,  occupy  the 
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middle  third  of  the  crnsta,  with  the  Benaoiy  paths  on 
their  onter  side.  Thay  decoBaate  for  the  moet  poit  at  the 
lower  boTmdary  of  the  medulla.  The  fibres  that  do  not 
decuseate  here  are  continued  down  the  cord  as  the  direct 
pyramidal  tracts,  but  they  fdso  croas  the  middle  line 
through  the  white  commiBsore  on  leeching  the  level  of 
their  destination,  although  there  is  eridence  tending  to 
show  that  part,  at  least,  of  theee  fibres  do  not  cross  the 
middle  line.     (See  Pyramidal  tracts  in  t^e  cord.) 

The  Tolandio  region  is  concerned  in  sensation  as  well 
as  motion.  It  includes  tiie  precentral  and  postcential 
convolutions  and  the  paracentnl  lobe.  The  sensory  fibres 
from  the  p^pheiy  to  this  area  cany  impulses  which 
excite  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature,  as  well 
as  tiioee  associated  with  impulses  from  the  muscles  and 
tendons,  and  possibly  those  associated  with  certain 
phases  of  acts  of  equilibration.  Excluding  the  sensori- 
motor and  tiie  varioas  sensory  areaa,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  has  no  known  connection  with  the 
periphery.  Flechsig  believes  these  regions  of  the  cortex 
to  be  association  centres.  The  motor  centres  are  mainly 
located  in  front  of  the  central  fissure.  Those  for  the  face 
and  tongue  are  in  the  lower  third  of  the  motor  zone.  In 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  second  frontal  convolution  and 
in  a  portion  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  are  the  cen- 
tres for  the  associated  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  the  lateral  movements  of  the  head  (Beevoi  and 
HorslOT^).  The  ceutreB  for  stereognoetic  perception  and 
muscumr  sense  are  in  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal 
convolutions. 

The  speech  centres  in  right-handed  people  are  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  in  the 
fiivt  left  tempoifil  convolution,  and  perhaps  in  the  left 
^nap^tfl''  gyrus.  Broca's  convolution — the  third  left  frontal 
— IS  the  motor  speech  centre.  Destruction  or  disability 
of  this  centre  causes  motor  aphasia,  i.e.,  inability  to 
transform  concepts  into  words,  iJiough  the  patient  be  con- 
scious and  the  tongue  capable  of  being  moved.  A  minor 
part  in  speech  is  played  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  right 
third  frontal  convolution,  but  it  is  the  chief  motor  centre 
in  left-handed  people. 

|q  the  first  left  temporal  convolution  is  the  anditoiy 
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centre  for  speech.  Leeion  of  this  area  pioducea  loss  of 
memory  of  word-Bounds,  though  the  nearing  in  the 
ordinary  eense  may  be  aufBciently  good.  Thua  diatinction 
ie  made  between  hearing  as  conceptualization  and  hearing 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  becoming  conecioiis  of  sound  im- 
preesionB  originating  ab  externa.  A  similar  diatinction 
holds  for  visual  acts,  and  aa  we  shall  see  later,  there  is  a 
third  manner  in  which  individuals  "see"  and  probably 
also  hear  and  smell,  and  which  forms  the  baais  for  pro- 
tective reflex  acts  tJirough  the  medium  of  centres  and 
paths  placed  below,  and  sometimes  widely  separated  from 
the  cerebral  cortex.  The  centre  for  memory  of  printed 
words  is  probably  in  the  left  angular  gyrus,  teeiona 
limited  to  thia  region  are  rare.  They  render  a  person 
unable  to  understand  writii^,  though  ordinary  vision  ma^ 
be  good.  The  existence  of  a  motor  writing  centre  is 
doubtful  (Oppenheira),  but  if  it  exists  it  is  probably 
located  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  second  left  frontal 
convolution.  The  centre  for  smell  is  probably  somewhere 
near  the  anterior  portion  of  the  gyrus  fomicatiis.  There 
is  no  definite  knowledge  about  the  location  of  the  cortical 
centre  for  taste.  The  auditory  centre  is  in  the  upper 
temporal  convolution.  Each  centre  is  probably  connected 
with  both  cochlear  nerves.  The  frontal  lobes  wiU  stand 
much  destruction  on  one  side  without  giving  rise  to 
marked  physical  signs.  This  has  been  frequently  noted 
in  experiments,  and  is  a  matter  of  common  clinical  ex- 
perience in  tumours  of  the  frontal  region,  where  the  chief 
symptomB  may  be  merely  hysteroid  manifestations. 

The  cuneuB  and  calcanne  fissure — tiie  white  line  of 
Glennari — ^together  constitute  a  primary  and  lower  cortical 
or  visuo-sensory  centre.  The  lateral  aspect  of  the  occipi- 
tal lobe  is  a  visuo-psychic  area,  containing  subareas  or 
centres  concerned  in  higher  visual  processes.  Lesions  of 
the  lateral  occipital  lobe,  especially  if  large  and  in  the 
left  hemisphere,  or  lesions  on  both  sides,  cause  mind> 
blindness  anali^us  to  word  deafness.  Lesions  of  the 
cnneo-calcarine  oortex  cause  lateral  homonymous  hemi< 
anopsia.  This  may  also  be  produced  by  lesion  of  the 
lateral  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  if  it  extends  far  enough 
inward  to  interrupt  the  optic  radiations   (Schafer  and 

Browa"). 


Pathways  in  the  Spinal  Cord 

In  ft  CKWs  eectiion  of  the  cord  the  area  bonnded  by  the 
poeterior  median  sulcus  (dorsal  septuni)  and  the  donal 
root  is  designated  as  the  posterior  funiculus,  the  area 
bounded  by  tte  doreai  and  ventral  roots  is  called  the  lat- 
eral funiciilus,  and  that  bounded  by  the  ventral  root  and 
the  anterior  median  fissure  the  anterior  funiculus. 

The  term  fasciculus  is  intended  to  cover  any  fairlv 
defined  bundle  of  fibres  connecting  one  centre  or  level  wito 
another  centre  or  level,  without  interruption  of  the  path- 
way. A  fasciculus  consiBts  therefore  of  but  one  set 
of  neurones,  e.g.,  the  dorsal-spino-cerebellar  fasciculus 
Mirect  cerebellar  tract).  Tract  is  a  physiological  rather 
ttian  an  anatomical  term.  It  indicates  a  pathway  for  the 
conduction  of  impulses  without  regard  to  anatomical  in- 
terruptions. A  tract,  therefore,  may  consist  of  two  or 
more  sets  of  communicating  neurones,  formii^  phyeio- 
k^cal    continuity,    6-8-1   Vi^    cerebello-vestibalo-spin^l 

The  term  colomn  is  now  reserved  by  maujr  authors  to 
designate  the  projections  of  grey  matter  withm  the  white 
Bonoanding  substance,  e.g.,  the  ventral  grey  column 
(veDtial  oomu),  the  doiwil  grey  column  (the  dorsal 
oomn) . 

The  ascending  trscU  of  the  cord  include: 

1.  ThedoTsalfasciculi  (columnsof  Golland  Burdach). 

5.  The  dorsal  spino-cerebellar  fasciculua  (direct  cere- 
bellar tract,  or  tract  of  Flechsig). 

8.  The  ventral    spino-cerebellar  fasciculus   (Gowera' 

4.  The  epino-tectal  and  spino-thalamio  tracts. 

6.  Helw^'e  fasciculus  or  bundle. 

The  dorsal  fasciculi  consist  mainly  of  the  ascending 
ojms  of  the  central  processes  of  the  dorso-spinal  or  pos- 
terior root  ganglia.  Cajal,  in  1889,  by  means  of  the  Gtolgi 
method,  demonstrated  the  bifurcation  of  the  posterior 
root  fibres  on  entering  the  cord.  In  animals  after  section 
of  the  dorsal  root  in  one  of  the  eacral  nerves,  it  was  seen 
by  means  of  tiie  Marchi  stain  that  a  great  part  of  the 
dorsal  fasciculi  (Burdach'e  column  chiefiy)  consisted  of 
the  deflceuding  anus  of  the  T-bifurcatious  of  the  posterior 
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toot  fibree.  These  descending  arms  are  destined  for  lower 
Begments  Id  the  cord,  and  give  off  collaterals  at  TariooB 
levels.  Some  of  them  oonstitute  long  pathways  for  spinal 
reflexes,  e.g.,thewel]-knownscratch  reflex  in  which  donio 
movements  of  the  hind  leg  are  evoked  by  scratching  the 
region  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  normal  dog.  The  patha 
involved  in  tiiis  reflex  have  been  demonstiatdd  by  Sher- 
rington  and  Laelett*  by  the  method  of  Bncceesive  de- 
generation, as  scattered  fibree  in  the  lateral  ground  bundles 
of  the  cord. 

The  ascending  arms  of  the  T-bifurcation  of  tiie  pos- 
terior nerve  roots  send  fibres  or  processes  and  oollaterals 
to  the  different  segments  of  the  cord  at  various  levels. 
The  remaining  posterior  root  fibres  constitute  the  long 
ascending  pams  of  the  doisal  fasciculi.  These  as  they 
ascend  are  gradually  displaced  toward  the  middle  line  and 
away  from  the  grey  matter,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
law  of  the  eccentric  position  of  the  long  fibre  paths. 
Few,  if  any  collaterals  are  given  off  from  the  dorsal 
medianfasciculus  (Goll'sGolumn).  The  zone  of  Lissaura 
oonsista  of  the  binircation  of  the  finer  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior nerve  root. 

The  terminations  of  the  fibres  and  collaterals  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots  are  as  follows : 

1.  Some,  including  part  of  the  fibres  from  Lissauer's 
tone,  end  about  cells  in  the  substance  of  Rolando.  From 
this  point  the  pathway  is  continued  by  intermediate  neu- 
rones to  the  lateral  ground  bundle  and  so  to  the  cells  of 
the  grev  matter  of  other  segments. 

2.  oome  pass  directly  through  the  substance  of  Bolando 
to  terminate  in  tmct  cells,  the  axones  from  which  pass  as 
the  spino-tbalamic  tract  in  the  white  matter  of  the  same 
andof  theoppoeite  side.  The  fibres  that  cross  the  median 
line  pass  in  tbe  anterior  conuniseure. 

8.  Fibres  that  end  in  relation  with  the  ventral  horn 
cells  of  the  same  side  (refiex  paths).  Some  refiex  paths 
ate  relied  to  tbe  ventml  horn  cells  of  the  opposite  side. 

4.  Fibres  that  end  in  the  tract  cells  of  ths  dorsal 
nucleus  and  in  other  cells,  the  axones  of  which  form  the 
dorsal  spino-cerebellar  fasciculus  (direct  cerebellar  tract) 
and  the  ventral  spino-cerebell&t  fasciculus  (Gowers' 
taaot). 
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5.  Some  fibres  enter  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  dorsal 
ooma,  and  bend  upward  to  end  in  the  substance  of 
Rohmdo. 

6.  Some  fibre«  of  the  dorsal  root  also  pass  in  tlie  pos- 
terior conunissure  to  reach  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of 
tiie^posito  side. 

The  coUstoials  and  terminals  of  the  posterior  nerve 
root  may,  therefore,  terminate  in  any  port  of  the  grey 
matter.     The  collection  of  marginal  cells  (dorsal  nucleus) 
situated  near  the  mesial  surface,  close  to  the  base  of  Uie 
doraal  comu,  extends  from  the  cervical  to  the  first  and     % 
second  laml»r  segments,  and  is  known  as  the  column  of      % 
Clarke    (Clarke's   vesicular  column,  or  the   nucleus   of      ^ 
Stilling) .     From  these  cells  the  pathway  is  continued  by       %  ^ 
means  of  neurones  of  the  second  order  to  the  dorsal  spino-        s  ^ 
cerebellar  fasciculus  (direct  cerebellar  tract)  of  the  same        %  > 
side,  and  so  to  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.     This  origin     c  ^  o 
of  the  dorsal  spino-cerebellar  tract  has  recently  been  dis-     %  '"  % 
puted,  but  apparently  upon  insufficient  grounds.     It  must      \^  ^ 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Golgi  stein  picks  out  %  ^ 

tmly  a  few  elemente,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  %  ^ 

elemente  are  omitted.    The  small  cells  in  the  subatanoe  % 

of   Rolando  also  send   azonss  into  the  lateral   gronnd  % 

bundle.  f. 

The  cells  of  origin  of  the  ventral  spino-cerebellar  tract  « 

are  not  definitely  known.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
some  fibres  of  this  tract  cross  in  the  anterior  commissure, 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  fibres  spring  from  cells  situ* 
ated  in  the  dorsal  bom.  The  tract  does  not  degenerate 
after  section  of  the  dorsal  nerve  roote  (Mott) .  The  dorsal 
spino-cerebellar  faacicolus  is,  therefore,  an  uncrossed 
pathway,  whilst  the  ventral  spinoKserebellar  tract  is  both 
crossed  and  uncrossed.  Mott  believes  this  fasciculuB  con* 
siste  of  two  afferent  bundles,  one  of  which  the  venttal 
cerebellar,  sitaated  at  the  periphery,  passes  to  the  cere- 
bellnm  in  the  superior  peduncle,  whilst  the  other— the 
crossed  afferent  tract  of  Gowars  and  Bdinger — passes  up 
CHt  the  outer  side  of  the  lemniscus  to  the  corpora^uadn- 
gemina  and  optic  thalamus  (Gordinier  *') .  The  spino- 
tectal and  spino-thalamic  tracts  spring  from  cells  about 
the  base  of  the  dorsal  comu,  and  pass  up  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  venbal  spino-cerebellar  {asciculns  to  the  teg- 
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mentum  and  tiialamiu.  The  tmct«  continue  ttia  paths  of 
the  posterior  nerve  root  of  the  opposite  side  mainly. 

The  fasciculus  of  Helwe^  is  seen  ool^  in  the  upper 
cervical  cord.  It^  cells  of  origin  and  destination  are  un< 
known,  although  it  haa  been  aseumed  that  the  path  is  in 
relation  with  the  inferior  olive. 

The  dorsal  fasciculi,  viz.,  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and 
the  fasciculus  cuneatus  (coltmms  of  GoU  and  Burdach) 
are  interrupted  in  the  posterior  nuclei  of  the  medulla,  the 
fasciculus  of  Goll  endmg  in  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  that 
of  Burdach  in  the  nucleus  cuneatus.  The  fibres  from  these 
nuclei  for  the  most  part  cross  the  middle  line  as  the 
arcuate  £bree  about  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
pjoamidM  decussation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  sensory  decussation  marks  the  lowest 
limit  of  the  fillet,  the  fibres  of  which  continue  the  paths 
represented  in  the  dorsal  fasciculi.  (See  Connections  of 
the  fillet.) 

There  is  question  as  to  whether  some  of  the  component 
fibres  of  the  dorsal  fasciculi  are  directly  continued  to  the 
cerebellum  and  mesial  fillet  without  interruption  in  the 
posterior  nuclei  of  the  medulla.  Kolliker,  Solder,  Hoche, 
and  others  maintain  the  affirmative. 

The  dorsal  fasciculi  are  mainly  pathways  for  impuleea 
related  to  the  so-called  deep  sensation  (muscle  and  ten- 
don). There  are  also  in  the  median  fibres  of  the  dorsal 
fasciculi  some  fibres  for  the  transmission  of  tactile  im- 
pulses. Some  authors  maintain  that  the  pathway  for 
tactile  sensation  is  uncrossed  and  interrupted  in  the  grey 
matter.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  paths  for 
tactile  sensation  are  both  crossed  and  uncrossed,  and  that 
in  the  dorsal  fasciculi  they  travel  to  a  variable  extent, 
many  passing  all  the  way  up  to  the  medulla  to  join  the 
mesial  fillet  after  interruption  in  the  posterior  nuclei  of 
the  medulla,  whilst  others,  after  travelling  a  variable  dis- 
tance, pass  into  the  grey  matter. 

The  dorsal  epinoHjerebellar  and  the  ventral  spino-cere- 
bellar  paths  convey  those  afferent  unconscious  impreeaionB 
that  underlie  coordination  and  cerebellar  muscle  tonus. 
The  dorsal  spinonjerebetlax  path  is  oncrosaed,  whilst  the 
ventral  spino-cerebollar  path  is  both  crossed  and  imcroesed. 
Both  paUiways  are  interrupted  in  the  cord. 
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The  Bpino-tectal  and  epino-thalAmio  [latihvays  oonvey 
impalses  concerned  in  the  Bensation  of  pain  and  tempera- 
ture and  to  some  extent  thoee  of  touch.  These  are  inter- 
rapt«d  pathways  and  are  mainly  croeaed  in  the  cord. 
They  jom  the  mesial  fillet  above  the  sensory  decussation 
in  the  medulla. 

Helweg's  fasciculus  probably  conveys,  through  the 
interior  oliTe  to  the  cerebellum,  impulses  akin  to  those 
that  travel  by  way  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  spino-cere* 
bellar  pathways.  Some  fibres  of  the  ventral  spino-ce- 
rebellar  fasciculus  probably  reach  the  thalamus,  and 
perhaps  may  be  considered  as  stray  fibres  from  other  path- 
ways, e.g. ,  spino-tectal,  spino-tlialttmic.  (See  Connections 
of  superior  and  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.) 
Gowers  believed  that  part  of  the  ventral  spino-cerebellar 
fascicolns  conveys  impulses  related  to  pain  and  tempera- 
tare.  The  cerebellsr  fibres  of  this  tract  pass  by  way  of 
tiie  inferior  and  superior  peduncles,  some  fibres  passing 
also,  according  to  Hoche,  by  way  of  the  superior  medul- 
lary velum.  The  fasciculus  has  been  traced  as  low  as  the 
fifUi  lumbsT  segment  (Matt,  ""  Russell "") ,  while  above, 
the  tract  was  traced  by  Roesolimo"'  to  the  inferior  collic- 
ali,  substantia  nigra  and  the  globus  piUlidus.  The  term 
Gowere'  tract,  as  originally  applied,  mcluded  the  spino- 
thalamic and  spino-cerebellar  tracts.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  restricted  to  the  ventral  spino-cerebellar  fasciculus 
proper. 

Peripheral  Terminationa  of  the  Afferent  Paths 

The  afferent  or  sensory  paths  commence  at  the  periph- 
ery. The  bodies  of  the  afferent  peripheral  neurones  are 
sejiarated  from  the  neural  tube,  and  are  located  in  the 
posterior  spinal  ganglia  or  their  analogues  in  the  cranial 
oerves.  The  first,  second,  and  eighth  cranial  nerves  have 
a  peripheral  apparatus  of  peculiar  structure. 

In  the  olfactory  nerve  the  primary  afferent  neurone  re- 
mains in  the  peripheral  epithelium.  In  the  eighth  nerve 
tiie  path  originates  in  the  neuro-epithelium,  but  the  cell 
body  remains  permanently  bipolar.  The  optic  nerve  is  in 
reality  not  a  nerve,  being  developed  from  an  invagination 
of  the  brain  wall. 
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The  peripheral  endings  of  the  eenBory  neuronea  are : 
1.  Free  endings,  in  which  the  nerve  fibres  lose  their 
medulla  and  end  between  (not  witbin)  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  also  between 
the  connective-tissue  strata.  The  finer  threads  often 
terminate  in  end  knobs.  These  endings  are  believed  to 
be  the  receptive  organs  for  painful  stimuli. 
•  2.  Fibres  from  the  spinal  ganglia,  ending  in  the  sail- 
^vary  glands.  These  fibres  probably  constitute  part  of  the 
afferent  paths  for  the  refiex  increase  of  salivary  secretion. 
I  8.  Fibres  from  ibs  Gaseerian  ganglion,  ending  in  tlie 
teeth  pulp. 

I  4.  Modified  forms  of  diffuse  termination,  e.g.,  the 
fibres  of  the  gloBBO-phaiyngeal  ending  in  clusters  of  cells 
known  aa  the  taste  buds  of  the  tongue.  Taste  buds  rep- 
resent endings  of  the  neuro-epithelial  type,  having  special 
coimections  with  the  nerves,  e.g.,  wrappings  of  the  nerve 
fibres  about  the  taste-bud  epithelia.  It  is  believed  that 
these  accessory  structures  and  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  nerve  fibres  in  relation  to  them  render  the  nerve  fibres 
accessible  to  certain  kinds  and  degrees  of  stimuli  only. 

5.  Touch  cells.  In  the  simplest  form  the  nerve  nbres 
form  a  cuplike  expansion  for  the  reception  of  one  end  of  a 
single  cell.  This  form  repreeenfa  tne  begiiming  of  the 
devdopment  of  Meisener's  corpuscles,  the  second  stage  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  nerve  fibres  forming  a  Sat 
disc-like  expansion  containing  neuro-fibrila  between  two 
epithelial  ceUs.  These  endings  are  foimd  in  the  papills 
of  the  skin  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  End  bulbs,  consisting  of  a  granular  core  of  cells 
sunrounded  by  connective-tissue  lamellee,  tiie  nerve  fibre 
ending  in   a  snarl  of   fibrilhe   twisted   about  the  core. 

I  These  endings  are  in  the  conjunctiva,  glans  penis,  seroofl 
membranes,  mesenten^,  etc. 

7.  Corpuscles  of  Vater-Pacini.  These  bodies  consist 
of  a  capsule  composed  of  crescentic  lamells  which  are 
covered  with  endoUielial  plates.  Inside  the  capsule  is  the 
core  containing  cells  and  naked  axis  cylinders.  TheM 
corpuscles  are  always  located  deeply,  e.g.,  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  connective-tiBsue  layer  of  the  skin  of  the 
palmar  and  plantar  aspect  of  the  fingere  and  toee,  in  the 
pancreas,  and  in  the  mesentery.     They  are  assumed  to  be 
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organs  adftpted  for  heavy  pressure  etimuli,  whilst  Meiss- 
ner'B  oorpusclefl  are  looked  upoD  as  the  organs  for  lighter 
presBore  seuBation. 

8.  In  tendons  the  Golgi-Mazzini  organs,  which  consirt 
of  rich  arborizations  of  nerve  fibres,  forming  varicoeitief 
between  t2ie  tendon  fibres,  Uie  whole  being  enclosed  in  a 
oomoective-tissue  capsule.  These  organs  aid  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  poeitioD  and  movement  of  the  limbs  in 
space. 

9.  Muscle  spindles  whidi  are  modified  muscle  fibres, 
receiving  a  special  nerve  ending.  These  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  body  and  are  probably  present  m  all 
skeletal  muscles.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
small  mnsdes  of  the  nand  and  foot.  None  have  been 
foond  in  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongne,  nor  in  the 
^e  moBcles,  although  in  the  tendons  of  the  latter  Oolgi- 
Haizini  organs  have  been  demonstrated.  Each  spindle 
consists  of  a  capsule  composed  of  half  a  dozen  concentric 
layers  of  fibrous  tissue,  enclosing  a  group  of  from  three  to 
ten  or  more  muscle  fibres  with  medullated  nerves,  blood- 
vessels,  and  intergpetBed  connective  tissue.  The  muscle 
fibres  of  the  spindle  are  embryonic  in  strocture,  having 
mote  nuclei  than  the  ordinary  muscle  fibres,  and  contain- 
ing some  undifferentiated  sarcoplasm.  Sherrington  has 
shown  that  these  structures  are  aiferent  in  function,  since 
they  do  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  motor  nerves. 

10.  It  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether  sensoiy  im- 
pulses from  the  periphery  pass  into  the  cord  by  way  of 
afferent  sympathetic  fibres  uiat  enter  the  posterior  spinal 
ganglia. 

The  descending  paths  in  the  cord  include: 

1.  The  pyrsmidsl  tracts  consisting  of  (a)  the  crossed 
or  lateral  cetebro-spinal  fasciculus;  (b)  the  uncrossed  or 
mesial  oerebro-spiiuil  fasciculus. 

2.  The  tecto-epin&l  tract. 
8.  The  rubTo>spinal  tract. 

4.  The  tract  from  the  interstitial  nodens  of  Cajal. 

5.  The  tract  from  Deiters'  nudeus. 

6.  The  tract  of  Thomas. 

7.  The  septo-marginal  tract. 

8.  The  comma  tract  of  Schultze. 

Tli6  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  end  about  the  oellB 
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.of  ihs  ventral  horn  (ventral  grey  column).  Some  ob- 
servers, however,  believe  they  terminate  about  the  cells  of 
the  intermediate  grey  matter,  the  impulses  being  relayed 
by  short  neurones  to  the  ventral  horn  cells.  It  is  often 
stated  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract 
cross  the  median  line  at  their  levels  of  destination,  but 
this  point  cannot  be  considered  aa  proven,  since  lesion  of 
tlie  direct  pyramidal  tract  causes  some  impairment  of 
function  in  the  muscles  un  the  side  of  tiie  lesion.  More- 
over, even  in  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  there  are  some 
homO'lateral,  i.e.,  uncrossed  fibres. 

The  fibres  of  tlie  tecto-spinal  tract  spring  from  the 
roof  of  the  mid-brain.  After  dtxussation  the  fibres  pass 
downward  into  the  cord,  where  they  lie  according  to  some 
observers  near  the  ventral  sulcus,  whilst  according  to  other 
observers,  they  are  scattered  tJirough  the  antero-lateral 
ground  bundle.  The  fibres  are  believed  to  end  in  relation 
with  the  ventral  horn  cells.  The  presence  of  any  tecto- 
spinal fibres  in  the  cord  has  been  disputed. 

The  fibres  of  the  nibro-spinal  tract  (von  Monabow's 
tract)  spring  partly  from  cells  in  the  red  nucleus  located 
in  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain,  and  partly  from  other 
cells  in  tiie  formatio  reticularis  in  the  region  of  the  pons. 
The  path  is  mainly  crossed.  In  the  cord  the  tract  lies 
ventral  to  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract,  its  fibres  partly 
mingling  with  those  of  the  latter.  The  fibres  of  tiie 
rubro-spinal  tract  end  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  ventral 
horn.  This  tract  is  part  of  an  important  cerebellar  effer- 
ent path,  composed  of  three  sets  of  neurones,  viz.:  {1\ 
from  the  cerebellar  cortex  to  the  nucleus  dentatus;  (3) 
from  the  nucleus  dentatus  to  the  red  nucleus;  (8)  from 
the  red  nucleus  (rubro-spinal  tract  proper)  to  the  ventral 
root  cells.  As  previously  stated,  owing  to  a  double 
decussation,  viz.,  in  the  superior  peduncles  and  in  the 
rubral  neurones  of  the  rubro-spinal  tract,  efferent  cere- 
bellar impulses,  transmitted  via  the  cerebello-rubro-spinal 
tract,  are  mainly  distributed  to  the  ventral  root  cells  of  the 
homo-lateral  side. 

The  tract  from  the  interstitial  nucleus  of  Cajal  is  un- 
crossed and  lies  near  the  ventral  sulcus.  Its  fibres 
terminate  in  the  ventral  horn,  some  having  been  traced 
into  the  lumbar   region  of  the  cord.     The  interstitial 
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nucleus  of  Cajal  is  located  in  the  formatio  reticnlariB  of 
the  t«gmentuni  of  the  mid-brain  anterior  (cephalad)  to 
the  in  nucleus.  The  fibrea  of  thia  tract,  however,  are 
believed  by  some  to  originate  in  the  nucleus  of  Darksche- 
witech,  and  bj  othera  in  the  nucleue  of  the  poeterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus,  and  by  still  others  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  posterior  commissure.  It  is  a  question  whether 
any  of  these  nuclei  is  identical  with  the  interstitial 
nucleus  of  Cajal. 

The  tract  from  Deiters'  nucleus  occupies  the  ventral 
and  mesial  periphery  of  the  cord.  The  more  latend  fibres 
are  uncroseed,  whilst  those  near  the  ventral  sulcus  spring 
from  the  nuclei  on  both  sides.  It  is  probable  that  with 
the  fibres  of  this  tract  other  fibres  descend  from  other 
portions  of  the  vestibular  nucleos,  and  from  other  nuclei 
in  the  formatio  reticularis  grisea  of  the  medulla  (reticulo- 
spinal fibres) .  The  fibres  all  terminate  in  the  ventral 
horn  cells. 

As  previously  stated,  Deiters'  nucleus  is  an  important 
relay  station  for  afferent  labyrinthine  impulses  to  the 
cerebellum.  It  is  possible  that  Deiters'  nucleus  may 
serve  as  an  immediate  coordinating  centre  for  labyrinthine 
impulses;  but  for  reasons  often  reiterated  in  the  preceding 
pa^es  this  is  highly  improbable  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  in  whom  the  chief  coordinating  centres  for  laby- 
rinthine impulses  are  located  in  the  cerebellum  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  mid-brain.  On  the  other  hand,  Deiters' 
nucleus  receives  fibres  from  the  cerebellum  and  relays  the 
paths  down  the  cord.  Again  some  fibrra  from  Deiters' 
nucleus,  probably  the  continuation  of  vestibular  paths, 
pass  to  tae  homo-lateral  inferior  olive,  and  -  directly,  or 
after  interruption,  paea  to  the  contra-lateral  olive  which 
sends  numerous  fibres  to  the  cerebellum  via  the  inferior 
peduncle  (restiform  body).  The  inferior  olive  and 
Deiters'  nucleus  are  thus  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
cerebellum  by  means  of  afferent  and  efferent  paths.  The 
afferent  vestibular  paths  from  Deiters'  nucleus  to  the 
nucleus  fastigii  are  mainly  crossed.  The  efferent  cere- 
bellar paths  from  the  nucleus  fastigii  to  Deiters'  nucleus 
are  also  mainly  crossed,  but,  as  many  of  the  fibres  of  the 
vestibulo-spinal  tract  near  the  ventral  sulcus  are  crossed, 
provision  is  thereby  made  for  bringing  each  half  of  the 
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cerebellum  into  fanctional  relationship  with  the  homo 
lAteml  half  of  the  body  bv  means  of  a  double  decussation, 
aa  in  Hie  case  of  the  cerebdlo-rubro-spinal  paths. 

For  reasons  previously  stated,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
call  the  veetibiUo-spinal  tract  iha  cerebello-vestibalo- 
spinal  tract  and  the  veetibuIo-oIlTaiy  tract  the  veetibulo- 
olivo-cerebellar  tract.  (See  Vestibular  connections.)  All 
the  fibres  of  the  tract  from  Deiters'  nucleus,  taken  collec- 
tively, are  sometimes  called  the  antero-lateral  descending 
tract  or  the  marginal  bundle  of  Lowenthal. 

The  tract  from  the  interstitial  nucleus  of  Cajal  and  the 
meeial  portion  of  the  tract  from  Deiters'  nucleus  consti- 
tute the  major  portion  of  the  descending  fibres  of  the 
median  longitudinal  fasciculus  an  important  bundle  in 
the  seemental  brain.  Some  obserrers  bold  that  some 
fibres  from  the  cerebellum  pass  down  the  cord  without 
interruption  in  Deiters'  nucleus. 

The  fibres  of  the  tract  of  Thomas  originate  in  the 
formatio  reticul&ria  of  the  medulla,  and  pass  downwfud  in 
the  lateral  column,  to  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cervical  cord. 

The  septo-marginal  tract  is  a  small  bundle  of  fibres 
lying  next  to  the  posterior  septum.  In  the  saoral  cord  it 
forms  a  small  doreo-medial  triangle,  whilst  in  the  lumbar 
region  it  forms  a  superficial  bundle,  and  the  oval  bundle 
of  Flechsig  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  septum.  In 
the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions  the  fibres  are  scattered. 
The  fibres  of  tliis  tract  are  probably  the  descending  azones 
of  cells  in  the  cord,  forming  short,  intersegmental  (epino- 
spinal)  laracts. 

The  "comma"  tract  of  Schultze  consists  of  a  small 
bundle  of  descending  fibres,  lying  about  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  column.  It  is  a  well-marked  feature  of  the 
dorsal  cord.  The  fibres  probably  spring  from  the  column 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  forming  short  Jnter- 
segmental  (spino-spinaJ)  tracts,  although  they  are  believed 
bv  some  to  be  descending  branches  of  the  dorsal  root 
fiores. 

Many  descending  tracts  contain  also  ascending  paths. 

Theperiphetal  terminations  of  the  efferent  pauis  are : 

1.  Tiie  motor  end  plates  of  striated  muscle.  These 
fonsist  of  flattened  expansions  of  undifferentiated  sarco- 
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cerebeUum  into  fnnctional  relationahip  with  the  homo- 
lateral half  of  the  bodjbr  means  of  a  double  deouasation, 
as  in  the  caae  of  the  cerehello-nibTo-Bpinal  paths. 

For  Teaeona  previously  stated,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
call  the  TeBtibtdo-epiual  tract  the  cerebello-Testibulo- 
spinid  tract  and  the  veetibulo-olivary  tiact  the  vestibnlo- 
olivo-cerebellar  tract.  (See  Vestibular  connections.)  All 
the  fibres  of  the  tract  from  Deiters'  nucleus,  taken  collec- 
tively, are  eometimes  called  the  antero-lateral  descending 
tract  or  the  margint^  bimdle  of  Lowenthal. 

The  tract  from  the  interstitial  nucleus  of  Cajal  and  the 
mesial  portion  of  the  tract  from  Deiters'  nucleus  consti- 
tute the  major  portion  of  the  descending  fibres  of  the 
median  longitudinal  fascicnlns  an  importent  handle  in 
tiie  eupnental  brain.  Some  observers  hold  that  some 
fibres  from  the  cerebellum  pass  down  the  cord  without 
intermption  in  Deiters'  nuclens. 

The  fibres  of  the  tract  of  Thomas  originate  in  the 
formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla,  and  pass  downwsj^  in 
the  lateral  column,  to  end  in  tJie  grey  matter  of  t^ 
cervical  cord. 

The  septo-marginal  tract  is  a  small  bundle  of  fibres 
Wing  next  to  the  posterior  septom.  In  the  aaoral  cord  it 
forma  a  small  dorso-medial  triangle,  whilst  in  the  lumbar 
region  it  forms  a  superficial  bundle,  and  the  oval  bundle 
of  Flechsig  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  septum.  In 
the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions  the  fibres  are  scattered. 
The  fibres  of  this  tract  are  probably  the  descending  axones 
of  cells  in  the  cord,  forming  short,  intersegmental  (spino- 
spinal) tracts. 

The  "comma"  tract  of  Schultze  consiste  of  a  small 
bundle  of  descending  fibres,  lying  about  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  column.  It  is  a  well-marked  feature  of  the 
dcwsal  cord.  The  fibres  probably  spring  from  the  column 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  forming  short  inter- 
B^mental  (spino-epinsl)  tracte,  although  they  are  believed 
W  aome  to  be  descending  branches  of  the  dorsal  root 
fibres. 

Many  descending  tracts  contain  also  aecending  paths. 

Theperipbeial  terminations  of  the  efferent  paths  are: 

1.  The  motor  end  plates  of  striated  muscle.  These 
{ionsist  of  flattened  expansions  of  undifferentiated  sarco- 
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plaam.  Here  the  nerve  fibres  ramify  in  close  relation 
with  the  muscle  fibre.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  nerve 
terminals  are  located  outside  or  inside  the  sarcolemma. 
Section  of  the  motor  nerve  fibre  ie  followed  by  atrophy  of 
the  muscle. 

>  2.  Axones  which  form  the  preganglionic  fibres  of  the 
83nnpathetic  nervous  system.  These  axonee  always  end 
in  a  sympathetic  ganglion.  Prom  this  point  the  path- 
ways are  continued  by  the  axonesof  sympathetic  nouronee 
(post-gangl ionic  fibres  of  Langley),  to  end  in  tho  muscle 
of  the  intestines,  blood-vessels,  heart,  etc.,  or  in  the 
glands,  etc. ,  of  the  skin.  In  glands  the  fibres  end  about 
5ie  lumen.  Some  endings  occur  in  the  follicular  cells  of 
the  ovai^  but  none  reach  the  ovum  itself.  In  the  kidney 
the  endings  are  mainly  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
There  are  periphenvl  ganglia  in  the  plexuses  of  Auerbach 
and  Meissner,  situated  between  the  coats  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  mainly  in  the  small  intestine.  These 
ganglia,  which  are  not  of  the  sympathetic  type  (Lang- 
ley*),  contain  multipolar  cells  the  dendrites  of  which 
lie  in  the  connective-tissue  layers.  There  are  also,  in  the 
stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane,  cells  from  which  fibres 
pass  between  the  epitheliaJ  cells.  The  spinal  pregan- 
glionic fibres  become  pilo-motor,  vaao-motor,  or  secretory 
fibres,  according  as  their  post-gangl  ionic  continuations 
end  in  the  erector  miisclee  of  the  hairs,  in  the  muscles  of 
the  blood-vesBels,  or  in  the  sweat-glanda,  etc.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  sympathetic  afferent  paths  reach  the  pos- 
terior spinal  ganglia.  In  the  heart  muscle  the  sympa- 
thetic fibres  ramify  and  often  end  in  expansions. 

The  central  nervous  system  may  be  divided  into  (1)  a 
segmental  part,  comprising  the  spinal  cord  and  the  basal 
part  of  the  brain;  and  (2)  a  suprasegmental  part,  com- 
prising the  expanded  portions  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
neural  tube,  viz.,  the  pallium,  corpora  quadrigemina 
and  cerebellum  (Bailey*"). 

Tracts  which  connect  one  region  of  the  cord  or  seg- 
mental brain  with  another  region  are  known  as  interseg- 
mental tracts,  whilst  tracts  that  pass  to  or  from  the  supra- 
segmental parts  are  called  suprai^egmentiil  tracts.  The 
interaegmentftl  tracts  are  mainly  located  in  the  antero- 
lateral ground  bundle  close  to  the  grey  matter,  some  being 
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found  also  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  posterior  coloinns 
(oml  bundle,  etc. ) . 

The  existence  of  reSez  epino-apinal  paths  is  shown  by 
the  familiar  extenBor-thnist  reflex  deacribed  by  Sherring- 
ton.*' In  a  spinal  do^,  slightly  stroking  the  skin  behind 
the  plantar  cushion  witti  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  paper,  or 
poshing  the  Snger-tip  between  the  plantm'  cushion  and  the 
toe-pads  causes  the  lee  on  that  side  to  extend  powerfully 
for  a  short  period.  The  pathway  for  this  reflex  is  via  the 
posterior  root  fibres  direct  to  t^e  ventral  horn  cells  of  the 
same  side.  The  stimulation  paeaes  to  neurones  which 
innervate  all  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  and  there  is 
but  one  synapsis  between  the  afferent  fibres  and  the  body 
and  dendrites  of  the  efferent  neurones.  Reference  to  the 
achalt^ellen  of  v.  Monakow,  which  are  probably  interposed 
between  tJie  afferent  and  efferent  neurones,  is  omitted  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity. 

The  extensor  thrust  reflex  ie  probably  an  important 
element  in  the  reflex  mechanism  of  locomotion.  In  cer- 
tain cases  irritation  of  the  foot  causes  extensor  thrust  in 
the  opposite  1^.  Here  an  intermediate  spino-epinal 
neurone  carries  the  stimulus  to  tiie  ventral  horn  ceUs  of 
the  opposite  side.  In  this  reflex,  therefore,  three  neu- 
rones are  involved,  viz. :  (1)  An  afferent  peripheral;  (2) 
a  heteromeric  spino-spinaJ  neurone;  and  (8)  an  efferent 


Longer  spi no-spinal  neurones  have  been  shown  to 
exist  W  means  of  the  scratch  reflex.  The  pathway  for 
this  reflex  is  a  long  and  imcrossed  one.  The  flbres  of  the 
intermediate  neurones  actually  involved,  lie  scattered  in 
the  lateral  part  of  the  lateral  column,  i.e.,  in  the  lateral 
ground  bundle,  as  demonstrated  by  Sherrington  and 
Laslett"  in  the  following  manner :  The  cord  was  tran- 
sected between  tiie  second  and  third  thoracic  segments. 
This  caused  degeneration  of  all  fibres  enterii^  tiie  cord 
from  the  brain,  mid-brain,  bulb,  and  cen'ical  and  first 
and  second  thoracic  segments.  The  dog  was  kept  alive 
for  one  year,  which  allowed  time  for  complete  degenera- 
tion of  the  severed  tract  and  for  absorption  of  the 
products  of  degeneration.  The  cord  was  then  transected 
again  between  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  thoracic  segments  and 
the  secondary  degeneration  in  the  divided  tracts  studied. 
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by  the  ordinaiy  metlioda,  e.g.,  Uarchi,  etc.  Bt  means  of 
this  method  of  "succeeaiTe  degeneration"  uie  scratch 
teflez  diain  waa  shown  to  consist  of  (1)  a  rec^tive  neu- 
rone from  the  skin  to  the  spinal  grey  matter  of  the  corre- 
sponding spinal  segment  for  the  shoulder;  (2)  a  long 
descending  proprio-spinal  neurone  from  the  grey  matter 
of  t±e  shoulder  segment  to  that  of  the  leg  segments  via 
the  latetal  part  of  the  lateral  colomn;  (8)  a  motor 
neurone  to  a  flexor  muscle. 

This  chain  has  three  neurones,  enters  the  grey  matter 
twice,  and  has  two  synapses  ezclusiye  of  the  scIuut-zeUen. 
The  motor  neurone  is  the  final  common  path  the  rest  of 
the  arc  being  afferent  (Sherrington"). 

The  efferent  paths  of  the  cord  convey  impulses  which 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  Motor,  including  (a)  volontary  and  reflex  motor, 
muscle  tonus,  etc. ;  (b)  vaso-motor;  (c)  viscero-motor; 
(d)  cardio-motor;  (e)  pilo-motor. 

2.  Secretory  to  the  various  glands — gastric,  aalivary, 
pancreatic,  sweat,  etc. 

8.  Inhibitory  for  each  of  the  for^piing. 
Hie  impulsea  conveyed  in  the  Cerent  patiis  of  the 
cord  may  he  grouped  as : 

1.  Sensory,  including  all  impulses  affecting  consciooa 
perception,  e.g.,  visual,  auditory,  olfactory,  gustatory 
pressure,  Pftin,  temperature,  hunger,  tiiirst,  etc. 

2.  Reflex,  including  those  impulses  which  evoke 
various  motor  and  secretory  reactions.  The  impulses 
which  originate  in  the  specialized  nervous  structures  of 
the  semicircular  canals  and  vestibule  of  the  internal  ear 
fall  within  this  group. 

8.  Inhibitory.  Little  is  known  definitely  of  ih.& 
nature  of  tiie  impulses  of  this  group. 

It  has  not  l^n  demonstrated  that  afferent  impulsea 
inhibit  conscious  sensations,  although  unconscious  re- 
flexes, e.g.,  sneezing  may  in  some  cases  be  inhibited  by 
afferent  impulses  fflowell'"). 

The  impulses  tiiat  originate  in  the  semicircular  canals 
and  vestibule  of  t^e  internal  ear  can  unquestionably 
inhibit  certain  efferent  motor  (tonus)  paths,  as  may  m 
seen  in  cold  irrigations  ol  the  external  auditory  c^iol, 
and  in  certain  forma  of  rotation.     But  tikia  effect  should 
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in  some  instances  be  classed  aa  a  deptessicoi  of  fanction 
in  the  afferent  elements  of  theordioaiy  reflex  tonns  mech- 
tuusms,  tather  than  as  an  instance  of  positive  inhibition. 
This  subject  will  be  disoossed  more  fully  in  a  later 
chapter. 

The  tonns  of  the  mtuclee  of  the  body  is  part^  main- 
tained by  a  constant  atream  of  afferent  imptuses  mm  the 
periphery  to  the  related  cells  in  the  ventral  horns  and  in 
otber  centres  of  coordination  and  tonus,  e.g.,  the  cerebel- 
Inm,  mesencephalic  centres,  etc. 

The  gronping  of  the  various  celts  in  the  ventral  horn 
has  only  been  partially  determined  in  regard  to  their 
functions.  The  Tentiol  group  is  probably  related  to  the 
Img  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  limbs  and  the  centr&l 
group  to  the  muscles  for  the  finer  movementa  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  In  the  tliird  to  the  flfth  cervical  seg- 
mente  the  central  gronp  contains  the  cells  related  to  the 
phrenic  nerve.  The  dorsal  mesial  group  seems  to  be 
r^ated  to  the  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column.  Extra 
gronpa  of  cells  are  found  in  the  dorao-lateral  region. 
These  ceUa  are  probably  related  to  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs. 

Touch,  t«in  fuid  temperature  are  grouped  as  super- 
ficial sensibili^,  as  compared  with  muscle  and  tendon 
Bense  and  deep  pressure,  which  are  classed  as  deep  sensi- 
bUity. 

Head  and  Rivers  *  have  found  in  the  skin  two  systems 
of  sensory  fibres.  One  syBtem,  the  protopathic,  is  related 
to  sensations  of  pain  and  of  extreme  ch^iges  of  tempered 
tore.  The  sensations,  however,  ore  imperfectly  localised, 
and  the  sensibili^  is  low,  i.e.,  the  threshold  of  stimula- 
tion is  high.  The  kind  of  sensation  present  in  the 
viaoera,  also  mediated  by  this  system  of  nerve  fibres,  is 
called  protopathic  sensibility,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
defensive  agency  against  pathological  chaj:^^.  It  com- 
prises sensations  of  pain,  of  heat  above  87"  C,  and  of 
cold  not  above  26°  C.  It  is  assumed  that  three  different 
Bets  of  nerve  fibres  mediate  each  of  these  three  sensa- 
tions. 

The  second  system  of  fibres,  the  epicritic,  mediates 
■ensations  from  light  pressures  and  from  small  diffetencee 
in  temperatote  between  W  and  87°  C. 
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Epicritic  fibres  r^euerate  much  more  elowly  after 
lesions  than  protopatbic  fibres.  They  enable  us  to  nujke 
exact  discriminations  of  touch  and  temperature.  They 
are  found  only  in  the  skin,  and  include  separate  fibres  for 
heat,  cold,  tactual  localization  and  tactual  discrimina- 
tion. 

Some  authoTB  assume  that  the  peculiar  Btracture  of  the 
various  senaonr  terminals  (receptors)  have  much  to  do  in 
determining  me  adequate  stimulus  for  the  various  nerve 
fibres;  and,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of 
specific  nerve  energies  applies  to  the  cutaneous  senses, 
i.e.,  that  each  sense  has  its  own  nerve  fibres  capable  of 
mediating  only  ite  own  quality  of  sensation. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  peripheral  terminals  of 
the  efferent  paths  (effectors)  determine  the  effect  of  effer- 
ent impulses.  Thus  Langley"  caused  fibres  from  the 
chorda  fr^pani,  which  are  vaso-dilators  (inhibitory)  for 
the  submaxillary  gland,  to  grow  down  into  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  divided  cervical  sympathetic,  which  carries 
vaso-Gonstrictors  for  the  same  gland,  and  found,  after 
regeneration  had  taken  place,  that  stimulation  of  the 
chorda  tympani  then  caused  vaso-constriction  in  the  sub- 
tnaxillary  gland.  Erlanger*'  cut  the  fifth  cervical  nerve, 
and  sutar^  the  proximal  stump  te  the  distal  stump  of 
the  sectioned  vagus.  Later  he  found  that  stimulation  of 
the  fifth  trunk  caused  typical  vagus  phenomena. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert 
to  this  Bubjoct,  when  it  will  be  shown  that  the  ampullary 
nerve  terminals  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  of  the 
maculee  acusticte  of  the  vestibule  may  be  affected  by 
various  forms  of  stimulation,  e.g.,  galvanic,  thermic, 
rotation  and  always  wiUi  the  same  constant  specific 
resnlt. 

Recapitulalion  of  the  Cerebellar  Paths 

Afferent  cerebellar  tracte,  i.e. ,  to  the  cerebellum. 

Paiha  through  inferior  peduncle 

1.  By  way  of  the  vestibular  reception  nuclei  (incluiS- 
ing  Deiters')  to  the  roof  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side. 
Mainly  crossed. 


S.  By  way  of  the  veatibulo-oUvo-cerebellar  tract. 
Mainly  croesed. 

8.  Dorsal  Bpino-cerebellar  fasciculus  (direct  cerebellar, 
or  tract  of  Flechsig).      Mainly  uncrosaed. 

4.  The  ventral  spino-cerebellar  faBciculus  (Gowers' 
tract).     Partly  crossed. 

5.  Arcuate  fibres  from  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior 
tracte ;  partly  crossed ;  and  some  fibres  from  the  arcuate 
nucleus,  partly  crossed. 

6.  Olivo-cerebellar  fibres;  mainly  crossed.  These 
fibres  include  the  vestibuloK»livo-cerebellar  tra^t  for  part 
of  its  extent.     (See  2  above.) 

7.  Fibres  fnjiii  the  nucleus  lateralis;  partly  crossed. 

8.  Nucleo-ce  rebel  la  r  tract;  mostly  crossed.  This  tract 
includes  No.  1  above,  as  well  as  the  fibres  formerly  in- 
cluded under  the  t«rm  direct  sensory  cerebellar  tract  of 
EdiDger. 

9.  Fibres  from  the  third  nucleus  to  the  opposite  half 
of  the  cerebellum  (v.  Bechterew). 

PeXAs  through  the  middie  pedvn^le 

10.  Pronto-  and  temporo-occipito-cerebellar  tracts. 
Mainly  crossed. 

11.  Possibly  collaterals  from  the  pyramidal  tracts — 
mainly  croesed. 

.  Paths  through  the  miperi&r  peduiule 

12.  Some  fibres  of  the  ventral  spino-cerebellar  fasci- 
culus (Gowers'  tract) ;  mainly  crossed  (Gordinier  *') . 

18.  Fibres  from  me  red  nucleus  to  the  dentate  nucleus ; 
mainly  crossed. 

Through  und^ned  paths 

14.  Fibres  from  various  sources,  bringing  various 
centres  of  the  brain-stem,  medulla  and  cord  into  relation 
with  each  other  under  one  common  coordinating  centre; 
fibres  from  the  eyes  directly  or  indirectly,  whereby  these 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  from  the  eyes  include 
pupillaiy  paths  (v.  Bechterew  ") ,  but  this  point  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  settled.  Other  fibres  are  supposed  to 
bring  the  visceral  movements  under  cerebellar  control. 
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though  it  ie  probable  that  the  cerebellam  exerts  but  itttlfl 
direct  control  upoD  visceral  moTements.  Theae  fibres  are 
said  1^  some  anatomists  to  pass  in  the  dorsal  epino-cere- 
bellar  tracts.  Fibres,  especially  those  from  the  yarious 
organs  of  special  sense,  convey  impreeaions  from  the  audi* 
toiy,  veatibnlar,  visual  and  olfatrtory  organs  to  the  cere- 
bellam. 

Efferent  cerebellar  tracts,  i.e.,  from  the  cerebellum. 

By  way  nf  the  i^finior  pedun^ 

1.  Partof  tiie  cerebello-olivaiy  fibres,  the  paths  being 
ccmtinned  into  the  anterior  groond  bundle  of  the  cord 
(Kolliker).  The  destination  of  the  fibres  is  uncertain, 
but  most  probably  it  is  the  ventral  bom-cells. 

2.  The  cerebeUo-vestibulo>epin&l  tract.  Uncrossed 
probably  because  of  double  decussation.  (See  Vestibulo- 
spinal tract  in  t^e  cord. ) 

Through  th*  middU  ptduneU 

5.  The  cerebello-nibro-spinal  fibres.  Belatione  mainly 
nncroBsed  because  of  a  double  decussation. 

4.  The  cerebello-ponto-pyramidal  or  cerebello-pyra- 
midal  fibres.  Relations  uncrossed  because  of  a  doable 
decussation. 

Through  the  mtp»rior  pedwteU 

6.  The  cerebeUo-tegmental  tract,  which  includes  (a) 
tiie  cerebello-thalamo-cortical  paths  croesed  and  uncrossed ; 
(b)  the  cere bello-rubro-thalami co-cortical  paths,  partly 
croesed;  (c)  the  cerebellonibro-spinal  tract  proper,  the 
relations  of  which  are  mainly  uncrossed  because  of  a 
double  decussation. 

6.  Fibres  to  the  oculo-motor  nuclei  of  tiie  opposite 
side  (v.  Bechterew'*).  These  fibres  are  concemed  prob- 
ably in  the  conjugate  movements  of  the  eyes. 

ITirough  undq/ined  patht 

1.  Fibres  to  the  posterior  longitudinal  fascicolus. 

8.  Fibres  to  tiie  various  centres   in  the  mid-brain, 

pons,  medulla,  and  cord,  which  insure  coordinated  action 

of  ocular,  skeletal  and  perbape  of  the  visceral  muscles  as 
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Well  aa  of  tlie  great  centres  in  the  medulla,  e.g. ,  the  vagiu, 
glOBSo-pharyngeal  vaso-motoT,  respiratory,  etc. 

Marchi  traced  degenerating  fibres  from  the  cerebelltun 
to  all  the  cmnial  iterves,  but  Fenier  and  Turner,  "as  well 
as  Risien-Russell,  have  not  been  able  to  oonflrm  his  find- 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   SYMPATHETIC   OR  AUTONOMIC   NERVOUS 
SYSTEM 

The  aympathetic  or  autonomic  nervous  eyatem  (Lan^- 
ley)  ia  composed  of  neurones,  the  cell  bodies  of  which  he 
in  various  eympathetic  ganglia.  The  chief  of  these 
ganglia  are : 

1.  The  sympathetic  chain  from  the  superior  cervical 
to  the  ganglion  coccygeum, 

2,  The  outlying  ganglia,  with  or  without  names,  but 
related  to  the  former  group  as  follows :  (a)  In  the  abdo- 
men; the  prevertebral  ganglia,  viz.,  the  semilunar  or 
cceliac,  from  which  arises  the  cceliac  plexus  and  the 
inferior  mesenteric  giving  rise  to  the  hypogastric  nerve. 
These  ganglia  lie  ventral  to  the  aympathetic  chain,  but 
are  in  direct  connection  with  it,  (b)  In  the  region  of 
the  head  other  ganglia  of  the  same  type  are  found,  viz., 
tiie  ciliary,  spheno-palatine,  otic,  submaxillary,  sublin- 
gual, etc.  To  these,  perhaps,  should  be  added  the  cardiac 
ganglia  and  thoae  ganglia  located  in  the  plexuses  of 
Meiaaner  and  Auerba«h  between  thecoateof  the  inteatinal 
tube,  although  Langley"  believes  that  the  cells  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  Meiaaner  and  Auerbach  plexuaea  are  not  of 
file  ^mipathetic  type. 

The  continuity  of  the  sympathetic  with  the  central 
nervous  system  is  effected  by  efferent  fibres  which  leave 
the  latter  for  the  most  part  by  way  of  the  anterior  spinal 
nerve  roots,  or  their  analogues  in  the  cranial  nervea.  It 
ia  poaaible  that  aome  efferent  fibres  may  leave  the  cord  by 
way  of  the  posterior  nerve  root.  Such  fibres,  however, 
must  suffer  interruption  in  the  dorsal  root  ganglia  which 
contain  aome  sympathetic  cells,  since  they  do  not  degen- 
.erate  after  section  of  the  posterior  nerve  root.  Cf.  the 
.antidromic  impulses  of  Baylias.* 
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The  efferent  paths  from  the  central  nervooB  a^etem 
axe,  in  eveiy  instajice,  interrupted  once  at  least  m  the 
Bympathetic  ganglia.  Prom  the  point  of  interruption  the 
{tttbwaj  is  continued  hy  sympathetic  neurones  to  the 
peripheral  tissues.  The  sympathetic  pathway  consists 
therefore  of  two  or  more  neurones,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  central  nervous  system,  constituting  the  pregangli- 
onic fibre.  The  path  is  completed  by  the  poet-ganglionio 
fibre  that  Bprings  from  a  cell  of  one  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia.  "Ths  fibres  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  ssmipa- 
uetic  ganglia  connect  certain  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  with 
Uie  oeUs  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  same  way  as 
the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  connect  certain  cells  of 
the  brain  with  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  spinal 
.  fibres  become  pilo-motor,  vaso-motor,  or  secretory  fibres, 
according  as  Ihe  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  cells,  with 
which  they  are  connected,  end  in  the  erector  muscles  of 
the  baiiB,  muscles  of  the  blood-Tessels,  or  in  the  sweat- 
glands"  (Langley").  The  sympathetic  system  is  also 
connected  with  Uie  central  nervous  system  by  means  of 
afferent  pathways  which  pass  by  way  of  the  posterior 
root  ganglia,  forming  the  afferent  path  for  certain  re- 
flexes, and  exceptionally,  perhaps,  for  conscious  sensa- 
tions. 

The  aympatbetia  reflexes  in  the  normal  individual 
are  carried  on  below  the  level  of  consciousness,  but  in 
certain  disordered  states.  e.g. ,  neurasthenia,  oardiac  pal- 
pitation, disorders  of  digestion,  etc.,  afferent  influences 
from  the  sjrmpathetic  system  reach  the  level  of  conscious 
perception. 

The  preganglionic  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  sjrstem 
spring  from  four  regions,  viz. :  (1)  From  the  mid-brain, 
emerging  in  the  third  cranial  nerve,  and  passing  to  the 
ciliary  ganglion;  (2)  from  the  bulbar  region,  emergii^ 
in  the  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cranial  nerves; 
(8)  from  the  thomcio  nerves,  via.,  from  the  first  thoracic 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar  nerves  and  passing  in 
genera]  to  the  sympathetic  chain,  many  fibres,  however, 
passing  without  interruption  to  the  abdominal  ganglia; 
(4)  from  the  sacral  regions  by  way  of  the  nervous  erigens 
supplying  the  descending  colon,  rectum,  anus  and  geni- 
tal organs. 
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The  connections  between  the  anterior  nerve  roota  and 
tile  ohain  of  lympathetic  ganglia  are  known  aa  the  lami 
oonuutinicaatei.  Theee  are  divided  into  (a)  white  rami, 
or  those  poeseesing  a  medullary  eheath  and  which  consiet 
of  preganglionic  fibres;  and  (b)  gray  rami,  which  are 
ncm-mediillated,  or  are  but  slightly  medollated  and  con- 
eist  of  post-ganglionio  fibres.  In  the  cervical,  lumbar 
and  sacral  regions,  the  rami  are  exclusively  grey  whilst  in 
the  thoracic  and  upper  lumbar  regions  both  white  and 
grey  rami  are  found.  The  fibres  of  the  white  rami 
(pTOgangl ionic  fibres)  may  pass  up  or  down  the  chain  for 
some  distance  before  ending  in  a  sympathetic  ganglion. 

The  grey  rami  represent  postrgangl ionic  fibres  return- 
ing from  the  sympathetic  chain  to  join  the  anterior 
spinal  nerves,  wnicn  they  accompany  to  their  areas  of 
distribution,  especially  the  cutaneous  areas,  since  the 
branches  to  the  skin  supply  the  sweat-^ands,  blood-ves- 
sels and  pilo-motor  muscles. 

The  paths  which  pass  as  poet^ganglionic  fibres  in  the 
grey  rami  to  any  one  spinal  nerve  do  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent continuations  of  the  paths  that  pass  as  pregan- 
glionic fibres  in  the  white  rami  from  the  same  nerve.  In 
f^eral,  there  is  a  great  outflow  of  preganglionic  fibres, 
ucluding  vaso-motor,  secretory  (sweat)  and  pilo-motor 
in  the  white  rami  from  the  first  and  second  thoracic  to 
the  second,  and  even  to  the  fourth,  lumbar  nerve.  "Hie 
continuations  of  those  paths  destined  for  the  skin  areas  of 
the  head,  limbs,  and  trunk,  return  by  the  grey  rami  to 
the  anterior  spinal  nerves  and  ran  with  them  to  their 
destination. 

The  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels,  glands  and  walls  of 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  after  entering  the  sym- 
pathetic chain,  emerge  without  euSering  interruption,  and 
pass  still  as  preganglionic  fibres  of  the  splanchnic  nerves, 
to  the  cffiliac  ganglion,  or  in  the  branches  that  connect 
with  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion.  From  tbeee  points 
the  paths  are  continued  as  post-ganglionic  fibres. 

The  fibres  for  the  glands,  blood-veesels  and  plain 
muscle  of  the  head  region  after  entering  the  sympathetic 
chain  pass  upward  along  the  cervical  ejrmpatbetic  to  end 
in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  From  this  point  the 
paths  are    continued    by  postganglionic  fibies,   which 
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«niergQ  in  the  Tarious   plexuses   that  spring  from  tliis 
ganglion. 

The  ctJoTBe  of  the  various  preganglionic  fibres  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Those  from  the  third  cranial  nerve  end  in  the  cil- 
iai^  ganglion,  thence  the  path  is  continaed  as  postgangli- 
onic fibres  that  pass  in  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  the 
iris  and  ciliary  muscle. 

2.  The  fibres  that  emerge  by  the  VII  and  IX  cranial 
nerves  probably  supply  the  glands  and  blood-vessels  (vaso- 
dilator fibres)  of  ue  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
moniJi.  Some  of  these  fibres  reach  the  fifth  nerve  by- 
anastomosing  branches  and  are  distributed  with  it. 

The  preganglionic  fibres  of  the  VII  and  IX  cranial 
nerves  end  m  me  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  l^pe  of  this 
region,  viz.,  the  spheno-palatine,  otic,  submaxillary,  sub- 
lingual. 

8.  The  preganglionic  fibres  of  the  X  cranial  nerve 
(representing  idso  fibres  from  the  X  nucleus)  are  viscero- 
motor for  the  cesophaguB,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and 
large  intestine  as  far  as  the  descending  colon.  They  also 
supply  motor  fibres  for  the  bronchial  musculature,  inhibi- 
tory fibres  for  the  heart,  and  secretory  fibres  for  the  gas- 
tric and  pancreatic  glands.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
central  nervous  system  can  inhibit  and  augment  the  gen- 
eral contractions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

liie  ganglia  in  which  the  preganglionic  fibres  of  tiie 
vagus  end  have  not  been  definitely  located,  but  probably 
these  comprise  the  small,  and  for  the  most  part  unnamed 
ganglia  distributed  in  and  near  the  organs  innervated. 

Bnrton-Opitz  •*  has  demonstrated  hy  means  of  the 
strohmur  that  the  vagus  contains  no  vaso-motor  fibres  for 
the  stomach. 

4.  The  preganglionic  fibres  from  the  sacral  cord  pass 
in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  to  the  fonrth  sacral 
nerves.  The  branches  from  these  roots  unite  to  form  tJie 
itervus  erigens  (pelvic  nerve)  which  loses  itself  in  the 
pelvic  plexus  witiioat  connecting  with  the  sympathetic 
chain.  The  pelvic  plexus  ie  also  formed  in  part  from  the 
hypogastric  nerve  arising  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
ganglion.  Through  this  pathway  B3rmpathetic  fibres  from 
the  upper  lumbar  region  enter  t^e  plexus. 
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The  Bjrmpatlietic  fibres  of  tlie  nervus  erigens  supply 
vaao-dilator  Ghios  to  the  external  genitals  causing  erec- 
tion in  the  male.  They  aleo  supply  vaso-dilator  fibres  to 
the  tectum  and  anus,  and  motor  fibres  to  the  plain  muscle 
of  the  descending  colon,  rectum  and  anus.  The  pregan- 
glionic fibres  of  these  pathways  end  in  small  sympathetic 
ganglia  in  the  pelvic  plexus  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  tiie 
organs  supplied. 

The  accelerator  fibres  for  the  heart  emerge  from  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  second,  third  and  fourtii  thoracic 
■  spinal  nerves  (according  to  some  authorities  from  the 
first  and  fifth  thoracic,  and  even  from  the  lower  cervical 
nerve  roots  as  well) .  The  fibres  pass  by  the  white  rami 
to  the  stellate  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  ecHue  ending  in 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  and  thence  by  way  of  the 
annulus  of  Vieuesens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion. 
Many  branches  leave  the  sympathetic  system  and  vagus 
in  this  region  and  pass  to  the  cardiac  plexus  and  so  to 
the  heart.  Hence  in  some  of  these  branches  accelerator 
fibres  are  found  mised  with  vagus  inhibitory  fibres.  No 
accelerator  fibres  are  found  in  the  cervical  sympathetic 
above  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  The  vagus  contains 
some  accelerator  fibres  as  stimulation  of  that  nerve  after 
atropin  causes  acceleration  of  the  heart. 

The  accelerator  centre  has  not  been  definitely  located. 
Stimulation  of  the  upper  cervical  region  causes  cardiac 
acceleration,  but  this  merely  shows  that  the  centre  may  be 
situated  in  this  region  or  above  it. 

Certain  nerve  fibres  carry  afferent  impulses  to  the  vaso- 
motor centres  whereby  reflex  constriction  or  dilatation  of 
the  peripheral  vessels  is  effected  with  consequent  tendency 
to  elevation  or  lowering  of  the  general  blood-pressure. 
Such  fibres  are  known  as  pressor  or  depressor  nervea  re- 
spectively. In  the  dog  the  afferent  depressor  fibres  for 
the  heart  run  in  the  vagus,  but  in  other  animals  these 
fibres  form  a  separate  bundle — the  depressor  nerve— dis- 
covered by  Ludwig  and  Cyon  in  1866.  In  man  the 
depressor  fibres  most  probably  run  in  the  vagus,  and 
originate  between  the  cardiac  muscle  fibres  or  iu  tiie  walls 
of  tlie  aorta.  These  fibres  are  merely  sensory,  and, 
when  stimulated,  cause  inhibition  of  the  vaso-constrictoi 
centre. 
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The  normal  mode  of  etimnlation  of  the  sympatbetio 
sysbBia  is  reflex.  This  portion  of  tiie  nervous  system  is, 
tlierefore,  m&inly  concerned  with  involuntaiy  action. 
Apparently  th«  only  reason  that  can  be  aesigned  for  this 
fact  ia  that  the  ultimate  points  of  origin  of  the  paths  are 
located  in  regions  other  tiian  the  volimtaiy  motor  cortex 
(Howell "J.  However,  as  before  stated,  in  certain  abnor- 
mal conditions  afferent  impolses  from  the  sympathetic 
system  may  give  rise  to  conacions  senaations.  Animals, 
as  Gioltz  and  others  have  shown,  live  after  eevetance  of 
the  nerve  connections  of  the  abdominal  viscera  with  the 
spinal  cord.  After  some  primary  disturbances  the  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  go  on  as  usual,  but  the  gen- 
eral vital  resistance  is  much  impaired,  neceseitating  great 
care  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of  food.  This 
indicates  that  whilst  the  cerebro-spinal  system  normally 
exerts  control  over  intestinal  movements,  and  presumably 
over  other  visceral  functions,  the  latter  nevertheless  can 
be,  and  perhaps  normally  are,  mainly  executed  under  the 
influence  of  mechanisms  belonging  to  the  diffuse  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system.  Bay- 
liss  and  Starling  "  concluded  that  peristalsis  is  a  compli- 
cated reflex  earned  out  through  the  intrinsic  ganglia. 

Summary  of  the   Vaso-molor  Nerves 
Efferent  fibres: 

1.  Vaso-constrictor  flbres  distributed  chiefly  to  the 
skin  and  the  abdominal  viscera  (splanchnic  area).  The 
blcod-vesBclB  of  this  area  are  all  governed  by  the  general 
constrictor  centre  in  the  medulla  as  well  as  "by  their  own 
particular  centres  in  the  cord  or  elBOwhere.  They  are 
noTmally  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction. 

2.  Vaao-dilator  fibres,  distributed  especially  to  erectile 
tissue,  glands,  the  bucco- facial  regions  and  muscles. 
The  blood-vessels  of  these  structures  and  areas  are  not 
under  tiie  control  of  a  superior  governing  centre  in  the 
medulla,  and  the  dilator  fibres  are  not  normally  in  a  state 
of  tonic  activity. 

Afferent  fibres : 

1.  Pressor  fibres  which  cause  a  rise  in  blood-pressure 
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by  reflex  Btimolation  of  the  vaso-constrictor  centres,  e.g., 
eensoiT  nerves  of  the  skin  or  any  sensoiy  nerve  when 
powerfully  stimulated. 

S.  DepresBor  fibree  which  cause  vaso-dilatation  and 
fall  of  blood-preesure  by  inhibition  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  e.g.,  depressor  fibres  of 
the  heart 

8.  Depressor  reflex  vaao-dilator  fibres  which  caoee 
vaso-dilatation  and  fall  in  blood-preesure  by  stimulation 
of  the  related  vaeo-dilator  centres,  e.g.,  erectile  tissoe, 
congeetion  of  glands  in  functional  activity. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  PATHS  INVOLVED  IN  PUPILLARY  MOVEMENTS 

The  mechaniBm  of  pupillary  constriction  consists 
chiefly  in  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mnscle  accompanied 
hy  relaxation  of  the  dilator  and  dilatation  of  the  olood- 
Tessels.  Dilatation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  effected  mainly 
l^  contraction  of  the  dilator  muscle,  accompanied  by 
inhibition  of  the  sphincter  and  contraction  of  the  vessels 
of  the  iris.  The  part  played  by  the  blood-vesaelB  is  a 
relatively  unimportant  factor,  as  it  has  been  shown 
(Bndge  and  Waller  ■**)  that  dilatation  can  occur  without 
Tsxiation  in  the  blood-eupply  of  the  iris,  whilst  Bal- 
kowabi  '**  showed  that  actual  constriction  of  the  vessels 
may  accompany  pupillary  dilatation.  Langley  and  An- 
derson,""  however,  state  that  constriction  of  the  arteries 
witii  contiaction  of  their  longitudinal  fibres  miebt  be  a 
possible  hctor  in  dilatation,  but  do  not  believe  mat  vas- 
cular changes  have  much  influence  on  pupillary  move- 
ments. 

The  pupil  is  not  directly  under  control  of  the  will. 
Its  movements  originate  (1)  by  reflex  stimulation,  or  (2) 
by  synkineses,  i.e.,  the  pupillary  movement  is  associated 
with  other  voluntary  or  reflex  movementa.  There  are  two 
chief  reflexes  and  two  chief  synkineses,  giving  in  all  (1) 
the  light  reflex;  (2)  the  accommodation  synkinesis;  (8) 
the  sensory  reflex;  and  (4)  the  cerebral  or  psychic 
synkinesis. 

The  optic  nerve  contains  fibres  from  all  parts  of  the 
retina.  The  pupillary  fibres  decussate  ^rtially  in  the 
chiasm  and  pass  into  the  optic  tract.  Since  destruction 
of  the  lateral  genicQlate  body  does  not  destroy  the  light 
reflex  (v.  Bechterew,  "*  Henschen  "*) ,  the  pupillary  paths 
9videnuy  do  not  enter  this  body. 

Flourens"  believed  the  papillaiy  constrictor  centre 
106 
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was  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina;  but  KdoII,  "*  who  was 
confirmed  by  v,  Bechterew  and  1:^  Perrier  and  Turner,  "■ 
showed  that  the  superior  colliculi  might  be  removed  with- 
out abolition  of  the  light  reflex.  AccordingtoBogroff  and 
Flechsig*"  a  tract  passes  from  the  optic  tract  directly 
into  the  stratum  grisenm  centrale.  v.  Bechterew'"  be- 
lieves the  pupillaiy  fibres  leave  the  optic  ttact  at  the  level 
between  the  corpus  cinereum  and  the  root  fibres  of  the 
third  nerve,  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  tract  into  the 
external  geniculate  body,  and  run  thence  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  ventricle,  where  they  end  about  neurones 
that  send  axones  to  the  third  nucleus  of  the  same  side. 
V.  Bechterew  '•*  also  believes  liiat  pupillary  fibres  pass  in 
the  superior  peduncle  between  the  third  nucleus  and  the 
cerebellum.  The  paths  are  crossed  and  convey  impulses 
in  both  directions. 

DarkschewitBch  •*'  believes  the  pupillary  fibres  leave 
the  optic  tract  near  the  ext€mal  geniculate  body  and  p^, 
through  the  thalamus  to  the  ganglion  habenulte,  being 
relayed  thence  through  the  posterior  commissure  to  the 
nucleus  bearing  hie  name.  But  v.  Bechterew  and  others 
showed  that  this  nucleus  is  not  related  to  the  third  nerve. 

Bemheimer'"  thinks  the  pupillaiy  fibres  pass  directly 
to  the  third  nucleus.  Bach,™  however,  could  not  con- 
firm thisview.  It  is  still  a  question  as  to  what  the  defin- 
ite path  of  the  pupillary  fibres  is.  It  seems  most  likely 
(Parsons")  that  these  fibres  pass  by  the  superior  brachium 
into  the  superior  colliculi,  and  by  means  of  new  connec- 
tions the  paths  pass  to  the  third  nucleus  of  the  same  and 
opposite  side.  The  difficulty  about  this  is  that  extirpa- 
tion of  the  colliculi  does  not  abolish  the  light  reflex.  Par- 
sons, however,  states  that  the  pupillary  fibres  end  in  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  colliculi  which  was  not  removed  in 
tiie  experiments  of  Ferrier  and  Turner."* 

According  to  Sacki  and  Schmaus,™  Shaeffer,"*  Argyll- 
Robertson,'**  Wolff,'*'  Ruge'**  and  others,  pupillary  con- 
striction is  caused  in  part  by  inhibition  of  dilatation. 
Parsons,*'  Anderson  "'  and  others  maintain  that  pupillary 
constriction  is  solely  effected  by  the  constrictor  centre. 
The  grounds  for  such  a  view  are :  (1)  After  section  of  the 
third  nerve  variation  in  the  illumination  does  not  affect 
tb.0  pupil;  (2)  paradoxical  pupil  dilatation  may  arise  and 
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penisfc  for  cme  minute  in  strong  Bonli^t;  (8)  the  irr^a- 
uait^  of  the  pnpile  conseqaent  on  eympstDectomy  ie  not 
diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by  bright  illumin&tioa 
of  the  eyes.  These  reasons  are  scarcely  suMcient  to  elimi- 
nate dilator  inhibition  in  the  light  reflex. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  centre  for  pupil  con- 
striction is  located  in  the  third  nucleus.  Marina'** 
tiiinks  the  ciliaij  ganglion  contains  the  centre  for  the 
li^t  reflex.  His  experiments,  however,  are  not  con- 
vincing. 

The  efferent  papillo-oonstrictor  path  paesee  via  the 
tiiird  nerve  (branch  to  the  inferior  oblique)  to  the  ciliary 
sai^ ion  where,  after  interruption,  the  paths  are  continned 
in  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  the  iris. 

Langley  and  AnderBon,  "*  Apolant,  "*  Langendorff '" 
and  others  have  shown  that  the  third  nerve  fibres  enter- 
ing the  ciliary  ganglion  end  about  the  cells  of  the  latter 
as  preganglionic  fibres,  the  paths  being  continued  through 
postganglionic  fibres  into  the  short  ciliary  nerves  and  so 
to  the  iris.  The  exact  nature  of  the  cells  in  the  ciliaiv 
ganglion  has  been  a  matter  of  much  investigation  and 
controverBy.  I^angley  and  Anderson'"  and  Langendorff"' 
have  shown  that  the  ganglion  contains  no  spinal  ganglion 
elements.  The  more  recent  work  of  Anderson"*  showed 
that  after  removal  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  there  was  no 
degeneration  of  medullary  fibres  in  the  III,  IV,  V,  or  VI 
nervee.  Jegerow '"  found  that  after  section  of  the  third 
nerve  removal  of  the  ciliaiy  gan^ion  increased  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil.  And  since  excision  of  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  reduces  the  number  of  cells  in  the 
ciliary  ganglion  (Bumm'*^),  and  eserine  does  not  con- 
trol tie  pupil  so  efficiently  after  sympathetic  ganglionec- 
tomy  (Levinsohn"*),  we  may  conclude  that  some  con- 
strictor paths  find  their  way  to  the  ciliary  ganglion 
through  the  Bjrmpathetic.    (See  also  Onuf  and  Collins  *"''. ) 

Anderson  "•  removed  the  ciliary  ganglion  in  kittens, 
and  after  a  few  days  found  that  by  partially  asphyxiating 
or  killing,  or  by  dividing  the  third  nerve,  the  dilated 
pupil  became  smaller  than  the  control.  This  phenome- 
non, known  as  paradoxical  pupil  contraction,  be  attribu- 
ted to  increased  excitability  of  the  paralyzed  muscle. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  the 
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paiallel  phenomenon  paradoxical  pnpil  dilatation  occur- 
ring sometimefl  after  remoTal  of  tbo  superior  cervical 
gan^ion. 

The  pnpillo^ilator  tract  begins  probably  in  the  mea- 
encephaion  near  the  third  nQcleuB,  Paaaing  candad  by 
iinl:nown  paths  it  descends  in  the  lateral  tract  of  the  cord. 
In  ihe  cat,  dog  and  ape  the  paths  leave  the  cord  by  the 
ventral  roote  of  the  three  npper  thoracic  tiervee,  enter  the 
rami  communicantee,  and  pass  to  the  first  thoracic  or  stel- 
late ganglion.  From  this  pointmostot  the  fibres  pass  bj 
way  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  annulus  of  VieuHBena, 
some  fibres  also  passing  in  tlie  posterior  limb,  Qp  the 
neck  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  to  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion.  From  the  latter  the  tract  enters  the  skull  by 
tiie  cervico-Gasserian  strand,  and  runs  independently  of 
tiie  carotid  plezos  to  join  the  Gasserian  ganglion;  pass- 
ing thence  into  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  following  the  nasal  branch,  the  tract  finally  leaves 
tiie  latter  to  enter  the  long  ciliary  nerves,  thus  avoiding 
entrance  into  the  ciliary  ganglion.  The  long  ciliary  nerves 
enter  the  eye  on  each  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  pass 
forward  between  the  chorioid  and  sclerotic,  through  the 
ciliai^  body,  to  be  distributed  to  the  iris.  In  the  course 
of  this  pafli  lie  the  superior-cilio-spinal  centre  which  is 
a  hypothetical  centre  in  the  medulla  near  the  XII  nucleus, 
and  the  inferior  ciJio-spinal  centre  of  Budge,'**  which  lies 
in  the  cord  between  the  sixth  cervical  and  fourth  thoracic 
vertebrsB.  Sdiiff,*'*  however,  showed  that  the  inferior 
cilio-Bpinal  was  not  an  independent  automatic  centre. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  atxive  includes  only  effei«it 
paths,  or  at  least,  it  does  not  include  afferent  paths  lead- 
ing to  the  mesencephalic  centre,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  exclusion  of  light  acts  as  a  positive  stimulus  to 
the  dilator  mechanism  (Howell"). 

The  existence  of  a  pupillo-dilator  muscle  has  been 
much  studied  and  discussed.  Maunoir  '*'  first  propounded 
it,  but  no  uniformity  of  opinion  so  far  prevails.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  attach  itself  chiefly  to  the  histological 
differentiation  between  the  radial  fibres  and  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  iris,  and  to  the  interpretetion  of  the  nature 
of  the  cells  in  the  posterior  layer  of  the  iris  (Parsons**). 
The  present  stete  oi  the  question  seema  to  be  that  the  an- 
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terioT  layer  of  the  retinal  pigmented  epithelium  acts  as  a 
dilator  muscle  (Gninert'").  The  cells  on  bleaching  look 
like  plain  muscle  fibres  and  stain  in  the  same  manner. 
Whatever  be  the  state  of  the  question  from  the  anatomi- 
cal point  of  view,  Langley  ana  Anderson  "'  have  demon- 
strated conclusivdLy  the  existence  of  a  dilator  of  the  pupil. 

Homolateral  pupillary  constriction  following  section 
of  the  cervical  sjrmpathetic  was  first  pointed  out  by  Par^ 
four  da  Petit.  '■*  Removal  of  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion was  found  to  cause  wider  pupillary  dilatation  iban 
simple  section  of  the  nerve  trunk  (Fran^ois-Franck'" 
and  others) .  The  general  effect  of  sympathectomy  or  of 
ganglionectomy  are:  miosis,  narrowing  of  the  palpebral 
aperture,  projection  of  the  nictitating  membrane,  retrac- 
tion of  the  globe  (Langendorff  '**) ,  hyperaemia  of  the  con- 
junctiva (Heese"*),  temporarily  increased  secretion  of 
tears  due  to  hypenemia  (Levisohn"*),  diminution  of 
intra-ocnlar  tension  (Adamuk,"*  Selenkowski  and  Itosen- 
betv'**),  degeneration  of  the  retinal  ganglion  cells  and 
optic  nerve  (Lodato'**),  vascular  injection  of  the  eye- 
ground  upon  the  side  of  operation  (Sinitzen"*)  and 
perhaps  trophic  dieturbancee. 

Galvanic  or  faradic  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympi^ 
tbetic  causes :  homolateral  pupillary  dilatation  with  pu- 
pillary constriction  on  the  opposite  side  (Schenk  and 
Fuss  **') ;  change  in  the  color  of  the  iris  because  of  dis- 
placement of  its  fibres;  retraction  of  the  nictitating 
membrane  and  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  wiw 
protmsion  (retraction  in  the  rabbit,  Heese)  of  the  eyeball 
(Katschew  '**) ;  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, iris  and  retina  (Heese"*);  increased  intraocular 
tension  (Adamilk'**)  and  diminished  lachrymal  secre- 
tion (Wolferz  and  Demtschenko '*")  the  last  effect  being 
the  result  of  vascular  changes  ^Campos'"  and  Levisohn'"). 
Lodato  found  that  slow  irritation  of  the  sympathetic, 
e.g.,  by  implantation  of  a  foreign  body,  causes  dilatation 
of  tiie  homo-lateral  pupil.  This  pupil  reacte  slightly  to 
light,  but  more  so  to  light  flashed  in  the  opposite  pupil. 
Lodato  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  retinal  anemia. 
Schenk  and  Fuss'*'  confirmed  Dogiel's  observation  that 
stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  tended  to  cause 
ocKietriction  of  the  opposite  pupil,  but  showed  that  it 
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was  dae  to  the  coDSBiiBiial  reflex.  Ab  the  hitter  is  absent 
in  rabbits  the  authors  did  not  observe  the  phenomenon  in 
these  animals. 

Under  certain  circumetancea  after  sympathetic  gan- 
glionectomy,  e.R.,  excitement,  dyspnoea,  ansesthesia,  or 
death,  the  pupil  may  dilate  instead  of  contracting  (Lan- 
gendorff,'**  Anderson,"*  Lewandowaki, '•*  and  others). 
This  phenomenon  is  known  as  paradoxical  pupiUo-dila- 
tation.  The  cause  is  attributed  by  Anderson  "*  to  in- 
creased automatic  excitability  of  the  dilator  contractile 
tissues,  this  latter  condition  being  in  turn  attributed  by 
Langendorff  "*  to  degeneration  of  the  nerve  elements. 

The  accommodation  sj-nkineais  is  considered  to  be 
merely  a  constrictor  effect  accompanying  accommodation, 
or  rather  convergence.  The  phenomenon  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  a  true  reflex,  Weber,'**  however,  proved  by 
means  of  prisms  that  constriction  occurred  in  convergence 
without  accommodation  and  not  vice  versa,  and  it  is  well 
known  clinically  that  the  accommodation  phenomena  are 
absent  in  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Moreover,  even 
when  the  pupil  is  very  small,  it  can  be  made  to  contract 
by  convergence,  whereas  in  fixation  for  distance  in  these 
instances  the  degree  of  dilatation  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  of  the  previous  constriction.  These  considera- 
tions coupled  with  the  presence  of  Golgi-Mazzini  end- 
organs  in  the  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles  tend  to  show 
that  accommodation  constriction  resembles  a  true  reflex 
mediated  through  varying  tension  in  the  different  ocular 
muscles.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  with  one  eye 
closed  and  held  firmly  so  as  to  prevent  convergence, 
efforts  at  accommodation  cause  little,  if  any,  constriction. 

The  dilatation  observed  by  Hensen  and  Volkers  "  on 
stimulation  of  the  VI  nucleus  can.  be  accounted  for  bv 
inhibition  of  the  internal  rectus,  coupled  perhaps  with 
active  dilatation,  as  Sherrington  "'  hns  shown  by  cortical 
stimulation  that  reciprocal  innervation  obtains  between 
these  muscles.  Langley  *'*  has  shown  thnt  tlie  superior 
cervical  gaJiglion  sends  post-gangl  ionic  fibres  to  the  III 
and  VI  nerves.  The  function  of  those  fibres  is  not  known. 
They  were  formerly  suppoeed  to  be  vaso-motor  for  the 
ocular  muscles,  but  subsequent  experiments  have  d^ 
proved  this. 
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The  sensory  pupil  refiex  consiste  in  dilatation  induced 
by  tactile,  pathic  and  other  sensory  stimuli.  Upon  the 
application  of  any  of  the  stimuli  named,  there  is  at  first 
a  rapid,  short-lived,  primary  dilatation  due  to  reflex 
augmentation  of  the  dilator  tone.  This  is  followed  by  a 
second  dilatation  rapid  in  onset  but  slow  in  disappearing, 
and  due  to  inhibition  of  constrictor  tone  (Anderson'**). 

The  sensory  reflex  was  first  obtained  on  stimulation  of 
the  posterior  fasciculi  of  the  cord  by  Chauveau,  who  found 
that  the  effect  was  abolished  by  section  of  the  cord  above 
Budge's  inferior  cilio-spinal  centre.  Later  Bernard"' 
showed  that  stimulation  of  any  sensory  nerve  evoked  the 
teflex,  and  Balogh  "''  that  it  could  be  evoked  after  removal 
of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  v.  Bechterew  main- 
tained that  the  sensory  reflex  was  entirely  due  to  inhibi- 
tion, but  Anderson'**  got  well-marked  dilatation  from 
stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  after  division  of  the 
papillo-constrictor  path.  This  dilatation,  which  was 
accompsjiied  by  the  other  phenomena  associated  with 
stimulation  of  tne  cervical  sympathetic,  was  absent  if  the 
cervical  sympathetic  as  well  as  the  third  nerve  had  been 
previously  cut. 

The  cerebral  synkinesis  (psycho-kinesis.  Parsons)  is 
the  name  given  to  alterations  of  the  pupil  induced  by 
psychic  stimuli,  e.g.,  fear,  the  thought  of  a  bright  light, 
etc.  It  is  also  to  a  great  extent  an  association  of  ocular 
movements  which  themselves  may  be  the  result  of  sen- 
aoiy  impulses  (Parsons").  Haab""  first  described  the 
phenomenon. 

Pupil  dilatation  and  constriction  have  been  observed 
br  Hitzig,**"  Ferrier,'  Braunstein, ""  and  many  other 
physiologists  upon  stimulation  of  various  regions  of  the 
brain.  It  was  generally  found  that  dilatation  was  more 
easily  produced  than  constriction,  but  no  strict  localiza- 
tion could  be  made  out.  Most  observers  considered  the 
effects  as  complications  rather  than  direct  results  from 
local  stimulation  of  the  cortex.  The  dilatation  is  usually 
accompanied  by  the  other  known  effects  of  stimulation  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic.  Section  of  this  latter  abolishes 
all  these  effects  but  the  pupillary  dilatation,  and  this  it 
diminishes.  With  both  sympathetics  intact,  full  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils  occurs  in  epileptoid  convulsions  result- 
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ing  from  prolonged  or  frequently  repeated  excitation  of 
oortical  motor  areas  (ParBons  *•) . 

In  Parsons'  experiments  upon  cat«  the  following  areaa 
of  the  brain  on  stimulation  caused  ^pil  dilatation  after 
destruction  of  all  possible  sympathetic  paths:  (1)  A  con- 
siderable area  about  the  crucial  sulcus;  (2)  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  occipital  region  near  the 
crucial  sulcus;  (8)  tiie  anterior  part  of  third  or  median 
convolution.  Ferrier'  got  constriction  and  divergence 
from  tJiis  latter  area  in  the  dog.  In  exceptional  casee 
transitory  constriction  preceded  dilatation. 

In  the  occipital  region,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
third  or  median  convolutions,  Feuier  got  constriction, 
but  Parsons  could  not  confirm  the  observation  upon  the 
cat  whilst  Fran^ois-Franck  got  temporary  constriction 
followed  by  dilatation.  Parsons  got,  upon  the  dog,  re- 
sults similar  to  those  obtained  upon  the  cat,  and  con- 
cluded that  there  probably  exist  in  the  frontal  and  occipi- 
tal areas  foci  for  constriction,  but  that  these  are  masked 
by  the  dilator  effects,  which  are  more  easily  produced. 

Section  of  the  third  nerve  after  previous  division  of 
l^e  cervical  sympathetic,  left  the  pupil  immobile  and 
three-quarters  dilated.  Stimulation  of  the  cortex  waa 
then  without  effect. 

Section  of  the  corpus  callosum  was  without  effect 
upon  dilatation  from  cortical  stimulation.  Hence  the 
bilateral  effect  was  not  due  to  stimulation  acting  through 
the  opposite  cortical  areas,  but  to  its  effect  upon  me 
lower  centres. 

Stimulation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
corona  radiata  and  internal  capsule,  i.e.,  fibres  from  the 
frontal  and  occipital  areas,  caused  bilateral  dilatation  of 
the  pupils.  In  one  case  there  was  constriction  and  con- 
vei^nce  from  stimulation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule. 

Sherrington,*''  after  vagus  and  spinal  transection 
which  cut  off  impulses  from  above  and  those  from  below 
via  the  cervical  sympathetic,  found  the  pupils  di]at«d  as 
if  in  anger.  This  indicates  that  in  pupil  dilatation  from 
stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  after  section  of  the 
sympathetic,  the  mechanism  consists  in  inhibition  of  the 
constrictor  mechanism.     Another  theory  bases  the  mech- 
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ftnism  of  this  dilatation  upon  Tascular  changes  in  the 
iris.  Bat  all  the  vaso-motora  for  the  iris  nm  in  ttie  cei^ 
Tical  sympathfltic,  and  Langley  and  Andencm**  hare 
shown  that  vaso-motor  changes  whilst  they  may  aSect  the 
|nipil,  do  not  do  bo  to  anch  an  extent  aa  to  make  tiiem 
independent  factors  to  any  important  degree. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Onuf  and  Collins,*"  Francis- 
Franck  and  others  believe  that  all  the  mydriatic  paCha 
are  not  confined  to  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Ferrier'  obtained  pupil  constriction  fn>m  the  anterior 
and  posterior  limbs  oi  the  angular  gyrus  in  the  monkey, 
and  from  the  third  external  or  coronal  convolution  in 
doga.  Parsons  *°'  failed  to  confirm  these  obserrations, 
hot  Fnm^oie-Franck  and  Pitres  "*'  saw  transitory  con- 
striction from  stimalation  of  the  former  area. 

In  pigeons  Ferrier  observed  intense  pupil  constriction 
on  irritation  of  the  middle  of  the  convexity  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Schafer  '*  got  marked  constriction  from  stimula- 
tion of  the  quadrate  lobule,  whilst  in  monkeys  Ferrier 
also  ^t  fairly  constant  homolateral  pupil  constriction 
from  irritation  of  certain  areas  of  the  cerebellum. 

Parsons  concluded  that  the  phenomena  of  pupil  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  from  irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
are  mere  associations,  since  tb^  do  not  occur  in  the 
absence  of  ocular  movemente.  Tbe  movements  obtained 
from  the  sensory  areas,  e.g.,  from  the  visual  centres  in 
the  occipital  cortex  are  due  to  ill-defined  visual  sensations 
leading  to  appropriate  movement  of  the  bead  and  eyes. 
The  mere  fact  of  association  with  ocular  movements  tends 
to  show  that  movemente  of  the  iris,  like  other  ocular 
movemente,  have  higher  representation tiian  tliatof  merely 
spinal  or  analogous  motor  nuclei. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FURTHER  ANATOMICAL  AND   PHYSIOLOGICAL  ', 

CONSIDERATIONS 

Before  approaching  the  study  of  the  eemicinnilai 
canals  it  is  proper  to  note  further  a  few  fundamental  facta 
concerning  the  anatomical  and  pbyeiological  relations  of 
the  cerebellum  with  other  structures. 

The  following  may  be  accepted: 

1.  The  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  in  close  anatomical 
and  physiological  relation  with  the  cerebml  hemisphere 
and  inferior  olivair  body  of  the  opposite  side.  In  Fer- 
rier's"  case  marked  atrophy  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere 
was  found  in  a  criminal  lunatic  with  atrophy  of  the 
contra-lateral  cerebral  bemiaphere.  Starr  has  a  similar  ' 
specimen  from  a  weak-minded  child  who  had  always  been 
irregular  in  gait  and  balanced  with  ditQcnlty.     The  child 

died  when  three  years  old  from  measles.  There  waa 
found  almost  complete  absence  of  tlie  cerebellum  on  one 
side  with  marked  atrophy  of  the  fibres  of  the  pons  and 
inferior  olive  of  the  opposite  side,  Gudden  •*  found  on 
extirpation  of  one-half  of  the  cerebellum  ensuing  atrophy 
of  the  opposite  olive.  Many  instances  of  cerebellar  defect 
have  been  discovered  at  autopsy  in  individuals  who,  in 
life,  were  considered  to  be  fairly  normal.  i 

2.  Each  half  of  the  cerebellum  controls  for  the  most  < 

d;  tbe  movements  of  muscles  on  the  same  side  of  the  j 

y, 


Ferrier's*  experiments  showed  that  stimulation  of  one 
side  of  the  cerebellum  was  always  accompanied  by  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  on  the  side  stimulated,  and  by 
certain  characteristic  movement*  of  the  eyes.  This 
proposition  seems  a  corollary  of  the  first.  Each  cerebral 
hemisphere  controls  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  is  in  intimate  relation 
U4 
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vith  the  cerebeUftr  hemiBphere  of  the  opposite  side. 
Further  developmenta  will  show  that  this  relationBhip  is 
til©  one  beet  calcalated  to  aid  the  function  of  equilibra- 
tion. 

8.  The  cerebellum  acte  wholly  in  a  reflex  manner,  i.e. , 
beneath  the  level  of  conaciousnees.  This  is  generallv  ad- 
mitted by  investigatora.  Hence  afferent  and  efferent 
paths  are  required.  The  afferent  paths  place  the  cerebel- 
lum in  relation  with  the  specialized  sensory  organs  of 
equilibration,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  semicircular 
canals,  tlie  eyes,  and  those  structurce  in  which  kinicethetic 
impulses  originate,  viz.,  the  skin,  muscles,  tendons, 
articular  surfaces,  et*.  The  cerebrum,  however,  besides 
being  capable  of  exerting  control  over  the  muscles  in- 
volved in  equilibration  and  in  ocular  movements  has,  in 
man,  to  be  reckoned  as  an  important  source  of  afferent 
cerebellar  impressions  in  act«  of  equilibration.  The 
phenomena  of  conjugate  deviation  observed  by  Schafer 
and  Mott,**  and  by  Risien-Russell^  on  stimulation  and 
ablation  of  tJie  ocular  centres  in  the  frontal  lobe  and  the 
similar  phenomena  that  sometimes  accompany  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  closely  resemble  those  observed  on  stimula- 
tion (Ferrier*),  or  ablation  (Luciani"),  of  parts  of  the 
cerebellum  or  section  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles,  or  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  These  phenomena  are  best  explained 
by  assuming  the  existence  of  cerebral  and  cerebellar  tonus 
balanced  mechanisms,  working  in  harmony  and  in  a  reflex 
manner,  the  cerebral  motor  mechanisms  of  one  side  actii^ 
in  harmony  with  the  corresponding  mechanisms  of  the 
opposite  half  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  tonus  influence  which  the 
cerebral  centres  exert  upon  the  ocular  and  other  muscles 
it!wou]d  seem  that  the  cerebrum  is  an  important  source  of 
afferent  cerebellar  impressions  whereby  it  influences  the 
actions  of  tiie  cerebellar  mechanisms  upon  the  ocular  and 
oUier  muscles. 

In  other  words,  afferent  cerebellar  paths  conduct  im- 
pulses from  the  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the 
cerebellum.  Such  cerebro-cerebellar  paths  are  somewhat 
analogons  to  those  from  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
from  the  peripheral  kintesthetic  end  organs.  The  im- 
pulses conveyed  by  them  act  probably  after  the  manner  of 
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those  conyeyed  by  the  vestibular  or  kinssthetic  paths  in 
inSuencing  cflrebellar  action. 

In  a  large  cerebral  hemorrhage  confined  to  one  hemi- 
sphere not  only  ie  the  independent  action  of  the  cerebral 
centres  for  the  bead  and  eyes  suapended,  but  the  cerebral 
influence  exerted  through  tJie  cerebro-cerebellar  patha  is 
in  abeyance.  The  cooaequent  conjugate  deviation  results 
from  removal  of  the  direct  cerebral  tonus,  as  well  as  of 
the  associated,  indirect,  cerebroK»rebellar  tonus  on  one 
side  of  the  body,  leaving  the  opposing  mechanisms  of 
the  opposite  side  in  free  and  unopposed  control.  The 
phenomena  following  section  of  the  superior  and  middle 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  seem  to  afford  grounds  for 
this  asBumption.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that 
the  cerebrum  besides  exerting  tonic  influence  directly  on 
muscle,  can  also  aSact  muscle  tone  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  the  cerebellum.  The  anatomical  relations 
strongly  corroborate  this  view.  The  fact  that  removal  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  tlie  frog  does  not  disturb  the 
functions  of  equilibration  to  any  extent,  does  not  contra- 
vene this  view  because  the  hemispheres  are  relativelv 
unimportant  structures  in  the  frog,  as  compared  wim 
man,  and  bilateral  lesions  tend  to  counterbalance  each 
other,  leaving  the  remaining  elements  of  the  balanced 
mechanisms  to  control  acts  of  equilibration.  The  turn- 
ing of  the  eyes  to  the  side  of  the  lesion  in  cerebral  apo- 
plexy accord  with  Ferrier'a*  experiments,  in  which 
stimulation  of  the  cerebellum  on  one  side  was  invariably 
followed  by  turning  of  the  eyes  toward  that  side.  These 
matters  shall  receive  further  discussion  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  cerebellum  by  means  of  its  afferent  and  efferent 
peripheral  relations  constantly  holds  the  muscles  involved 
in  equilibration  in  a  state  of  tone  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  impulses  originating  from  change  of  position  (Ewald) 
or  other  stimulus.  This  tonic  influence  is  bilateral,  each 
half  of  the  cerebellum  controlling  in  tbe  main  the  muscles 
(m  the  homolateral  side.  Thus  delicate  cerebellar  mech- 
anisms are  constantly  active  in  the  reflex  maintenance  of 
equilibrium.  Sometimes  these  mechanisms  work  unaided 
and  at  other  times  in  conjunction  with  the  higher  volun- 
tary motor  centres.  Serious  interference  with  tie  affer- 
ent, efferent,  or  central  elements  of  the   reflex  arcs  of 


Qiese  ineclmnisms  results  in  distarbancea  of  equilibrium, 
ioooordinated  action  of  the  muBcles  of  dTHamic  equilib- 
rium and  other  phenomena.  Such  disturbances,  if  of 
mild  degree,  may  be  corrected  by  voluntary  effort,  bat 
this  latter  is  anrays  awkward,  ver^  exhaustimr,  and 
requires  the  constant  attention  of  the  individual,  miich  is 
tiie  opposite  of  what  occurs  in  Qormal  equilibration. 
Compare  the  results  observed  by  Weir-Mitchell"  in 
pigeons  after  injury  to  the  cerebellum 

4.  The  peripheral  end  organs  of  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals  are  mainly  in  crossed  relation  with 
the  cerebellum  through  the  vestibular  nerve,  v.  Bech- 
terew  maintains  the  contradictory  of  tiiis  proposition. 
The  succeeding  chapters,  as  well  as  careful  study  of  the 
fibre-paths,  will  revKilthis  crossed  relationship.  Ferrier* 
has  shown  that  the  cochlear  apparatus  is  in  relation 
mainly  with  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  opposite 
side.  He  found  on  stimulation  of  the  auditoiy  area  in 
monkeys,  cate,  dogs  and  jackals,  pricking  of  tite  oppo- 
site ear,  wide  opening  of  the  eyes,  diktation  of  the 
pupils,  and  taming  of  the  head  and  eye  to  the  opposite 
side,  thus  indicating  the  direction  of  the  source  of  the 
imagined  sound.  These  experiments  were  repeated  many 
times,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

Before  proceeding,  further,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention 
to  such  terms  as  "rolling  on  the  long  axis  to  the  side  of 
operation"  in  animals,  and  to  contrast  it  with  "revolving 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  the  side  of  the  lesion,  on  the 
long  axis"  in  man.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  posture 
normally  assumed  by  man  and  the  quadrupeds,  these 
expieesions  have  altogether  a  different  meaning.  In  tiie 
case  of  a  dc^  "rolling  on  the  long  axis  toward  Uie  side  of 
operation,"  means  that  the  direction  of  the  motion  would 
be  represented  by  a  bent  arrow  passing  transversely  over 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  animal,  whilst  in  the  case  of  man 
the  direction  would  be  indicated  by  a  bent  arrow  passing 
transversely  across  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body.  The 
rotations  in  the  two  instances,  though  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, would  be,  according  to  current  forms  of  expression, 
absolutely  in  opposite  directions.  A  similar  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  describing  movements  of  the  eyeballs  oc- 
curring in  nystagmus  and  ocular  deviations.    Thus,  it  is 
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said,  that  the  eyeballs  rotate  inward  or  oatwaid,  or  from 
left  to  right  on  the  horizontal  antero-poflterior  axis. 
Such  statements  afford  opportunity  for  miBintetpretation. 
Thus  if  the  upper  part  of  the  visible  portion  of  the  eye- 
balls be  held  in  mind  as  the  point  of  observation,  the 
direction  will  be  indicated  by  an  arrow  pointing  oneway, 
whilst  if  the  lower  portion  of  the  eyeball  be  taken  as  the 
point  of  observation,  the  direction  will  be  indicated  by 
an  arrow  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  it 
seems  better  to  drop  the  terms  rotating  inward  and  out- 
ward, and  substitute  for  them  rotation  in  the  direction  of 
Uie  hands  of  a  watch  or  the  reverse,  the  watch  in  every 
instance  being  considered  as  held  facing  the  observer, 
and  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  vertical  transverse  meei^ 
(coronal)  plane  of  the  subject's  body.  Similarly  in  rota- 
tions with  the  subject  in  the  recimil>ent  posture  the  watch 
is  considered  as  placed  on  the  subject's  breast  with  the 
dial  looking  toward  the  observer,  and  parallel  to  the 
coronal  plane  of  the  subject's  body.  The  direction  of 
certain  forms  of  rotation  can  then  be  designated  as  with 
or  against  the  bands  of  the  watch,  whilst  the  nystagmus, 
ocular  deviations  and  subjective  sensations  of  movement 
may  be  recorded  in  similar  terms. 

The  simple  reflex  arc  comprises,  according  to  Sher- 
rington, (1)  a  peripheral  receptive  portion  (receptor), 
(2)  a  peripheral  motor  portion  (effector),  and  (8)  a  con- 
ducting part  which  consists  of  the  afferent  and  efferent 
neurones.  "At  the  commencement  of  every  reflex  arc  the 
receptive  neurone  is  the  sole  avenue  for  impulses  generated 
at  its  receptive  point.  The  path  is  therefore  exclusive, 
and  other  receptive  points  cannct  employ  it.  A  single 
receptive  point  may  play  reflexly  on  a  number  of  differ- 
ent effector  organs,  e.g.,  on  many  muscles  and  glands  in 
different  regions,  yet  all  its  reflex  arcs  spring  from  one 
single  shank,  i.e.,  from  one  afferent  neurone  which  con- 
ducts from  the  receptive  point  at  the  periphery  into  the 
central  nervous  organ.  At  the  end  of  every  reflex  arc  is 
the  motor  neurone,  the  last  conductive  link  to  an  effector 
organ.  This  receives  impulses  from  many  receptive 
sources  in  various  regions  of  the  body.  It  is  t^e  sole  path 
by  which  all  impulses,  no  matter  whence  they  coma,  reach 
the  muscle  fibres.     The  receptor  neurone  forms  a  private 
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path  excluBiTely,  Berving  impnlsee  of  one  BOtuce  only. 
The  effector  neoroae  ia  a  public  or  common  path  for 
impoIseB  arising  at  many  sourceB  of  reception.  A  receptive 
field,  e.g.,  ui  area  of  skin  is  analyzable  into  receptive 
pointe.  An  effector  ocgan  standa  in  reSex  connection  not 
only  with  many  individual  receptive  points,  but  with 
many  receptive  Qelds.  Impuleefl  generated  in  manifold 
sense  oi^ns  can  pour  their  inSuence  into  one  and  the 
same  muscle.  Therefore,  in  reSex  arcs  the  initial  neurone 
of  each  is  a  private  path,  exclusive  for  a  receptor  point  or 
group  of  points,  and  finally  the  area  embouch  into  a  path 
leading  to  an  effector  organ,  and  their  final  common  path 
is  common  to  all  receptive  points  wheresoever  they  may 
lie  in  the  body,  so  loi^  as  they  have  connection  with  the 
effector  oi^an  in  question. 

"Bat  arcs  converge  to  some  degree  before  finally  con- 
Terging  upon  the  motor  neurone.  Their  private  paths 
embouch  upon  intemuncial  paths  conmion  in  various 
degree  to  groups  of  private  paths.  The  terminal  path  is 
the  final  common  paUi  to  distingaisb  it  from  intemoncial 
common  paths.  The  motor  nerve  to  muscle  is  a  collection 
of  Cparts  of)  final  common  paths.  Intemuncial  paths 
conduct  and  converge  to  final  paths  or  to  further  inte^ 
nnucial  patiis.  In  tiie  scratch  refiez  the  ,long  descending 
proprio-spinal  neurone  is  connected  with  a  whole  group 
of  afferent  neurones — private  paths  from  the  scalptor  re- 
ceptors  in  the  skin  field  of  the  scratch  refiex.  Again,  in 
the  retina  and  olfactory  bolb,  Cajal  and  others  have  shown 
that  the  conducting  fibres  of  whole  groups  of  receptors 
impinge  upon  individual  neuroneA  of  1%e  next  relay.  The 
thtdamic  neurones  form  a  path  upon  which  the  dorsal  col- 
onrns,  fillet,  and  spino-cerebellar  peduncular  paths  con- 
verge. Therefore,  each  intemuncial  path  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  common  path,  just  as  the  receptive  neurone  is 
common  to  s  small  number  of  receptors.  The  ultimate 
path,  therefore,  differs  from  the  intemuncial  path  only 
in  that  it  exhibits  communism  in  the  highest  degree" 
(Sherrington) . 

Because  each  instance  of  convergence  of  two  or  more 
afferent  neurones  upon  a  third  which,  in  regard  to  them 
ie  efferent,  affords,  as  shown,  an  opportunity  for  coalition 
fV  Jst^ijcife^ip^  pi  their  action,  eacb  ^tnicture  at  which  it 
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occurs  is  a  mechanism  for  co-ordination  (Sherrington**). 
In  simple  reflexes  naing  only  one  muscle  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted that  the  motor  neurone  is  the  SnaJ  common  path. 
In  complex  co-ordinated  reSexee  involving  the  aimulta- 
neons  action  of  several  muscles,  e.g.,  the  re&ex  acts  of 
equilibration,  mediated  by  cerebellar  neurones,  the  spinal 
motor  neurones  cannot  be  the  final  common  p&th  which 
in  this  instance  most  of  necessity  consist  of  eaerent  cere- 
bellar  neurones,  using,  however,  various  epinal  motor 
neurones  to  manifest  its  influence  upon  the  effector  organs 
brought  into  play. 

The  receptor  organs  are  divided  (Sherrington)  into 
three  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  The  exteroceptive  field  endowed  with  numerous 
receptive  organs  adapted  to  mechanical  contact— cold, 
warmth,  light,  sound,  iniuiy  (noxa) ;  in  fact,  every  mode 
of  BtimulatiOD  whereby  the  environment  can  affect  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  Ixxly. 

2.  The  proprio- receptive  field  with  specific  receptor 
organs  adapted  to  modes  of  stimulation  obtaining  in  the 
muscles,  tendons,  joints,  walls  of  the  blood'VesseTs,  etc. 

8.  The  interoceptive  field,  co-extenaive  with  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  tlie  body  (alimentary  canal,  etc.),  and  fur- 
nished scantily  with  receptor  orgazis  as  compared  with  the 
exteroceptive  field,  thou^  these  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
chemical  agencies. 

Beceptors  that  respond  to  stimuli  originating  from  an 
object  at  a  distance  from  the  body  are  known  as  proj  icient 
or  distance  receptors,  e.g.,  ttiose  of  vision,  hearing,  and 
smell.  Such  receptors*  tend  to  have  a  large  cortical 
representation  and  to  control  the  skeletal  musculi^ure  as 
a  whole. 

Receptors  that  respond  to  the  action  of  noxious  agents 
which  threaten  immediate  harm  to  the  skin  are  known  as 
nociceptoiB.  Furthermore,  the  reflex  which  these  receptors 
excite  is  prepotent,  protects  by  escape  or  defence,  is  im- 
perative and  18  accompanied  by  pain. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  simple  reflex,  be- 
cause the  nervous  S3'8tem  is  never  at  rest,  and  no  part  of 
it  is  disconnected  from  the  rest.  Reflexes  are  more  easily 
elicited  from  the  skin  (receptor  organs)  than  from  the 
afferent  nerve  trunk,  and  some  are  only  elicited  from  a 
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porticnlAr  Borfaoe  b;  patticnlar  Btimnli.  One  reflex  nifty 
oombine  hannonioiiBl;  with  another,  eo  that  their  reac- 
tions mntnallj  reinforce  each  other.  Such  reflexes  are 
allied  and  their  neural  arcs  are  called  allied  area.  Chi 
the  other  band,  Bome  reflexes  are  incompatible  and 
antagonistic,  i.e.,  one  inhibits  the  other  or  a  whole  gronp 
of  c&ierB.  The  reflex  or  group  that  inhibits  its  oppo- 
nents is  called  prepotent  for  the  time  being.  Nocicep- 
tiTe  reflexes  override  (inhibit)  all  others  and  are  there- 
fore prepotent.  The  type  reflex,  e.g.,  the  scratch  reflex, 
etc.,  results  from  the  humonious  relation  between  allied 
reflexes  and  allied  arcs.  In  a  type  reflex  the  whole  motor 
centre  potentially  belongs  to  all  and  each  of  the  groups  of 
leoeptive  oigans  proper  to  the  reflex.  The  elements  of 
the  centre  of  the  type  reflex  are  combined  and  incapable 
of  iecdated  excitation. 

In  the  decerberate  dog  a  reflex  Chat  is  accompanied  by 
oertain  mimetic  movements  simulating  certain  affective 
states,  e.g.,  anger,  pain,  etc.,  is  called  a  pseudo-affective 
reflex.  Pain  is  the  psychic  adjunct  of  a  protective  reflex. 
The  reflex  is  always  purposive. 

A  receptive  field  frequently  contains  receptors  of  two 
different  species,  e.g.,  tangoceptive  and  nociceptive  which 
may  not  both  of  them  initiate  reflexes  belonging  to  the 
same  type,  i.e.,  related  between  themselves  as  allied 
reflexes.  On  simultaneous  stimulation  of  these  two 
kinds  of  receptors  the  nociceptive  suppresses  the  tango- 
ceptive  reflex.     This  is  known  as  reflex  complication. 

"The  compounding  of  reflexes  is  a  main  problem  in 
co-ordination.  Hence  the  common  path  is  a  feature" 
(Sherrington  ") . 

*'In  ^e  scratch  reflex  there  is  an  end  effect  of  posi- 
tive sign  followed  by  an  inhibitory  phase  which  is  an  end 
effect  of  negative  sign.  This  succession  in  the  reflex  is 
repeated  many  times,  the  stimulus  being  continued.  The 
scratch  reflex  is  therefore  of  double  sign,  i.e.,  it  develops 
flrst  an  excitatory  and  then  an  inhibitory  end  effect. 

"In  the  flexion  reflex  of  the  hind  limb  of  a  spinal  dog 
or  cat,  the  end  effect  is  expressed  by  two  groups  of  mnsclee 
whose  contractions  act  in  opposed  direction  at  the  same 
joints.  This  opposition  is  obviated  at  the  end  of  the 
reflex   by  the  end  effect  having  the  form  of  excitatory 
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state  as  regards  the  motoi  aerre  to  the  flexor  muBcles,  bat 
sappreBsion  or  withholding  of  excitatory  state  (central 
inhibition)  as  regards  the  motor  neurones  of  the  extensor. 
This  is  a  reflex  of  double  sign,  whilst  the  scrateh  and 
eyelid  reflexes  are  of  successive  double  sign"  (Sher- 
rington ") . 

Although  the  intimate  nature  of  inhibition  is  but 
little  nnderstood  it  baa  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Sherrington  **  that  inhibition  is  an  active  process  and  an 
essenti^  part  of  the  reflex.  By  means  of  inhibition  the 
motor  neurones  are  precluded  from  the  arc  of  one  reflex 
whilst  left  open  to  another.  In  any  type  reflex,  inhibi- 
tion of  certain  muscles  appears  as  the  negative  aspect  of 
positive  excitation  in  other  muscles.  This  phenomenon 
which  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  every  reflex  move- 
ment constitutes  what  is  known  as  reciprocal  innervation. 
The  seat  of  inhibition  seems  to  be,  not  in  the  afferent 
or  efferent  neurone,  but  in  an  intemuncial  mechanism 
between  them,  viz.,  the  ultimate  synapse.  The  objection 
made  to  the  spinal  motor  neurone  as  constituting  the 
final  common  path  for  complex  co-ordinated  reflexes  o* 
equilibrium  seems  to  indicate  that  in  these  and  similar 
refiexes  the  seat  of  inhibition  is  not  placed  at,  or  near  the 
commencement  of  the  spinal-motor  neurone,  but  higher 
up,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  tie  cerebellar  or  other 
neurone  which,  in  this  instance,  is  the  commencement  of 
the  final  common  path.  Tonic  reflexes  of  posture  are  the 
most  readily  inhibited. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  most  inti- 
mate functional  relations  obtain  between  the  various  puts 
of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  preceding  chapters  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  trace  anatomically  these  connections, 
the  study  of  which  may  help  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  physiological  relations,  though  it  must  be  nnde^ 
stood  that  the  tracts  traced  only  crudely  and  indefinitely 
represent  the  actual  paths  employed  in  the  various  activi- 
ties of  nervous  system.  Thus,  whilst  it  is  not  possible 
to  trace  the  minate  anatomical  connections  it  seems  that 
every  final  motor  neurone,  or,  at  least,  every  common 
path  is,  to  some  extent,  in  relation  with  the  receptive 
areas  of  all  parts  of  the  body  through  afferent  area  of 
greater  or  less  resistance. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PHTSIOLOGT  OF  THE  SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS  FROM 
THE  STANDPOINT  OF  ANIUAL  EXPERIMENTATION 

So  much  investigation  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  semicircular  canals  that  it  would  take  more  space  tiian 
present  circnmetances  permit  to  give  even  a  cursor;  review 
of  the  work  done.  As  early  as  1693  Bannister,  an  English- 
man whose  researches  were  perhaps  the  first  experimental 
effort  in  this  direction,  observed  the  rfile  of  balancers  in 
certain  kinds  of  flies,  and  noted  disturbances  of  equilibrinm 
after  their  removal.  Since  Bannister's  time  the  literatnre 
of  the  semicircular  canals  teems  with  names  familiar  to 
every  student  of  medicine.  Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned, 
Bnch  as  Scarpa,  Darwin,  Jackson,  Flourens,  Goltz,  De  Cyon, 
Hogyes,  Hitzig,  Spamer,  Brown-S^quard,  Lues,  v.  Bech- 
terew,  Vulpian,  Baginsky,  Breuer,  Mach,  Crum-Brown, 
Laborde,  Koenig,  Lee,  Sewall,  James,  Kreidl,  Loeb,  Biehl, 
Dreyfus,  Schwartze,  Wanner,  Ewald,  tod  Stein,  Delage, 
Engelmann,  Koryani,  Steiner,  Bmck,  Bir&ny,  Neumann 
and  hosts  of  others. 

Flonrens  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  function  of 
equilibration.  He  showed  that  injury  of  the  membranous 
canals  was  followed  by  disturbances  of  equilibrium — vary- 
ing with  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  De  Cyon,  Goltz  and  others 
confirmed  Flourens's  observations. 

Flonrens  "■  and  De  Cyon,*''  experimenting  on  the  semi- 
circular canals  of  pigeons,  obtained  the  following  results: 

Division  of  the  horizontal  canal  on  one  side  caused  a 
series  of  oscillations  of  the  head  in  the  horizontal  plane  on 
a  vertical  axis.  These  ceaee  in  a  short  time,  but  on  section 
of  the  correspoDding  canal  on  the  other  side  they  reappear 
with  greater  intensity.  The  bird  cannot  now  majntain  itft 
126 
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equilibrium,  but  falls  or  turns  on  a  vertical  axis  or  circles 
round  and  round.  After  eight  to  ten  days  the  bird  recovers 
and  seems  normal  but  for  a  certain  awkwardness  seen  espe- 
cially in  flight. 

Division  of  the  posterior  vertical  canals  causes  similar 
but  more  violent  disturbances  of  equilibrium.  The  move- 
ments of  the  head  are  in  a  vertical  plane  on  a  horizontal 
axis.  The  pigeon  somersaults  head  over  heels.  The  dis- 
torbances  subside  in  fourteen  days,  but  a  certain  brusquerie 
of  movement  remains,  with  an  almost  complete  inahJUty 
to  fly. 

Division  of  the  superior  vertical  canals  causes  move- 
ments of  the  bead  from  behind  forward  and  from  right  to 
left,  or  vice  versa,  with  profound  disturbances  of  equi- 
librium. The  bird  constantly  tends  to  somersault  heels  over 
head.  The  plane  of  the  movements  of  the  head  is  diagonally 
around  a  horizontal  axis.  The  movements  on  section  of 
the  canals  seem  therefore  to  take  place  in  the  plane  of  the 
canals  operated  on. 

In  rabbits,  section  of  the  canals  gave  results  similar  to 
those  obtained  in  pigeons,  but  more  enduring  and  the  oscilla- 
tions afEected  the  eyeballs  mote  than  the  head  and  trunk 
(De  Cyon*'').  Section  of  one  horizontal  canal  caused  ten- 
dency to  movements  of  manage  (circus  movements).  Sec- 
tion of  one  vertical  canal  caused  the  animal  to  turn  on  the 
longitudinal  axis.  There  was  deviation  of  the  eyeballs 
and  nystagmus,  the  plane  of  the  oscillations  varying  with 
the  canal  injured,  but  the  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  were 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  movements  of  the  head. 

In  frogs,  section  of  the  horizontal  canals  caused  the  head 
to  turn  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  the  animal  falling  to 
one  side  or  leaping.  Section  of  the  posterior  vertical  canals 
caused  the  animal  to  fall  on  its  back.  Section  of  the  other 
vertical  canals  caused  complete  somersaults  and  the  utmost 
disorder  of  movement. 

On  section  of  the  superior  vertical  canals  the  frog  swims 
in  an  upright  position,  pivoting  round  and  round.  Re- 
covery may  follow  destruction  of  all  the  canals  on  one  side. 
At  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  injured  side,  and 
the  leg  of  this  side  gives  way  as  if  broken.  In  many  animals 
the  head  assumes  m  unnatural  position,  eg.,  in  pigeons  the 
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occiput  going  to  the  side  of  injur;  and  the  beak  to  the 
opposite  side. 

After  destruction  of  the  canals  on  both  sides  eouilibra- 
tion  is  extremely  affected.  Pigeons  after  a  time  leam  to 
walk,  but  the  disturbances  of  equilibration  recur  if  a  hood 
be  thrown  over  the  eyes.  After  some  months  the  birds  begin 
to  look  normal,  but  they  cannot  fly,  and  when  suddenly 
startled  their  confusion  of  movement  returns  and  they 
tumble  about  helplessly.  Animals  with  their  semicircular 
canals  destroyed  can  bear  (Flourens),  while  those  in  which 
the  cochlea  alone  has  been  destroyed  cannot  hear  but  can 
equilibrate.  This  accords  with  what  is  now  known  and 
accepted,  tIz.,  the  complete  anatomical  and  physiological 
distinction  between  the  vestibular  and  auditory  £brea  and 
nuclei  of  reception  of  the  eighth  nerve. 

Section  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  frogs  gave  results  simi- 
lar to  those  obtained  on  section  of  the  semicircular  canals 
(Goitz**).  Similar  effects  were  observed  in  dogs  by  v. 
Bechterew  ■■  on  section  of  the  eighth  nerve,  and  in  sheep 
and  horses  by  Biehl.'"  The  animals  rolled  round  toward  the 
side  of  operation  and  showed  a  skew  deviation  of  the  eyes, 
that  on  the  side  of  operation  looking  downward  and  out- 
ward, whilst  that  on  the  other  side  looked  upward  and  in- 
ward. The  oscillations  of  the  eyes  were  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  deviation.  Boiling  movements  were 
most  marked  in  the  first  few  days,  being  almost  incessant. 
When  not  rolling  on  its  axis  (longitudinal)  the  animal  lies 
■  on  this  side  of  section  with  this  side  of  the  head  downward. 
The  legs  on  the  side  of  section  are  doubled  up  close  to  the 
trunk,  but  flaccid,  whilst  those  of  the  opposite  side  are 
rigidly  extended  outward.  If  the  animal  is  placed  in  any 
other  position  than  on  its  side,  all  the  stiSness  of  the  limba 
ceases  to  be  manifest  (v,  Bechterew™). 

The  disturbances  of  equilibration  gradually  become  less 

Pronounced,  but  for  many  weeks  the  animal  is  unsteady, 
'his  unsteadiness  is  greatly  increased  by  covering  the  eyes. 
A  loud  sound  often  causes  the  animal  to  fall  on  the  side 
of  section  or  to  roll  round  once  or  twice.  When  both  audi- 
tory nerves  are  cut  the  animal  can  neither  stand  nor  walk. 
There  is  no  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  but  all  movements  of 
them  are  irregular  and  purposeless.     The  head  and  eyea 
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oscillate,  but  the  eyes  oscillate  in  a  horizontal  plane  and 
there  is  no  skew  deviation  ae  when  one  nerve  is  divided. 

Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  semicircular  canal  apparatus.  Thus 
actual  currents  of  endolymph  were  at  first  believed  to  be 
the  adequate  stimulus  of  the  ampuUary  nerve  endings 
(Goltz**);  then,  because  the  membranous  canals  are  of 
capillary  calibre  this  theory  was  displaced  by  that  of  partial 
pressures  (Mach,"  Breuer"  and  Cnim-Brown")  of  the 
endolymph  in  a  certain  direction  that  is  to  or  from  the 
ampulla.  De  Cyon  '*  differs  from  Crum-Brown,  Macb  and 
Breuer  and  considers  the  Bemicircnlar  canals  as  a  system  of 
physiological  coordinates  to  which  we  refer  all  our  notions 
of  space.  Breuer^'*  and  Ewald''*  showed  that  determination 
of  an  endolymph  current  toward  the  ampulla  produced  devi- 
ations and  displacements  of  the  head  in  a  certain  direction, 
while  determination  of  an  endolymph  current  from  the 
ampulla  toward  the  canal  produced  similar  displacements, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  existence  of  bilateral 
labyrinthine  tonus  mechanisms  which,  in  the  erect  position, 
constantly  supply  the  muscles  involved  in  equilibration  with 
tonus  impulses,  makes  the  hypothesis  of  partial  pressures 
exerted  through  the  endolymph  more  acceptable  without 
necessarily  implying  any  gross  actual  movement  of  the  fluid. 
Moreover,  the  delicacy  of  these  mechanisms  on  either  side 
of  the  body,  each  of  which  so  nicely  adjusts  itself  in  bal- 
ancing its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  under  varying  con- 
ditions, implies  rapid  alterations  such  as  could  be  effected 
by  means  of  pressure  rapidly  transmitted  through  compara- 
tively incompressible  liquids  rather  than  by  means  of  the 
clumsy,  slow  movements  of  the  liquid  itself.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  in  rotations  the  pressure  exerted  through  the  en- 
dolymph in  one  direction  with  reference  to  the  ampulla 
npon  one  side  of  the  body  is  reinforced  by  a  pressure  ex- 
erted in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  corresponding  canal 
upon  the  other  side. 

This  phase  of  negative  stimulation  will  therefore  be 
omitted  in  the  discussions  that  follow. 

The  otoliths,  which  in  mammifera  are  two,  and  in 
other  vertebrates  three  on  either  side,  are,  according  to 
Breuer  ^^  the  peripheral  organs  of  specific  sensations  of 
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pooition  and  of  moTements  of  tran&Ution.  The;  are  dis- 
poeed  in  two  planes  (three  in  animals  pOBseaein^  tiie 
lagena)  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  phyeiological 
stimalus  being  the  gravitation. 

For  the  Bake  of  Bimplicity  and  to  avoid  confusion,  little 
mention  of  these  organs  will  be  made  In  the  discuesions 
that  follow,  though  undoubtedly  they  are  affected  in  vari- 
oas  forniB  of  rotations  and  movements  as  well  as  in 
prolonged  aural  irrigations  and  in  strong  galvanic  stim- 
nlation. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  EPPECTS  OF  PASSIVE  ROTATION 

Passive  rotations  were  performed  in  Tarioue  poBtnres 
and  in  various  planes.  For  rotation  about  the  long  axis 
of  the  body,  the  subject  was  pUced  in  an  arm-chair  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  For  rotation  about  the  other 
axes  of  the  body,  &  broad  board,  long  enough  to  permit  the 
subject  to  lie  in  any  position,  was  suspended  after  the 
manner  of  a  boatswain's  chair. 

Passive  rotation  in  general  caused  various  disturb- 
ances depending  upon  the  duration  (repetition)  and  rapid- 
ity of  the  rotation ;  upon  the  axis  of  the  body  about  which 
the  rotation  took  place;  but,  above  alt,  upon  the  abrupt 
reversal,  retardation  or  acceleration  of  the  movement. 
Mild  rotations  repeated  a  few  times  caused  merely  a 
transitory  dizziness.  If  repeated  sufficiently  often  with 
reversals,  accelerations  and  retardations,  rotations  of  mild 
degree,  i.e.,  of  short  range  and  of  a  low  rate  of  speed,  grad- 
ually produced  profound  disturbances  in  the  organism. 

Rotations  more  severe  in  grade  caused  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  with  vertigo;  displacements  and  deviations  of 
the  eyes,  head  and  body;  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
and  reepiration ;  disturbances  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
with  increased  flow  of  saliva,  nausea,  wretchedness  and 
vomiting;  and  finally,  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system 
varying  from  a  mild  degree  of  irritability  to  the  most  pro- 
found degree  of  general  physical  and  mental  prostration. 
The  position  of  the  body  during  rotation,  i.e.,  whether  it 
is  upright  or  horizontal,  is  an  important  factor  because  of 
the  effects  upon  the  circulation,  bat,  chiefly  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  acts  of  equilibration  mediated  by 
the  otoliths  when  the  body  is  erect.  Thus  rotations  about 
the  long  azis  of  the  body  with  the  subject  sitting  upright 
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trere  very  effectiTe  in  causinf^  sickness  and  distreea  and 
circnlatory  disturbances,  whilst  with  the  subject  lying  hori- 
zontally, rotations  in  the  sagittal  and  coronal  planes 
caused  Lighter  and  more  tranaient  phenomena.  It  was 
notable,  however,  that  rotation  in  the  sagittal  plane  back- 
ward, i.e.,  occiput  first,  caused  much  more  disturbance 
than  rotation  in  the  same  plane  forward,  i.e.,  face  first. 

For  convenience,  all  rotations  are  to  be  considered  aa 
about  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  with  the  subject  sitting 
nprigbt  in  an  arm-chair  unless  otherwise  specified. 

In  general,  the  effect  of  mild  rotation  npon  the  cir- 
cnlation  is  a  rise  in  blood-preasure  dependent  on  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels.  (See  protocols  1-17  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.)  Frequently  the  rise  is  .preceded  by  a  pre- 
liminary fall  in  blood-pressure.  If  mild  rotations  be  con- 
tinued at  frequent  intervals,  the  rise  in  blood-pressure  may 
occasionally  be  absent,  owing  to  fatigue,  but  on  resting, 
and  at  times  even  without  resting,  it  will  manifest  itself 
soon  again.  After  repeated  mild  rotations,  a  close  study 
of  the  circulation  reveals  the  fact,  not  fairly  repreflented 
io  the  protocols,  that  the  blood-vessels  are  constantly  con- 
tracting and  dilating.  In  severe  rotations,  the  radial  artery 
becomes  at  times  so  small  and  empty  as  to  be  impalpable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  blood-pressure  by 
clinical  methods  would  be  nil.  During  such  periods  of 
radial  pulselessness,  the  ear,  or  stethoscope,  placed  over  the 
heart  found  the  latter  beating,  with  the  sounds  feeble,  the 
second  sound  being  relatively  accentuated.  (See  protocol 
13).  These  pulseless  periods  occurred  mainly  in  very  rapid 
rotations  during  the  actual  rotation,  and  frequently  just 
after  reversal  or  sudden  cessation.  They  lasted  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  when  the  pulse  gradnally  returned.  At  the 
time  that  the  pulseless  periods  were  observed,  the  swing 
used  consisted  of  a  boatswain's  chair.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, no  support  for  the  back,  so  that  the  subject's  head 
tilted  backward  during  the  rotation.  In  later  trials  when 
the  swing  used  (an  arm-chair)  had  a  support  for  the  sub- 
ject's back,  no  pulseless  periods  were  observed.  An  approach 
to  this  phenomenon  was  frequently  observed,  both  during 
and  after  rotations,  when  the  pulse,  at  one  moment  large 
and  with  low  blood-pressnre,  would  almost  immediately 
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disappear  as  the  arteries  contracted  to  an  extreme  decree. 
(See  protocol  13.) 

After  long,  repeated,  mild  rotations,  or  after  eerere 
rotations  with  reTersak  or  retardations,  the  general  ten- 
dency is  toward  a  decline  in  blood-preBSure,  with  general 
prostration  and  with  the  pulse-rate  in  general  stationary, 
or  somewhat  slowed.  Vomiting  restores  the  circulation  so 
regularly  in  rotation  sickness  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  nature's  defences  ggaiost  failing  medullary  circu- 
lation, rather  than  as  a  mere  act  intended  to  empty  the 
stomach,  though  in  doing  the  latter  it  unquestionably 
benefits  the  general  condition  materially.  At  times  the 
blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  made  sharp  upward  excur- 
sions before  the  Tqpiiting  actually  occurred,  and  before  the 
subject  was  aware  that  tiie  abdominal  muscles  had  become 
fixed  in  the  act.  This  fact,  not  generally  admitted  by 
physiologists  and  clinicians,  has  been  frequently  observed 
oy  the  author  in  other  conditions.  The  incre^ed  blood- 
pressure  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  same  agency  that  sets 
the  mechanism  of  nausea  and  Tomiting  going,  and  is  not 
merely  the  result  of  muscular  contraction.  In  general,  the 
respiratory  rate  was  increased  during,  and  slowed  after, 
rotation.  Between  rotations,  the  rate  was  slowed  or  aboat 
normal,  never  much  above  it.  Severe  and  even  mild  rota- 
tions caused  complete  apncea  for  short  periods,  followed  by 
deep  inspirations.  (See  protocols  8  and  10.)  As  a  rule,  the 
respiratory  rate  increases  as  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and 
vice  versa.  When  vomiting  and  deep  breathing  did  not 
sutBce  to  maintain  or  restore  the  blood-pressure,  the  pulse- 
rate  occasionally  became  markedly  increased,  but  increase 
in  pulse-rate  apart  from  vomiting  was  the  exception,  not 
the  rule;  in  fact,  the  most  striking  general  effect  of  re- 
peated rotations  upon  the  pulse  is  a  slowing  of  the  rate. 

It  was  noted  that  covering  the  eyes  and  head  had  no 
appreciable  effect  in  preventing  the  nausea  and  circulatory 
disturbances  that  attend  rotations.     (See  protocol  2.) 

Rotations  in  the  sagittal  and  coronal  planes,  with  the 
subject  lying  horizontally,  lowered  the  blood-pressure.  (See 
protocols  17a  and  17b.)  The  pulse-rate  was  also  lowered. 
After  the  rotations,  the  blood -pressure  rose  somewhat,  but 
not  to  the  extent  observed  following  rotations  about  the 
long  axis  with  the  subject  sitting  erect. 
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The  concImioDB  are: 

1.  That  rotations  in  the  apiight  poeition  about  ilie  long 
axis  of  the  body,  affect  the  circnletioD  by  irritatioQ  of  the 
medullary  Taso-conatrictoF  centrea.  There  are  reasons  for 
belieTing  that  the  semicircular  canals  are  not  in  direct  re- 
lation with  the  medullary  Taso-constrictor  oentree,  and  that 
the  rise  in  blood-pressure  that  accompanies  rotations,  etc., 
is  the  FMult  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  disturbances 
responsible  for  the  vertigo,  displacements  of  equilibrium, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  otolithic  apparatus  seems  to 
be  in  direct  relation  with  the  medullary  vaao-constrictor 
centres.  These  structures  appear  to  be  the  chief  factors 
in  the  mechanism  which  regulates  the  blood-pressure  when 
the  subject  assumes  the  erect  posture.  However,  inasmuch 
as  rotations  probably  affect  the  otolithic  apparatus  of  the 
Testibule,  as  well  as  the  ampullary  receptors  of  the  semi- 
circular canals,  it  is  probable  that  the  otoliths  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  mechanism  involved  in  the  circu- 
latory changes  observed. 

2.  That  by  vaso-constriction,  the  blood^ressure  is 
raised  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  pulse-rate,  but 
when  the  rotations  are  frequently  repeated  over  long 
periods,  or  when  they  are  severe,  with  violent  reversals  or 
retardations,  fatigue  rapidly  sets  in,  with  failure  of  the 
circulation  which,  when  profound,  is  met  chiefly  by  en- 
hanced respiratory  movementa  and  by  vomiting.  The 
latter  tends  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  vital  medul- 
lary centres,  and  removes  the  stomach  contents. 

3.  That  the  vagus  (cardiac  inhibitory)  centre  is  stim- 
ulated, as  evidenced  by  the  slow  pulse,  and  in  certain 
extreme  conditions  is  so  irritated  as  to  practically  bring 
the  heart  to  a  standstill  for  a  time. 

4.  That  the  respiratory  centre  is  inhibited,  making  the 
rate  lover,  and  causing,  at  timea,  complete  apncea.  The 
subsequently  increased  depth  of  the  respiration  is  to  be 
attributed  in  part  to  a  prolonged  period  of  latency  and 
accumulation  of  C  0 ,  in  the  blood. 

6.  That  the  respiratory  as  well  as  the  pulse-rate,  ac- 
companies the  blood-pressure  in  the  sharp  rise  of  the  latter 
that  occurs  with  vomiting. 

6.  That  in  rotation  in  the  sagittal  and  coronal  planes, 
with  the  subject  lying  horizon^Uy,  the  vaso-constrictor 
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action  vith  its  resulting  rise  in  blood-pressure,  is  wanting, 
not  because  the  rotation  does  not  stimulate  the  medullary 
vaso-constrictor  centres,  but  because  the  stimulation  of 
those  centres  is  inBuflicient  to  cause  appreciable  effect  on 
the  blood-pressure  on  account  of  the  diminished  tonicity 
of  the  vessels  and  lowered  pulse-rate  that  obtain  in  re- 
cumbency, these  being  due,  in  part,  to  the  inactive  state 
of  the  otolithic  apparatus. 

7.  That  in  rotations  in  recumbency,  the  vagus  centre 
is  stimulated,  as  manifested  by  lowered  pulse-rate,  which 
is  masked,  to  a  certain  extent,  t>ecauEe  of  the  lowered  pulse- 
rate  induced  by  recumbency. 

8.  That  a  condition  simulating  surgical  shock  may  be 
present  with  extremely  contracted  arteries.  This  seems 
to  favor  Porter's  view  of  the  mechanism  of  shock,  viz., 
arterial  constriction,  or  Henderson's  view,  viz.,  venous 
relaxation,  as  opposed  to  Crile'a  view,  which  attributes 
shock  to  arterial  relaxation. 

9.  That  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  is  but  one  of  the 
bye-results  of  vomiting,  where  the  latter  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult of  aniemia  and  asphyxiation  of  the  medullary  centres 
in  profound  circulatory  depression  from  whatever  cause. 
Thus,  vomiting  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  response  of  the 
organism  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  an  animal 
upon  which  artificial  increase  of  intra-cranial  pressure  is 
practised.  In  the  latter  instance,  asphyxia  occurs  first, 
then  follows  arterial  constriction,  with  contraction  of  the 
muscles  all  over  the  body,  e.g.,  increased  peristalsis, 
arterial  constriction,  etc.,  phenomena  which  are  fairly  rep- 
resented in  the  act  of  vomiting  as  seen  in  rotations.  Vom- 
iting, therefore,  or  the  condition  that  immediately  precedes 
it  and  is  responsible  for  the  actual  expulsion  of  food  from 
the  stomach,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  defence  of  the  organism 
against  threatened  dissolution  from  lowered  blood-pressure, 
and  consequent  asphyxia  of  the  medullary  centres. 

The  Influence  of  Drugs  vpon  the  Circulaiory  Changes 
that  Occur  with  Rotattom 

Strychnin  and  atropin  in  combination  had  the  effect 
of   maintaining  the  blood-pressure  without  appreciable 
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cban^  in  severe  swings  with  violent  rereraals.  Protocol 
3  ahowa  how  this  was  effected  in  part,  i.e.,  by  increased 
pulse-rate.  The  Bensitivenees  of  the  cardiac  mechaniBm  to 
altered  conditions  of  intra-cardiac  pressure  is  also  well 
known.  Slight  cardiac  arhythmia  was  alao  noted  at  times. 
The  action  of  strychnin  alone  is  shown  in  protocol  3. 
The  blood-pressure  was  not  so  well  maintained,  nor  were 
the  effects  upon  the  subject's  general  condition  so  fsTourable 
as  when  the  combination  of  atropin  and  strychnin  was 
used.  Vagus  stimulation  effects  are  seen  just  after  tha 
rotation.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  subject's  body  was  in 
a  state  of  fatigue  from  the.  effects  of  a  severe  handball 
contest,  engaged  in  on  the  previous  day,  without  proper 
preparation.  Protocol  8  shows  the  effect  of  atropin,  which 
tends  slightly  to  prevent  the  marked  fluctuations  of  the 
respiratory  rate  incidental  to  rotations.  Protocol  9  shows 
the  effect  of  atropin  in  maintaining  a  good  average  stand- 
ard of  blood-pressure.  The  subject  (B),  on  ^om  the 
experiments  in  this  instance  were  performed,  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  rotation.  The  severe  swings  given 
after  the  atropin  could  not  have  been  tolerated  without . 
the  drag.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  stomacU 
was  empty,  which  is  at  times  an  important  factor  in  rota- 
tion sickness.  The  pulse-rate  was  not  quickened  in  the 
rotations  after  atropin.  This  shows  that  the  action  of 
the  drug  on  the  cardiac  vagus  terminals  was  insufficient 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  central  vagus  stimulation.  The 
blood-pressure  was  well  maintained  by  arterial  constriction 
under  the  influence  of  atropin.  Protocol  10  shows,  on 
a  different  subject  (S),  practically  what  was  shown  in 
protocol  9.  It  also  shows  the  tendency  of  the  respiratory 
rate  to  rise  as  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and  to  fall  as  the 
latter  rises.  Protocol  11  shows  the  effect  of  nitroglycerin, 
both  before  and  after  atropin.  Before  atropin  had  been 
given,  the  typical  nitroglycerin  effect  was  not  a  con- 
spicuous feature,  being  overshadowed  by  the  vaso-con- 
etrictor  effect  from  the  rotations,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
that  the  subject  felt  the  usual  nitroglycerin  effects  in  the 
head.  Nitroglycerin,  administered  after  atropin,  shows  a 
marked  rise  in  pulse-rate,  illustrating  one  of  nature's 
methods  in  combating  lowered  arterial  tension.     The  largo 
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fluctuations  of  palse-rate  and  blood-preeBnre  occurring  be- 
tween the  adininistration  of  the  atropin  and  the  second 
dose  of  nitrogljcerio  are  to  be  attributed  to  exhaustion 
of  the  nenro-vascalar  meehanianiB,  which  waB,  in  torn,  the 
immediate  reactionary  efFect  of  tiie  Btruggle  to  maintain 
the  blood-pressure,  in  spite  of  the  relaxed  mnscnlature  of 
the  arterioles  cansed  by  the  firet  dose  of  nitroglycerin. 
Protocol  12  shovE  the  effecta  of  strychnin  and  morphin. 
The  pulfle-rate  was  not  increased,  the  blood-pressnre  being 
irell  maintained  by  yaso-constrictor  action,  and  yet  the 
rotations  made  the  subject  feel  very  dizzy,  aick  and 
nauaeatfid.  With  these  there  were  motor  and  mental  de- 
preesion,  and  a  general  feeling  of  wretchedness.  Vomiting 
did  not  occur,  because  the  rotations  were  suspended  in 
order  to  forestall  it,  and  to  relieve  the  subjecfs  wretched- 
ness, which  persisted  for  over  four  hours,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  well-known  excretion  of  morphin  into  ^e 
stomach,  protracting  the  period  of  nausea  pending  its  re- 
absorption  or  elimination.  Protocol  13  shows  the  effect 
of  morphin  when  used  alone.  The  drug  was  administered 
after  many  rather  severe  rotations,  and  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  steady  decline  in  blood-pressure,  with  a  ten- 
dency of  the  pulse-rate  to  rise.  Potations  after  the  mor- 
phin showed  a  fairly  well-maintained  blood-pressure  with- 
out increase  of  the  pulse-rate.  Forty-two  minutes  after 
the  administration  of  the  morphin  the  subject  was  given 
gr  ^/„  of  atropin  crystals.  Fourteen  minutes  after  the 
atropin  had  been  given,  rotations  so  sickened  the  subject 
that  he  vomited.  The  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  failed 
to  show  the  usual  atropin  effect.  With  the  vomiting,  there 
was  the  usual  sharp  rise  in  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate. 
A  repetition  of  the  rotation  caused  depression  of  the 
blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate,  and  the  subject  felt  nause- 
ated, dull  and  heavy.  During  a  rotation,  given  S6  min- 
utes after  the  administration  of  atropin,  the  pulse-rate 
at  the  wrist  disappeared  and  the  second  sound  of  the  heart 
was  feeble  or  missing.  The  pulse  disappeared  frequently 
in  the  rotations  given  on  this  occasion,  both  before  and 
after  the  administration  of  the  drugs. 

The  effect  of  bromid  of  potassium  is  shown  in  pro- 
foco{  lia.    1']ie  fo^tiona  sickened  the  subject  ai|d  caused 
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Tomitiiig.  Between  rotations,  the  blood-pressnre  was  fairly 
ffigtained.  It  can  be  seen,  however,  that  the  pulse  showed 
rather  a  tendency  to  Blowing.  The  figures  do  not  fairly 
represent  the  behaTionr  of  the  circulation,  as  extensive 
floctnationB  occurred,  which  were  so  evanescent  that  there 
was  not  time  to  catch  and  record  them.  After  vomiting, 
the  efficiency  of  the  circulation  was  enhanced.  With  bro- 
mid,  althoagh  the  subject  was  sickened  quickly,  there  was 
undoubtedly  less  psychic  wretchedneBs  than  was  noted  in 
rotations  without  the  use  of  drugs,  whilst  between  rota- 
tions there  was  absence  of  the  usual  dread  of  the  nest 
rotation. 

The  effect  of  digitalon  ia  shown  in  protocol  14b.  The 
subject  felt  bis  susceptibility  increased,  if  anything,  for 
the  sickening  effects  of  rotations.  The  blood-pressure 
showed  a  downward  tendency,  as  did  the  pulse-rate  after 
an  initial  rise.  The  first  rotation  was  performed  two  hours 
and  eighteen  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  drug, 
which  was  not  sufficient  time  for  a  digitalis  preparation, 
given  hypodermically,  to  show  its  characteristic  effects  on 
file  circulation.  The  digitalon  caused  some  local  irrita- 
tion and  edema,  and  a  distinct  increase  of  stomach  irri- 
tability. The  effect  of  byoacyamin  is  shown  in  protocol 
15.  The  drug  evidently  diminished  the  sickness  and 
wretchedness  tiiat  usually  accompany  rotations.  There 
were  wide  flnctuations  in  the  bltwd-preesure  and  in  the 
pulse-rate.  On  the  whole,  with  hyoscyamin  the  blood- 
pressure  was  not  so  well  maintained  as  with  atropin,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  drug  was  not  so  potent  as  atropin 
in  eliminating  the  effects  of  vagus  etimulation,  since  the 
pulse  showed  no  tondency  to  increase  in  rate,  and  was 
slowed,  if  anything,  after  the  rotations.  The  drug  was 
also  found  inferior  to  atropin  in  warding  oft  stomach  sick- 
ness, although  it  helped  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
direction,  for  the  rotations  were  rather  severe,  with  many 
reversals.  The  psychic  and  motor  exaltation  noted  with 
atropin  were  missing.  During  some  of  the  rotationa  an 
almost  impalpable  radial  pulse  was  found,  accompanying 
an  accentuated  second  sound.  This  was  found  repeatedly. 
Of  course,  taking  blood-pressures  under  the  circumstances 
was  out  of  the  question.     Protocol  16  shows  the  effect  of 
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bromid  in  a  subject  very  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
rotation.  Whilst  the  latter  tended  to  sicken,  there  was 
an  absence  of  the  usual  wretchedness  and  psychic  depres- 
sion. There  was  no  fear  of  being  made  sick,  and  the 
tiiought  of  rotations  to  come  did  not  worry.  It  was  noted 
that  in  rotations  after  bromid  the  tendency  to  nausea,  so 
readily  excited  by  the  odour  of  tobacco-amoke,  was  some- 
what lessened.  The  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  showed 
effects  similar  to  those  shown  in  protocol  14.  The  effect 
of  hyoHcyamin  is  again  shown  in  protocol  16, 

The  train  of  Bymptoma  set  up  m  rotation  sickness  per- 
sists till  physical  and  mental  depression  ensues.  The  stom- 
ach, once  disturbed,  ever  remains  a  source  of  secondary 
irritation  to  the  medullary,  cerebellar  and  cerebral  centres. 
Hyoscyamin  counteracts  or  eliminates  the  effects  of  this 
secondary  irritation  by  depressing  the  sensory  nerve  termi- 
nals in  the  stomach.  The  drug,  however,  also  depresses 
the  psychic  areas  in  the  cerebrum.  The  bromides  act 
merely  by  depressing  the  cerebral  psychic  areas,  thereby 
eliminating  the  element  of  apprehension  and  psychic  dis- 
tress that  is  such  a  constant  symptom  in  rotation  sickness. 
Atropin  has  the  advantage  over  bromides  and  hyoscya- 
min, in  that  it  depresses  the  sensory  nerve  endings  in  the 
stomach  and  all  over  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lates the  psychic  and  motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well 
as  the  respiratory  and  vaso-constrictor  centres  in  the  me- 
dulla. The  protocols  clearly  show  that  atropin  has  a  more 
potent  effect  than  hyoscyamin  in  tending  to  paralyze  the 
vagus  nerve  endings  in  the  heari  However,  a  relatively 
larger  dose  of  atropin  was  used. 

The  effects  of  atropin  and  strychnin  in  combination 
are  shown  in  protocol  17,  where  the  rotations  were  per- 
formed with  the  subject  lying  horizontally.  The  effects 
are  similar  to  those  noted  io  the  rotations  performed  with 
the  subject  sitting  upright.  Note  the  reflex  slowing  of 
the  pulse  induced  by  recumbency,  and  the  slowing  induced 
by  vagus-centre  irritation  from  the  rotation,  and  counter- 
acted by  atropin  later  on.     (See  protocol  3.) 

These  observations  show: 

1.  That  the  combination  of  strychnin  and  atropin  is 
more  potent  than  cither  of  these  drugs  used  alone,  and  is 
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superior  to  any  other  drag  or  combination  of  drags  «* 
far  tried  in  combating'  the  effects  of  rotation  upon  the 
Btomach  and  cerebrum,  and  upon  the  mechanisms  of  the 
circulation. 

2.  That  atropin,  hjoBcyamin  and  bromides  are  effi- 
cient in  averting  or  amelioratiiig  rotation  aickness  in  the 
order  named,  atropin,  however,  being  far  more  potent 
than  hyoscyamin,  as  the  latter  ia  more  potent  than  bro- 
mides, although  the  circulation  seemed  to  be  better  main- 
tained with  bromides  than  with  hyoscyamin. 

3.  That  morphin  and  nitroglycerin  are  a  hindrance, 
rather  than  a  help,  in  rotation  sickness,  and  are  contra-  * 
indicated  in  conditions  akin  to  rotation  sickness,  although 
with  morphin  the  circulation  was  well  maintained. 


Normal  before  rotatlona. 
Just  after  rotation  (lontr  axis). 
1  min.  after   " 


Rotation. 

Vomited  as  left  awinff. 

1  min.  after  rotation. 


Rotation. 
Vomited. 
1  min.  after  rotation. 
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72     100 

72      106     6 

S4     105     Rotation.    Eyee  closed. 


72     126     1  min.  tft«r  rotation. 


B.— Oa  "B,"  a  Tory  Soaooptlbltt  SiitdKt.    Jftniury  1,  190Q 

84  120  Nonnal. 

84  116 

76  180  Standing  in  rowboatu  latter  wurowad  in  a  circle. 

88  186  Balancing  efforts  in  cold  air. 

ISO  No  sickening  effect. 

75  120  Normal. 

88  136  Alter  mild  to  and  fro  swing  in  different  directions. 

88  140 

88  140 

76  180  Jnat  Kft«r  rotatkiD  long  axis. 
76  140  Nanseated. 

72  126  After  mild  rotation. 

68  140  1  min.  after  roUtion. 

72  140  2 

72  180  8 

72  180  Reating. 

68  130 

72  186  After  mild  rotation,  eyes  closed  and  covered, 

72  126  Nauseated.    Odonn  sicken. 

72  140 

80  126  After  brisk  rotation. 

68  120  Lump-sensation  in  stomach. 

140  Odour  of  tobacco-smoke  offensive. 
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a^-On  "8,"  Junuy  8,  1000 


76      120      Normftl. 


1  min.  alter  rot,  lyins  down. 
StandiDff  &fter  Ijiag.    Feels  cbillr. 

1  min.  After  Btanding  m». 

2  min.  after  Btsndinx  up. 


95     2  min.  after. 


11:00    92 
88 

84 
W 
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nm^     Pnlaa-  Blood> 


4ft.— On  "S,"  JKnuu7  8,  1009 

10  Normal,  standinB'. 

.05 

96  Ljring. 

96 

.00  Stftndinar. 

,10 

.10  After  mild  roUtion  (long  axis). 


Atropin  sulph.,  gr  lAOO,  hypo. 


9 :  67  64  100 
56  100 
10:00 
10:02 
10:05 
10:09 
10:10 


80     100     Briik  rotatfon ;  slfffht  momentary 
80     100     Nervous ;  dizzy ;  weak  at  knees. 


Standing  after  lylnx. 
After  a  moderate  rotation. 
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4b.— On  "B,"  J4UIU17  8,  1900 

76  lis     Normal,  standing. 

76  116 

76  110     Lyinff. 

72  116 

80  110      Standlns. 

80  110 

92  116     After  a  moderate  rotation. 


5.— On  "8,"  Jtuiiury  10,  1909 
72     110     Normal,  staadloff. 


76     lis     Lying  down. 


68  115  2  min.  after. 

68  115  8 

68  110  After  ft  moderate  rotation. 

6<  106 

68  105 

64  110  After  a  brisk  rotation. 

60  95  1  min.  after. 
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ft-On  "S,"  Jammrj  XO,  1909 
Sitting. 


84  110     Studiiv. 

88  115 

84  116 

64  100     I^mt  saplne. 


ISO  Head  lowered ;  body  makioe  usie  of  80°  with 
horizon.  Pupils  contracted;  face  congeated; 
sense  of  pressure  over  forehead. 

110     Head  still  low. 


64     110 
68     110 

92  106  Standing  ap  after  lyins  with  head  low;  pupils  di- 
lated, face  pale,  radial  arterr  contracted.  Oa 
standinff  up  blood-preaaure  went  up  to  125  or 
above  it,  bat  immediately  fell  to  105. 

84     106     StandiuE  after  lying  with  bead  low. 

84     110 

88     116 

84  115  Head  low.  Body  making  30°  with  horlson.  Papils 
ointracted,  face  congested. 

68       90      Lying  head  low. 

60       95 

60       96 

60       96 

80  125  On  sudden  throwing  of  mihject  into  sitting  pos- 
ture. 

84  110  Sitting  after  lying  with  head  low.  Pupils  moder- 
ately dilated,  radial  artery  small. 

84     106     Sitting  after  lying  with  head  low. 

84      106      Radial  artery  larger. 

84      120      Laughed ;  artery  smaller. 

80     116      Sitting. 


84     125     Standing,  after  sitting. 
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84  106  Standing,  tfter  sitttng. 

80  96             " 

76  110 

80  110  Standing. 

80  110 

60  90  Lying.    PivilB  Bmall ;  taee  congMtod ;  ndlal  n- 

tery  dilated. 

M  106  Lying- 


64       90     Lying  head  low.    Popila  small,  etc,  aa  before. 


Ta^-Oa  "B,"  Juroaty  30,  1908 
Normal,  atanding. 


After  brisk  swing.     Dissy,  nanaeated,  apnaa, 

followed  by  deep  iospiratlQaa. 
1  min.  after  rotauon. 


After  mild  rotation.    Dizsy,  nanaeated.    On  verge 
of  vomiting. 

1  min.  after  rotation. 

2  ■■ 

Aftar  mild  rotation.     Pulseless    at   wrist  after 

rotation.    On  verge  of  vomiting, 
1  min.  after  rotation. 
After  mild  rotation. 
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Putoa-BIocd- 


1  min.  after. 
After  mild  rotation, 
verge  of  vomitinff. 
in.  Kfter  rotation. 


After  a  few  turns,  was  o 


68     106      2 

68  100  After  mild  rotation. 
Pulseless  at  wrist  for  a  moment  or  so  after  rotation. 
After  this  rotation  the  subject  did  not  recover  as  after  the  pre- 
vious rotations,  but  remained  sick  and  wretched  and  became 
yetlowish  ^een  in  the  face.  The  odour  of  tobacco-smoke  was 
offensive.  Vomiting  did  not  occur,  as  the  rotations  were  dia- 
continued  to  avert  it.  It  took  an  hour  or  more  before  the  sub- 
ject's stomach  ceased  to  distress  him. 


7b.— On  "B,"  January  17,  1809 


8S     116     Standing. 


8.-0n  "  B,"  Jatin*i7  94,  1008 
Normal,  standing. 


Normal,  lying. 
Standing. 
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14       2  min.  after. 


After  brisk  rotation. 
1  min.  after. 
After  rotatioo. 
1  min.  after. 


Left  swine  Tomiting. 


10:02      16       Atropin  salph.,  gr  1/100,  hno. 

10:16      '" 

10:83 

10:  U 

10:36 


14       2 
14       8 

Note. — Apnoea  preceded  the  vomiting.  The  rotations  given 
after  the  administration  of  atropin  drove  the  respirations 
down  to  12  or  14,  whilst  at  no  time  after  the  drag  were 
the  respirations  higher  than  IS,  the  average  being  about  16. 
Even  brisk  and  prolont^d  rotations  caused  no  greater  fluctua- 
tion  in  blood-pressure  than  6  mm,  whilst  the  pulse-rate  never 
rose  above  70,  the  average  being  about  64,  with  a  minimum  of 
66.    After  atropin,  the  rotations  failed  to  sicken  the  subject. 
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76 

120 

Staodlnff. 

84 

115 

76 

116 

72 

130 

hying. 

72 

130 

S8 

115 

6S 

115 

Standing. 

68 

116 

72 

110 

72 
92 

160 
126 

Hanglns:  by  groins  on  trapeze. 

72 

126 

72 

115 

72 

110 

After  mild  rotation. 

68 

96 

1  min.  after. 

72 

120 

After  mild  roUtion. 

72 

110 

1  min.  after. 

76 

115 

After  mild  rotatien. 

76 

115 

1  min.  after. 

76 

126 

After  brisk  rotation.     Lump-sensation   in 

stomach. 
1  min.  after. 

72 

116 

68 

110 

After  mild  rotation ;  sicic  f oeling :  muMmlar 
1  min.  after. 

76 

110 

80 

136 

After  mild  rotation.    Left  awinc  romiting. 

76 

130 

1  min.  after. 

72 

120 

2 

72 

120 

s 

72 

116 

4 

10:02     72 

115 

Atropin  Bulph.,  gr  1/00,  hypo. 

68 

116 

Reating. 

68 

115 

68 

116 

68 

110 

10:12     60 

116 

64 

16 

68 

15 

68 

16 

64 

120 

64 

120 

" 

10 :  46    60     110     After  long  brisk  swing.    Practically  no  dis- 
zineaa  or  aidcneas.    Felt  strong. 
66     120     1  min.  after. 


60     116     2  tnin.  after. 


64      120 


The  rotations  given  the  eabject  were  exceedinerlT  iiiil<l  and 
of  short  duration.  With  the  third  rotation,  aymptomB  of  rota- 
tion Bickneas  set  in,  but  paaaed  off  almost  immediately.  The 
familiar  lump-sensation  referred  to  the  stomach  appearad  with 
the  fourth  rotation.  After  thia  rotation  the  remjirations  were 
slowed  to  8,  but  immediately  retomed  to  16.  With  the  sixth 
rotation,  the  subject  besan  to  feel  "aick  all  over."  The  atom- 
acb  sickness  subsided  somewhat  Immediately,  but  weakneaa  and 
tremulouanesa  in  the  limbs  persisted.  In  tiie  seventh  rotation 
the  subject  left  the  swing  vomitang.  The  vomitine  at  once  re- 
lieved depression  and  distress ;  the  head  became  clear  and,  in* 
stead  of  being  dull  and  moroae,  the  subject  became  cheerful 
and  talkative.  The  vomitus  contained  a  larse  quantity  of  thick 
mucas  and  some  food.  The  vomitiner  was  of  the  projectile  vari- 
ety, and  was  followed  by  a  sharp,  crampy  pain  in  the  epiffaa- 
trium.  For  some  time  before  the  onset  of  vomiting,  there  was 
a  profuse  flow  of  saliva. 

After  atropin  rotatiana  had  little  effect  In  cansins  even 
momentary  distress.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
stomach  had  already  been  emptied  by  the  previous  vomitiuE, 
The  alow  pulse  after  atropin  was  remarkable.  Even  rope- 
climbinff,  hand  over  hand,  did  not  appreciably  accelerate  the 
pulae.  Under  ordinary  conditiona,  such  exertion  would  send 
the  subject's  pulse-rate  up  to  90  or  100,  or  even  higher. 

10.— On  "  B,"  Jannary  81,  1900 


84  110 

80  no 

80  110  After  mild  rotation. 

72  120  1  min.  after. 

76  120  2 

72  180  After  rotation. 

72  120  1  mJD.  after. 
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\,   PdIh-  Blood-  Kospl- 


4  min.  after. 

Puleeless  momentarily  after  rotation. 
After  hard  rot.  Diizy.  Artery  small. 
1  min.  after. 


72      110      18      4 


72      116      16      2 


After    rot.     DEzzy;     lamp-seiuation ; 
eick. 


72      110      16 


72      106      14      8 


76      100      18      Standing 


10:21 

10:60 

88 

96 

72 

96   . 

72 

96   . 

72 

96   . 

lti:5S 

68 

120   . 

64 

120-  . 

64 

116   . 

68 

115 

Atropjn  crystals,  gr  lr60,  hypo. 
After  standi  ne  near  stove. 
Feels  well. 


After  hard  rotation. 

Momentary  dizziness  during  rotation. 

No  sickness  or  distress. 


11^-On  "B,"  Tebrouy  7,  1909 


72     110     Normal,  standing. 


After  hard  rotation.    Diszy.    Lamp  in  si 

acb.    Saliva  free. 
1  min.  after. 


116     4  min.  after. 
95      After  hard  rotation.     Feela  like  vomitiiiB. 

"Gone  feelioK." 
loe      1  min.  after. 


After  rotation  nervous.    Feels  like  vomiting.    Odour  of 


106     1  min.  after  rotation. 


68  100  Throbbinir  sensation  over  forehead. 

68  106      Sick  feeling  in  stomach. 

76  110  No  nausea.    Feels  chilly. 

76  100 

87     T2  100      After  rotation  pulse  did  not  disappear. 

B8     76  116      Feels  like  vomiting.     Feels  exhausted 

89    76  106     Headache,  nausea. 

89i  76  116 

40  76  110  *Feel8  well,  but  has  frontal  headache. 

41  76  106      After  rot     Sick,  nervous,  chilly,  shivering. 

42  72  110      Artery    large.     Pulse    easily  felt,  but   of 
Corrigan  type. 


Atropin  crystals,  gr  V&>,  hypo. 
Wretched  and  shivering.     |Iard  to  find  radial 
artery.     Heart's  first  sound  long    and 
laooming. 
10:18     80       90 

10:17     96      106      After  exercise  (dancing)  pupils  contracted, 
10:18     76      106      Headache  (vertex).    Lump  in  stomach. 


96     Head  has  not  cleared  yet 
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10: 80     80       95      Pain  tn  forehesd  and  in  left  of  eplsastrhun. 

This  Utter  waa  preaent  before  the  experi- 

menta  were  begun. 
10:81     88       96 
10:S2     88      106      After    rotation.      Pulseleaa    at  flrat.      No 

nausea.     Feels  well. 
10:88     88       86      Pulae  cornea  and  foea.    Artery  TaiT  amall. 
10:84     88       80 
10 :  42  After  rotation.    No  bad  eflecta.    No  prea- 

sures  taken. 
10 :  47     92       95      Feels  veiy  well.    Talkative.    Restinr. 


10 :  62     84      106     After  rotation.    Pulseless  at  flrat 
84      100      Homentary  dizzineaa.     No  nausea 
dency  to  Tonit 


Pulse  varies   markedly   in    force, 

times  seems  to  disappear. 
Nitroglyceria,  gt  1/100,  hypo. 
Feels  well. 
Headache  returning. 


106      Pulse  did  not  disappear, 
106 

M)t«.— Nitroglycerin  prevented  marked  fluctuation  of  the 
blood-presaure  after  rotations,  possibly  by  its  effect  in  maintain- 
ing equalized  intra-cardiac  pressure.  Atropin,  by  counteract- 
ing  the  dilatation  of  the  arterioles,  caused  the  fluctuations  in 
blood'pressare  to  reappear.  After  the  second  doae  of  nitro- 
glycerin the  fluctuations  in  pressure  were  again  partially  snp- 
preaaed. 


10:68 

10:68i  84 

10:  ra^ 

80 

1:00 

96 

1:01 

92 

1:02 

88 

1:06 

84 

11:06 

9Z 

11:07 

92 

11:08 

96 

19.— On  "B,"  Pebruary  18,  : 
120      Normal,  standing. 


After  rotation  dizzy,  fulness  in  head,  chilly, 

momentary  pulselessness. 
1  min.  after. 
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Thr««  roUtioiu  were  ^v«d  to  note  the  Tariations  of  the 
pnlM  and  the  accompanying  Bymntoms.  During  the  first,  whf  di 
waa  a  mitd  rotation,  the  pnlse  disappeared  and  retomed  many 
time*.  There  waa  no  nansea  or  diitreaa  in  the  bead  at  first 
After  a  time  the  lump^ensation  was  felt  in  the  stomach,  and 
with  it  falness  in  the  head  and  disziness.  Vertiso  was  aggn- 
vftted  by  lookin?  np  over  head,  but  not  on  looking  at  things 
Btraisrht  In  front.  During  the  second  rotation  the  pulse  did  not 
disaiq^ear,  but  the  artery  became  extremely  contracted,  with 
^iparently  well-maintained  blood-pressure.  The  subject  was 
nanaeated  and  on  the  verse  of  vomiting.  These  ayinptoms  dis- 
V)peared  when  the  swing  was  stopped.  In  the  third  rotation 
it  waa  found  that  the  eflecta  of  rotation  could  be  better  resisted 
if  the  eyes  were  kept  dosed.  Opening  the  eyes  during  a  rota- 
tion precipated  the  subject's  sickness.  During  the  rotation  the 
pulse  did  not  disappear,  but  afterward  the  artery  became  very 
small  and  at  times  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt  When  the  pulse 
returned,  the  artery  was  dilated  and  the  pressure  low.  During 
the  rotation  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  vomit  After  the 
rotation  recovery  waa  slow  and  incomplete. 


80  100  After  rotation.  The  pulse  persisted  through 
the  rotation,  but  Uie  pressure  seemed  to 
be  low.  Resting  the  head  against  the  rope 
retarded  the  sickness.  The  subject  was 
very  wretched  on  the  swing,  had  freguent 
eructations,  and  was  on  the  verge  of 
vomiting.  After  the  rotation  the  subject 
felt  weak  and  wretched  and  wanted  to  lie 
down,  or  even  to  put  his  feet  somewhere  to 
rest  them. 
9: 45  . .  . .  Strychnin  sulphate,  gr  1/30,  hypo.  The  sub- 
ject felt  no  pain  from  the  hypo.  Recovery 
was  slow  after  the  last  rotation.  The  sub- 
ject felt  weak  and  disinclined  for  work. 
He  felt  loss  of  control  of  the  movements 
of  the  head  when  the  latter  waa  tilted  from 
side  to  side.  Flatus  was  passed. 
9:62  Enee-Jerka  slightly  overactive.     Achillea 

Jerk  absent  The  subject  went  and  stood 
bf  the  hot  stove.  This  caused  return  of 
the  lump-sensation  and  stomach  diatreaa. 

10:11    64     100     Normal. 

10:12    M      100 

10: 18     64      106      After  rotation. 

10: 18  Horphin  aulphate,  gr  1/6,  hypo. 

10:80     64      180      Bead  clear.    Feels  well.     Pupils  contracted. 

10:31     68      136 

10:82     04      180 

10:88     64      130 

10:84     64      180 
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ThDB,    PolM-    Blaod-  B~i»rk.. 


10: 

:36 

72 

10; 

:36 

7Z 

10: 

:B7 

76 

10; 

:88 

76 

10; 

:46 

68 

10; 

:47 

68 

10: 

:48 

68 

After  rotation.     Nausea.     Lump-aenaation. 

Muscular  inefficiency . 
1  min.  after.- 


120      After  mild  rotation. 

120 

120      Subject  became  ereen  in  the  face  and  vetr 
aick.     Markedly  nervous  and  weak,  espe- 
cially in  the  leRS.  Brain  tired  and  clouded. 
On  the  verge  of  vomitinK-. 
The  rotations  were  discontinued  to  avert  vomitioiT'    This 

Jrobably  had  mach  to  do  with  prolonging  the  subject's  sickness, 
or  it  was  fully  four  hours  before  the  subject  felt  himself  again. 
It  is  evident  that  the  immediate  effects  of  rotation  sickness 
are  not  dependent  on  circulatory  impairment ;  for,  in  spite  of 
well -maintained  pulse-rate  and  blood-presBure  after  the  admin- 
istration of  morphin,  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  rota- 
tion sickness  was  enhanced. 

18.— On  "B,"  7ebruu7  14,  1908 

76      115      Normal,  standing. 

72  115 
Two  rotations  were  given  without  taking  observations  on 
the  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure.  In  the  flrst  rotation  there 
was  slight  dizziness,  and  the  pulse  almost  disappeared,  but 
gradually  returned  with  full  force.  In  the  second  rotation  the 
pulse  did  not  disappear,  but  the  artery  was  much  constricted. 
The  heart-sounds  were  normal,  the  second  aortic  having  a  well- 
marked  click.  There  was  some  dizziness,  with  increased  sali- 
vary flow.     Recovery  was  prompt. 

68     110     Normal,  standing. 

68  116 
Two  rotations  were  given  with  the  eyes  closed  and  covered, 
and  with  the  auditory  canals  plugged  tightly.  The  first  was  a 
hard,  brisk  rotation.  The  pulse  did  not  seem  to  change  during 
the  rotation.  There  was  no  dizziness  nor  distress.  Only  a  soft, 
soothing  motion  was  experienced,  though  the  saliva  was  pro- 
fuse. During  the  second  rotation  the  pulse  almost  disappeared, 
but  soon  returned  with  full  force  and  constricted  arteries.  The 
rate  at  this  time  was  68.  The  salivary  flow  was  profuse,  and 
there  was  dizziness  and  commencing  lump-sensation  in  the 
stomach.  When  the  swing  was  stopped  the  subject  felt  that 
he  was  still  turning.  Tactual  impressions  were  the  only  means 
he  had  of  knowing  whether  he  was  moving  or  not.  The  radial 
artery  was  dilated,  and  its  wall  quickly  receded  after  the  up- 
stroke of  the  pulse,  suggesting  the  Corrigan  pulse,  Tbe  subject 
felt  himself  getting  sicker  and  sicker. 
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2  min.  after  rotatioo. 
3 

Two  rotationa  wera  ffiveo  with  the  eyes  closed  and  the  ears 
pluBxed.     Id  the  firat  rotation,  which  waa  a  mild  one,  the  Bub- 

iBCt  experienced  dizzineaa  and  lumi>«flnBBtion  in  the  stomach, 
le  yawned  much,  and  the  salivary  flow  was  profuse.  In  the 
second  rotation  the  pulse  did  not  disappear,  but  it  became  very 
small  and  scarcely  perceptible.  The  second  aortic  sound  was 
lengthened  and  loud.  The  first  sound  seemed  feeble.  The  up- 
stroke of  the  pulse  was  feeble.  Three  minutes  later  the  rate 
was  64.  and  the  blood-preeaure  116,  and  then  the  second  aortic 
sound  was  clear  and  distinct  as  compared  with  one  minute  pre- 
viously, when  the  pulse  was  feeble  and  the  second  aortic  smmd 
almost  inaudible.  There  were  quick  and  wide-ranffins  varia- 
tions in  the  blood-pressure.  The  subject  felt  chilly  alonE  the 
spine,  and  yawned  frequently.  The  salivary  flow  was  profuse. 
No  lump-sensation  was  experienced,  but  tiiere  was  a  constant 
tendency  to  "s&s." 

64     116     3  min.  after  rotation. 

9 :  62  Horphin  sulphate,  gr  1/6,  hypo. 

9 :  6S     72      110      Chilly  and  nervous.    Some  nausea. 

9:66     72      100      Artery  small.    Lump  sensation. 

9 :  67     76      110      Eructations.    Pain  in  episrastrium, 

9:69    72     100     Numbness  in  hands.    Feels  tired. 
10 :  01     68       96      First  heart-sound  feeble  and  short,  with  in- 
distinct second  sound.     Feeling:  of  tight- 
nesB  across  forehead.    Slightly  nauseated. 
10:04     68      100      After  rotation. 
10:06     68      106 

Durins  the  rotation  the  first  heart-sound  was  scarcely  audi- 
ble. The  second  sound  was  fairly  audible,  but  there  was  no 
snw  at  the  closure  of  the  valves.  The  pulse  did  not  disappear, 
but  it  became  very  feeble.  The  subject  became  diszy  and  nause- 
ated, and  was  on  the  verge  of  vomiting.  Recovery  was  mudi 
retarded  as  compared  with  other  rotations. 
10:07  68  106 
10 :  12     68      116      The  radial  artery  was  not  so  constricted  as 

Sreviously.   The  first  heart-sound  was  fee- 
le.  There  was  no  pain  nor  lump-sensation 
in  the  stomach.    The  subject  felt  well. 
10:14     During  a  rotation  there  was  slight  dizziness,  but  no 
nausea  or  lump-sensation.    The  subject  felt  well,  but 
"the  brain  was  clouded."    The  pulse  did  not  disap- 
pear.   The  artery  was  small,  and  the  pressure  well 
maintained. 
10:16     During  a  rotation  the  subject  was  not  made  dizzy  or 
sick,  and  it  did  not  distress  him  to  look  at  objects. 
The  stomach  felt  well,  but  the  saliva  was  increased. 
10 :  18    A  very  brisk  rotation  was  given.    Iq  tjbis  rotation  th^ 
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sabJect'B  head  extoided  backward  so  that  his  bodr 
utproached  the  horizontal  plane.  Daring  the  rota- 
tfoD  the  Buhject  felt  no  Bicknesa  or  distress.  The 
pulse  diaappeared  at  firat,  bat  sood  retamed.  The 
heart-sotinda  were  fairly  nonnal,  but  tiie  rate  was 
otmsiderabty  slowed.  One  minute  after  the  rotation 
the  sattjeet  besan  to  get  sick.  The  lump-sensation  in 
the  stomach  retamed  and  with  it  nausea.  The  subject 
became  aicker  and  sicker,  until  his  wretchedness  be- 
came extreme. 


10:25  90      Nervous.     "Heartbom." 

10:26     ..        96 

10:27     ..      100      Brain  clouded. 

10:28     64      100      No  lomp-senaatlon. 

10:29     64     106      After  rotation.     Artery  extremely  small. 

Dissiness.    Nausea.    Lump^nsation.    On 

the  verge  of  vomiting.    Listless.    Wants 

to  lie  down. 
10: 80    64     110     1  min.  after  rotation. 
10:81     64      110     2 

10 :  84  Atzopin  crystala,  gr  1/60,  hypo. 

10 :  85    64       96     Hist  over  eyes.  Otherwise  welL  No  nausea. 

No  dizziness. 
10:87    64     106     Feels  better.    Eyes  clearing.    Stomach  feels 

well.    No  lump-sensation.    Feels  that  he 

Is  recovering. 
10:40     ..        9S 

10 :  41     64       90      Artery  almost  Impalpable. 
10:42     64      105      Artery  small.     Feels  well,  but  haa  slight 

mist  over  eyes, 
10:44     64      100      Does  not  feel  well. 
10 :  45  106     Feels  nervous. 

10 :  48  A  rotation  was  given.  The  subject  became  diuy  and 
naaseated,  and  finally  vomited.  One  minute  before 
vomiting  occurred  the  arteries  became  contracted  and 


abdominal  moselea.  After  the  vomiting  the  blood* 
pressure  was  120,  with  extremely  constricted  arteriea. 
The  head  felt  light.  The  mouth  was  dry ;  the  heart- 
beats  were  strong,  but  irregular  in  rhythm.  The 
stomach  felt  well,  but  the  subject  felt  nervous  and 
had  "heartburn." 

10 :  EO     80      116      After  vomiting. 

10:58     64      106 

10:64     68      106 

10:66     60      110 

10:57     68      110 

11 :  00  A  brisk  rotation  was  given.  The  pulse  disappeared. 
The  second  aortic  sound  was  inaudible  at  times,  aii4 
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st  other  timei  scarcaly  audible.  The  eabject  expe- 
rienced no  dizzlneBfl,  aiid  only  slight  naneea.  His  Tol- 
ontary  moscular  power  seeined  to  be  sood.  Dorins 
Qm  rotation,  the  eyes  were  the  chief  wrarce  of  dfs- 
trees.  He  experienced  some  lomp-seneation  in  the 
■tomach  at  tinieB.  utd  at  other  times  be  was  quite 
free  from  it.  Recovery  was  somewhat  retuded.  Tlie 
eabject  felt  nervous. 


8S     After  rotation. 


11:09  Feels  dnll  and  heavy.  Has  no  nansea.  Stran- 

ach  feelswell.    Voluntary  muscular  power 
iegtiod. 

14a.— On  "B,"  Fefaraary  fll,  l&OB 

7:16  Bromid  of  potassium,  gr  Ix.,  per  M. 

8:45     80      110      Normal,  standing. 
8:46     76      110 

8 :  51     Rotation.    Slight  dizEineaa.    Pulse  did  not  disappear. 
Saliva  increased.    Eyes  distressed  subject 
64      120      After  rotation. 
72      120 
8:66       Rotation.    Veiy  dizzy.    Nauseated ;  salivary  flow  pro- 
fuse. Pulse  did  not  disappear,  but  arteries  contracted 
and  dilated.   The  blood-pressure  varied.    Pulse  of  the 
Corrigan  ^pe  at  times. 
68      lao      After  roUtion. 
61      106- 
9:04      Rotation.    Pulse  did  not  disappear,  but  the  radial 
artery  became  very  small.    Very  dizzy.    No  lump- 
sensation.    Eructations.    Distiess  in  eyes. 
72      120      After  rotation. 
72      116 
9:07      Botatioa     Disziness,  heartburn,    eructations.     Pulse 
did  not  disappear.  Rapid  fluctuation  in  pressure,  which 
was  as  low  as  90  at  times.    The  subject's  distress 
quickly  disappeared,  although  the  fluctuations  in  the 
blood-pressure  persisted. 

64  116     After  roUtion. 

65  110 

9:12  Rotation.  Very  sick  and  dizzy.  Eructations,  flatus. 
Twitching  in  the  left  upper  eyelid.  Saliva  profuse. 
Lump-sensation.  Recovery  quick.  Pulse  did  not  dis- 
appear, but  was  very  small.  Subject  was  cbilly  and 
felt  as  If  going  to  vomit. 
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TlDM.   PuIm- Blood-  Kwarkfc 


68      116 

9 :  17     Rotation.    Nauseated  and  dlCEy.    On  the  verg^  of  vom- 
itint-    Nervooa.    PuIm  did  not  disivpear. 

68      120      After  rotation. 

68      120 

72      110 
9 :  2S     Rotation.     Became  nauaeated  and  Tomited.     Subject 
felt  hia  skin  hot.    Pulse  did  not  diaappear.    Nervous, 
Head  clear. 

80      126      After  vomidng. 

80      116 

72      120 

72      120 
9:88    Rotation.    Slight  dizziness.    No  sick  feelinjr.    Quick 
recovery.    Feels  a  little  weak  and  nervous,  but  this 
does  not  worry  him.    Stomach  grives  sligrht  intimations 
of  disturbance.    Saliva  about  normal. 

68      120      After  roUtJon. 


68      110 


9 :  40    Rotation,    Nauseated,  weak,  and  dizzy ;  chilly ;  nervous 
and  weak.    Feels  as  if  there  is  gas  in  the  stiMnach. 
Difficult  to  keep  eyes  open. 
68     120     After  rotation. 


14b.— On  "  B,*  Febmarr  91,  1909 
Digitalin,  minims  xr.,  hypo. 


Thesubjectwasmade  very  dizzy.  When  the 
a  stopped  he  felt  himself  rotatin^r  in  the  op- 
.„-n«-     -ru^  -„i.g  ji^  jjqj  disappear. 


Rotation.  Very  dizzy.  On  the  verge  of  vomiting. 
Weakness  about  the  eyes  and  wretched  feeling  in 
bead.    The  subject  felt  that  he  was  more  euscep- 
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tible  than  nsnal  to  the  effects  of  rotation.  The  mere 
thought  of  the  swing  made  him  wretched.  The  pulse 
did  not  disappear.  The  time  allowed  between  the  ad- 
mEnJstration  of  dlgitalin  and  the  rotations  was  per- 
hws  insufficient  to  secure  full  action  of  the  drus. 

Bm*    Poll*-  Bkud-  j,^,,^^, 

76     100     After  rotation. 

10.— On  "8,"  Tebniarr  9S,  1009 

9:15     76      116      Normal,  etandiDg. 

72      116 

Rotation.  Radial  arteiydilateddnringrotation.  Dizzy. 
Pulse  did  not  disappear.  On  stopping  the  swing  ex- 
ternal objects  seemed  to  move  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  rotation.  Just  after  the  rotation 
the  radial  artery  became  small. 

68      120      After  rotation. 

Rotation.    Dizziness,  but  no  nausea  or  sick- 
ness.   Pulse  did  not  vary  much. 

68     110     After  rotation. 

Rotation.  Dizzy,  nauseated,  lump-sensation,  on  the 
verge  of  vomiting.  Saliva  profuse.  Recovery  slow. 
Beginning  to  feel  nervous.  Pulse  remained  and  was 
large  and  soft.  After  the  rotation  the  radial  artery 
contracted  and  dilated,  and  the  blood-pressure  varied 
from  moment  to  moment,  being  at  times  as  low  as  90. 
The  subject  felt  sick  and  wretched.  He  was  chilly 
and  nervous,  yawning  from  time  to  time. 

68      125      After  rotation. 

64      115 

64      116 


110 

80      110 

Rotation.  Very  dizzy.  On  the  verge  of  vomiting. 
Heartburn.  Saliva  profuse.  Hiccough  (after  pres- 
sures were  taken).  Pulse  became  very  small  and 
hard.    Eructations,  lump  sensation,  grog^ees. 

64      120      After  rotation. 

78      106 

..      110 


9:57    64     110     Normal,  chilly,  nervona. 

72     106     Pulse  irre^lar  in  rhythm. 
9 :  58  Hyoscramin,  gr  1/100,  hypo. 
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60      100 

10:60  Kotation.  DizzinesB.  Heavy  feelinf  aemiB  fonhoad. 
Pulse  slow  and  feeble.  Pupi  1b  contracted.  Nonauaea 
or  sickness.  External  objects  seemed  to  move  aboat 
the  subject's  body  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

10:64     Rotation.    Very  dizzy.     Momentarily  nauseated.    No 
lump-sensation.     No   excess  of   saliva.     Recovery 
prompt. 
62     100     After  rotation. 
fi2      110 
66      110 

U:00  Rotation  prolonged  and  brisk,  with  reversals.  Diazyat 
rsversals,  but  the  feeling  passed  off  immediately. 
Toward  the  end  the  subject  felt  as  if  he  would  fall 
out  of  the  swing.  Slight  mist  before  tv^  Momen- 
tary nausea  after  each  swing.  After  the  rotatiooB 
the  subject  had  eructations  and  heartbom.  and  felt 
sick.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  felt  well,  but  had 
intimations  of  an  oncoming  headache.  He  had  a  faint 
feeling  In  the  stomach  as  if  he  had  indigestion,  bnt 
there  was  no  accompanying  feeling  of  wretchedness. 
He  had  not  the  usual  feeling  of  exhaustion.  He  had 
no  dread  of  the  swing  "because  there  was  no  feeling 
to  it"  after  the  hyoscyamin. 

11:02     62       80      After  roUtion. 

11:08     52       85 

11:04     62      106 

11:06     60      110 

U:07     66      100 

11:17  Rotation.  As  the  swing  stopped  the  subject  was  <ai  the 
verge  of  vomiting.  The  usual  symptoms  WMe  pres- 
ent, viz. :  dizziness,  heaviness  in  head,  lump  sensa- 
tion in  stomach,  increased  saliva.  The  pulse  disi^ 
peared  during  tiie  rotation,  and  the  second  aortic 
sound  was  almost  inaudible.  Recovery  was  prompt. 
The  subject  felt  chilly,  but  was  not  nervous. 

11 :  18    66      95     After  roUtion. 

11:10     66      100 

11:20     62       95 

11:21     ..        95 

11:87  Rotation.  Dizzy.  Inclined  to  vomil  Lump-sensation. 
Recovery  slow.  Slight  heartburn.  Beginning  to  fear 
swing.  During  the  rotation  the  pulse  disappeared  at 
the  wrist,  but  the  aortic  second  sound  was  mora  pro- 
nounced and  snappy  than  before  the  rotation. 


100      After  rotatloii. 

64       96 

The  rotations  Kiven  after  hyoscyamia  w«re  Ions  and 
brisk  aa  compared  with  the  rotatiKu  siTsn  before  tlie 
hrocyamin,  and  yet  the  subject  readily  recovered 
from  their  effects.  When  the  arteries  were  extremely 
contracted  tl>e  blood-presBure  apparatus  was  in«A- 
cienL  An  accentuated  second  aortic  sonnd  was  re- 
peatedly found  to  accompany  an  almost  impalpable 
radial  pulse. 

le^-On  "  B,"  FebnuuT  99,  1900 


76      105 
72      106 

10: 04     Rotation.    Disiineas  and  distress,  especially  referable 
to  eyes.    No  sick  feeling  on  reveraals.    On  lookine 
up  and  down,  external  objects  seemed  to  more  wita 
a  wavy  up-and-down  motion.    Slight  lump-sensation 
in  stomach. 
10:08     Rotation.    Pulse  showed  little  variation  and  did  not 
dls^qiear.     During  Uie  rotation,  looking  overhead 
caused  extreme  diuinesB.    Lmnp-sensation.    Recov- 
ery |>roinpt,  but  subject  is  afraid  of  the  swing. 
10:10    RotatHMi.    On  the  verge  of  vomiting,  but  no  feeling  of 
wretchedness  and  no  dread  of  the  swing.   The  subject 
was  satisfied  to  go  on  with  die  rotations  until  vomiting 
should  occur.    Recovery  prompt    Odour  of  tobacco- 
smoke  not  oifensive.    Lump-sensatfon  referred  to  the 
stomach.    The  pulse  did  not  disappear  during  the  ro- 
tation, but  the  artery  was  contracted. 
10:12     80      120      After  rotation. 
10:U     76      100 

10:19     Rotation.    Lnnm-sensation,    On  the  verge  of  vomiting. 
Only  a  slight  feeling  of  sickness.    Not  afraid  of  swing. 
No  mental  depression.   Odour  of  tobacco-smoke  nause- 
ates.   Eructations. 
100     After  rotation. 
10:22     ..      106 
10:28     72      116 
110 

Elj'oscyamin,  gr  1/100,  hypo. 
Lnmp^ensation,     Very  dizzy,  on  the  veive  of  voml^ 
ing.    Recovery  prompt,  but  lump-sensation  persisted. 
Houthnotdry.    Pulse  66  at  11:40,  11:42,  and  11:48. 
TIm  rotations  given  sfter  the  bromid  would,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstsnces,  have  sickened  the  subject.    The  absence 
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of  psychic  depression  and  fear  of  Ute  awing  were  noteworthy! 
and  muat  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  bromid. 

The  rotation  given  sfter  hyoscyamin  was  of  the  same  du- 
ration and  intensity  aa  tiie  rotations  sriven  the  same  subject  on 
another  occasion  after  atropin,  when  no  disasreeable  effects 
were  suffered.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  on  that 
occasion  the  subject  had  previously  vomited.  This  fact  tends 
to  offset  somewhat  the  apparent  superiority  of  atropin  in  pn- 
ventins  rotation  sickness. 

17a.--0n  "S,"  Xxy  91,  1900 


»:66     64      106 


10:09     62      lOK 


Normal,  sitting. 
Lying  on  back  in  swing. 


After  doable  rotation  In  coronal  plane. 
1  min.  after. 


U:01  62       96      Resting. 

48       96  " 

48  100 

11 :  01  44       96     After  hard  rotation  In  coronal  plane. 

11:06  «       96 

11:06  U       96 

11:07  44       69 

11:10  44       86 

11:11  48       90 

11:12  44  100 

11:18  44  106 

11 :  14  48  115 

11:18  48  106 

11:19  48  106 

11:20  48  105 

U:21  4S  106 


ITb— On  "  B,"  Juno  a,  1908 

Atropin  sulphate,   gr  1/76, 
trate,  gr  1/40,  t>oth  hypo, 
0      After  mild  exercise. 
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nna,  PdIm-  Bhjod- 


96     After  rotation  in  connsl  plsneu 


23     60      106 


83     66      100 


80    60     UO     Asleep. 


10  66     116     After  rotation  in  coronal  pIk 

11  66      116 


16     66      lOS 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ROTATION  UPON  THE  DIGESTIVE 
APPARATUS 

A  very  constant  effect  of  rotations  was  stasis  of  the 
Btomach  contents.  Numerous  teat  meals  were  given,  both 
with  and  without  drugs,  and  in  no  instance  was  there 
evidence  of  even  liquids  escaping  into  the  intestine.  On 
the  other  han3,  the  cardiac  sphincter  was  usually  relaxed, 
for  eructations  were  frequent.  In  all  the  rotations  per- 
formed with  the  subject  sitting  upright,  i.e.,  about  the 
long  axis,  the  amount  of  chyme  withdrawn  one  hour,  in 
some  instances  two  hours,  after  an  Ewald  test  meal  (con- 
sisting of  two  ounces  of  bread  and  eight  ounces  of  water), 
was  always  some  ounces  in  excess  of  what  had  been  in- 
gested. In  these  rotations  it  was  noticeable  that  the  sali- 
vary flow  was  always  increased,  with  marked  nauiwa,  and 
at  times  a  perversion  of  the  sense  of  smell.  In  the  rota- 
tions with  the  subject  lying  horizontally,  when  the  rota- 
tion was  in  the  sagittal  plane  the  saliva  was,  in  some  in- 
stances, still  somewhat  increased,  and  the  chyme  withdrawn 
excessive  in  amount  (e.g.,  ^xiv).  Nausea  and  digress 
referable  to  the  stomach  were  not  a  feature  in  sagittal 
and  coronal  rotations,  but  the  stomach  was  profoundly 
affected,  aa  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  vomited 
when  he  left  the  swing.  In  horizontal  rotations  in  the 
coronal  plane,  and  in  mild  rotations  in  the  sagittal  plane, 
the  amount  of  chyme  withdrawn  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished, compared  with  that  withdrawn  after  rotations  in 
other  planes,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
instances  the  K I  and  salol  tests  showed  the  absence  of 
iodin  from  the  saliva,  and  of  snlo!  from  the  intestine.  In 
these  cases  it  was  evident  that  the  diminished  amount  of 
chyme  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  increased 
salivary  flow,  or  to  diminished  secretion  from  the  stomach 
164 
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mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  lotatlon  in 
the  supine  posture,  and  in  the  coronal  plane,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  stomach  absorption,  because  the  K I 
test  was  positive  in  36  minutes,  vhereaa  the  salol  test  was 
negative  just  after  the  hour's  rotation,  and  the  chyme  con- 
siderably reduced  (Jiv),  Here,  evidently,  the  accretion  to 
the  stomach  contents  was  less  than  the  loss  by  absorption. 
Id  these  rotations  in  the  supine  posture  there  was  no 
nausea  and  no  increased  flow  of  saliva.  It  is  evident  that 
during  the  rotations,  and  some  of  tbem  were  of  two  hours' 
duration,  nothing  passed  the  pylorus.  Rotation  is  all 
powerful  in  keeping  the  lower  opening  of  the  stomach 
closed.  The  rotations  in  the  upright  (sitting)  posture  had 
to  be  very  mild  in  order  that  the  test  meal  should  be  re- 
tained. Much  less  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  rotations 
in  the  sagittal  plane,  whilst  in  the  rotations  in  the  coronal 
plane,  with  the  subject  lying  on  the  back,  no  amount  of 
rotation  could  sicken  this  particular  subject's  stomach. 

The  firm  and  protracted  closure  of  the  pylorus  in  rota- 
tions is  to  be  explained  by  irritation  of  the  vagus  centre. 
If  the  vagus  be  divided  in  the  neck,  there  follows  loss  of 
muscle  tonus  in  the  stomach,  though  all  contractions  do 
not  disappear.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  stump  aug- 
ments the  vigour  of  the  contractions  of  the  masclea  of  the 
antrum  pylori,  and  causes  an  increase  of  tonus  in  the 
muscles  of  the  fundus,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  sphincters.  Occasionally 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  stump  of  the  cut  vagus  may 
cause  a  primary  relaxation  or  inhibition  of  short  duration 
of  one  or  all  of  these  structures  before  the  augmentation 
tonus  begins.  A  similar  inhibition  can  be  caused  refiexly 
by  stimulation  of  the  central  stump  of  the  cut  vagua. 
This  effect  is  absent  if  the  opposite  vagus  be  divided. 
Hence,  the  vagus  has  inhibitor  and  angmentor  fibres,  and 
afferent  as  well  as  efferent  paths,  for  the  reflex  control  of 
the  gastric  musculature. 

Similarly,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  splanchnic  nerve 
there  are  inhibitor  and  augmentor  fibres  for  the  stomach 
muscles.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided 
splanchnic  causes  inhibition  of  peristalsis  and  loss  of  tone. 
The  cells  and  fibres  of  Meissner's  and  Auerbach's  plexuses 
also  act  as  a  coordinating  mechanism,  for  the  isolated  dog's 
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stomach  exhibits  rhythmic  moTemente  for  1  to  1}4  Hours. 
The  cardiac  sphincter  remaine  dosed  normally,  partly  from 
inherent  causes,  for  the  closure  persists  for  34  hours  after 
the  severance  of  all  nerves.  This  sphincter  relaxes  at  the 
beginning  of  Ewallowing,  and  on  stimulation  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  Whether  the  relaxation  is  due  to  inhibi- 
tion of  the  centre  maintaining  tonus,  or  to  stimulation  of 
the  inhibitory  centre,  is  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  In  the  isolated  pig's  stomach, 
the  cardiac  and  pyloric  sphincters  remain  closed  for  several 
hours. 

The  general  contractions  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
are  therefore  inhibited  and  augmented  by  the  central 
nervous  system  through  the  splanchnic  and  vagus  nerves. 
The  chief  effect  of  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  being 
inhibition  or  diminished  tonus,  whilst  the  chief  effect  of 
strong  vagus  stimulation  is  augmentation  of  contraction. 

Baylies  and  Starling'*  consider  the  rhythmic  contrac- 
tions of  the  intestines  (including  the  stomach)  as  myo- 
genic, and  propagated  from  fibre  to  fibre,  and  that  peris- 
taltic contractions  are  reflex  in  character,  the  coordination 
being  carried  out  by  the  local  nerve  mechanisms  initiated 
by  stimulation  of  the  intestine  from  within.  Whether  this 
is  so  or  not,  the  contractions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  augmented  and  inhibited  by  the  central  nervous 
system  through  the  vagus  and  splanchnic  respectively 
(Briibaker"). 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  opening  of  the  pylorus  is  that  based  on.  the  action  of 
local  coordinating  centres  stimulating  the  longitudinal 
muscle  fibres,  which,  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  are 
collected  into  thickened  hands  situated  in  front  and  behind, 
and  called  the  pyloric  ligaments,  though  they  contain  no 
white  fibrous  tissue.  These  longitudinal  muscle  strands 
traverse  the  pyloric  muscle,  which  is  merely  a  thickening 
of  the  circular  elements,  and  pass  to  the  duodenum.  It  is 
assumed  that  in  contracting,  these  longitudinal  bands 
dilate  mechanically  the  circular  pyloric  ring,  being  aided 
by  reciprocal  inhibition  of  the  pyloric  circular  fibres.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  how  augmentation,  or  failure  of  inhibi- 
tion of  the  circular  coat,  could  overmaster  this  delicate 
mechanism,  and,  as  the  closed  condition  is  the  uormal  one 
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for  the  pylorus,  the  effect  of  iiritatioB  of  the  Tagns  centre 
would  be  to  keep  it  closed.  This  cloBed  state  of  the  pjloruB 
and  the  delicate  reflex  mechaniam  by  which  relaxation  oc- 
curs are  to  be  considered  as  defences  of  the  organism 
against  noxious  substances,  e.g.,  improperly  digested  food, 
etc.,  reacbiog  the  intestine,  where  they  might  work  serious 
injury.  The  resistance  of  the  stomach  to  all  sorts  of  insult 
is  a  matter  of  daily  clinical  experience.  The  stomach  has, 
moreover,  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  specific  secre- 
tions, the  power  to  cope  with  pathogenic  organisms.  It  ia 
therefore  considered  more  in  the  nature  of  a  reservoir  for 
food  rather  than  as  a  digestive  organ,  although  there  ia 
too  much  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  its  digestive  functions,  no  doubt  be- 
cause they  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  In  rotations, 
the  closure  of  the  pylorus,  or  rather  its  failure  to  relax 
and  open,  is  therefore  due  to  irritation  of  the  vagus  centre 
and  to  simultaneous  inhibition  through  the  eplanchnic 
fibres.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
a  defensive  act  on  the  part  of  the  organism,  in  part 
caused,  and  in  part  necessitated,  by  the  diminished  acidity 
that  usually  accompanies  it.  However,  closure  of  the 
pylorus  (impaired  motility)  may  be  present  without  a  de- 
ficiency of  acid,  and  frequently  occurs  in  irritated  and 
depressed  states  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Most  dys- 
pepsias, especially  those  classed  as  "nervous,"  have,  like 
rotation  sickness,  their  origin  in  fatigue-irritation  of  the 
cerebral  and  medullary  mechanisms  controlling  gastrio 
motility  and  secretion.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
degree  and  manner  of  production.  We  have  seen  that 
vomiting  in  severe  states  of  circulatory  depression  is  fre- 
quently a  potent  means  of  restoring  the  blood-supply  to  the 
medullary  centres.  The  firm  closure  of  the  pylorus,  with 
its  accompanying  nausea  and  increased  salivary  fiow,  is 
hut  a  step  preparatory  in  the  studied  sequence  of  nature's 
defences. 

Contractions  of  the  stomach,  intestines  and  bladder 
have  been  observed  by  Budge  and  Valentine  *"  to  follow 
irritation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  These  phenomena 
were  regarded  by  Ferrier  *  as  one  of  the  ordinary  effects 
•  of  sensory  stimulation.  Cannon  **  has  shown  on  cats 
that,  after  bilateral  splanchnic  sectiouj  there  is  no  change 
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in  the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whilst  after 
vagus  section  there  were  primary  twitchings  in  the  starting 
of  gastric  peristalsis,  with  marked  weakness  of  peristaltic 
contractions,  retarded  and  slow  discharge  through  the 
pyloruB,  especially  when  proteids  were  fed,  and  slow 
passage  through  the  small  intestine.  Following  combined 
section  of  the  splanchnica  and  vagi,  there  were  gastric  per- 
istaltic waves  from  the  first,  causing  deep  (normal)  con- 
striction, which  persisted  even  at  autopsy.  At  first,  as 
in  vagus  section,  there  was  retarded  discharge  through  the 
pylorus,  with  later  partial  recovery  toward  the  normal 
when  the  proteid  discharge  was  more  nearly  normal  than 
when  the  vagi  alone  were  cut.  Rhythmic  segmentation  of 
the  intestine  was  observed  in  every  condition  of  nerve 
section.  There  was  rapid  discharge  of  carbohydrate  and 
slow  discharge  of  proteid  from  the  stomach  after  vagus, 
splanchnic  and  combined  vago-splanchnic  section.  Hence 
the  differential  discharge  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates  is 
confined  to  a  local  mechanism, 

Auer,**  working  with  rabbits,  found  on  bilateral  sec- 
tion of  the  splanchnics  that  the  stomach  showed  initial 
weak  movements  in  thirty  minutes.  Normal  peristalsis 
set  in  only  after  two  days.  The  operation  was  severe,  most 
of  the  animals  dying  in  a  few  days.  Following  sub- 
diaphragmatic section  of  both  vagi,  the  initial  digns  of 
stomach  movements  appeared  in  about  two  hours,  and 
normal  peristalsis  not  until  after  two  days. 

Rabbits  recover  well  from  this  operation,  but  are  likely 
to  develop  gastric  ulcer  at  the  pre-antral  sphincter  on  the 
lesser  curvature. 

After  combined  section  of  the  splanchnics  and  vagi,  the 
initial  peristalsis  appeared  in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 
This  peristalsis  was  slow  in  rate,  but  almost  normal  in 
strength.  Peristalsis,  normal  in  rate,'  rhythm  and  strength, 
appeared  only  after  one  or  two  days,  and  then  the  gastric 
waves  tended  to  occur  in  groups.  Rabbits  usually  recover 
well  from  this  operation,  the  mortality  being  less  than  after 
splanchnic,  but  greater  than  after  vagus  section.  The 
rabbits  that  recover  have  a  greater  mortality  than  normal 
rabbits,  because  of  reduced  general  resistance.  Only  a 
slight  degree  of  reflex  inhibition  of  the  stomach  could  be 
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got  through  the  vagi,  whilst  complete  reflex  inhibition  was 
obtained  only  when  the  splanchnics  were  intact. 

After  any  section,  the  first  signs  of  peristalsis  were  seen 
in  the  pyloric  third.  The  contractioi^  ocpurred  at  normal 
intervals,  but  were  weak  and  did  not  originate  in  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  stomach.  These  first  signs  of  motility 
occurred  during,  or  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  but  normal 
peristalsis  appeared  only  much  later. 

That  the  vagus  has  eome  inhibitory  fibres  had  already 
been  shown  by  Langley,"  Meltzer,'*  May,**  and  Cannon.** 

After  section  of  the  splanchnics,  Auer  found  it  im- 
poeeible  to  stop  gastric  movements  by  any  stimulation 
which  waB  effective  when  the  splanchnics  were  intact,  with 
or  without  vagns  section. 

This  was  in  corroboration  of  Cannon  and  Murphy,** 
who  got  inhibition  of  stomach  movements  through  tiie 
splanchnics. 

Aner'a  experiments  furnish  no  information  for  or 
against  the  assumption  made  by  Morat,*'  that  the  splanch- 
nics have  a  motor  function. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Auer  saw  normal  stomach  peristal- 
sis only  after  one  or  two  days  following  bilateral  splanchnic 
section,  whereas  Cannon"**'  saw  no  change  from  the 
normal  movements.  Similarly,  after  combined  vago- 
splanchnic  section  Cannon  saw  normal  peristalsis  from  fiie 
first  in  cats,  whilst  Auer,  in  rabbits,  saw  it  only  after  one 
or  two  days.  Cannon's  animals,  after  bilateral  vagus  sec- 
tion, were  never  so  strong  as  those  in  which  the  splanchnics 
had  been  cut.  Those  in  which  the  vagi,  or  the  splanchnics 
and  vagi,  had  been  cut,  were  asthenic.  Auer,  however, 
found  that  in  rabbits,  section  of  the  splanchnics  was  more 
severe  than  section  of  the  vagi,  or  of  uie  vagi  and  splanch- 
nics. 

From  these  somewhat  conflicting  results,  it  is  evident 
that  the  vagus  carries  mainly  motor  influence  to  the  stom- 
ach, and  that  after  section  of  the  vagi  the  discharge  of  food 
through  the  pylorus  was  slow  and  retarded.  These  facts, 
however,  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  stimulation  of 
the  vagus  would  necessarily  open  the  pylorus,  or  facilitate 
the  passage  of  food  into  the  duodenum.  Many  competent 
observers  have  found  gastric  inhibitory  fibres  in  th?  vagus 
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which  raay  play  an  important  part  in  the  stasis  of  food 
content  that  accompanieB  rotatioDs.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
in  Bpite  of  this  food  stasis,  the  fi^astric  muBculature  was  in 
a  state  of  hyperactivity  during  the  rotations,  as  manifested 
hy  frequent  eructations  the  "lump-sensation"  referred 
mainly  to  the  pyloric  region,  and  occasional  crampy  pains 
referred  mainly  to  the  cardiac  end.  Coincident  with  the 
irritation  of  the  vagus  centres  from  rotations,  there  may 
have  been  irritation  also  of  the  centres  related  to  the 
splancbnics.  As  impulses  arriving  at  the  pylorus  from 
these  sources  tend  t»  counterbalance  each  other,  and  as 
normally,  the  pylorus  is  in  a  state  of  tonic  closure,  it 
would  be  expected  that  it  should  remain  closed  as  the 
result  of  rapid  rotations.  Moreover,  the  delicate  local 
mechanisms  of  the  pylorus,  which  seem  endowed  with 
almost  preternatural  powers  of  discrimination,  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  preventing  the  discharge  of  poorly  prepared 
gastric  contents  into  the  duodenum.  In  addition,  there  is 
diminished  hydrochloric  acid  content,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  believed  by  many  to  he  the  immediate  exciting 
stimulus  in  the  normal  reflex  opening  of  the  pylorus. 
Afferent  impulses  through  the  vagus  from  the  gastric 
mucosa  also  play  an  important  rdle.  To  these  we  must 
attribute  a  large  share  in  the  maintenance  of  pyloric 
closure  during  rotations.  These  afferent  vagus  impulses 
undoubtedly  are  involved  in  the  production  of  nausea, 
which,  with  closure  of  the  pylorus,  initiate  the  sequence  of 
phenomena  that  culminates  in  vomiting. 

The  segments  of  the  cord  from  which  spring  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  thoracic  nerves  are  in  relation  with  the  stom- 
ach- It  is  from  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter,  especially  the 
central  portion,  of  these  segments  (spinal  vaso-motor 
centres),  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  for  the  stomach  spring. 
Stimulation  of  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagus  has  been 
observed  by  Rutherford  *"  to  cause  congestion  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  but  Burton-Opitz  **  has  shown  that  no 
yaso-motors  for  the  stomach  run  in  the  vagus.  The  un- 
doubted vascular  congestion  that  accompanies  the  later 
etages  of  rotation  sickness  seems,  therefore,  to  be  due  to 
exhaustion  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanisms,  causing  dilation 
9t  ft?  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area,  coupled  w;th  pallor 
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and  extreme  contraction  of  the  Tessels  enpplying  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

Pawlow  ••  has  shown  experimentally  that  secretory 
fibres  for  the  gastric  juice  are  contained  in  the  vague.  He 
divided  the  (esophagus  in  the  neck  and  sutured  the  divided 
ends  to  the  skin,  thus  making  two  fistulous  openings. 
Later,  when  the  animal  was  fed,  the  swallowed  food  was 
discharged  through  the  upper  fistula  without  entering  the 
stomach.  Pawlow  found  that  such  a  sham  meal  caused 
an  abundant  flow  of  gastric  juice  so  long  as  the  vagi  were 
intact,  but  that  no  flow  was  observed  when  the  vagi  were 
cut.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  sensation  of  taste,  odour, 
etc.,  developed  during  mastication  and  swallowing,  set  up 
reflexly  a  stimulation  of  the  secretory  fibres  in  the  vagus. 
Pawlow  has  called  the  secretion  produced  in  this  way 
psychic  secretion,  which  implies  that  the  refiex  is  attended 
by  conscious  perception.  These  experiments  further  illus- 
trate the  close  relation  between  the  cerebral  motor  cortex 
and  gastric  function.  Psychical  aecretion,  when  once 
started,  may  continue  a  long  time  after  the  initiating  stim- 
ulus {e.g.,  eating)  has  ceased.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  substances  known  as  secretogogues  are  contained  in 
the  food  and  in  the  products  of  digestion.  The  action  of 
secretogogues  is  not  as  yet  completely  understood.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  they  can  produce  their  effect  after 
severance  of  all  the  nervous  connections  of  the  stomach. 
Edkins,*^  treating  the  pyloric  mucous  membrane  as  Bayliss 
and  Starling  **  had,  similarly  treated  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  jejunum,  i.e.,  by  boiling,  extracting  with  aciils, 
glycerin,  etc.,  found  that  decoctions  and  extracts  of  the 
pyloric  mucous  membrane  when  injected  into  the  blood 
caused  a  marked  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  whereas  mere 
secretogogues  injected  into  the  blood  had  no  such  effect. 
Edkins  therefore  suggests  that  secretogogues,  whether  pre- 
formed in  the  food  or  formed  during  digestion,  act  upon 
the  pyloric  mucous  membrane  and  form  a  substance  called 
gastrin,  or  gastric  secretin,  similar  to  the  corresponding 
secretin  for  pancreatic  secretion,  which  Bayliss  and  Star- 
ling*' had  demonstrated  as  being  formed  in  the  small 
intone.  This  gastric  secretin,  after  absorption,  is  carried 
by  th«  blood  to  the  gastric  glands  in  the  middle  third  of 
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the  Htomacb,  and  stimulate  them  to  activity  b;  direct 
action.  Starling'*  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  mode  of 
control  is  frequently  employed  in  the  body,  and  enggests 
the  name  hormones  (from  Spiiaai,  arouse  or  excite)  for 
such  substances. 

Direct  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut 
TaguB  causes  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  only  after  a 
long,  latent  period.  The  long  latency  is  possibly  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  vagus  of  inhibitory  fibres  for  the  gastric 
'  glands.  These  fibres  being  simultaneously  stimulated  with 
the  Becretory  fibres,  retard  the  action  of  the  latter. 

In  rotations,  the  diminished  secretion  of  gastric  jaice 
depends  upon  a  perversion  or  suppression  of  all  the  activi- 
ties involved  in  the  normal  secretion.  Thos,  the  subject 
knew  he  was  going  to  be  rotated  and  made  uncomfortable, 
and  the  meal  was  not  very  appetizing  (bread  and  water). 
These  circumstances  are  very  unfavourable  for  the  psychi- 
cal secretion.  Then  the  meal  did  not  contain  preformed 
secretogogues,  as  water  and  bread  are  poor  in  these  sub- 
stances, being  in  marked  contrast  with  meat  extracts  in 
this  respect.  Moreover,  the  initial  effect  of  vague  irrita- 
tion being  inhibition  of  secretion,  the  immediate  eSect  of 
rotations  upon  the  vagus  centre  may  be  assumed  to  be  also 
inhibition  of  gastrie  secretion. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  general  tendency 
of  strong  irritation  of  the  labyrinthine  receptors  is  toward 
a  sickening  of  the  stoniach  with  nausea,  mental  and  physi- 
cal depression,  and  vomiting.  Such  stimulation  could 
hardly  favour  the  secretion  of  normal  gastric  juice.  The 
pylorus  is  also  in  a  state  of  spasm,  which  tends  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  gastric  secretin  by  the  action  of  whatever 
eecretogoguee  may  have  been  formed  in  the  progress  of 
digestion. 

Finally,  owing  to  impaired  absorption,  whatever  secre- 
tin may  have  been  formed  in  the  pyloric  or  other  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  prevented  from  gaining  access 
to  the  glands  in  the  middle  third  of  the  stomach.  Fre- 
quently, however,  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  increased 
production  of  fiuid  in  the  stomach  during  rotations.  This 
fluid  seems  to  have  been  produced  mainly  in  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach.  Time  and  again,  in  withdrawing  its  con- 
tents^ there  was  evidence  of  constriction  separating  thf 
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stomach  into  two  distinct  compartmentB.  The  contents  of 
each  of  these  compartments  frequently  presented  a  marked 
contrast  in  appearance  and  composition.  Every  clinician 
must  have  had  similar  e^iperience  in  washing  out  stomachs. 
Cannon,'^  and  Roux  and  Balthazard,°'  who  studied  the 
stomach  movements  by  means  of  the  X-rays,  saw  contrac- 
tions start  in  the  middle  region  of  the  stomach  and  run- 
ning toward  the  pylorus.  It  is  possible  for  these  contrac- 
tions to  persist  as  deep  rings  seen  after  death  in  the 
excised  stomach  (Cannon*^).  Hence,  in  conditions  of 
extreme  disturbances  of  the  gastric  mechanisms,  such  as 
occasionally  occur  in  passing  the  stomach  tube,  more  espe- 
cially after  rotations,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  deep 
constrictions  of  the  circular  bands  divide  the  stomach 
cavity  into  compartments.  Compare  the  numerous  perma- 
nent compartments  in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep,  etc.  " 

Experiments  show  that  absorption  does  not  readily  take 
place  from  the  stomach.  Such  substances  as  water,  salts, 
sugar,  dextrins,  proteoses,  peptones,  alcohol,  and  other 
drugs,  may  be  abaorbed,  but  not  with  the  same  facility  as 
in  the  intestine.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  such 
things  as  specific  nerve  fibres  directly  controlling  absorp- 
tion (Waymouth  Reid"'),  yet  in  some  of  the  rotations 
there  was  distinct  evidence  of  increased  absorption  in  in- 
stances where  the  tests  showed  absolute  stasis  of  the  stomach 
contents.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  rotations  in  dorsal 
decubitus.  However,  the  possibility  of  the  salol  not  reach- 
ing the  intestine  with  the  Quid  contents  of  the  stomach 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  the 
stomach  did  not  surrender  all  its  contents  through  the  tube. 

Salvioli  "*  found,  notwithstanding  the  dilated  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  a  loop  of  dog^  gut  following  the 
administration  of  atropin,  that  the  absolute  absorption  of 
peptone  and  water  was  less  than  in  a  control  loop.  Way- 
mouth  Reid  "'  found  that  less  peptone  and  water  was  ab- 
sorbed when  the  mesenteric  nerves  were  stimulated;  after 
section  of  these  nerves  the  absolute  amount  of  peptone 
absorbed  was  greater,  whilst  the  absolute  amount  of  water 
absorbed  was  less  than  before  section.  The  results  follow- 
ing stimulation  of  the  mesenteric  nerves  are  attributed  by 
Beid  to  the  yaeo-motor  effect.  Reid  concludes  there  are  no 
specific  nerve  fibres  for  absorption.    Techlenberg,""  how- 
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ever,  fonnd  marked  dimiiration  of  abBOrption  rate  for 
K I  following  section  of  the  meaenteric  nerves.  As  this 
result  iB  the  reverse  of  what  should  be  expected  with  the 
intestinal  vessels  dilated,  Tecklenberg  hints  at  the  poesi- 
bilitv  of  absorption  being  controlled  by  local  mechanisms 
in  the  plexuses  of  Auerbach  and  Meissner. 

Experiments  were  made  to  test  the  effect  of  hydrochloric 
acid  content  upon  gastric  Etasis  in  the  disturbances  that 
attend  rotations.  On  two  occasions  test  mealg,  consisting 
of  two  ounces  of  bread  and  seven  ounces  of  water,  con- 
taining free  HCl  .182%  by  weight,  were  given  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  and  mild  rotations  about  the  long  axia 
kept  up  continuously  for  one  hour.  The  tests  showed  no 
HMOrption  and  no  passage  of  food  into  the  intestines.  In 
these  cases  the  salol  was  administered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal,  and  in  one  case  the  subject  had  been  given  hypo- 
dermically  strychnin  sulphate  gr  ^Z,,  twenty  minutes 
before  the  test  meal.  The  amounts  of  chyme  returned  after 
one  hour  were  J  xi  and  5  i^,  the  latter  being  from  the 
subject  who  had  had  the  strychnin.  The  analyses  showed 
some  interesting  facts.  The  specimen  from  the  subject 
who  had  had  strychnin  showed:  total  acidity  .153,  free 
HCl  .065,  combined  HCl  .065 ;  whilst  that  from  the  other 
subject  showed :  total  acidity  .248,  free  HCl  .153,  combined 
HCl  .080.  In  a  control  test  meal  given  the  latter  subject, 
consisting  of  the  ordinary  Ewald  meal,  and  retained  for 
one  hour,  the  figures  were :  amount  of  chyme  %  iii,  total 
acidity  .233,  free  HCl  .131,  combined  HCl  .041.  As  a 
further  means  of  control,  two  ounces  of  the  bread  used  in 
the  meals  were  soaked  in  J'^i'  of  water  containing  ,182% 
of  HCl.  This  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100"  F.  for 
one  hour.  It  was  found  that  the  bread  had  absorbed  the 
whole  of  the  fluid  and  become  a  soddened  mass,  with  a 
bulk  of  nine  fluid  ounces.  Fluid  was  expressed  from  this 
mass  by  squeezing  in  plain  sterilized  gauze.  This  fluid 
was  filtered  and  analyzed,  as  usual.  The  figures  were: 
total  acidity  .138,  free  HCl  .102,  combined  HCl  .036. 
The  starches  and  proteins  had  undergone  little,  if  any, 
change.  In  the  two  test  meals  given  with  the  acid,  the 
protein  digestion  seemed  to  have  been  carried  on  well,  and 
the  testa  for  protein  enzymes  showed  that  these  bodies  were 
present  in  normal  amoimt    The  digestion  of  the  starches 
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seemed  retarded  somewhat,  however,  there  being  marked 
BTidence  of  free  starch,  with  tracea  of  amylodextrin,  whilst 
there  was  little  or  no  evidence  of  erythrodextrin  or 
achroodextrin.  There  was  no  maltose,  or  other  reducing 
agent  for  Fehling's  solution,  beyond  what  was  found  to 
have  already  been  present  in  the  control  mixture  of  bread 
and  acid,  both  immediately  after  mixing  and  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  at  100°  F.  for  one  hour.  The  testa  for 
starch  digestion  in  the  meals  given  with  the  acid  presented 
a  marked  contrast  when  compared  with  the  results  of  simi- 
lar  teat  meals  given  without  acid.  They  show  conclusively 
that  the  presence  of  acid  from  the  beginning  of  a  meal  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  digestion  of  carbohydrates.  The 
coagulating  enzymes  were  normal. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  presence  of  free  HCl 
in  the  stomach  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
offered  at  the  pylorus  to  the  forward  propulsion  of  food 
during  rotations.  They  also  seem  to  show  that  the  presence 
of  acid  in  the  stomach  favors  the  formation  of  peptonizing 
and  coagulating  enzymes,  perhaps  by  direct  stimulation  of 
the  gland-bearing  area.  Moreover,  because  there  was  no 
absorption,  and  because  stasis  was  complete,  the  increased 
amount  of  chyme,  3  ^'i  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
material  ingested,  points  to  the  secretion  of  fluid  by  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  even  making  allowance  for 
some  increase  of  saliva  which  might  have  been  accidentally 
swallowed. 

Tlie  fate  of  the  acid  put  into  the  stomach  seems,  to 
some  extent,  a  problem.  In  the  case  where  the  free  HCl 
waa  so  much  r^uced,  the  amount  of  the  chyme  was  5  i^, 
which  was  exactly  the  bulk  represented  by  the  meal  in- 
gested. Making  allowance  for  the  saliva  swallowed  with 
the  meal,  and  perhaps  for  some  shreds  and  detritus  from 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  the  quantitative  figures 
nearly  resemble  those  from  the  control  mixture  of  bread 
and  acidulated  water.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  subject 
never  forms  free  HCl  in  rotation  teata,  and  the  evidence 
indicated  that  he  did  not  do  so  here.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  his  coagulating  and  peptonizing 
enzymes  were  normal  here,  though  on  several  other  occa- 
sions they  were  found  diminished  or  absent  in  rotation 
tests.    There  may,  however,  have  been  some  gastric  juice 
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in  the  stomach  before  the  test  meal  was  given  on  this  occa- 
sion, ae  the  stomach  was  in  the  Testing  state,  i.e.,  fasting,  in 
the  early  morning.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  probable, 
08  on  numerous  occasions  the  stomach  contents,  when  re- 
moved, whilst  the  subject  was  fasting  in  the  early  morning, 
showed  little  or  no  evidence  of  free  HCl. 

In  the  other  subject  there  was  an  increase  of  free  HCl 
as  compared  with  the  figures  obtained  from  the  control 
mixture  of  bread  and  acidulated  water.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  with  this  subject,  even  in  severe  rotations, 
the  teets  always  show  the  presence  of  free  HCl  though  this 
is  always  diminished  in  amount,  generally  about  .09%  to 
.10%.  Making  allowance  for  dilution  by  saliva  and  by 
gastric  secretion,  this  amount,  added  to  that  obtained  from 
the  artificial  meal  (bread  and  acid  mixture),  would  bring 
the  figure  near  that  obtained  from  the  test  meal  with  the 
acid. 

Another  effect  of  rotation  upon  the  stomach  was  fail- 
ure of  absorption,  which  occurred  frequently,  even  when 
the  salivary  flow  was  intense.  Diminished  acidity  was  a 
constant  feature,  and  was  present  with  diminished,  as  well 
as  with  increased,  saliva.  Hence,  the  production  of  stom- 
ach acid  was  retarded.  With  this,  there  was  found  at  times 
absence  or  diminution  of  the  peptonizing  enzyme  (pepsin), 
and  even  of  its  zymogen  (pepsinogen).  Less  frequently 
there  was  also  diminution  of  the  coagulating  enzyme 
(rennet,  chymosin),  and  very  rarely  of  its  zymogen 
(chymoainogen).  The  tests  were  numerous  and  were  care- 
fully repeated  whenever  the  enzymes  were  found  to  be 
abnormal.  In  this  way  many  apparent  abnormalities  were 
ruled  out.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  as  above  stated  were 
found  to  obtain.  Similarly,  in  the  tests  for  absorption, 
where  the  reaction  for  iodin  in  the  saliva  proved  positive, 
the  greatest  care  was  subsequently  observed  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  error.  As  to  the  excretion  or  secre- 
tion of  liquids  into  the  stomach  cavity  by  its  mucous 
membrane,  the  conclusion  is  that  such  a  thing  occurs 
during  rotations.  The  increased  chyme,  however,  always 
seemed  to  bear  some  direct  relation  to  the  increased  saliva. 
The  low  acidity  and  the  diminished  ferment  action,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  excessive  amounts  of  mucus,  seem  to 
BtiengtbeQ  this  view.    Moreover,  from  time  to  time  during 
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the  rotation  experiments,  fairly  positive  proof  was  exhib- 
ited of  congestion  of  the  stomach,  as  evidenced  by  hiemate- 
mesis,  both  spmitaneous  and  on  attempting  to  wash  out 
the  stomach.  Care  was  taken  to  eliminate  cases  in  which 
the  hemorrhage  might  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  stom- 
ach tnbe.  The  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  harmo- 
nizes with  what  is  ^own  to  occur  on  failure  of  the  general 
circulation  due  to  vaso-dilatation  of  the  splanchnic  area. 
Similar  evidence  of  gastric  congestion  was  apparent,  both 
in  aural  irrigations  and  in  conditions  of  sea-sicknees. 
Finally,  vomiting  of  the  projectile  type  forms  the  climax 
of  the  stomach  disturbances  associated  with  rotation 
sickness. 

A  rational  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  nausea 
and  vomiting,  as  observed  in  rotation  sickness  and  other 
disorders,  seems  impossible  unless  the  existence  of  a  vom- 
iting centre  or  of  some  similar  mechanism  be  assumed. 
The  exact  location  of  such  a  centre  may  be  disregarded,  as 
for  present  purposes  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  confined 
to  the  medulla,  cerebellum  or  mid-brain.  Such  a  centre 
would  naturally  have  the  most  widespread  relations  with 
the  various  receptive  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  relations  would,  of  course,  be  more  intimate  with 
certain  receptor  fields,  e.g.,  the  fields  of  distribution  of 
the  senory  vagus  arcs,  and  of  the  labyrinthine  and  olfactory 
nerves.  The  relation  with  the  cerebellum  may  be  only 
an  indirect  one,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  incidental  to 
cerebellar  disease  being  the  result  of  disturbances  created 
in  the  cerebello-cerebral  and  cerebro-medullary  (efferent) 
circuits.  In  other  words,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  in  cere- 
bellar disease  may  result  from  the  vertigo  incidental  to 
cerebellar  disturbances.  The  same  is  probably  true  for  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  that  follow  disturbances  of  the  semi- 
circular canals,  whilst  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  otolithic  apparatus  of  the  vestibule  is  mainly  in  direct 
relation  with  the  nausea  and  vomiting  mechanism.  The 
fact  that  so  many  afferent  paths  play  upon  a  single  motor 
mechanism  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  mutual  re- 
enforcement  (bahnung)  of  impulses  arriving  at  the  com- 
mon centre  by  allied  arcs  from  various  receptive  areas. 
The  lowering  of  the  threshold  at  the  final  common  path 
through  irritation  in  one  receptive  field  may  abnormally 
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enhance  the  value  of  stimuli  acting  in  other  receptive  areas. 
Thus,  in  rotation  sickness,  when  gastric  function  has  been 

seriously  disordered  and  nausea  has  become  established,  the 
presence  of  food  or  mucus  in  the  stomach  becomes  an 
important  secondary  source  of  distress  until  relieved  by 
vomiting.  It  is  probable  that  the  nausea  caused  by  mor- 
phin  is  produced  by  the  effect  of  the  drug,  or  of  its  oxida- 
tion products,  upon  the  gastric  receptors  partly,  and  partly 
upon  the  nausea  and  vomiting  centre.  The  well-known 
disagreeable  subjective  complex  variously  termed  "nausea," 
'^e  feeling  of  nausea,"  etc.,  has  its  immediate  origin  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  and  is  the  psychic  equivalent  of  the 
motor  disturbances  originating  in  the  vomiting  centre. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  although  the  fibre  con- 
nections between  the  olfactory  paths  and  the  medullary 
nuclei  have  not  been  completely  traced,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  such  connections  exist  by  wfiy  of  the  cortico- 
mammillary  tract  from  the  uncus  and  hippocampus  to 
the  mammillary  nucleus,  and  thence,  (1)  by  way  of  the 
mammillo-tegmental  tracts  proper  to  the  tegmentum  of 
the  mid-brain,  and  possibly  to  lower  levels;  (2)  by  fibres 
of  the  pedunculuB  corporis  mammillaris  to  the  tegmentum, 
which  Kolliker,  however,  believes  end  in  the  grey  matter 
about  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  near  the  origin  of  the  fourth 
nerve;  (3)  possibly  by  fibres  to  the  posterior  longitudinal 
fasciculns  via  the  hypothalamic  commissure.  Another  and 
more  direct  path  for  impulses  from  the  olfactory  receptors 
in  the  nasal  membrane  lies  by  way  of  fibres  in  the  strand 
from  the  cortex  of  the  olfactory  bulb  to  the  thalamus, 
thence  by  way  of  the  thalamo-mammiljnry  fibres  to  the 
mammillary  nucleus,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  mammillo- 
tegmental  tracts  to  the  tegmentum  and  lower  levels.  For 
reasons  often  repeated,  it  does  not  seem  correct  to  attribute 
to  any  single  cranial  or  spinal  nerve  nucleus  the  coordina- 
tion that  is  necessitated  by  a  combination  of  acts  involving 
widely  separated  structurea.  Each  nucleus,  it  may  be 
admitted,  has  its  coordinating  functions  proper  to  it«e1f, 
and  also  acts  subordtnately  to  a  higher  coordinating  power, 
which,  by  means  of  its  manifold  connections  with  the 
various  lower  and  higher  levels,  brings  about  the  harmony 
of  associated  action.  In  fishes  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mesencephalon  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
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lebyrintfas  and  vith  tbe  mechaniams  of  oaasea  and  yom- 
iting.  In  the  higher  forms,  with  the  greater  development 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  accompanied,  in  some 
instances,  with  recession  of  the  olfactory  organs,  newer  re- 
lations have  been  superadded  bj  which  cerebellar  and  spon- 
taneous psychic  impreseiODs  exert  a  profound  influence  over 
the  motor  neurones  directly  concerned  in  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. Labyrinthine  impressions  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  cerebellar  function  that  whatever  influence  they 
have  in  the  causation  of  jiausea  and  vomiting  must  come, 
it  seems,  mainly  by  way  of  the  cerebellum,  for  disturbancea 
of  equilibrium  always  precede  nausea  and  vomiting  in  rota- 
tion sickness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  otolithic 
apparatus  is  directly  related  to  the  vomiting  mechanism. 
Similarly,  retinal  impressions  which,  in  the  higher  forms, 
are  so  bound  np  with  cerebral  development  and  psychic 
function,  affect  the  vomiting  mechanism,  for  the  most  part, 
indirectly  through  the  cerebello-eerebral  and  cerehro- 
medullary  circuits,  as  well  as  through  sensory  psychic 
pathways. 

The  perversion  of  the  sense  of  smell,  as  evidenced  by  the 
painfully  disagreeable  odour  of  tobacco-smoke,  is  another 
instance  of  "bahnung,"  i.e.,  reeoforeeraent  through  allied 
reflexes  having  reflex  arcs,  which,  though  beginning  in 
receptor  organs  of  different  species,  are  nevertheless  allied 
arcs  and  act  harmoniously  on  the  same  common  path.  The 
absence  of  vomiting,  or  the  lessened  tendency  to  it  ob- 
served whilst  the  subject  was  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  more  especially  seen  in  dorsal  decubitus,  may  be 
accounted  for  not  only  by  the  lessened  demands  made  on 
the  neuro-vascular  mechanisms  and  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  medullary  and  cerebral  circulation  is  main- 
tained in  recumbency,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
absence  of  efforts  at  balancing.  These  factors  combined, 
reduced  the  disturbances  consequent  upon  labyrinthine 
irritation  to  a  minimum.  The  labyrinthine  receptors  are 
acted  upon  during  rotations  in  recumbency  just  as  effi- 
ciently as  in  rotations  with  the  subject  in  the  erect  posture. 
The  impulses  generated  in  them  are  transmitted  centrally 
along  the  afferent  arcs,  but  they  are  incapable  of  exciting 
the  neurones  of  the  final  common  path  to  reflex  activity, 
ie.,  the  threshold  at  the  commencement  of  the  final  com- 
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mon  path  is  too  high  so  long  as  the  subject  is  in  recumbency. 
When,  however,  he  attempts  to  stand  up,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  medullary  ancemia,  and  the  demand  made  upon 
the  neuro-vascular  system  by  the  erect  posture,  coupled 
with  efforts  at  balancing  under  the  influence  of  unusual 
and  irregular  excitations  in  the  labyrinthine  receptors, 
causes  a  mutual  reenforcement  ("bahnung")  between  the 
various  afferent  arcs,  with  a  lowering  of  the  threshold  at 
the  commencement  of  the  £nal  common  path.  If  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  labyrinthine  tecej>toTs  be  of  mild  degree, 
only  moderate  reactions  are  evoked  in  the  motor  neurones 
of  the  final  common  path,  or  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
neurones  of  the  final  common  path  are  involved,  causing 
slight  nausea,  salivation,  mild  contractions  of  the  stomach 
musculature,  the  sensation  of  "lump"  in  the  stomach,  or 
of  "lump  in  the  throat."  The  latter  sensation  is  due  prob- 
ably to  abnormal  irritability,  or  perhaps  irregular  mus- 
cular contractions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cesophagus,  as 
evidenced  by  the  frequent  voluntary  attempts  at  swallowing 
made  by  the  subject  to  overcome  the  "feeling"  and  ward 
off  the  oncoming  sickness.  The  "lump-sensation"  in  the 
stomach  is  probably  due  to  contraction  of  the  fnndic  or 
pyloric  musculature.  Where  the  atimulus  can  be  graded, 
various  degrees  of  reaction  may  be  obtained,  from  slight 
disagreeable  sensations  to  the  utmost  degree  of  distress, 
which  reaches  its  climax  just  before  vomiting. 

The  frequent  eructations  that  occur  in  rotation  sickness 
are  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  gastric  musculature, 
coupled  with  relaxation  of  the  normal  tonic  contraction  of 
the  cardiac  sphincter.  The  diminished  acidity  favors  eruc- 
tations, since  Cannon  **  has  shown  that  in  animals  regurgi- 
tation readily  takes  place  from  a  stomach  filled  with  neutral 
fluid,  whereas  if  the  fluid  be  brought  to  the  degree  of 
normal  acidity,  no  regurgitation  takes  place.  The  effect 
of  the  acid  in  preventing  regurgitation  is  seen  when  both 
vagi  have  been  cut.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  local 
mechanisms. 

Rotation  sickness  was  much  more  readily  induced  in 
June  than  in  January  and  February.  Thus,  in  June  a 
few  mild  turns  of  the  chair  brought  the  subject  to  the 
verge  of  vonyting,  whereas  in  the  colder  months,  repeated 
brisk  rotations  could  be  withstood  by  the  same  subject  for 
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quite  some  time  before  the  onset  of  nausea.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  rests  on  the  general  tonic  effects  of  cold 
upon  the  vaso-motor  mechaniamB,  whereby  the  general  and 
medullary  circulation  was  well  maintained  and  the  dis- 
orders of  equilibration  consequent  upon  unusual  or  irreg- 
ular stimulation  of  the  labyrinthine  receptors  vere  readily 
compensated.  In  direct  contrast  with  these  are  the  general 
relaxing  effects  of  the  summer  warmth.  The  direct  effect 
of  cold  upon  the  labyrinthine  receptors  should  also  be 
iKtme  in  mind.  It  is  possible,  judging  from  the  effects  of 
aural  irrigations,  and  from  certain  clinical  obserrationa, 
that  in  cold  weather  the  functional  activity  of  the  labyrin- 
thine receptors  is  depressed,  i.e.,  that  the  threshold  for 
stimuli  is  raised  in  them. 

During  rotations  in  various  planes  there  frequently  oc- 
curred a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  with  occasional 
passage  of  flatus.  In  susceptible  subjects,  after  severe  rota- 
tions, there  were  general  tremulousness  and  muscular 
weakness,  which  persisted  in  some  instances  for  hours  after 
the  rotations,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  vomiting 
did  not  occur,  and  the  stomach  was  not  otbenrise  relieved 
of  its  contents. 

The  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  rotation  profoundly  affects  the  stomach,  and 
presumably  also  the  intestinal  functions,  as  manifested, 

(a)  by  persistent  closure  of  the  pylorus,  with  stasis  of  the 
stomach  contents  and  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  sphincter; 

(b)  by  congestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  with 
diminished  absorption ;  (c)  by  impaired  secretion  of  gas- 
trie  juice,  with  relative  and  absolute  diminution  of  the 
specific  acid  and  enzymes;  (d)  by  nausea  and  increased 
salivary  fiow ;  (e)  by  general  distress  and  wretchedness,  re- 
ferred especially  to  the  stomach;  (f)  by  eructations, 
passage  of  flatus,  etc.,  and  vomiting. 

2.  That  these  disturbances  are  initiated  primarily  by 
irritation  and  irregular  stimulation  of  the  labyrinthine 
receptors,  which  in  turn  affect  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
mechanism  (vomiting  centre),  directly,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  receptors  in  the  maculte  of  the  vestibule,  and 
indirectly  via  the  cerebello-cerebral  and  the  cerebral-effer- 
ent circuits  in  the  case  of  the  receptors  in  the  semicircular 
cauala. 
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3.  That  Then  rotation  sickness  has  been  induced,  the 
presence  of  food,  mucus,  or  other  material  in  the  stomach 
becomes  a  distinct  source  of  secondary  irritation,  and  tends 
to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  condition  until  relieved  by 
vomiting. 

4.  That  nausea,  subjectively  considered,  is  the  psychic 
equivalent  of  a  minor  degree  of  disturbance  in  the  vomiting 
centre. 

5.  That  gastric,  olfactory,  visual,  and  other  impres- 
sions, with  their  psychic  associations  or  equivalents,  if  of 
sufficient  intensity  may,  of  themselves,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, initiate  the  phenomena  of  nausea  and  vomiting, 
whilst  under  conditions  of  increased  irritability  of  the  vom- 
iting centre,  from  whatever  cause,  impressionH  from  any 
of  these  receptor  areas,  though  of  ordinary  intensity,  may 
«voke  nausea  and  even  vomiting. 

6.  That  the  majority  of  gastric  disturbanceg  with  their 
well-known  associated  sensory  phenomena  have  their 
origin,  primarily  at  least,  in  a  weak  and  hyper-irritable 
condition  amounting  to  a  local  neurasthenia  of  the  nervous 
mechanisme,  especially  those  springing  from  the  cetebral 
cortex  which  control  gastric  secretion  and  motilify. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DRUGS  AND  OTHER  MEASURES 
UPON  DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY 
SYSTEM  CAUSED   BY  ROTATION   SICEi^ESS 

The  following  methods  were  tested  in  order  to  deter- 
tDine  their  effect  in  preventing  rotation  sickness,  and 
especially  the  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  attending  it. 
The  effect  of  posture  was  tried  by  rotating  the  subject  in 
various  planes  and  noting  the  result  upon  the  subject's 
general  condition,  but  more  especially  upon  the  gaatric 
motor  and  digestive  functions.  For  the  latter  purpose 
numerous  test  meals  were  given  upon  an  empty  stomach 
and  retained  for  one  or  two  honrs,  during  which  the  subject 
was  rotated  constantly.  With  the  subject  sitting  upright, 
the  rotations  ahout  the  long  axis  had  to  be  very  mild,  as 
these  rotations  readily  induced  vomiting.  Rotations  in 
recumbency  were  borne  much  better,  especially  those  in 
the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  in  dorsal  decubitus. 
Rotations  in  the  sagittal  plane,  "face  forward,"  with  the 
subject  lying  upon  the  side,  were  also  well  borne,  but  rota- 
tions in  the  sagittal  plane,  "occiput  first,"  were  almost  as 
potent  in  causing  suhjective  distress  and  gastric  disturb- 
ances as  rotations  about  the  long  axis  with  the  subject 
sitting  upright. 

The  effect  of  hypnotic  suggestion  was  next  tried.  Owing 
to  the  exaggerated  claims  made  by  enthusiasts  on  behalf 
of  hypnotism  as  a  curative  agent  in  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
including  seasickness,  gastric  disorders,  and  even  organic 
disease,  this  part  of  the  subject  seems  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  a  somewhat  free  transcription  of  the  notes 
made  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments. 

The  subject,  a  youth  of  ]9,  was  a  fairly  normal  indi- 
Tidual,  with  normal  ear  functions.  Six  swings  were  given 
hiffl  in  the  sitting  posture  about  the  long  axis  of  the  body. 
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The  characteristic  after-nystagmuB,  with  its  attendant  phe- 
nomeDa,  were  observed.  There  was  dizziDesa,  nausea,  in- 
clination of  the  head,  deviation  in  walking,  etc. 

The  subject  was  then  put  into  the  hypnotic  state  and 
placed  in  the  swing.  No  suggestion  was  made  to  him. 
With  a  swing  from  left  to  right,  the  subject  had  to  be  sup- 
ported to  prevent  him  faUing  from  the  swing.  After  the 
swing,  he  could  neither  balance  well  nor  walk  steadily. 
Immediately  he  was  taken  out  of  the  hypnotic  state,  and 
he  said  he  felt  wretched  and  "sick  at  his  stomach."  There 
was  no  vomiting.  Under  hypnosis,  the  suggestion  was  now 
made  to  him  that  his  stomach  sickness  would  disappear, 
and  at  once  he  said  it  was  "all  gone  now,"  On  being  taken 
out  of  the  hypnotic  state,  his  stomach  appeared  to  be  all 
right.  He  had  no  sickness  referable  to  that  organ,  but 
he  had  a  headache.  Under  hypnosis  it  was  suggested  that 
his  headache  would  disappear,  which  it  did  immediately. 
With  the  subject  under  "waking"  hypnosis,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  swing  could  not  sicken  him  or  make  him 
dizzy.  A  hard  awing  was  then  given.  Little  dizziness  was 
felt,  and  on  being  taken  from  the  swing  he  stood  and 
walked  fairly  well,  but  with  studied  effort  and  cautiously. 
He  was  able  to  stand  fairly  well  oo  either  foot,  with  closed 
eyes.  This  observation  tends  to  confirm  that  of  Beard.'* 
The  rotations  in  Beard's  experiments,  however,  were  of  a 
very  mild  type.  The  subject  now  felt  slightly  sick  at  the 
stomach,  and  the  saliva  was  flowing  freely.  The  knee- 
jerks  were  normal.  The  head  felt  a  little  heavy.  During 
a  rest,  and  whilst  still  under  hypnosis,  it  was  found  that 
no  suggeEtion  of  darkness  or  of  a  strong  light  would  alter 
the  size  of  his  pupils. 

Still  under  hypnosis,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
the  stomach  tube,  but  no  amount  of  suggestion  could  over- 
come the  rebellious  pharyngeal  reflexes.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  was  sick  and  about  to  vomit,  and 
at  once  he  vomited.  Later  he  was  made  to  balance  on  one 
foot,  and  whilst  in  this  attitude  it  was  suggested  that  he 
was  unable  to  put  the  other  foot  to  the  floor.  As  he 
grew  tired,  desperate  efforts  at  balancing  were  made,  but 
the  other  foot  was  not  put  down.  Finally,  the  effect  of 
the  suggestion  was  overpowered  and  the  subject  put  down 
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his  foot  and  walked  over  to  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
expectorate. 

At  9 :30  a.  m.  an  Ewald  breakfast  was  ^ven.  At  9 :35, 
after  a  rotation  about  the  long  axis,  the  usual  nystagmus 
was  presented. 

During  a  awing  from  left  to  right  aboat  the  long  axis, 
it  WEB  noted  that  no  amount  of  suggestion  could  ward  off 
the  bad  feeling.  Instinctively  the  subject  tried  to  lie  down. 
After  a  swing  in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  in  dorsal 
decubitus,  the  typical  nystagmus  was  observed.  The  sub- 
ject put  his  hands  to  the  epigastric  region  as  if  suffering 
from  stomach  distress.  He  stated  he  felt  sick  in  his  stom- 
ach and  head.  He  also  had  headache  and  bis  saliva  was 
Sowing  freely.  His  skin  felt  cold,  and  be  complained  of 
chilliness  and  headache.  The  operator  laid  his  band  upon 
the  subject's  forehead  and  assured  him  that  his  headache 
would  disappear,  which  it  did  at  once.  There  were  frequent 
eructations  at  various  times.  The  subject  manifested  a 
great  tendency  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  He  was  allowed 
to  sleep  a  short  time,  and  on  waking  he  shivered  as  with 
cold  and  complained  of  headache. 

At  10:35  the  stomach  contents  were  removed,  mainly 
by  vomiting.  The  amount  returned  was  J  xji.  Analysis 
showed  a  marked  diminution  of  enzymes  and  of  free  HCl. 
No  absorption  or  motility  tests  were  made,  but  the  indica- 
tions were  those  of  complete  stasia  and  diminished  absorp- 
tion. Before  taking  him  out  of  the  hypnotic  state  it  was 
suggested  that  his  memory  of  all  the  disagreeable  incidents 
of  the  morning  would  be  blank,  and  that  he  would,  feel 
well  and  suffer  no  discomforting  after-effects.  On  coming 
out  of  hypnosis,  the  subject  said ;  "  It's  cold.  There's 
something  in  my  mouth  that  smells."  Afterward  he  told 
me  that  his  only  recollection  of  what  had  happened  was 
that  he  had  been  dizzy  and  had  felt  a  choking  in  his 
throat.  The  dizziness  was  a  memory  from  the  swing, 
whilst  the  choking  was  due  to  the  attempts  made  to  intro- 
duce the  stomach  tube.  Some  time  afterward  the  subject 
said  that  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  rotation  sickness  for  a 
whole  week.  No  amount  of  persuasion  could  induce  him 
to  permit  a  repetition  of  the  experiments,  though  he  sub- 
mitted  to   numerous   irrigation   tests.     All   through   the 
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Bwings,  given  with  the  test  meal  in  the  stomach,  it  vae 
constantly  suggested  to  the  subject  that  the  awing  could 
not  make  Mm  dizzy  or  sick  in  any  way. 

Next  was  studied  the  effect  of  extracts  made  from  vari- 
OUB  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  etomach  and 
intestines,  after  the  manner  followed  by  Bayliss  and  Star- 
ling," and  by  Edkins.'^  As  these  experiments  belong  to 
an  independent  series,  the  full  details  are  reported  else- 
where. The  results  showed,  however,  that  in  rotation 
8ickness  these  extracts  favoured  the  production  of  free  HCl 
and  digestive  enzymes  and  aided  absorption  and  motility, 
both  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Finally,  various  drugs  were  tested,  some  singly  and 
some  both  singly  and  in  different  combinations.  The  fol- 
lowing were  tried:  atropin  crystals  gr  '/,,  hypodermat- 
ically,  ditto  per  os;  hyoscyamin  gr  V,o  hypodermatically ; 
orthoform  gr  v.  per  os;  hyoscin  hydrobromid  gr  '/,^ 
hypodermatically;  atropin  sulphate  gr  V„„  per  os;  co- 
cain  hydrochlorid  gr  ^/^  per  os;  atropin  sulphate  gr 
*/,B ,  and  strychnin  nitrate  gr  V^o  in  combination  hypo- 
dermatically. The  drugs  were  tested  by  rotating  the  sub- 
ject in  various  planes  and  postures  when  a  reasonable  time 
had  elapsed  after  their  administration,  and  observing  the 
controlling  effects,  if  any,  upon  the  sickness.  With  some 
of  the  drugs,  test  meals  and  controls  were  given.  The 
test  meals  were  retained  for  one,  in  some  instances  two, 
hours.  During  this  period  the  subject  was  constantly 
rotated  in  various  planes  and  postures. 

Of  the  drugs  experimented  with,  none  was  found  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  in  relaxing  the  pylorus.  In 
this  respect,  supine  recumbency  seemed  to  have  the  most 
potency,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  atropin 
and  strychnin  hypodermatically^.  In  the  rotations  about 
the  long  axis,  with  the  subject  sitting  upright,  atropin 
and  strychnin  had  no  effect  in  relaxing  the  pylorus.  After 
atropin,  the  amount  of  chyme  was  considerably  increased. 
In  two  out  of  three  trials  the  K I  test  for  absorption  was 
positive.  In  one  case  the  saliva  was  diminished  distinctly, 
and  in  the  other  two  there  was  no  increased  salivation. 
Moreover,  nausea  was  very  slight  or  absent  in  all  three 
trials.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion,  since  the 
test  for  salol  in  the  intestine  was  negative,  that  secretion 
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or  traDBodation  was  reaponsible  for  the  increased  chyme. 
With  Btrychnin  and  atropin  combined,  and  with  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Bupine  poature  and  rotated  in  the  coronal  plane, 
there  was  active  absorption  from  the  atomach,  the  K I  test 
reacting  for  iodin  in  the  Baliva  in  S6  minutes,  whilst  the 
test  for  ealol  in  the  inteetioes  was  negative,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  chyme  was  reduced  in  amount  and  of  a  less 
fluid  consistency  than  usual.  Becumbency  and  the  plane 
of  the  rotation  were  the  chief  factors  here,  whilst  the 
atropin  and  strychnin  acted  as  adjuvants.  The  atropin 
and  strychnin  had  their  usual  happy  effect  in  preventing 
the  general  discomfort  of  the  subject.  Neither  cocain  nor 
orthoform  per  os  was  found  to  aid  absorption  or  motilify, 
□or  was  either  drug  of  benefit  in  preventing  dizziness, 
nausea,  excess  of  saliva,  or  other  discomfort.  Hyoscin  waa 
ineffective  against  dizziness,  nansea,  etc.,  and  caused  ao 
much  psychic  and  motor  depression  that  the  subject  had 
to  be  taken  home  and  put  to  bed.  There  were  no  danger 
signals,  however,  the  chief  symptom  being  an  uncon- 
trollable tendency  to  sleep. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  averages  taken  from 
analyses  made  after  Ewald  test  meals  retained  during  rota- 
tions. The  general  effect  of  rotation  sickness  upon  the 
acid  content  was  as  follows:  The  average  taken  from  two 
Ewald  breakfasts,  which  were  retained  one  hour  under  nor- 
mal conditions  without  rotations,  waa:  total  acidity  30%, 
free  HCl   .19%,  combined  HCl    .06%. 

The  average  from  fourteen  meals,  retained  during  rota- 
tion in  various  planes,  with  the  subject  in  various  postures 
was:  total  acidity  .17%,  free  HCl  .09%,  combined  HCl 
.06%.  The  average  in  meals  retained  during  rotations 
about  the  long azis  was:  totalacidity  .03%,  free  HCl  -10%, 
combined  HCl  .07%.  The  average  for  four  meals  after 
rotations  in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  lying  in 
the  supine  posture,  was:  total  acidity  .17%,  free  HCl 
.08%,  combined  HCl   .06%. 

In  rotations  in  the  sagittal  plane,  with  the  subject  lying 
on  the  Bide,  the  average  for  three  meals  was :  total  acidity 
.12%,  free  HCl  .06%,  combined  HCl  .03%.  In  rotationa 
about  the  long  axis,  with  the  subject  sitting  upright,  and 
after  the  administration  of  atropin,  the  average  for 
four  meals  was;  total  aciditj  .20%,  free  HCl    .11%, 
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combined  HCl  .08%.  Id  rotations  about  the  long 
axis,  with  the  subject  sitting  upright,  the  rotations  and 
reverses  had  to  be  of  the  mildest  kind  to  forestall  Tomiting, 
whereas  in  rotatioos  with  the  subject  lying  down  there  waa 
little  tendency  to  yomit,  even  when  the  rotations  were  brisk 
and  the  reversals  or  stoppings  rather  sudden. 

In  rotations  in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  snbject  lying 
on  the  back,  and  after  the  administration  of  atropin  and 
stijchnin,  the  figures  were:  total  acidity  .18%,  free  HCl 
.07%,  combined  HCl   .08%. 

The  lowest  figures  occurred  with  rotations  in  the  aag- 
ittal  plane,  including  rotations  with  "face  first"  and  wiUi 
"occiput  first,"  e.g.,  total  acidity,  .07%,  free  HCl  .089%, 
combined  HCl  .029%.  The  next  lowest  were  with  rota- 
tions in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  in  hypnosis, 
and  under  the  suggestion  that  the  rotation  would  not  sicken 
him,  etc.  The  figures  were:  total  acidity  -12%,  free  HCl 
.03%,  combined  HCl  .08%.  There  was  a  trace  of  blood 
in  the  chyme. 

Rotation  in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  in  the 
prone  posture,  gave:  total  acidity  .18%,  free  HCl  .08%, 
combined  HCl  .05%. 

The  contents  from  the  resting  stomach  gave,  as  an 
average:  total  acidity  .14%,  free  HCl  .06%,  combined 
HCl  .05%. 

The  amount  of  chyme  withdrawn  after  one  hour's  re- 
tention during  rotations  was  as  follows:  Average  after 
five  meals  in  rotations  about  the  long  axis,  ^xiiss;  after 
four  meals  in  rotations  in  the  corona!  plane,  with  the 
subject  lying  on  the  back,  ,^  x;  after  sagittal  rotations,  with 
the  subject  lying  on  the  side,  for  three  meals  the  average 
was  5  xii ;  after  rotations  about  the  long  axis,  with  the 
subject  sitting  upright,  and  after  the  administration  of 
atropin,  the  average  for  four  meale  was  5  xii.  After 
rotations  in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  lying  on 
the  back,  and  after  the  administration  of  strychnin  and 
atropin,  the  amount  for  one  meal  was  5  ix.  The  general 
average  for  all  the  meals  under  rotations  in  the  various 
planes  and  postures  waa  %  x.  In  each  instance  the  meal 
consisted  of,  bread  3  "  and  water  5  viii. 

The  peptic  ferments  were  found  diminished  or  absent 
in  the  three  cases  where  the  acidity  waa  Tery  low,  viz.,  in 
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rotationB  in  the  sagittal  plane,  in  the  coronal  plane  with 
the  subject  lying  prone,  and  in  the  coronal  plane  with  the 
subject  under  hypnoeis. 

The  salivary  now  was  markedly  increased  in  rotations 
about  the  long  axia,  with  the  subject  sitting  upright.  It 
was  increased  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  ia  rotations  in  the 
sagittal  plane,  with  the  subject  lying  on  the  side.  In  rota- 
tions in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  lying  on  the . 
back,  it  was  diminished  or  not  affected.  After  atropin  it 
was  always  considerably  diminished. 

Starch  digestion  seemed  to  have  been  well  carried  on 
in  every  instance,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  lowered  acidity 
and  increased  salivation.  The  tests  for  motility  showed 
that  in  no  instance  was  there  evidence  of  anything  having 
passed  the  pylorus. 

The  absorption  tests  showed  that  in  very  few  instances 
was  there  convincing  evidence  of  absorption  from  the  stom- 
ach. In  two  of  these  cases  the  rotation'was  in  the  coronal 
plane,  with  the  subject  lying  on  the  back,  and  in  one  of 
these  rotations  tbe  subject  had  had  atropin  and  strychnin. 
In  two  rotations  about  the  long  axis,  with  the  subject  8it> 
ting,  upright,  and  after  the  administration  of  atropin,  the 
K I  test  reacted  for  iodin  in  the  saliva,  but  in  these  cases 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  contamination  of  the  saliva 
had  taken  place  on  the  administration  of  the  K  I,  as  some 
of  the  drug  was  found  loose  in  the  box  containing  the  cap- 
sules. In  snbeeqnent  tests  special  means  were  adopted  to 
avoid  such  an  accident.  The  remaining  tests  showed  that 
no  absorption  took  place  from  the  stomach,  and  this,  even 
allowing  for  the  diminished  salivary  secretion,  which  was 
never  extreme. 

Atropin,  especially  in  combination  with  strychnin, 
afforded  almost  complete  relief  from  stomach  discomfort, 
nausea  and  increased  salivary  flow.  Vertigo  was  present, 
however,  during  the  rotations,  but  on  cessation  of  the 
latter  it  immediately  disappeared,  and  was  not  accompanied 
by  the  usual  dolor  cerebri.  The  subject  had  not  the  usual 
fear  and  apprehension  of  the  swing.  Instead  of  appearing 
worried  and  morose,  he  was  cheerful,  talkative,  and  anxious 
to  work.  In  a  word,  his  manner  and  bearing  gave  evidence 
of  the  usual  atropin  action  on  the  cerebral  psychic  and 
motor  areas.     Atropin  manifestly  exerts  a  powerful  local 
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action  on  the  gastric  vagne  sensory  terminals.  This  local 
action,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  subject,  eliminates  the 
stomach  and  its  contents  as  powerful  secondary  factors  in 
naaiotaining  va^s  nuclear  irritation.  In  other  respects,  the 
atropin  showed  its  usual  effect  in  stimulating  the  cerebral 
(psychic  and  motor)  areas  and  the  medullary  centres.  Its 
action  on  the  latter  has  been  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  general  effect  of  atropin  per  08  was  good,  as  was 
that  of  hyoscyamin  hypodermatically.  However,  neither 
waa  as  efficient  as  atropin  or  its  combination  with  strych- 
nin hypodermatically. 

Experience  with  other  drugs  in  making  the  ezperimenia 
to  determine  their  effect  upon  the  circulation  in  rotation 
sickness  rendered  it  inadrisable  to  try  their  effect  upon  the 
digestive  apparatus.  The  results  upon  the  circulation  and 
upon  the  subject's  condition  generally  were  so  uneatis- 
factory  that  nothing  good  could  be  expected  from  their 
action  upon  gastric  or  intestinal  function. 

The  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  dorsal  decubitus  is  the  most  efficient  method  of 
counteracting  the  nausea  and  distress  in  rotation  sickness. 

3.  That  atropin  and  strychnin  in  combination  favour 
dorsal  decubitus,  aiding  its  action  in  tending  to  relax  the 
pyloric  aphincter,  whilst,  without  decubitus,  these  drugs 
as  well  as  cocain  and  the  other  drugs  tried,  are  ineffectual, 

3.  That  during  rotations  in  varions  planes,  and  with 
the  subject  in  various  postures,  there  is  active  secretion  or 
transudation  from  the  gastric  mncosa  into  the  stomach 
cavity,  even  when  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of 
atropin. 

4.  That  this  secretion  or  transudation  represents  a  gas- 
trie  juice  of  lowered  acidity,  and  in  some  instances  of 
diminished  or  absent  enzymes. 

5.  That  the  erect  posture  has  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
duction of  nausea,  salivation,  and  vomiting,  whilst  the 
recumbent  posture,  and  especially  dorsal  decubitus,  pre- 
vents or  alleviates  them. 

6.  That  hypnotic  suggestion  is  not  markedly  effective 
in  offsetting  the  effects  of  rotation  sickness,  nor  in  prevent- 
ing the  usual  disturbances  in  gastric  function  and  their 
immediate  attendants. 

7.  That  atropin,  especially  in  combination  with  stryoh- 
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nio,  ie  very  effective  Id  combating  the  nausea,  increaBed 
Baliratioii  and  vomiting,  and  the  psychical  and  mental  de- 
preesion  that  accompany  rotation  sickneBB,  and  that  it  does 
this,  (1)  by  local  action  on  the  sensory  vagus  terminals  in 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  thereby  preventing  secondary 
irritation  of  the  vaeus  and  allied  centres,  and,  (3)  by 
Btimulating  the  psychic  and  motor  areas  of  the  brain,  aa 
veil  as  some  of  the  medullary  centres,  e.g.,  vaso-constrictor, 
respiratory,  etc.  The  usual  potency  of  the  disturbed  laby- 
rinthine and  gastric  receptors  is,  to  a  great  extent,  offset 
or  prevented  by  this  twofold  action  of  atropin.  The 
strychnin  acts  as  an  adjuvant  in  maintaining  the  circula- 
tory and  general  tonus. 

8.  That  atropin  per  o»  and  hyoscyamin  hypodennat- 
ically  are  effective  in  counteracting  some  of  the  effects  of 
rotation  sickness,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  atropin, 
or  the  combination  of  atropin  and  strychnin,  used  hypo- 
dermatically. 

9.  That  cocain  and  orthoform  per  os  are  ineffective, 
whilst  hyoscin  hypodermatically  is  not  only  ineffective, 
but  seems  to  aggravate  the  phenomena  evoked  by  rotation 


10.  That  certain  extracts  made  from  various  parts  of 
the  mucons  membrane  of  the  stomach  are  effective  in  rota- 
tion sickness,  and  materially  favour  absorption  and  motility 
in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

THE  EFFEKT  OF  ROTATION  UPON   EQUILIBRIUM 

In  rotations  about  the  lone  axis,  with  the  subject  sit* 
ting  upright,  rotation  from  right  to  left  (i.e,,  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  bands  of  a  vatch,  supposing  the 
watch  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  immediately  under  the 
swing  and  with  its  face  looking  upward,  and  the  axis  of 
its  hands  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  subject's  body), 
causes  the  subject" a  head  to  incline  toward  the  right  shoul- 
der. If  the  swing  be  allowed  to  slow  down  gradually,  a 
stage  is  reached  when  the  subject  does  not  know  to  which 
side  his  head  tends  to  fall,  as  it  seems  equally  inclined  to 
fall  laterally  to  the  right  or  left.  This  stage,  if  the  swing 
be  allowed  to  slow  down  still  further,  is  soon  followed  by 
a  period  when  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  of  the  head  to 
fall  to  the  opposite,  i.e.,  to  the  left  shoulder.  In  swings 
from  left  to  right,  similar  phenomena  occur,  but  in  this 
instance  the  initial  inclination  of  the  head  is  toward  the 
left  shoulder.  There  is  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  rota- 
tion some  rigidity  and  inclination  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  bead  inclines. 
Sudden  acceleration,  retardation,  or  reversal  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation,  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  these 
deriattons  of  the  head,  as  well  as  upon  the  vertigo  and 
other  phenomena  attending  rotation.  If  the  eyes  of  the 
subject  be  kept  closed  and  a  brisk  rotation  performed  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  swing  allowed  to  slow  down,  the  sub- 
ject's head  will  at  first  tend  to  fall  to  the  right,  and  he  will 
feel  himself  rotating  from  right  to  left.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  swing  slows  down,  his  head  will  not  tend  to 
fall  in  any  particular  direction,  and  the  subject  will  feel 
no  sense  of  motion  whatever.  As  the  swing  still  continues 
to  slow  down,  the  head  begins  to  incline  slightly  to  the 
left  and  the  subject  now  feels  himself  revolving  from  left 
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to  right,  though  in  reality  he  is  etill  revolving  from  right 
to  left.  At  any  time  during  such  a  period  as  that  just 
deacribed  an  acceleration  of  the  rotation  will  determine 
the  head  to  fall  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
acceleration,  and  the  subject  will  feel  himself  rotating  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  actually  moving.  Similarly,  if, 
after  a  few  short,  brisk  rotations  from  right  to  left  with 
eyes  closed,  the  swing  be  suddenly  retarded  or  stopped,  the 
subject's  bead  will  immediately  fall  to  the  left,  and  he 
will  feel  hia  body  rotating  rapidly  from  left  to  right.  If, 
now,  the  eyes  be  immediately  opened,  the  subject  no  longer 
feels  his  body  moving,  but  external  objects  appear  to  be 
moving  rapidly  about  his  body  from  left  to  right.  By 
opening  his  ^es,  his  sense  of  motion  has  become  external- 
ized, that  is,  external  objects  now  seem  to  move,  whilst  his 
body  ^eems  to  be  stationary.  If  the  subject  be  taken  from 
the  swing  at  this  point  he  will  be  able  to  walk,  but  will 
tend  to  deviate  toward  the  side  to  which  his  head  inclines. 
However,  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a  moment  or  so  the 
head  may  incline  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  subject  will 
accordingly  deviate  in  that  direction. 

Observation  of  the  displacement  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  in  rotations  in  the  coronal  plane,  i.e., 
about  an  antero-poeterior  axis  through  the  umbilicug,  was 
beset  with  some  difficulty,  for  in  these  rotations  the  subject 
was  lying  on  the  back,  i.e.,  in  the  position  of  most  stable 
equilibrium.  Another  element  that  added  to  the  difficulty 
was  retardation  of  the  swing,  which,  of  course,  reverses  the 
direction  of  the  nystagmns,  etc.  Hence,  the  notes  taken  at 
the  time  the  experiments  were  made  show  some  irregulari- 
ties and  apparent  contradictions.  The  swings,  however,  were 
repeated  again  and  again,  with  every  possible  attention  as 
to  slowing  and  acceleration,  until  the  true  facts  were  ascer- 
tained as  nearly  as  possible.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that 
rotation  in  the  coronal  plane  in  the  direction  of  the  hands 
of  the  watch  {which  in  all  these  experiments  with  the 
subject  lying  down  is  supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  sub- 
ject's breast,  with  its  face  looking  toward  the  observer), 
causes  a  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  toward  the  right,  i.e.,  in  the  direction 
against  the  hands  of  the  watch.    Similarly,  rotation  against 
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the  watch  caused  a  tendency  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
to  "pull"  or  incline  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Id  determining  these  matters,  it  vas  found  that  by 
placing  the  hands  on  either  side  of  the  neck  one  could 
perceive  on  which  side  the  reflex  tonus  was  exerted  in  the 
muscles.  In  addition  to  thie,  the  subject  experienced  a 
painful  sense  of  effort  in  the  opponents  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  was  due  to  relative  absence  of  labyrinthine 
tonus  in  these  muscles. 

The  author,  who  is  very  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
rotation,  went  on  the  swing  himself  to  clear  up  this  mat- 
ter. In  addition  to  the  facts  as  stated  above,  it  was  found 
that  in  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane,  "face  front,"  little, 
if  any,  reflex  tonus  could  be  detected,  whilst  in  mesial 
rotations  with  the  "occiput  first"  there  was,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  rotations,  a  distinct  tonus  effect  detected 
in  the  muscles  that  pull  the  head  forward,  whilst  in  sud- 
den stopping  there  was  marked  reflex  tonus  in  the  muscles 
that  pull  the  head  backward.  The  latter  was  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  motion  in  the  meaial  plane,  "face  first."  This 
observation,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  phenomena 
observed  on  section  of  the  posterior  canals  in  animals, 
tIz.,  falling  backward,  seems  to  show,  as  Ferrier  '  long  ago 
pointed  out,  that  mesial  rotations  with  the  "occiput  first" 
stimulates  the  receptors  in  the  ampuliie  of  the  posterior 
canals.  The  absence  of  marked  phenomena  in  mesial  rota- 
tions, "face  first,"  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  for- 
ward movements  and  rotations  the  eyes  have  so  long  and 
so  effectively  replaced  the  related  labyrinthine  receptors, 
viz.,  those  of  the  superior  canal,  that  the  latter  perhaps 
have  regressed  in  function  and  irritability. 

With  the  eyes  closed  and  directed  straight  ahead,  i.e., 
in  the  sagittal  plane,  it  was  found  that  in  rotation  in  the 
coronal  plane  the  subject  felt  no  movement  but  an  up-and- 
down  motion,  as  if  the  body  "seesawed"  in  the  sagittal 
plane,  with  the  head,  however,  always  appearing  to  the 
subject  to  be  lower  than  the  feet.  The  possibility  of  lateral 
swaying  of  the  swing  should  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  phenomena  just  noted. 

When  the  subject  was  rotated  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  the  watch,  but  with  the  eyes  closed  and  strongly 
deviated  to  the  left,  i.e.,  in  the  direction,  in  which  he  was 
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moviog,  he  correctly  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rotation  the  direction  in  which  his  body  was  moving,  but 
with,  at  timea,  an  added  element,  viz.,  the  sensation  that 
his  body  was  rotating  about  its  long  asia  from  left  to  right. 
The  explanation  of  this  latter  phenomenon  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  fact  that  superior  oblique  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  eyeball  behind  the  centre  of  rotation  (Fuchs'**). 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  production  of  rotary 
nystagmus  with  the  watch  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  cause 
movements  of  horizontal  nystagmus,  with  the  short  ele- 
ments directed  to  the  right.  This  nystagmus,  on  account 
of  the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique  behind  the  centre 
of  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  is  favoured  in  the  right  eye  at 
least,  by  turning  the  eyes  to  the  left.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
primary  associated  equivalent  of  rotation  about  the  long 
axis  from  left  to  right. 

In  rotations  in  the  coronal  plane  with  the  watch,  if  the 
eyes  were  kept  closed  and  strongly  turned  to  the  right,  the 
subject  felt,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  rotation  and 
on  slight  slowing  perhaps,  his  body  rotating  in  the  coronal 
plane  against  the  watch.  Here,  looking  to  the  right  in- 
hibited rotary  nystagmus  with  the  watch,  and  favoured  the 
premature  induction  of  the  natural  after-nystagmus,  viz., 
against  the  watch,  which  is  the  associated  equivalent  of 
rotation  in  a  similar  direction. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  rotations  in  the  coronal 
plane  with  the  watch,  and  with  the  eyes  closed  and  directed 
to  the  right,  was,  that  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  rotation 
against  the  watch  the  subject  also  was  aware,  from  light 
impressions  received  through  the  closed  eyelids,  that  things 
went  "shooting  in  front  of  him  from  the  feet  toward  the 
head"  in  the  mesial  plane,  which,  of  course,  is  associated 
with  rotation  in  the  mesial  plane  in  the  direction  "face 
forward." 

If  brisk  rotation  be  commenced  in  the  coronal  plane 
with  the  eyes  closed  and  turned  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  rotation,  even  then,  whilst  the  subject  correctly  esti- 
mates the  actual  direction  of  the  rotation,  turning  the  eyes 
to  the  opposite  side  immediately  begets  a  sense  of  reversal 
of  the  motion.  Similar  phenomena  occur  with  aural  irriga- 
tions. As  already  noted,  the  turning  of  the  eyes  favoured 
the  premature  induction  of  the  natural  af ter-nystagmos. 
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In  these  rotations  in  tbe  coronal  plane,  t&e  tunal  effects 
of  acceleration  and  retardation,  as  noted  in  the  rotations 
about  the  long  axis,  are  encountered.  There  are  perioda 
when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  correctl;  estimated,  and 
there  are  periods  when  no  motion  whatever  is  felt.  These 
latter  occur  in  certain  positions  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  just 
prerious  to  the  sensation  of  reversals  of  direction  which  are 
evoked  by  gradual  retardation. 

In  rotations  in  the  sagittal,  or  in  a  diagonal  plane  mid- 
way between  the  sagittal  and  the  coronal,  the  direction  in 
which  the  closed  eyes  were  turned  had  a  peculiar  effect. 
In  studying  this  particular  point,  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered owing  to  retardation  effects.  However,  the  rotations 
were  repeated  again  and  again,  and  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  results  this  conclusion  was  reached,  viz.,  that  in  rota- 
tion in  the  sagittal  and  diagonal  planes,  with  the  subject 
lying  on  the  left  side,  turning  the  closed  eyes  strongly  to 
the  right  or  left,  had  a  stroog  determining  influence  on  the 
subject's  judgment  as  to  the  direction  in  which  his  body 
actually  moved  or  seemed  to  move,  so  that  if  the  objective 
determining  influence  were  only  of  slight  degree,  whether 
this  were  in  the  form  of  active  acceleration  or  reactionary 
retardation,  the  voluntary  straining  of  the  eyes  toward  the 
right  or  left  determined  the  sensation  of  motion  in  the 
direction  of  "occiput  first"  or  "face  first,"  respectively,  or 
enhanced  the  action  of  theobjective  influences  tending  to 
show  their  effects  by  causing  a  feeling  of  rotation  in  either 
of  these  respective  directions.  Thus  in  rotations  with 
closed  eyes  directed  to  the  left,  there  was  a  marked  ten- 
dency for  the  subject  to  experience  a  sense  of  rotation  in 
the  direction  of  "face  forward,"  whilst  with  the  eyes  turned 
to  the  right  the  tendency  was  to  evoke  a  sensation  of 
rotation  with  "occiput  first,"  and  this,  regardless  of  the 
actual  direction  of  the  rotation  where  there  was  no  sudden 
or  marked  acceleration  or  slowing.  These  phenomena  can 
be  explained  just  as  the  similar  phenomena  noted  in  rota- 
tions in  the  coronal  plane.  Thus,  turning  the  eyes  to  the 
right,  by  which  they  were,  in  this  individual,  drawn  up- 
ward, inhibited  vertical  nystagmus  directed  toward  the  feet, 
which  is  associated  with  sagittal  rotations  "face  first," 
whilst  it  favoured  vertical  nystagmus  toward  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  is  associated  with  sagittal  rotations  with 
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"occiput  flrat."  Similarly,  on  looking  to  the  left,  the  eyes 
were  directed  toward  the  feet,  which  inhibited  vertical 
nyetagmuB  toward  the  head  and  favoured  it  toward  the  feet, 
thereby  evoking  the  sensation  of  rotation  "face  first." 

It  would  seem  that  in  every  form  of  nystagmus  due  to 
rotation  there  is,  apart  from  the  secondary  phenomena,  a 
tendency  to  a  superposed  subordinate  mild  nystagmus  ia 
the  directioB  opposite  to  that  of  the  primary  nystagmus. 
This  subordinate  nystagmus  may  be  eo  enhanced  by  turning 
the  eyes  in  the  direction  that  favours  it  and  auppresses 
nystagmus  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  to  completely  over- 
ehadow  the  latter  in  its  effecta.  The  bilateral  relatibn  of 
the  peripheral  vestibular  apparatus  to  the  cerebellum  may 
account  for  this  twofold  nystagmus,  the  more  extensive 
relation  predominatiDg  in  its  Sects  nnder  ordinary  cir- 
cnmstsnces,  whilst  under  the  exceptional  circumstances 
mentioned  the  nystagmus  originated  under  the  influence 
of  the  lesser  relation  is  permitted  to  predominate.  It  b  s 
matter  of  ordinary  experience,  however,  that  strongly  turn- 
ing the  eyes  in  any  one  direction  tends  to  develop  nystag- 
mus in  that  direction.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
overlapping  functions  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  in  great 
part  responsible  for  subsidiary  latent  forma  of  nystagmus. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ROTATION  UPON  THE   ETE8 

During  rotationB,  certain  movements  of  the  eyeballs 
occnv  which  are  nystagmic  in  character,  bnt  which  bear  a 
constant  relation  to  the  plane  and  direction  of  the  rotation. 
Theee  moTements  of  the  eyes  haye  been  called  nystagmus, 
though  there  is  nothing  about  them  suggeBtive  of  the  sleepy 
noddings  which  the  word  implies.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  an  exaggeration  of  finely  coordinated  refiex  move- 
ments intended  to  aid  visual  fixation  during  the  progress 
of  the  body,  through  space,  or  whilst  objects  move  rapidly 
past  the  body,  the  latter  being  stationary.  A  fsmiliar  in- 
stance of  their  occnrrence  under  ordinary  circumstances  is 
the  well-known  behaviour  of  an  individual's  eyes  as  he 
watches  near-by  objects  from  a  rapidly  moving  train.  The 
eyes  in  a  series  of  rapid  jerks,  during  which  vision  is 
impossible,  jump  in  the  direction  in  which  the  subjeefs 
body  is  moving,  and  then,  fixing  on  the  object  to  be  seen, 
follow  it  with  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
latter  movement  has  just  enough  speed  to  keep  the  image 
of  the  object  in  a  fixed  position  upon  the  retina,  or  as 
near  to  it  as  possible.  Vision  is,  of  course,  possible  during 
this  second  or  slow  movement,  for  the  aim  and  object  of 
both  movements  is  to  render  vision  as  distinct  as  possible. 
Although  distinctly  a  misnomer  etymologically,  the  term 
nystagmus,  out  of  deference  to  ancient  usage,  is  retained. 

In  speaking  of  this  nystagmus,  the  direction  of  it  is  in 
every  instance  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  direction  of 
the  short  movements  during  which  vision  is  impossible. 
During  a  rotation  from  right  to  left  about  the  vertical 
axis,  i.e.,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  with  the  subject  sitting 
upright,  nystagmus  occurs  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  body  is  moving,  i.e.,  toward  the 
left.     If  the  swing  be  suddenly  interrupted  or  abruptly 
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slowed,  it  will  be  found  that  horizontal  nyBtagmiiB  is  pres- 
ent, but  directed  toward  the  right,  i.e.,  in  the  reverse 
direction  of  that  which  it  had  during  the  rotation.  If  the 
eyea  be  kept  cloeed  during  the  progrees  of  the  swing,  never- 
theless, they  will  be  found  to  be  in  nystagmus  directed 
toward  the  left,  and  on  interruption  or  slowing  of  the 
swing,  with  the  eyea  still  closed,  the  subject  will  experience 
a  sense  of  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  he  may  still  be  actually  moving,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  direction  of  the  nystagmus  shifts  and  is  now 
directed  to  the  right,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  subject  believes  his  body  to  be  rotating.  If,  at  this 
moment,  the  eyes  be  opened,  all  subjective  eense  of  move- 
ment of  the  body  ceases,  but  external  objecta  appear  to  be 
moving  from  left  to  right.  Some  authors  have  termed  this 
latter  phenomenon  the  extemalization  of  vertigo.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  During  the  excursion  of  the 
eyeball  in  the  direction  of  the  nystagmus — in  this  instance 
from  left  to  right — vision  is  impossible,  but  in  the  retam 
movement  of  the  eye  from  right  to  left  the  images  of 
external  objects,  seen  after  the  commencement  of  the  slow 
movement,  fall  upon  successive  areas  of  the  retina  which 
are  locat^  farther  and  farther  toward  the  left  of  the 
fondns  as  the  eye  rotates  to  the  left.  This  shifting  of  the 
images  of  objects  along  the  retina  from  right  to  left  is 
plausibly  mistaken  for  an  actual  movement  of  external 
objects  from  left  to  right,  and  as  vision  is  impossible 
during  the  rapid  movements  of  the  eye  from  left  to  right, 
the  result  is  an  apparent  continuous  movement  of  objects 
from  left  to  right,     (See  diagrams.) 

In  very  rapid  rotations  about  the  long  axis,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  subject  lean  backward  so  that  there  is  a 
coronal  element  in  the  rotation,  the  nystagmus  may  not 
be  of  the  purely  horizontal  type,  but  may  be  associated, 
with  a  rotary  element  about  the  antero-poeterior  axis  of 
the  eyeball.  The  direction  of  this  nystagmus  in  rotations 
from  right  to  left  is  primarily,  i.e.,  during  the  actual  rota- 
tion before  slowing  has  taken  place,  in  the  direction  of 
the  hands  of  the  watch  (with  the  latter  so  placed  against 
the  breast  of  the  subject  that  its  face  looks  toward  the 
observer),  whilst  secondarily,  i.e.,  on  sudden  stopping  or 
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slowing  of  the  swing,  the  ditection  i&  against  the  hands  of 
the  watch. 

In  the  presence  of  mixed  nystagmus,  external  objects 
in  general  appear  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  hori- 
zontal element  The  apparent  moTement  imparted  to  them 
by  the  rotanr  element  of  the  nystagmne  varies,  depending 
on  which  side  of  the  central  sagittal  meridian  of  the  eye 
the  objecta  are  seen  from,  i.e.,  whether  from  the  ri^t  or 
left  of  the  individnal. 


Diasnuns  to  illnstntte  the  apparent  tnorement  of  ohjeeti  in 
faoriEontal  nystasmns.    See  text  for  explanation. 


In  the  diagrams,  to  illustrate  the  apparent  movement  of 
objects  in  horizontal  after-nystagmufl,  the  dotted  arrow 
efaowB  the  direction  of  the  nyetagmue.  The  image,  X,  in 
the  Blow  return  movement  of  the  eye,  falls  upon  succes- 
eive  areas  of  retina  placed  farther  and  farther  to  the  left 
of  Uie  fundus  00  account  of  the  rotation  of  the  eyeball 
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from  right  to  left  about  ite  vertical  axis.  This  rotation 
caoses  t£e  anterior  half  of  the  eyeball  to  rotate  toward  the 
left,  and  the  poBterior  half  to  rotate  toward  the  right,  with 
the  result  that  the  image  on  the  retina  appears  to  move 
toward  the  left.  This  is  interpreted  as  a  movement  of 
external  objects  toward  the  right.  Figure  A  shows  X',  the 
location  on  the  retina  of  the  image  of  X,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  slow  return  movement  of  the  eye  from 
right  to  left  Figure  B  shows  the  location  of  the  same 
image  a  moment  later.  Figure  C  shows  the  location  on 
the  retina  of  the  image  X'  at  the  end  of  the  slow  return 
movement,  just  before  the  commeucement  of  the  rapid 
series  of  jerks  to  the  right.  During  the  progress  of  the 
slow  movement,  the  degree  of  apparent  displacement  of  the 
retinal  image  X'  correspouds  with  what  would  occur  in 
an  actual  movement  of  the  external  object  X  from  the 
left  to  the  right  of  the  subject  if  the  eyes  were  stationary. 


Diagram  to  illustrate  tlie  apparent  movement  of  objects  in 
rotary  nystaemus.     For  explanation  see  text. 

In  the  diagram  illustrating  the  apparent  movement  of 
objects  in  rotary  nystagmuB,  the  dotted  arrow  represents 
the  direction  of  the  short,  rapid  element,  whilst  tiie  con- 
tinnous  arrow  represents  the  direction  of  the  slow  element. 
An  object  at  A  to  the  right  of  the  subject  casts  its  image 
at  a  on  the  left  side  of  the  retina.  As  the  fundus  rotates 
slowly  with  the  watch,  the  image  at  a  soon  falls  upon  suc- 
ceesivel;  higher  areas  of  the  retina,  represented  by  b  and  o 
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of  the  diagram.  TMb  is  faUely  inteipreted  (projected)  as 
a  movement  of  the  external  object  from  A  to  B  and  C, 
refipectirelj,  i.e.,  as  a  movement  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
position  when  the  object  is  seen  from  the  right  of  the 
individual. 


Diagram  to  illustrate   tbe  apparent  movemest  of  objects  in 
rotary  nyetagmos. 

In  the  second  diagram,  iUuBtratisg  the  apparent  move- 
ment of  objects  in  rotary  nystagmnB,  an  object  at  A  to 
the  left  of  the  snbject  easts  its  image  at  a  on  the  right  aide 
of  the  fundus.  Owing  to  the  slow  rotation  of  the  fundus 
with  the  watch,  the  image  at  a  soon  falls  on  successively 
lower  areas  of  the  retina,  represented  by  6  and  c  in  the 
diagram.  This  is  falsely  interpreted  (projected)  as  a 
movement  upward  of  the  object  at  A  to  the  points  B  and  C, 
respectively.  Thus,  because  the  slow  element  of  the  rotary 
nystagmns  is  with  the  hands  of  the  watch,  objects  seen 
from  tbe  left  of  the  subject  seem  to  ascend,  because  their 
images  fall  upon  successively  lomer  areas  on  the  right  half 
of  the  fundus.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  eye,  in  its 
horizontal  movement,  reaches  a  position  in  which  the 
objects  seen  are  situated  on  the  right  of  the  central  sagit- 
tal meridian,  so  that  their  images  fall  upon  the  left  half 
of  the  retina,  then  because  the  slow  rotary  element  is  with 
the  hands  of  the  watch  tbe  images  appear  upon  successively 
higher  areas  of  the  retina,  and  external  objects,  now  seen 
from  the  right  of  the  individual,  seem  to  move  downward. 
^bes«  fgcts,  wt^c}!  are  ij^  full  accq^d  with  the  prinpiple^ 
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of  optics,  should  be  conBtantly  borne  m  mind,  as  they 
afford  a  Batisfactory  explanation  of  the  apparent  coiitradic- 
tiona  of  neceesity  encount«red  wherever  the  findings  in  the 
stndr  of  rotary  nystagmus  are  recorded. 

In  rotations  in  the  coronal  plane,  the  dominant  type  of 
nystagmus  is  the  rotary  with  a  horizontal  element  admixed. 
In  rotations  vith  the  hands  of  the  watch,  the  rotary  ele- 
ment is  directed  primarily,  i,e.,  during  the  actual  rotation 
and  before  slowing  hag  occurred,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  the  watch,  the  horizontal  element  being  directed 
toward  the  left;  whilat  secondarily,  i.e.,  on  Glowing  or 
sudden  stopping  of  the  rotation,  lie  rotary  element  is 
directed  against  the  watch  and  the  horizontal  element 
toward  the  right.  During  the  secondary  nystagmus,  ex- 
ternal objects  appear  to  move  around  the  subjecfs  body  in 
the  coronal  plane,  and  in  the  direction  against  the  hands 
of  the  watch,  that  is,  upward  on  the  left  side  over  the  head 
and  downward  on  the  right.  In  the  study  of  rotary  nystag- 
mus, however,  many  Irregularities  are  encounte^,  since 
the  horizontal  element  ie  frequently.  In  this  form  of 
nystagmus,  flie  result,  not  of  coordinated  action,  but  of 
the  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  in- 
volved. Owing  to  the  insertion  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
oblique  behind  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball 
(FuchB^"''),  there  is,  in  rotary  nystagmus,  a  tendency  to 
iix  production  of  a  horizontal  element  of  different  direc- 
tion in  either  eye.  Thus,  in  rotary  nystagmus  against  the 
watch  the  short  elements  of  the  nystagmus  result,  in  the 
right  eye,  mainly  from  short,  rapid  contractions  in  the 
inferior  oblique  of  that  eye,  whilst  in  the  left  eye,  the  simi- 
lar movements  are  to  be  attributed  to  rapid  contractions  In 
the  superior  oblique  of  that  eye.  These  contractions  are 
responsible  for  the  short  element*  of  the  rotary  nystagmus 
against  the  watch.  The  secondary  effects  of  the  contrac- 
tions, however,  canse  a  tendency  to  produce  short  hori- 
zontal movemente  toward  the  right  in  the  right  eye,  and 
toward  the  left  in  the  left  eye.  Such  irregularities  of 
function  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eyeball  are 
ordinarily  compensated  by  the  action  of  the  other  ocular 
muscles.  Strongly  turning  the  eye  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  tends  to  develop  the  irregularity  in  one  eye  and  to 
BUppresB  it,  prhflpa,  in  th?  ofter.     Jt  is  owing  to  the 
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developmeDt  or  suppression  of  varioiu  forms  of  njstagmoa 
that,  by  strongly  turning  the  closed  eyes  in  one  diieetion 
or  another,  the  subject  can  inflnence  the  snbjectiTe  sense  of 
motion  he  experiences  during  or  after  rotations. 

Since  in  rotations  these  movements  occur  with  the 
eyes  closed,  and  because  yarious  physiologists  have  obeerred 
nystagmus  on  direct  stimulation  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in  rotations  nystagmus  is  mainly 
the  result  of  irritation  of  certain  labyrinfliine  receptors, 
depending  upon  the  form  of  nystagmus  produced.  The 
labyrinthine  nystagmus  caused  reflexly  when  the  body  ie 
rotated,  is  a  physiological  process  intended  to  facilitate 
viaual  fixation,  and  is  associated  with  other  reflex  com- 
pensatory movements  (synkineses),  also  of  labyrinthine 
origin.  However,  where  the  body  is  stationary  and  an 
attempt  is  made  at  visual  fixation  of  rapidly  passing  ob- 
jects, a  visual  nystagmus  is  evoked  through  the  retinal 
receptors.  It  is  pro^ble  that  in  rotations  with  the  eyes 
open,  the  nystagmus  is  the  result  of  impulses  generated  in 
both  retinal  and  labyrinthine  receptors  impinging  jointly 
upon  the  same  final  common  paths. 

In  rotations  in  the  sagittal  plane,  nystagmus  of  the 
vertical  type  occurs.  Rotation  in  the  sagittal  plane  with 
the  "face  first"  caused  vertical  nystagmas,  which  was 
primarily  directed  toward  the  feet,  and  secondarily,  i,e., 
after  slowing  or  stopping  of  the  swing,  toward  the 
top  of  the  head.  External  objects  "just  wobbled,"  with  a 
general  tendency  of  moving  from  the  feet  toward  the  head. 
It  was  a  noticeable  feature  in  rotations  in  the  sagittal 
plane,  with  the  face  forward,  that  the  nystagmus  was  never 
BO  intense  as  that  seen  in  rotations  in  the  same  plane 
with  "occiput  first,"  nor  had  the  rotations  the  same  ten- 
dency to  distress  and  sicken  the  subject.  Rotations  in  the 
sagittal  plane  with  the  "occiput  first"  caused  furious 
vertical  nystagmus,  directed  primarily  toward  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  secondarily,  toward  the  feet.  During  the 
after-nystagmus  external  objects  seemed  to  move  rapidly 
and  steadily  toward  the  feet  from  the  head  in  the  sagittal 
plane. 

In  rotations  about  a  diagonal  transverse  axis  at  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus,  i.e.,  in  a  plane  midway  between  the 
coronal  and  sagittal,  with  the  subject  lying  partly  on  the 
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left  side  and  partly  on  the  back,  the  chief  type  of  nystag- 
mtiB  vaa  vertical  in  direction,  but  with  a  rotary  element 
added.  Botatione  in  this  plane  with  "occipnt  first"  canaed, 
primaiily,  vertical  nystagmus  toward  the  top  of  the  head, 
with  a  rotary  element  against  the  watch.  The  after- 
nyBtagmOB  was  toward  the  feet,  with  a  rotary  element 
directed  with  the  watch.  External  objects  seemed  to  move 
from  the  head  to  the  feet,  with  a  slight  diagonal  deviation 
toward  the  left  foot  At  times  they  seemed  to  move  over 
the  head  from  right  to  left,  with  the  watch  in  a  plane 
between  the  coronal  and  the  sagittal.  During  the  rota- 
tion, on  looking  strongly  toward  the  right,  objects  flew  past 
the  face  from  right  to  left.  During  the  "after-nystagmos," 
on  tnming  the  eyes  strongly  to  tne  left,  external  objects 
seemed  to  move  about  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  the  watch,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  a  distinct 
rotary  nystagmus  with  the  watch.  This  latter  was  in- 
hibited by  looking  toward  the  right.  On  another  occa- 
sion during  the  after-nystagmus,  objects  seemed  to  the 
subject  to  taivel  in  two  directions,  viz.,  (1)  about  his  body, 
partly  in  the  coronal  plane  and  with  the  watch,  and,  (2) 
from  right  to  left  about  the  long  aiis  of  the  subject's  body, 
whereby  the  "wall  seemed  to  be  sinking  into  the  ground." 
The  latter  movement  is  accounted  for  by  a  horizontal  ele- 
ment in  the  nystagmus  directed  toward  the  left,  which  at 
times  accompanies  rotary  nystagmus,  and  in  certain  posi- 
tions of  the  eyes  seems  to  dominate  it. 

In  rotations  in  the  diagonal  plane,  "face  first,"  the 
secondary  nystagmus  tends  to  be  mild  and  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  is  directed  chiefly  toward  the  top  of  the  head. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  nystagmic  movements  of  the 
eyes  that  accompany  rotation,  i.e.,  acceleration  and  retarda- 
tion, are  wholly  reflex  in  their  nature.  Another  note- 
worthy fact  ie,  tiiat  the  nystagmic  movements  during  actual 
rotation  always  bear  a  characteristic  fixed  relation  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  body  is  actually  moving,  whilst  dur- 
ing the  "after-nystagmus"  the  direction  of  the  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  have  a  characteristic  fixed  relation  to  the 
subjective  sense  of  motion  which  the  individual  with  closed 
eyes  experiences.  The  direction  of  this  subjective  sense  of 
motion  is  always  with  the  short  elements,  just  as  the  short 
elements  of  Qie  primary  nystagmus  are  always  of  the  same 
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direction  as  that  of  the  actual  rotation.  These  two  facts, 
fundamental  in  importance,  suffice  for  present  puiposee. 
The  fuller  discuesion  of  the  subject  will  receive  attention 
under  aural  irrigations  where  the  intricate  movements  of 
the  eyes  were  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoecope. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  fundus  ocnli  during 
rotations  are  mainly  those  dependent  upon  altered  condi- 
tions of  the  hlood-vessels.  Just  after  a  violent  rotation 
the  arteries  were  generally  found  contracted  and  practically 
empty.  This  condition  was  soon  followed  by  dilatation, 
and  more  or  less  congestion.  Like  nystagrnus,  this  part 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  behaviour  of  the  pupils,  is 
best  studied  during  aural  irrigations. 

In  rotations,  taruing  the  eyes  constantly  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  concentrating  the  attention,  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  upsetting  the  general  organism  and  caus- 
ing distress.  This  was  most  noticeable  in  a  series  of  rota- 
tions in  the  coronal  plane,  with  the  subject  lying  snpine, 
where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  might  expect  the 
least  effect  upon  gastric  motility,  nausea,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OP  AURAL  IBRI6ATI0NS 

The  effects  of  irrigations  of  the  external  anditory  canal 
resemble,  in  general,  thoee  of  rotations.  Disturbances  of 
equilibrium,  nystagmaB>  circulatory  changes,  nausea,  in- 
creased salivation,  sweating,  pallor,  vomiting,  and  general 
prostration  similar  in  every  particular  to  the  phenomena 
that  accompany  rotations,  occnr  when  water  of  a  certain 
temperature  is  allowed  to  flow  continuously  for  two  or 
three  minutes  into  the  external  &nditoi7  canal.  New  and 
interesting  features,  however,  are  added,  as,  for  instance, 
the  deviation  of  the  head  toward  the  left  with  horizontal 
nystagmns  to  the  right  on  irrigating  the  left  ear  with 
cold  water,  whilst  irrigation  of  the  same  ear  with  hot 
water  produced  similar  phenomena  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  the  head  inclined  toward  the  right,  whilst 
the  nystagmus  was  directed  toward  the  left. 

In  aural  irrigations  the  temperature  of  the  irrigating 
fluid  is  all-important.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  thermic  effect  of  baths  depends  upon 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  water  used 
and  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body  upon  which  it  is 
applied.  It  also  depends  upon  the  extent  of  surface  to 
which  the  water  is  applied,  as  well  as  upon  the  suddenness 
and  force  of  impact.  As  the  temperature  of  the  homan 
skin  ranges  between  90°  and  95"  F.,  with  an  average,  per- 
haps, of  98.5°  P.,  hydrifltrists  consider  a  bath  of  93"  F.  or 
thereabout  as  oeutral,  i.e.,  neither  hot  nor  cold.  The  same 
rules  regarding  temperature,  etc.,  govern  aural  irrigation, 
but  owing  to  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities  the 
thermic  neutral  point  is  some  degrees  higher  for  the  laby- 
rinth than  that  for  the  general  skin  s;irface.  Generally 
speaking,  aural  irrigations  at  80°  F.  produce  effects  which 
could  not  be  duplicated  by  hot  irrigations  below  110"  F.j 
207 
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or,  we  might  say,  perhaps  with  more  accuracy  belov  113*>  F. 
This  vould  bring  the  neutral  point  for  thermal  stimulation 
of  the  labyrinth  close  to  the  iotemal  body  temperature.    . 

The  force  under  which  the  fluid  is  driven  into  the 
canal  has  a  certain  effect  in  aural  irrigations,  but  the 
temperature  of  the  fluid  is  the  chief  determining  faotor  in 
eliciting  the  characteristic  phenomena.  When  not  other- 
wise mentioned,  the  height  of  the  irrigating  receptacle  in 
the  experiments  is  to  be  understood  as  being  at  1^  feet 
above  the  external  auditory  meatus  in  irrigations  with  the 
subject  sitting  erect,  and  3>4  feet  above  the  meatus  in 
irrlKationa  with  the  subject  in  the  supine  posture. 

Standing  erect  during  the  progress  of  the  irrigations 
has  a  most  powerful  influence  in  aggravating  some  of  the 
phenomena  and  sickening  the  subject.  Sitting  seems  to 
retard  some  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms,  whilst  lying 
supine  has  the  greatest  effect  in  retarding  them,  especially 
the  nausea  and  vomiting,  although  if  the  irrigations  be 
prolonged  or  severe,  projectile  vomiting  may  result. 

Concentration  of  attention,  as  veil  as  muscular  efforts 
at  balancing,  are  important  secondary  factors  in  determin- 
ing sickness  and  prostration.  It  was  noted  in  irrigations 
with  the  subject  lying  supine  that  constantly  turning  the 
dosed  eyes  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  concentrating 
the  attention  to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  the  sub- 
ject believed  his  body  to  be  turning,  very  quickly  brought 
the  sickness  to  a  climax,  thereby  corroborating  the  findings 
in  rotations  under  similar  conditions  of  posture. 

Within  limits  of  moderate  range,  bilateral  irrigationB 
with  water  at  the  same  temperature  have  less  tendency  to 
sicken  and  disturb  the  subject's  equilibrium  than  unilateral 
irrigation  with  water  at  the  game  temperature.  With  very 
cold  or  very  hot  bilateral  irrigations,  however,  intense  vom- 
iting can  occur,  though  even  with  these,  the  nystagmnB 
seemed  to  be  moderate,  or  even  absent.  Thas,  in  a  bilateral 
irrigation  at  67°  and  in  another  at  67'  P.  vomiting  oo* 
curred,  but  there  was  no  distinct  nystagmns  beyond  a 
slight  jerkiness,  the  direction  of  which  was  donbtnil,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  toward  the  top  of  the  head.  There 
was  no  apparent  movement  of  external  objects.  In  bi- 
lateral irrigations,  therefore,  the  vomiting  seems  to  be 
due  to  distorbances  in  the  receptors  in  the  macnle  of  the 
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restibule,  which,  as  before  stated,  are  probably  in  direct 
relation  with  the  nausea  and  Tomitiag  mechanisms.  The 
receptors  in  the  maculie  on  either  aide  of  the  body,  in  so 
far  as  they  directly  afFect  the  mechanisms  of  nausea  and 
vomiting,  do  not  seem,  therefore,  to  stand  toward  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  balanced  mechanisms  as  do  the 
ampnllary  receptors.  The  macular  receptors,  however,  on 
either  side  of  the  body  are  set  up  against  each  other  as 
balanced  mechanisms,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  other  mechan- 
isms, e.g.,  those  of  equilibration  and  possibly  those  of 
nystagmus. 

The  Effects  of  AvraJ  Irrigatioru  upon  the  Circulation 

The  chief  effect  of  cold  or  hot  irrigations  is  an  im- 
mediate rise  in  blood-pressure,  with  8  slowing  of  the  pulse. 
During  the  irrigations,  however,  the  blood-vessels  dilate 
and  contract  to  a  considerable  degree  at  very  short  inters 
vals.  After  the  irrigations  there  is  a  rather  rapid  decline 
in  blood-preesure,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  pulse-rate. 
(See  protocols  IS  to  25,  at  the  end  of  this  chapteri) 

Very  hot  and  very  cold  irrigations,  like  very  hot  or 
very  cold  baths,  have  for  their  immediate  effect  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  blood-preasure.  Irrigations  at  temperatures 
within  the  neutral  limits,  i.e.,  a  few  dcgreee  above  or  below 
98.4°  F.,  have  little  effect  on  the  circulation  unless  given 
under  high  pressure,  when  the  blood-pressure  will  be  raised 
jnst  as  in  hot  or  cold  irrigations.  (See  protocol  23b.) 
Similarly,  playing  a  strong  light  on  the  eyes  (protocols 
18a  and  18b),  or  any  powenul  stimulation  of  sensory 
nerves,  raises  the  blood-pressure.  During  the  irrigations 
the  blood-pressure  fluctuated  considerably,  and  so  rapidly 
that  the  figures  in  the  protocols  do  not  represent  the  changes 
fairly.  One  such  instance  of  a  steep  drop  in  blood-pressure 
is  shown  in  protocol  23a,  where  there  was  a  drop  from 
140  mm  of  Hg.  to  80  during  an  irrigation  at  61°  F.  Such 
fluctuations  occurred  so  suddenly  that  usually  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  catch  and  record  the  pressures. 

The  changes  in  the  circulation,  therefore,  resemble  those 
that  follow  rotation,  and  are  produced  by  irritation  and 
exhaustion  of  the  same  mechanisms.  The  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem ia  in  a  constant  state  of  active  variation^  readily  recog- 
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nized  in  the  radial  pulse  and  in  the  vesaele  of  the  fanduB 
oculi. 

In  bilateral  irrigations  the  blood-preseure  and  pulae- 
rate  are  affected  about  the  same  as  in  single  irrigations  of 
the  same  temperature.     (See  protocol  23a.) 

The  ettecta  of  consecutiYe  irrigations,  both  unilateral 
and  bilateral,  are  shown  in  protocol  23.-  Both  kinds  of 
irrigations  have  about  the  same  effect  in  raising  the  blood- 
pressnre,  whilst  the  pulse-rate  remains  statioDarjr.  The 
effect  of  a  neutral  irrigation  in  raising  the  blood-pressure 
when  the  fluid  enters  the  auditory  canal  under  pressure,  is 
shovQ  in  protocol  33b.  With  the  irrigating  receptacle  just 
Bufficieutly  above  the  ear,  to  insure  a  Sow,  the  effect  on  the 
palse-rate  and  blood-pressure  was  nil,  whereas,  with  the 
receptacle  4^  feet  above  the  ear,  the  blood-pressure  rose 
to  130,  the  pulse-rate  remaining  stationary. 

There  was  little  noticeable  effect  on  the  respiration 
beyond  the  initial  inspiratory  gasp  at  the  commencement 
of  the  irrigations.  When  exhaustion  began  to  set  in,  or 
the  blood-pressure  fell  very  low,  the  respiratory  rate  was 
increased.    (See  protocol  20a.) 

The  Effect  of  Drugs  in  Aural  Irrigatiotu 

The  effect  of  atropin  in  aural  irrigations  was  in  every 
respect  similar  to  its  effect  In  rotations.  The  efficiency  of 
the  vaso-motor  system  was  enhanced  and  the  cardiac 
mechanism  released  from  vagus  control.  Protocols  22b 
and  23c  show  the  action  of  atropin  and  the  response  of 
the  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  mechanisms  to  cold  irrigations. 
Atropin  had  the  same  effect  in  dirainishinp  nflusea  and 
sickness  referable  to  the  stomach  that  it  displayed  in  rota- 
tion sickness.  It  had  no  direct  effect,  however,  in  prevent- 
ing or  diminishing  vertigo,  nystagmus,  or  disturbances  of 
equilibrium. 

Adrenalin  m  iii  intravenously  had  its  well-known  effect 
on  the  blood-pressure.  Its  effect  in  contracting  the  blood- 
vessels was  well  demonstrated  in  the  small  vessels  which 
lie  along  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  These  were  quite 
invisible  after  the  adrenalin,  just  as  they  are  immediately 
after  hot  and  cold  irrigations.  When  the  adrenalin  effects 
had  worn  off,  the  small  vessels  reappeared  and  were  iii/ea 
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seen  to  be  Eomewhat  dilated,  as  after  Baral  inigatione. 
(See  protocol  23c.) 

Adrenalin  was  without  effect  Id  combating  tbe  TCrtigo, 
nausea,  nTstagmus,  and  diatnrbances  of  equilibrium  that 
are  caused  by  aural  irrigations,  A  3%  solution  of  cocain, 
in  efjnal  parts  of  analin  oil  and  alcohol,  applied  to  the 
interior  of  the  external  anditoiy  canal  and  to  the  drum 
membrane,  was  withont  effect  upon  the  phenomena  of  irri- 
gations. PUocarpin  was  tried  and  found  to  have  no  effect 
in  preventing  nystagmus,  vertigo,  nausea,  gastric  disorders, 
or  disturbances  of  equilibrium.  Gr  J^  of  the  hydro- 
chlorid  was  given  hypodermically.  In  seven  minutes  the 
forehead  was  moist,  and  in  fourteen  minutes  it  was  thickly 
covered  with  beads  of  sweat.  Irrigations  were  then  "given 
with  the  subject  in  the  supine  posture.  The  only  beneficial 
effect  noticed  was  that  the  noise  from  the  irrigation  seemed 
to  be  less  than  usual,  but  as  this  frequently  occurred  where 
no  drug  had  been  used  it  seems  we  are  not  justified  in 
crediting  even  this  to  the  action  of  the  drug.  After  the 
administration  of  the  pilocarpin  there  was  a  gradual  rise 
in  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure,  followed  later  by  a  grad- 
ual subsidence,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  hours  the  cir- 
culation was  about  in  the  condition  it  had  been  in  before 
the  administration  of  the  drug.     (See  protocol  21.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  pilocarpin  upon  the 
circulation  in  this  instance  differs  from  that  generally 
ascribed  to  the  drug.  Usually  pilocarpin  slows  me  heart 
by  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  vagus  endings,  and  lowers 
the  blood-pressure  by  depression  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
centre  in  the  medulla.  The  absence  of  the  usual  effects  of 
the  drug  upon  the  circulation  in  this  instance  may  be 
explain^  by,  (1)  tbe  moderate  dosage,  although  the  effect 
upon  the  salivary  and  sweat  glands  was  pronounced;  (3) 
the  counteracting  effect  of  the  psychic  condition  and  of 
Burrounding  circumstances  (the  subject  bad  been  a  long 
time  anticipating  this  test  and  during  the  experiment  he 
lay  on  the  table  with  very  little  clothing  on  him,  as  the  day 
was  warm) ;  (3)  the  idiosyncrasiee  of  the  individual  who 
seldom  sweats,  and  never  profusely,  and  whose  circulatory 
mechanism  is  strong  at  the  cardiac  end,  and  perhaps  rela- 
tively feeble  at  the  vaso-motor  end. 

The  evidence  brought  forth  by  these  esperiments  does 
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not  tend  to  support  those  cliniciaos  (Folitzer,  Lermoyez, 
and  others)  who  claim  so  much  for  pilocarpin  in  inflam- 
matoiy  and  other  conditions  afEecting  the  internal  ear. 

The  elfect  of  hypnotic  suggestion  upon  the  phenomena 
evoked  by  aural  irrigations  was  studied  extensively.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  not«s  taken  during  the  experiments: 
Irrigation  at  72°  P.  of  the  left  ear  for  ttiree  minutes  in  a 
subject  with  normal  hearing  in  both  ears  caused  the  uenal 
phenomena  with  nyatagmuB  and  apparent  movement  of 
objects  to  the  right.  In  waking  hypnosis,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  not  make  him  sick,  dizzy,  etc., 
another  irrigation  at  72°  F.  was  given.  The  head  did  not 
seem  to  fall  one  way  or  the  other.  The  subject  was  made 
very  -dizzy,  but  stated  he  did  not  feel  the  "loss  of  the  sup- 
ports" of  the  head  on  either  aide.  There  was  slight  visible 
nystagmus,  but  the  eyes  were  kept  closed  and  turned 
strongly  upward,  whilst  the  subject  manifested  a  strong 
tendency  to  sleep.  After  the  irrigation,  and  whilst  still  in 
hypnosis,  the  subject  walked  without  staggering,  but  the 
gait  was  slow  and  studied,  every  step  being  apparently 
made  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  The  subject  was 
rather  quickly  t^en  out  of  hypnosis  and  at  once  lost  hia 
balance. 

A  little  later,  with  eyes  closed,  he  tried  to  stand  first 
on  the  left  foot,  and  then  on  the  right.  In  each  case  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  steady  himself.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  constant  succession  of  hops  in  order  to 
maintain  his  equilibrium.  When  attempting  to  stand  on 
the  right  foot  the  hops  were  made  toward  the  right,  and 
when  attempting  to  stand  on  the  left  foot  the  hops  were 
made  toward  the  left.  The  same  subject,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  received  an  irrigation  in  the  left  ear  at  70°  F. 
but  without  hypnosis.  The  usual  phenomena  were  mani- 
fc!«ted.  After  the  irrigation,  on  attempting  to  stand  on 
either  leg  the  subject  fell  toward  the  left,  but  after  a  time 
ther%  was  a  slight  reactionary  tendency  to  fall  to  the  right. 

Under  hypnosis,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  irriga- 
tion would  not  disturb  him,  an  irrigation  of  70"  F.  for  four 
minutes  was  given  in  the  left  ear.  The  visible  nystagmus 
was  not  nearly  as  pronounced  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  an  irrigation.  After  the  irrigation  the  subject, 
still  in  hypnosis,  balanced  well  on  either  foot. 
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A  prolonged  irrigation  at  70"  F,  was  given  under  hyp- 
nosis, with  the  snggestion  that  it  was  warm  water.  The 
snbJMt  manifested  great  comfort  in  liifl  facial  expression, 
but  at  times  made  the  usnal  wry  faces.  Nystagmus  to  the 
right  was  manifested,  but  it  was  not  so  apparent  as  one 
should  expect.  After  the  irrigation,  and  etill  in  hypnosis, 
the  subject  stood  well  with  the  feet  close  together,  and  with 
eyes  closed,  but  be  was  nnable  to  balance  on  one  foot  with 
eyes  open  or  closed. 

It  was  noted  that  during  the  irrigations  the  left  pupil 
was  smaller  than  the  right.  The  knee-jerks  were  slightly 
increased.  Under  the  suggestion  that  the  knee-jerks  were 
exaggerated,  the  motor  response  to  the  tendon  tap  was 
slow  and  of  wide  range,  auggestive  of  voluntary  extension 
of  the  leg  rather  than  of  the  sharp  response  of  the  true 
reflex. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  subject  was  put  through 
balancing  tests  before  irrigation  was  practised.  It  was 
found  that  with  the  eyee  open  he  could  stand  well  with 
both  feet  close  together  and  on  either  foot,  whereas,  with 
the  eyes  closed  he  could  stand  on  both  feet,  but  not  very 
well  on  either  foot  alone.  The  pupils  were  observed  to  be 
rather  small.  Before  irrigation,  the  pulse-rates  were  60, 
72,  72,  with  corresponding  blood-pressures  of  130,  120, 
115.     (See  protocol  25.) 

Irrigation  at  69"  P.  in  left  ear  without  hypnosis  caused 
the  usual  phenomena.  During  the  irrigation  the  pulee- 
rates  were  68,  6S,  with  blood-pressures  of  120  and  120. 
After  the  irrigation,  with  the  eyes  open  he  could  not  stand 
well  on  either  foot,  but  tended  to  fall  to  either  side. 

Under  waking  bypnoBis  the  pulee-rates  were  68,  68, 
with  blood-pressure  of  115  and  115.  With  tiie  suggestion, 
that  he  was  receiving  a  cold  irrigation  in  the  left  ear,  the 
subject  made  wry  faces  and  behaved  as  if  he  were  actually 
receiving  a  cold  irrigation,  although  no  irrigation  whatever 
was  given.  Both  pupils  were  moderately  dilated,  but  the 
left  was  smaller  than  the  right.  There  was  no  hippus 
present.  On  looking  to  the  right,  the  eyes  jerked  slightly 
that  way,  and  the  head  inclined  toward  the  left.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  awkward  attempt  at  reproducing  an  irreg- 
ular type  of  nystagmus. 

Before  irrigation  the  pulse-rate  was  64,  and  the  blood- 
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ftresBore  115.  An  imgation  at  69°  F.  waB  given  in  the 
eft  ear  for  three  minutea,  with  the  subject  in  hypnosis,  and 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  vas  a  pleasanti  tepid  irrigation 
which  would  not  disturb  him  or  make  hia  eyes  jerk.  One 
minute  after  starting  the  irrigation  the  pulse-rate  was  64, 
and  the  bfood-pressnre  115.  There  was  scarcely  any  nystag- 
mus present,  and  that  chiefly  on  looking  to  the  right. 
The  head  did  not  fall  to  the  left  after  the  irrigation,  and 
the  subject  walked  well,  even  with  the  eyes  closed.  The 
gait,  however,  was  painfully  alow  and  studied.  On  being 
biken  out  of  hypnosis  he  stood  and  walked  well,  but  he 
relapsed  so  quickly  into  hypnosis  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  had  been  thoroughly  aroused  from  the  hypnotic 
state. 

Ad  irrigation  at  68°  F.  was  given  in  the  left  ear,  bat 
without  hypnosis.  The  usual  nyutagmus,  etc.,  were  mani- 
fested. After  the  irrigation,  the  subject  stood  well  with  the 
eyes  closed,  and  appeared  to  stand  better  on  the  foot  of  the 
side  irrigated  than  on  the  opposite  foot.  In  the  last  in- 
atance  he  fell  generally  toward  the  side  of  irrigation. 

Under  hypnosis  a  cork  was  placed  in  the  subjecfe  out- 
stretched hand,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  heavy 
weight.  Appropriate  grunts  and  gestures  were  made  as 
though  B  heavy  weight  was  sustained  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, but  little,  if  any,  perceptible  change  in  the  pulse- 
rate  or  blood-pressure  was  registered. 

On  another  occasion  the  subject  was  tested  before  irri- 
gations were  practised.  With  closed  eyes  he  stood  fairly 
well  on  either  foot,  but  lo«t  his  balance  after  three  seconds. 
Standing  on  the  left  foot,  he  lost  his  balance  toward  the 
left.  Standing  on  the  right  foot,  he  lost  his  balance  toward 
the  right. 

An  irrigation  of  the  left  ear  at  69°  F.  caused  marked 
nystagmus  in  less  than  one  minute.  After  the  irrigation 
the  subject,  with  eyee  closed,  was  unable  to  stand  on  either 
foot.    This  disability  persisted  for  one  or  two  minutes. 

Irrigation  of  left  ear  at  111"  F.  caused  some  nystagmus. 
Irrigation  at  116*"  F.  caused  well-marked  nystagmus.  After 
the  irrigation  the  subject  was  unable  to  stand  on  either  foot 
with  the  eyes  closed.  After  an  irrigation  in  the  left  ear  at 
180°  F.  the  subject,  with  eyes  open,  stood  better  on  the 
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right  foot  than  on  the  left.  With  eyes  closed,  he  was 
unable  to  stand  on  either  foot,  but  made  better  attempts 
to  stand  on  the  right.  The  enbject,  after  a  short  rest,  was 
hypnotized  and  an  irrigation  at  69°  F.  of  the  left  ear 
given,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  water  was  tepid  and 
soothing,  and  would  not  make  the  eyea  gomp,  etc.,  or  dis- 
tarb  his  balance.  Violent  Dyfitagmns  was  manifested  early 
during  the  irrigation.  After  the  irrigation,  with  eyes 
closed,  he  balanced  well  standing  on  both  feet,  but  did  so 
veiy  awkwardly  on  one  foot,  making  wide  sweeps  of  the 
opposite  leg  in  order  to  maintain  his  balance,  and  being 
finally  compelled  to  touch  the  floor. 

Using  the  same  subject,  before  irrigation  the  pulse-rates 
were  84,  93,  84,  and  84,  with  corresponding  blood-pressures 
of  110,  110,  110,  and  110.  An  irrigation  of  the  left  ear 
was  given  at  69°  F.  During  the  irrigation  the  pupils  were 
moderately  dilated,  the  left  being  smaller  than  the  right, 
whilst  the  pnlse-rates  were  76  and  76,  the  blood-pressures 
being  115  and  116.  After  the  irrigation,  the  subject  was 
dull  and  heavy.  He  had  evidently  gone  into  hypnosis.  He 
was  unable  to  stand  with  eyes  closed,  and  could  not  lift  one 
foot  from  the  ground  without  falling. 

Under  hypnosis  before  irrigation,  the  pulee-rate  was  76 
and  the  blood-pressure  115.  An  irrigation  at  69°  F.  was 
given  in  the  left  ear  under  hypnosis,  and  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  water  was  tepid  and  would  not  sicken  or 
disturb  him.  During  the  irrigation  the  pupils  at  first  con- 
tracted and  then  became  moderately  dilated,  but  the  left 
remained  smaller  than  the  right.  There  was  well-marked 
nystagmns  to  the  right.  During  the  irrigation  the  pulse 
was  76,  and  the  bloSd-pressurc  120,  with  the  artery  .well 
contracted.  After  irrigation  the  subject  balanced  much 
better  than  he  did  after  the  previous  irrigation,  and  yet 
both  irrigations  were  of  the  same  temperature  and  duration. 
However,  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could 
stand  on  one  foot. 

Before  being  put  into  general  cataleptic  rigidity,  the 
pulse-rate  was  73  and  the  blood -pressure  110.  During 
general  cataleptic  rigidity  the  pulse-rate  was  76  and  the 
blood'pressare  110.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  the  sub- 
ject that  hP  supported  upon  his  outstretched  hftpd  ft  weight 
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of  100  poondB.  During  the  efforts  he  made  to  support  this 
imaginary  weight  the  pulse-rate  was  80  and  tiie  blood- 
preesure  115. 

On  another  "occasion,  examination  of  the  subject  before 
the  irrigations  and  without  hypnosis  showed  the  pulse-rate 
to  be  84,  84,  88,  and  88,  the  blood -pressures  being  115, 

115,  115,  and  110.  -  Under  hypnosis  the  pulse-rates  were 
76,  76,  84,  88,  and  the  blood-pressures  115,  115,  120,  and 

116.  An  irrigation  of  the  left  ear  at  115"  F,  was  given 
under  hypnosis,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  the  water  was 
warm  and  agreeable  and  would  not  cause  "jumping  of  the 
eyes"  or  other  disturbance.  During  the  irrigation  the 
pupils  were  moderately  dilated,  but  the  left  was  a  little 
smaller  than  the  right.  The  head  was  inclined  to  fall  to 
the  right.  There  was  no  visible  nystagmua.  During  the 
irrigation  the  pulae-rates  were  76,  80,  80,  88,  and  the 
blood-preesures  110,  110,  110,  and  105. 

An  irrigation  of  the  left  ear  at  180"  F.  was  given  under 
hypnosis,  and  with  the  au^estion  that  it  would  sicken  him 
and  make  him  vomit.  The  subject  made  all  sorts  of 
attempts  to  vomit,  but  there  was  no  actual  vomiting. 
During  the  irrigation,  with  the  attempts  at  vomiting  the 
pulse-rates  were  84,  88,  88,  whilst  the  blood-pressures  were 
110,  130,  and  135. 

An  irrigation  at  64"  F.  in  the  left  ear  was  given,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  sicken  the  stomach  and  cause 
vomiting.  There  were  occasional  attempts  at  vomiting. 
During  the  irrigation  the  pulse-rates  were  84,  76,  84,  84, 
84,  96,  92,  84,  84,  84,  84,  92,  and  93,  with  corresponding 
blood-pressureB  of  125,  115,  125,  125,  130,  115,  115,  115, 
115,ni5,  110,  105,  and  105. 

After  an  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  64°  F.  the  subject  was 
immediately  put  into  general  catalepsy  in  the  standing 
position,  with  the  feet  a  little  apart,  so  as  to  insure  proper 
balance.  In  this  condition  he  was  more  easily  pushed  over 
to  the  left  than  to  the  right. 

An  irrigation  of  the  left  ear  was  given  at  123°  F.  under 
hypnosis,  but  without  any  particular  suggestion.  There 
was  no  nystagmus,  even  on  looking  to  the  right  or  left. 
After  the  irrigation,  on  being  made  rigid  he  was  stiff 
toward  either  side  as  he  eat  on  the  stool,  but  on  being 
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made  rigid  in  the  standing  position  he  vas  easily  pushed 
over  to  the  right.  He  could  not  readily  be  pushed  over 
to  the  left,  but  it  took  very  little  force  to  make  him  lose 
hie  balance  toward  the  right.  In  the  latter  direction,  on 
being  pushed  the  subject  toppled  over  like  a  statue.  He 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  make  any  effort  at  recovering  his 
balance  when  his  equilibrium  was  displaced  to  the  right. 

During  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  62°  F.,  under  hypnosis, 
with  the  subject  standing  and  in  a  state  of  general  cata- 
leptic rigidity,  there  was  nystagmus  toward  the  right,  and 
the  subject  at  first  toppled  over  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  and  later  on  in  various  directions.  His  feet  were 
close  together. 

An  irrigation  of  the  left  ear  at  63"  F.  was  given  the 
subject  as  he  stood  with  the  feet  wide  apart  and  the  neck 
and  head  in  a  state  of  cataleptic  rigidity.  There  was 
nystagmus  to  the  right,  but  the  head  did  not  incline  to 
either  side.  On  closing  the  eyes,  the  subject  felt  himself 
revolving  from  right  to  left  (probably  an  error)  about  his 
long  axis.  The  irrigation  was  repeated  with  the  subject 
rigid  from  the  head  down,  but  with  the  head  and  neck 
loose  and  free.  During  the  irrigation  the  head  fell  freely 
toward  the  left  side. 

A  bilateral  irrigation  at  62"  F,  was  given,  with  the 
subject  in  general  cataleptic  rigidity  and  standing  in  a 
natural  attitude.  During  the  irrigation  the  subject  at 
first  fell  backward  and  had  to  be  supported.  Later  he 
was  inclined  to  topple  over  in  various  directions.  After 
the  irrigation,  standing  with  eyes  closed  and  with  the 
feet  close  together,  he  fell  forward  and  to  the  left,  but 
later  he  fell  backward  and  to  the  right.  It  was  found 
on  investigation  that  the  water  used  in  the  left  ear  was 
two  or  three  degrees  colder  than  that  used  in  the  right. 
It  was  quite  some  time  after  the  irrigation  before  the  suh- 
ject  could  walk  well.  Some  genuine  attempts  at  vomiting 
*ere  made  after  the  irrigation,  and  later  when  the  stomach 
tube  was  passed  the  subject  actually  vomited.  This  was 
an  unusual  thing,  for  previously  it  had  been  impossible  to 
upset  the  stomach  by  irrigations.  Evidently  giving  the 
irrigations  with  the  subject  standing  and  making  the  extra 
^orts  necessary  to  preserve  equilibrium,  had  something  to 
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do  with  sickening  the  stonmch.  The  chyme  vomited 
amoanted  to  3  viii.  It  appeared  to  contain  chiefly  bread 
and  curdled  milk,  the  remains  of  a.  meal  of  bread,  butter 
and  milk,  ingested  at  7  a.in.  The  stomach  contents  were 
withdrawn  at  10  a.m.  Analysis  showed:  total  acidity  .32% 
by  weight,  free  HCl  .12%,  combined  HCl  .13%.  There  ^ 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  mucus,  but  no  bile  or  blood. ' 
Starch  and  protein  digestion  was  fair.  Lactic  acid  was 
present,  due  probably  to  the  milk  ingested.  It  should  be 
noted  tjiat  this  was  not  a  regular  test  meal. 

From  tiie  foregoing,  it  appears  that  by  means  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  following 
aural  irrigations  can,  to  some  extent,  be  compensated.  It 
is  alBO  evident,  as  seen  from  protocol  25,  that  in  the  main, 
hypnotic  suggestion  seemed  to  be  able  to  counterbalance 
the  usual  effects  of  aural  irrigations  upon  the  blood- 
pressure.  However,  the  natural  resistance  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  this  respect  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
since,  on  many  occasions,  irrigations  in  the  normal  waking 
state  were  without  marked  effect  upon  the  circulation.  It 
is  also  fairly  evident  that  hypnotic  suggestion  cannot  alto- 
gether prevent  nystagmus  during  iirigatioDS.  The  effect 
of  posture  upon  the  phenomena  of  nausea  and  vomiting 
was  strikingly  evident  in  this  particular  individual,  who 
could  not  be  made  to  vomit  by  irrigations  or  suggestions 
80  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  sitting,  but  who  was 
easily  sickened  by  irrigations  practised  on  him  whilst 
standing  erect.  It  seemed  that  where  disturbances  of  equi- 
librium were  compensated  by  hypnotic  suggestion  there 
was  subsequently  some  tendency  to  physical  exhaustion.  In 
some  instuices  it  was  noted  that  after  repeated  irrigations 
there  was  absence  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  laby- 
rinthine receptors  or  their  related  mechanisms.  This  was 
taken  as  an  indication  of  exhaustion.  A  similar  condition 
was  observed  where  aural  irrigations  and  rotations  were 
practised  simultaneouBly  or  in  immediate  succession.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  aura!  irrigations  are  not  as 
effective  in  producing  labyrinthine  phenomena  as  rotations. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  varying  density,  thickness,  etc.,  of 
the  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  forming  the  roof  of  the 
external  auditory  capai  an4  of  the  tympanum  jn  variPUB  in- 
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dmdnals  makes  the  qneetioa  of  ensceptibili^  to  irriga- 
tiona  a  particular  one  for  each  individual  case.  Hence,  too 
mnch  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion as  a  means  of  counteracting  irrigation  sickness, 
since  it  had  no  marked  effect  in  offsetting  or  preventing 
the  distressing  effects  of  rotatioDB. 
The  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  in  their  general  effects,  anral  irrigations  act  in 
s  manner  precisely  similar  to  rotations  causing  identical 
phenomena  by  disturbance  of  the  self-same  organs  and 
mechanisms. 

2.  That  bilateral  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  laby- 
rinthine receptors  of  moderate  intensity  has  lees  effect  in 
causing  the  general  characteristic  nyatagmns  and  deviations 
than  unilateral  stimulation  of  the  same  degree,  although 
the  effect  of  both  upon  the  circulation  and  the  mechanism 
of  vomiting  is  about  the  same. 

3.  That  atropin,  adrenalin,  pilocarpin  and  cocain 
(the  last  applied  to  the  external  auditory  canal  and  drum- 
head), have  no  effect  in  preventing  or  suppressing  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  thermic  irritation  of  the  labyrinthine 
receptors  upon  the  cerebellar  and  mednllary  centres,  al- 
though some  of  the  remote  secondary  effects  (e.g.,  gastric 
disturbances)  may  be  counterbalanced  by  atropin. 

4.  That  the  characteristic  phenomena  caused  by  aural 
irrigations  are  not  due  to  circulatory  disturbances  in  the 
labyrinth,  such  as  increased  blood-presaure  or  vaso-inotor 
disturbances,  because  during  the  height  of  its  action  adren- 
alin did  not  prevent  the  usual  effects  of  aural  irrigations. 

5.  That  hypnotic  suggestion  cannot  overcome  the 
primary  effects  of  vigorous  stimulation  of  the  labyrinthine 
receptors,  though  it  may  help  in  preventing,  for  a  time, 
displacements  of  equilibrium,  and  offset  the  effects  of 
secondary  disturbances,  such  as  psychic  distress  and  the 
like. 

6.  That  the  upright  position  (active  equilibration)  haa 
much  to  do  in  determining  certain  of  the  effects,  e.g.,  vom- 
iting, etc.,  of  aural  irrigations,  whilst  the  sitting  posture, 
diminishes  or  delays  them. 
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PROTOCOLS 
18ft-~On  "flj"  JftniuuT  10,  1009 

68       96     Nonnal,  sittins. 

72  106 

68  100 

68  106  " 

68  105 

72  125     On  BtimnUtion  of  retina  by  stronsr  lisAt 


18b~0n  "8,"  Januarr  17,  1609 
95      Nonnal. 


80      After  remoTSl  of  lisbt. 

80 

80 

80      Dunns  stimulation  of  retinse  by  llsht. 

90 

90 

80      After  remoral  of  ligfat. 

80 

100— On  "8,"  January  10,  1909 

116      1  min.  after  irrigration  of  left  ear  at  76^  F. 

for  2  min. 
106      2  min.  after  irrisatlon  of  left  ear  at  76'  P. 

for  2  min. 
96      3  min.  after  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  76°  F. 

Dizzy. 
100     4  min.  after  irrigation.    Dizziness  gone. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Jnat  after  irriesttoD  of  right  ear  at  75"  F. 

for  S  min.     Dizzy. 
1  roin.  after  irrigation. 


After  irrigation  of  right  ear  for  2  min. 

1  min.  aft«r.      No  dizzineaa  nntil  nor. 

2  "  Dizziness  gone. 


19— On  "8,"  Januuj  84,  1909 

72  115  Normal. 

72  115 

72  120  Strong  light  in  eyea. 

72  125           

72  120  Light  removed. 

72  120  1  min.  later. 

72  110  Normal. 

72  110 

72  126  Just  after  cold  irrigation  of  left  ear. 

72  120  1  min.  later. 

68  120  After  cold  Irrisatioa  of  left  ear. 

72  126  I  min.  after. 


64 

115 

After  hot  irrigation  of  left  ear. 

72 

115 

1  min.  after. 

72 

116 

2 

76 

115 

3 

9:S8     .. 

Atropin.  gt  1/100,  hypo. 

9:89    72 

106 

72 

110 

2S2  8EMICIBCULAB  CANALS 

TiBMk   PdIm-  Blood-  ^■-■■■t- 


9:48     72      110 


10:01     64      120 


64  120  Stimulation  of  left  retina  by  BtronK  lii^t 

68  120  *■ 

72  115  Lisftt  removed 

78  110 

76  lis  Alternate  stimnlation  of  each  retina. 


About  one  minnte  after  the  commencement  of  cold  irri- 
gations the  Bubject  became  diuy,  and  external  ohjecta 
seemed  to  move  in  the  horizontal  plane  towanl  the  sab- 
ject's  right.  This  phenomenon  was  foond  to  be  con- 
atant  in  all  cold  irrisations  below  a  certain  degree. 
The  dizsineaa  seemed  to  last  until  the  blood-preasore 
began  to  fall.  After  atropin  the  pulse  was  small  and 
irregular  in  rhythm  and  the  cold  irrigations  seemed  to 
have  greater  power  to  cause  dizziness.  The  hot  irri~ 
gations  caused  less  dizziness  than  the  cold,  uid  the 
apparent  movement  of  external  objects  was  toward 
the  subject's  left,  with  an  up  and  down  element  of 
motion.  All  irrigations  were  given  In  the  left  ear. 
The  subject  was  nauseated  once  during  the  stimnla- 
tion of  the  retina  by  strong  light.    After  atropin  the 


PHYSIOLOGY 
80ft-On  "S,"  Juuirr  ae.  1809 

■  Blooil-  n™*. 

lOG      After  smokinK.    Respirations  18. 


After  Irrigation  of  left  ear  with  warm  water. 

Respirations  18. 
Af tar  irrigation  of  left  ear  with  warm  water. 

Respirationa  18. 
After  irrieration  of  left  ear  with  warm  water. 

Respirations  18. 
After  irrisration  of  left  ear  with  warm  water. 

Respiratiens  18. 


After  irrigation  of  left  ear  with  wann  water. 

RespiratioiiB  18. 
After  irris»tion  of  left  ear  with  warm  water. 

Respirations  18. 
After  irrisation  of  left  ear  with  warm  water. 

Respirations  18. 
After  cold  iirifation  of  left  ear.  Reqi.  24. 


180     After  hot  iirigation  of  left  ear. 


76      U6 

The  warm  irrigations  had  litUe  effect  upon  the  blood- 
pressure,  pulse-rate,  or  respiration.  There  was  no 
dizziness  or  nysta^ns.  The  subject  experienced 
nothing  but  a  soothing  sensstion.  The  cold  irrig^ 
tions  eansed,  at  fint,  a  rise  in  blood-pressure  and  In 
the  pulse-rate.  Later  on,  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse- 
rate  fell  and  showed  a  tendency  to  fluctuate.  The 
coM  irrigations,  however,  caused  increased  respira- 
tory rate,  diszioess,  pallor,  tuasea,  lonw  aensMieii  in 
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the  stomach  and  Rystaermtis,  with  apparent  movement 
of  external  oblects  to  the  eubject'a  rierht.  The  hot 
irrigation  caused  dizziness  and  nystagmus,  but  exter- 
nal objects  seemed  to  move  toward  the  subject'e  left. 

SOb— On  "B,"  Januarr  89,  1909 

PolH-Blood- 


76  116      Normal. 

80  XIO 

80  110 

76  lis    After  warm  irrigation  of  right  ear. 


126     Daring  cold  irrigation  of  right  ear. 


80      120      3 
7»      120      4 

The  onlr  effect  of  the  warm  irrigation  was  a  Bootiiing 
sensation.  The  cold  irrigation  sent  the  blood-prea- 
aore  up,  bnt  there  was  a  marked  immediate  drop  dar- 
ing the  irrigation  not  shown  in  the  blood-pressure 
flgnrea.  In  addition,  there  was  dizziness,  nausea, 
increaaad  saliva  and  nystagmuB,  with  apparent  move- 
ment of  external  objects  toward  the  subject's  lefL 
After  the  irrigation  the  subject  had  chilly  sensations 
along  Qie  spine,  and  felt  as  if  he  "had  swallowed 
amoke. "  With  this  there  was  a  sense  of  oppression 
referred  to  the  epigastrium.  The  hearing  for  the 
watch  was  18  inches  for  both  ears.  The  right  exter- 
nal aaditory  canal  waa  abnormally  tortuous.  The 
persistence  of  the  blood-pressure  at  126  after  the  cold 
urigation  was  probably  due  to  the  nausea. 


ai— On  "B,"  JtJXVMXj  81,  1909 
106      Normal. 


After  cold  irrigation  in  left  ear. 

1  min.  later. 

After  cold  irrigation  of  left  ear. 
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TtaBib  PuIm- BlDod- 


After  this  irrigation  there  was  a  alight  dissinesa,  es- 
pecially when  the  subject  raised  or  moved  the  head. 
During  the  irritcation  the  subject  began  to  perspire, 
and  a  severe  pain  was  felt  in  the  left  ear. 


76      116      2 
80      120      8 

76    no    4 

72      116      5 

Daring  the  irrigation  the  subject  exi>erienced  no  di9- 
C9mfort  or  pain.  After  the  irrigation  no  disturbance 
was  felt  so  long  as  the  subject  kept  his  head  still. 
On  raising  the  head,  or  on  looking  up,  the  subject 
became  dizzy  and  external  objects  seemed  to  move 
toward  his  right  On  rocking  the  head  from  side  to 
side  the  subject  became  sick  and  dizxy  and  experi- 
enced, when  the  head  went  toward  the  left,  a  strange 
sensation  of  dead  weight  on  the  left  side,  bo  that  a 
distinct  effort  bad  to  be  made  to  drag  the  head  back 
to  the  perpendicular.  After  the  irrigation  the  subject 
felt  weak  and  broke  into  a  general  sweat.  He  had 
tbe  "Inmp-sensation"  in  the  stomach  and  felt  very 
depressed  and  wretched.  The  respirations  were  shal- 
low and  of  normal  or  slightly  increased  rate.  The 
subject  evinced  a  mariied  inclination  to  lie  down. 

68    lie 


«7      120     4 

68      116     6 

During  this  irrigation  the  subject  felt  a  pain  extending 
from  the  left  external  auditory  canal  toward  the 
larynx,  and  on  the  next  day  he  developed  a  mild  in- 
flammation in  the  left  tonsil.  After  this  irrigation 
the  dizziness  was  comparatively  slight.  There  was 
no  nausea,  faintness,  or  sweating.  There  was  no 
sense  of  dead  weight  in  the  left  side  of  the  head  when 
the  subject  rocked  his  head  from  side  to  side.  Vision 
was  slightly  disturbed,  but  the  stomach  felt  well  and 
the  irrigation  seemed  to  restore  the  subject's 
strength. 


BEMIC3RCULAR  CANALS 
SSft— On  "  8,"  Muoh  7.  190a 


After  bilateral  irrig.  at  llS"  F.  for  3  n 

Durins  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  116°  F. 

After 

During  bilateral  irrigation  at  100°  F. 

During  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  100°  F. 

Normal. 


After 

During  irrigatioD  of  the  left  ear  at  70°  F. 

After 


Sdb— On  "8,"  Ibroh  &8,  1900 


During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  61°  F.  for  2  mln. 


76     IIG     2  min.  after  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  61°  F.  for  2 
min. 
106      3  min.  after  irrigation  of  left  ear. 

SUc—On  "  8,"  April  8,  1900 

10:42     ..  Atropin  ctyBtals,  gr  1/46,  hrpo. 

9:80     60      116      Normal. 
10:41     68      12G      Haaty  news  of  wife's  illneaa. 


10:48 

60 

110 

10:49 

ES 

106 

10:60 

66 

106 

0:69 

64 

100 

11:00 

60 

110 

1:06 

72 

126 

1:12 

80 

120 

11:13 

80 

126 

11:14 

76 

120 

1:16 

84 

130 
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10 :  4S     72      166  Durine  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  60°  F. 

120  After 

66      116  Before  bilateral  irrieatKMi  at  66°  F. 

68      126  30  Bee  after      " 


aSa— On  *'S,"  April  9,  IBOO 

64  110  Normal,  sitting. 

64  110 

60  116  Lying  snpine. 

60  116 

64  180  Daring  irrigatioa  of  left  ear  at  66°  F. 

64  186 

64  126  After      " 

64  116 

64  186  Daring  bilateral  irrigation  at  66°  F. 

60  116  Before  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  110°  F. 

64  126  Daring       " 

60  110  Before  bilateral  irrigation  at  110°  F. 

60  120  During 

60  120  During  irrigatioa  of  left  ear  at  116"  F. 

60  110  Before  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  66°  F. 

60  110  During 

68  120           •■             "                  "    Before  vomiting. 
186           "              "                  "    After  vomiting. 

88b— Ob  «B,»  April  16,  1000 

68  100  Normal  before  irrigation. 


During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  onder 

presBore  of  a  few  inches. 
During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  under 

pressure  of  a  few  inches. 
During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  under 

pressure  of  a  few  inches. 
During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  under 

pressure  of  a  few  inches. 
During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  under 

pressure  of  a  few  inches. 
During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  under 

pressure  of  a  few  inches. 
After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101*  F.  imder 

pressure  of  a  few  inches. 
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72      100     After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  lOl"  P.   onder 

pressure  of  a  few  inches. 
68      100      After  im's-  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  nnder 

pressure  of  ft  few  inches. 
76      100      Norma]  before  irrigation. 


During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101"  P.  under 

pressure  of  H  feet. 
Durin?  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  P.  nnder 

pressure  of  41  feet. 
During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  P.  nnder 

pressure  of  4|  feet. 
After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F,   under 

pressure  of  41  feet. 
After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.   under 

pressure  of  41  feet. 
After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  under 

preaaure  of  4}  feet 
After  irrig.   of  left  ear  at  101°  F.  under 


a8«— On  "Bi^Afril  98,  IMO 
10:02     64      106      Normal. 


10:04  Adrenalin    chloride    minims    ii    intn 

ously. 

10:04)56  130  InJecUon  faulty.    Much  of  drag  lost. 

10:06     66  106 

10:06     60  106 

10:09     60  106  Noimal. 

10:10  Adrenalin    chloride    minima    iii    intn 

OUBlf. 

170      After  adrenalin. 


10:  IS     64      100 


S4~0n  "  a,"  June  SO,  1009 
K)      Normal,  lying  supine. 


lOO      Norma],  lyins  Bupine. 
100 

Pilocarpin  hydrochloride  ct  1/6,  hypo. 
96      Saliva  profuse.    Pnlness  In  beML 
100     Radial  artery  larre. 


4 :  16     80  110      Forehead  covered  with  sweat 

SO  120 

4 :  19     76  126      Cooled  sweat  ran  into  ear  canal. 

76  120 

84  115 

84  12D 

64  120 

4:24     76  116      Sw«at  and  salira  profiue. 
4 :  26  Irrisation  of  left  ear  at  68°  F.    The  irriga- 

tion   caused    nystagmus    and    the   usual 


4: 26     76  126      Dnrins  irrigation  of  left  ear  at  68°  F. 

76  126 

76  120 

4 : 2»    76  120     After  irrisration  of  left  ear  at  68°  F. 


4 :  89  76  106  Pain  has  left  penla. 
76  lOG 
72  106 
72  106 
68  106 
4:46     72      110      Durins  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  116°  F.    The 

UBual  phenomena  appeared. 
76      115      During  irrig.   of  left  ear  at  116°  F.    The 

usnal  phenomena  appeared. 
72      lie      During  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  116°  F.    The 

usual  phenomena  appeared. 
68      106      After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  116°  F.    The  usual 

phenomena  appeared. 
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After  irriff.  of  l«fteu-mt  US' F.     Tbeaanal 

pbmomemA  uipeared. 
f  mIb  sick.    Distressed  in  stomadL 


6:06     68      110 


After  iniff.  of  left  ear  st  115°  F.    Usual 

phenomena. 
After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  116°  F.    Usual 

phenomena. 
After  irriff.  of  left  ear  at  llS"  F.    Usual 

phenomena. 
After  irrig.  of  left  ear  at  116"  P.    Usoal 


6:16     68      106 


6:23     60      106 


After  irrigr.  of  left  ear  at  115°  F.    Usual 

phenomena. 
Restinc. 


61     106     Fain  referred  to  left  of  epiffastriom.    ■ 

Pilocarpin  did  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  tiie  nsnal 
phenomena  that  attend  aural  irrigrations,  viz. :  ver- 
^SO.  nystagmus,  nausea,  etc  After  the  administra- 
tion of  the  druff  the  pulse-rate  and  blood-presaure 
showed  a  tendency  to  nse.  fallowed  by  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence to  the  normal.  The  irrigations  affected  the 
pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure  much  as  they  do  where 
no  drug  has  been  preriously  administered,  i.e.,  the 
blood-pressure  was  raised  at  first  and  later  on  low- 
ered, the  pulse-rate  at  first  being  lowered  somewhat 
and  later  slightly  raised. 


SS-On  "F,"  Sept.  8S.  1900 


During  irris.  of  left  ear  mt  68°  F.  withoot 

hypnoBis. 
Daring  inig.  of  left  ear  at  68°'  F.  witboot 
hypnosis. 

RestJag  nnder  waking  hypnoaia. 

An  irrigation  in  the  left  ear  at  69°  F. ,  under 
hypnosis  and  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
water  waa  t«)id,  caused  no  distress  and 
did  not  alter  Uie  blood-presaore. 

During  inig.  at  69°  F.  with  suggestion  that 


it  was  tepid  water. 
During  img.  a  69°  F.,  with  suggestion  that 

it  was  tepid  water. 
Normal. 


76  116     Resting  under  hypnosis. 

TO  116 

84  lao 

88  116 


Under  hypnosis  an  irrigation  at  116°  F.  was 
given  in  the  left  ear,  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  tepid  water. 

110      Daring  irrig.    at  116°  F.,  with  auggestioa 

water  was  tepid. 
100      During  irrig.   at  116°  F.  with    auggeetion 

water  was  tepid. 
110      During  irrig.    at  116°  F.,  with   suggestion 


water  waa  tepid. 


water  waa  tepid. 
106      During  irrig.   at  116°  F.,  with  suggestion 
water  was  tepid. 

An  irrigation  was  given  in  the  left  ear  at  120°  F.  nnder 
hypnosis,  with  the  soggeation  that  the  water  was 
tepid.  The  irrigation  caused  a  rise  in  blood-pressure 
and  pulse-rate,  but  the  subject  manifested  no  signs 
of  nausea  or  sickness  until  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  the  irrigation  was  making  him  sick,  when  he 
began  to  make  forced  attempts  at  vomiting,  but  no 
actual  vomiting  occurred. 

84      110      During  irrig.  at  120°  F.,  with  suggestion 

that  the  water  was  t^id. 
92      130      During  irrig.  at   120°  F.,    with  suggestion 

that  the  water  waa  tepid. 
92      136      Daring  irrig.  at  120°  P.,  with  suggestion 

that  the  water  waa  tepid. 
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84     US     Dating  inic.  at  lao"  P.,  wiUi  BogsMtkn 

tliat  the  water  waa  tepid. 
Aninisatiaa  waa  cirai  in  the  left  ear  at  64"  F.  onder 
hyiiotwia,  and  willi  the  SDgsestMn  that  tbe  inisatMii 
woold  cauae  odncns  and  Tomitinc.    Hai^  attempts 
tgoccamA, 


InUter 

....„ ._„_ ta  irrisati 

t^ed  with  the  sjbject  standing. 

115      Dnrinff  irriv.  at  64"  F.,  with  sogseetioD  that 

it  would  sick«L 
12S      Daruw  irrig.  at  46"  P.  with  aoggestion  Suit 

it  would  sicken. 
12S      Daring  irrig.  at  64°  P.,  wilfa  soggestiMi  that 

it  woold  aAeaa- 
13D      Daring  irrig.  at  64°  P..  wiUi  sasgestioa  that 

it  woald  sicken. 
115     After  irrig.  at  64"  ¥„  with  saggestiw  that 

it  would  sickm. 
115    After  irrig.  at  64"  P.,  with  BoggestioD  that 

it  woald  sicken. 
115      After  irrig.  at  64"  P.,  with  saggeation  that 

it  would  sicken. 

115  After  irrig.  at  64"  P.,  with  sos8»tion  that 

it  woald  sicken. 

116  After  irrig.  at  64°  P.,  with  saggeation  that 

it  woald  sicken. 
110     After  irrig.  at  64°  F.,  with  saggeatian  that 

it  woold  aicken. 
105      After  irrig.  at  64°  F..  with  saggeation  that 

it  woold  sicken. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  AURAL    IRRIGATIONS  UPON  THE 
DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS 

Aqt^  irrigationB  affect  the  etomach  functions  precieely 
B8  do  loiationB.  Depending  on  the  degree  of  irritation  of 
the  labyrinthine  receptors,  wnich  in  turn  depends  apon  the 
variation  from  the  neutral  limits  of  the  temperatore  of 
the  flaid  nsed,  vertigo,  nansea,  increased  salivation,  ab- 
normal sensations  refeTred  to  the  stomach,  staais  of  food 
content,  failure  of  absorption,  and  vomiting  are  readily 
caused  in  rapid  succession.  Marked  congestion  also  oc- 
curs, as  evidenced  by  the  vomiting  of  blood  on  a  few  occa- 
sions. It  vas  a  noticeable  feature  of  aural  irrigations  and 
rotations  that  vomiting  occnned  with  little  warning  and 
was  of  the  projectile  type.  Thismade  it  neceesarv  toio- 
temipt  the  irrigations  from  time  to  time  BO  that  tine  test 
meal  should  be  retained  the  proper  length  of  time.  In 
the  following  tests,  after  irrigatingthe  stomach,  the  rega- 
Lar  Ewald  meal  was  given  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
stomach  for  one  hour  during  which  irrigations  were  given 
as  frequently  as  the  subject  could  tolerate  them  without 
vomiting.  The  amount  of  chyme  removed  after  cold  irri- 
gations with  the  subject  sitting  upright  averaged,  in  three 
test  meals,  5xiii.  With  the  subject  lying  down,  the 
amount  of  chyme  removed  was  ^viii  in  one  test  meal.  In 
a  control  test  meal  in  which  no  irrigationa  were  ^iven, 
the  amount  of  chyme  removed  after  one  hour  was  5'^* 

In  cold  irrigations,  with  the  subject  sitting  upright,  the 
K  I  absorption  test  showed  the  presence  of  iodin  in  the 
saliva  in  82  minutes  upon  the  average.  In  bilateral  irriga- 
tions (one  test  meal) ,  with  the  subject  sitting  upright,  there 
was  no  reaction  at  any  time  for  iodin  in  the  saliva  al- 
though the  latter  was  much  increased.  In  cold  irrigations, 
witii  the  subject  lying  supine,  the  saliva  failed  to  snowthe 
S88 
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preseDce  of  iodin  all  through  the  irrigations.  In  theae 
irrigations  tlie  saliva  was  not  increased.  In  a  ctmtiol 
test  meal,  the  saliva  reacted  for  iodin  in  19  minntee. 
The  appojent  difference  between  the  reeulte  of  the  absorp- 
tion tests  in  aund  irrigations  with  the  subject  sitting  erect 
and  in  rotations  may  be  partly  explained  perhaps,  by  the 
fact  that  freq^aent  intervals  of  rest  had  to  be  allowed  be- 
tween irrigations  whereas  in  rotations  about  the  long  axis 
the  movemente  were  constant  though  mild.  However,  tJie 
fact  seems  also  to  emphasize  the  greater  efficiency  of  rota- 
tion in  perverting  gastric  function.  Where  irrigations 
were  prolonged,  as  in  irrigations  in  recumbency,  or  where 
the  degree  of  irritation  was  intense,  as  in  bilateral  irriga- 
tions, the  teste  failed  to  show  any  evidence  of  absorptitm. 

The  salol  test  for  stomach  motility  showed  that  at  no 
time,  before  or  after  the  irrigations,  was  there  any  evi- 
dence that  stomach  contents  had  escaped  into  the  int^tine. 
However,  a  control  test  meal  showed  the  presence  of  salol 
in  the  intestine  in  2  hours  and  82  minute.  In  this  test 
however,  the  salol  had  been  given  just  after  the  meal. 
Given  in  this  way  it  is  quite  possible  that  most  of  the 
food  might  reach  the  intestines  before  the  salol.  Grtilc- 
ner  *"*  hiu  shown  by  feeding  rats  at  different  times  with  food 
of  diSerent  colours,  that  the  food  first  ii^ested  lay  next 
to  the  stomach  walls,  whilst  the  succeeding  portions  were 
arranged  in  regular  concentric  fashion.  In  this  way  most 
of  the  food  first  taken  might  reach  the  intestine,  whilst 
part  of  it  might  find  its  way  to  the  fundus  and  r^wh  Ihe 
intestine  with,  or  perhaps  after,  food  ingested  at  a  later 
time. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  for  puipoees  of  testing  gas- 
trio  motility  salol  should  be  administered  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  not  at  the  ^id,  of  the  test  meal.  In  the 
tests  for  stasis  of  gastric  food  content,  failure  of  intes- 
tinal absorption  might  also  be  a  possible  source  of  error. 
In  the  experiments  where  the  salol  test  showed  no  reaction 
for  the  presence  of  salicyluric  acid  in  the  urine,  definite 
direct  proof  of  excluding  the  failure  of  intfiatinal  absorp- 
tion is  wanting.  It  was  deduced,  however,  from  genenl 
considerations,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that  whenever 
there  was  evidence  of  propulsion  of  food  into  the  intes- 
tine  there  was  also  evidence  of  active  absorption,  whereas 
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m  fireqneoit  occasions  absorption  was  fairly  active  and  yet 
eveiytitting  pointed  to  complete  stasis  of  tlie  gastric  food 
ccmtent. 

In  cold  unilateial  irrigations,  with  the  sabject  sitting 
apright,  the  average  in  two  test  meals  showed:  total 
acidity  .18%  by  wei^t;  free  HCl  .11%,  and  combined 
HCl  .05%.  In  one  t«8t  meal  the  figni«s  were:  total 
acidity  .18,  free  HCl  absent,  combined  HCl  .09.  This 
WAS  the  occasion  on  which  the  sabject  vomited  gross  blood, 
evidence  of  which  was  also  found  in  the  chyme  taken 
throngh  the  tube. 

In  cold  bilateral  irrigations,  with  the  subject  sitting 
upright,  the  total  acidi^  was  .14,  the  free  HCl  .00,  and 
the  combined  HCl  .05  {oa»  test  meal).  In  this  instance 
the  K  I  test  failed  to  show  iodin  in  uie  saliva  which  was 
abundant. 

In  cold  irrigations,  with  the  sabject  lying  supine,  the 
total  acidity  was  .14,  the  free  HCl  .09,  and  thectnubined 
HCl  .08.  The  e&liva  was  not  increased  and  did  not  re- 
act for  iodin. 

In  a  control  test  me&l  the  figures  were :  total  acidity, 
.26,  free  HCl  .16,  combined  HCl  .08. 

In  tiiree  meals  consisting  of  bread,  batter  and  tea, 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stomach 
upon  an  average  of  one  hoar  and  28  minutes  the  average 
amount  of  chyme  removed  was  ?iii.  The  average  of  the 
analyses  showed:  total  acidity  .26,  free  HCl  .19,  com- 
bined HCl  .06. 

In  one  meal,  consisting  of  beefsteak,  potatoes,  bread, 
batter,  cocoa  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  stomach  8j  hoars,  the  amount  of  chyme  removed 
was  liiiss.  The  figures  were:  total  acidity  .62,  free 
HCl  .28,  combined  HCl  .16. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest  that  the  pylorus  is 
tightly  closed  in  aarat  irrigations,  except  perhaps  where 
tbi»y  were  practised  with  the  subject  in  the  supine  posture 
when  the  salol  test  was  not  tried.  General  experience 
however,  seems  to  show  that  even  in  such  irrigations  when 
thCT  are  prolonged,  or  of  such  a  temperature  as  to  beget  a 
hi^  degree  of  thermic  irritation,  the  pylorus  permits 
nothing  to  escape  into  the  intestine.  Since  the  for^^ing 
was  written  this  matter  has  been  fully  tried  out.     It  was 
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taand  that  nothing  escaped  into  the  inteotine  whoi  the 
imptioDswere  kept  np  burly  constnntl;  and  that  absoip- 
tion  was  retarded  atra  the  ealira  duninisbed  or  not 
increaeed. 

It  ia  alao  manifest  that  in  all  aural  inigatifHU  tiie 
stomach  acidity  is  relatively  diminished,  ^\'here  the 
amount  of  chyme  and  the  Bfuira  were  increased,  and  the 
salol  test  n^atire,  it  is  a  qoeation  whether  the  diminished 
acidity  was  not  due  in  part  to  increased  salivary  coutoit. 
In  a  special  tert,  the  subject  was  instmcted  not  to  swallow 
any  saliva  during  the  iirigHtioos.  The  result  oevertbelees 
was  the  same  as  regards  lowered  acidity,  although  there 
was  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  chyme. 

With  irrigations  in  the  supine  posture,  the  acidity  was 
absointely  diminished.  This  points  to  a  dimioished  pro- 
duction of  acid,  since  in  this  instance,  as  in  rotations 
with  the  subject  lying  supine,  the  saliva  was  not  increased. 
At  all  events  whatever  the  cause,  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  digestion  the  acidity  was  reduced. 

In  irrigations  with  the  subject  eittii^  upright,  absorp- 
tion from  the  stomach  was  elightly  delayed,  whilst  in  bi- 
lateral irrigations  with  the  subject  sitting  upright  the 
saliva,  though  increased,  did  not  at  all  react  for  iodin. 
This  shows  that  increased  stimulation  completely  inhibits 
absorption  and  perhaps  stimulates  the  pylorus  to  a  more 
tonic  state  of  contraction. 

The  diminished  salivation  observed  in  irrigations  in 
the  supine  poetare  is  explained  by  the  diminished  activity 
of  tbeotolithicapparatosin  decubitus  whereby  fewer  tonus 
impulses  are  sent  from  the  labyrinth  to  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  mechanisms  and  the  closely  related  centre  for 
salivary  secretion  in  the  medulla.  The  negative  reaction 
of  the  K  I  absorption  test  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
the  failure  of  salivary  secretion,  but  tiiis  does  not  at  all 
seem  probable.  In  a  later  test,  absorption  was  distinctly 
retarded. 

The  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  autal  irrigations  aSect  the  digestive  apparatus 
as  do  rotations  and  act  upon  the  self-same  mechanisms. 

3.  That,  as  in  rotntions,  dorsal  decubitus  tends  to  pre- 
vent nausea,  increased  salivation  and  vomiting  with  tJie 
"attendant  p^chi<;  distress,  but  does  not  prevent  the  inuDQ* 
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diate  eSects  of  UbTrinthine  irritation  or  depreesion  upon 
the  medullary  and  cerebellar  oentree  whereby  vertigo,  nys- 
ta^us,  cloeure  of  the  pyloms,  inhibition  of  normal  gas- 
tric secretion,  etc. ,  are  produced. 

The  Effects  of  Aurtd  Irrigattotu  Upon  Equilibration 

Witb  the  subject  sitting  upright  a  cold  irrigation  in 
the  left  ear  at  70°  F.  if  continued  for  a  time  varying  from 
2  to  4  minutes,  will  cause  lateral  inclination  of  the  head 
toward  the  left  shoulder  and  horizontal  nystagmuB  directed 
toward  the  right  with  a  Bubsidiaiy  rotary  element  against 
the  watch.  If  the  subject  keep  the  eyes  closed  during 
the  irrigation,  he  will  experience  a  sense  of  rototion 
about  t£e  long  axis  of  his  body  from  left  to  right. 
When  the  nystagmus  is  fully  developed,  external  objects 
appear  to  move  steadily  from  left  to  right  with  a  slight 
tendency  downward.  After  the  irrigation,  if  the  subject 
attempt  to  walk  he  will  deviate  toward  the  left,  though  after 
a  time  it  is  common  to  have  a  period  when  he  may  devi- 
ate toward  the  right.  This  is  a  reactionary  stage  corre- 
sponding to  the  aner-uystasmus  that  occurs  in  rotations. 
With  the  inclination  of  the  head  toward  the  left,  is  experi- 
enced a  sense  of  lightness  or  emptiness  in  the  right  side 
of  the  head  and  scalp,  and  a  corresponding  sense  of  dead 
weight  and  heaviness  in  the  left  side.  After  the  irriga- 
tion, as  the  vertigo  and  nystagmus  subside  they  can  be 
revived  by  tilting  the  head  from  side  to  side,  or  by  turn- 
ing the  eyes  strongly  upward  or  to  the  side  to  which  the 
nystagmus  was  directed. 

The  effects  of  cold  irrigations  of  the  left  ear  can  be 
readily  recognized  as  similar  in  eveiy  respect  to  the  pri- 
mary effects  of  rotation  about  the  long  axis  of  the  body 
from  left  to  right. 

In  an  irrigation  at  115°  or  120°  F.  given  in  the  leftear, 
similar  phenomena  will  be  observed,  only  in  this  instance 
the  lateral  inclination  of  the  head  will  be  toward  the  right 
and  tiie  horizontal  nystagmus  directed  toward  the  left 
with  a  rotary  element  witii  the  watch,  whilst  external  ob- 
fecte  will  appear  to  move  from  right  to  left  and  with  a 
slight  tendency  downward. 

The  effects  of  hot  irrigations  of  the  left  ear  are  tliQs 
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seen  to  be  identical  with  the  primaiy  effdcte  of  rotations 
about  the  long  axia  from  right  to  left. 

If  a  bilateral  irrigation  at  71°  F.  be  given  for  from  2 
to  4  minutee  to  a  normal  person  sitting  erect,  and  if  care 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  is 
the  same  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  fluid  enters  the  audi- 
tory canal  under  equal  pressure  on  either  side,  there  will 
be  no  horizontal  nyeta^ns  or  marked  deviation  of  the 
bead  or  eyes  to  one  side  more  than  the  other,  though  the 
head  on  tilting  may  feel  rather  heavy  on  either  side. 
There  will,  however,  be  a  steady  pull  of  the  head  forward 
on  the  cheet,  and  external  objects  will  appear  to  move  up 
and  down  or  away  from  the  subiect  in  the  mesial  plane. 
With  these  will  be  found  a  mild  degree  of  vertical  nystag- 
mus of  short  tan^  and  directed  toward  the  top  of  the 
head.  During  a  bilateral  irrigation  at  71°  F.  with  the  sub- 
ject  in  the  supine  posture  and  with  the  eyes  open,  the 
subject  felt  as  if  the  couch  were  falling  away  from  his 
body,  i.e.,  as  if  he  were  rotating  in  the  mesial  plane  "oc- 
ciput first."  If  the  eyes  be  cloeed  when  the  nystagmus 
is  in  full  activity,  the  subject  will  feel  his  body  moviiw 
up  and  down  in  the  mesial  plane  "see-aaw  fashion. 
Ihiring  the  nystagmua,  taming  the  opened  eyes  strongly  to 
one  side  or  the  other  may  develop  a  horizontal  nystagmuB 
with  a  rotary  element.  Turning  the  eyes  up  toward  the 
vertex  also  seems  to  a^ravate  the  vertical  nystagmus 
toward  the  top  of  the  head.  The  study  of  nystagmus  in 
the  irrigations  under  consideration  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  trials  in  various 
postures  that  one  can  convince  himself  of  the  true  direc- 
tion of  the  ocular  movements. 

The  general  effects  of  cold  bilateral  irri^tions  resemble 
the  primaiy  effects  of  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane  "occi- 
put first' '  or  the  secondary  effects  of  rotations  in  the  meeial 
plane  "face  first,"  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  rota- 
tions in  the  mesial  plane  ' '  face  first' '  the  after  nystagmus 
WBS  of  short  range  and  duration,  and  its  direction  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain. 

Bilateral  irrigations  at  115  to  120°  F.  cause  vertical 
nystagmus  directed  toward  the  feet.  Objects  seem  to  be 
moving  from  the  head  toward  the  feet  in  the  meeifd  plane. 
The  effects  of  these  irrigations  resemble  the  primary  effects 
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of  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane  ' '  face  first' '  or  the  second' 
ai7 effects  of  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane  "occiput  first. " 

With  the  subject  on  the  back  and  the  head  lowered  so 
HS  to  make  an  angle  of  85°  between  the  long  axis  of  the 
body  and  the  horizon,  irrigationa  of  the  left  ear  gave  the 
nsnal  phenomena  that  accompany  similar  irrigations  in 
the  supine  posture  with  the  body  in  the  borisontal  plane. 

ImgationB  of  the  left  ear  at  71°  F.  with  the  subject 
lying  on  the  left  side  caused  the  nsnal  horizontal  nyetae- 
mus  toward  the  right  with  objects  appearing  to  move  in 
tiie  same  direction.  If  during  the  irrigation  the  dosed 
eyes  were  directed,  as  tiiongh  looking  at  an  object  straight 
in  frtmt  of  the  face,  tiie  subject  felt  his  body  moving  back 
and  forth  in  the  mesial  plane,  but  the  head  at  all  times 
seemed  to  be  lower  than  the  feet.  With  the  closed  eyee 
directed  to  the  left,  the  subject  felt  his  body  revolving  in  the 
mesial  plane  face  forward.  With  the  closed  eyes  directed 
to  t^e  right  he  felt  his  body  revolving  about  ita  long  axis 
from  left  to  right.  These  phenomena  show  that  turning 
the  eyes  strongly  to  one  side  or  the  other  not  only  inhibits 
or  ei^ances  the  movements  of  the  characteristic  nystag- 
mus, but  in  the  case  of  inhibition  of  the  typical  fonn 
tends  to  develop  a  latent  vertical  nystagmus.  Thus  turn- 
ing the  eyes  to  the  right  evidently  exaggerated  the  hori- 
Eontal  nystagmus  to  tiie  right  which  it  is  well  known  it 
always  does,  and  the  subject  felt  his  body  rotating  about 
its  long  axis  from  left  to  right.  Voltmtarily  fixing  the 
eyes  in  front,  tends  also  to  inhibit  the  horizontal  element 
directed  to  the  right  and  partially  develops  the  latent 
vertical  nystagmus  with  its  associate  sense  of  motion  of 
the  head  and  feet  backward  and  forward  in  the  mesial 
plane.  Turning  the  eyes  strongly  to  the  left  completely 
inhibits  the  lateral  horizontal  element  directed  to  the  right, 
whilst  it  allows  the  latent  vertical  element  free  play  which 
in  this  instance  was  directed  toward  the  feet  evoking  the 
associated  sense  of  motion  of  the  body  "face  first"  in  the 
mesial  plane.  The  causation  of  these  phenomena  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

In  irrigations  of  the  left  ear  at  117°  F  with  the  subject 
lying  on  the  left  side,  objecto  seemed  to  move  from  the  feet 
toward  the  head  with  a  slight  deviation  toward  the  right. 
With  eyes  closed  and  directed  straight  ahead,  the  subject 
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felt  his  body  revolviBg  about  its  long  axis  from  right  to 
left.  With  the  closed  eyes  directed  to  the  left,  he  felt 
himself  revolving  about  the  long  axis  of  bia  body  from 
right  to  left.  With  the  closed  eyes  directed  to  the  right, 
he  felt  his  body  revolving  in  the  mesial  plane  "occiput 
first."  After  uie  irrigation  external  objects  seemed  to 
move  about  hia  body  and  in  front  of  hie  face  overhia  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  the  watch,  i.e.,  in  the 
coronal  plane.  Here  again  ie  evidence  of  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  three  forms  of  nystagmus,  viz.,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  rotary,  any  one  of  which  may  be  enhanced  at 
the  expense  of  tiie  otber  two  by  turning  the  eyes  in  the 
direction  calculated  to  favor  it.  The  fact  tiiat  at  the  on- 
set of  the  irrigation,  external  objects  appeared  to  move 
from  the  feet  toward  the  head  ia  to  be  attributed  to  volun- 
tary  fixation  inhibiting  the  horizontal,  but  not  affecting 
the  rotaty  nystagmus.  Risien-Russell'"  found,  after  ex- 
clusion of  tlie  If^ral  movements  of  the  eyes,  that  the  only 
other  movements  represented  in  the  frontal  ocular  areas 
of  the  dog  and  cat  were  the  upward  movements.  It  seems 
therefore  that  these  animals,  and  perhaps  those  higher  in 
the  scale,  have  power  to  inhibit  voluntarily  side  to  side 
movements  of  the  eyes  and  vertical  movements  directed 
from  above  downward,  whilst  the  power  to  inhibit  volun- 
tarily other  ocular  reflex  movements  is  wanting.  There  is 
evidence  that  in  man  the  power  of  voluntary  control  of  up- 
ward vertical,  and  of  rotary  movements  of  the  eyes  is  less 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  movements. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  most  forms  of 
vertigo,  straining  the  eyes  upward  tends  to  aggravate  the 
distress,  whilst  few  if  any  have  the  power  of  turning  the 
eyes  voluntarily  upon  the  horizontal  antoro-poaterior  axis. 

It  is  also  in  part  due  to  the  feebleness  of  voluntary  con- 
trol of  the  upward  movements  of  the  eyes  that  rotation  in 
the  mesial  plane  with  the  "occiput  first"  causes  such 
furious  primary  nystagmus  and  distress,  whereas  rotations 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  "face  first"  cause  bat  little 
nystagmus  or  distress. 

Irrigation  of  the  left  ear  at  72°  F.  for  6  minutes,  with 
the  subject  lying  supine,  cauaed  the  usual  mixed  nystag- 
mus, with  the  horizontal  element  directed  to  the  right,  and 
the  rotary  element  against  the  watch.    With  the  eyes  turned 
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to  the  left  daring  the  irrigiition,  external  objects  seemed 
to  move  from  the  floor  to  tin"  ceiling,  i.e.,  ih  the  meeial 
plane  from  behind  fonvHid.  On  looking  straight  ahead, 
objects  seemed  to  move  from  1pft  to  right  in  a  plane  at 
ri^t  angles  to  the  long  axin  of  the  body.  On  looking  to 
the  right,  objects  seemed  to  move  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  wheel-like  motion  in  tlie  coronal  plane,  i.e.,  against 
the  watch. 

When  the  eyes  were  clos<il  and  allowed  to  aflsumo  any 
position,  the  subject  felt  his  body  rotating  in  the  coronal 
plane  against  the  watch  with  an  added  slight  up  and  down 
motion  of  the  head  and  feet  in  the  mesial  plane,  and  a 
feeling  that  the  head  was  lower  than  the  feet.  Every  in- 
spiration seemed  to  influence  this  np  and  down  motion  of 
the  body.  With  eyes  closed  and  turned  to  the  left,  the 
subject  felt  his  body  rotating  in  the  coronal  plane  with 
tlie  watch.  He  felt  also  a  slight  sense  of  rotation  about 
tlie  long  axis  from  right  to  left,  and  his  head  seemed  to 
be  lower  tban  his  feet.  With  eyes  closed  and  directed 
straight  ahead,  be  felt  his  body  rotating  in  the  coronal 
plane,  with  or  against  thewatch,  and  moving  up  and  down 
in  the  mesial  plane  in  seesaw  fashion  eveiy  time  he 
breathed.  With  closed  eyes  turned  to  the  right,  he  felt 
his  head  on  a  level  with  his  feet,  and  alao  felt  himself  tum- 
ii^  in  the  coronal  plane  against  the  watch,  with  or  with- 
out a  slight  sense  of  rotation  about  the  Jong  axis  from  left 
to  right.  After  the  irrigation  it  seemed  to  the  subject  as 
if  only  the  right  side  of  his  body  was  in  contact  witli  the 
couch,  which  is  the  ecjuivalent  of  a  tendency  of  the  body 
to  rotate  from  left  to  right  upon  the  long  axis. 

Here,  again,  is  seen  the  influence  of  turning  the  eyes  in 
certain  directions  upon  the  subjective  interpretation  of 
disturbances  in  e(}uilibrium.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  turning  the  open  (and  closed)  eyes  to  the 
right  permitted  the  rotary  nystagmus  against  the  watch  to 
overslmdow  the  horizonte^  element  toWrd  the  right,  thus 
caosiog  external  objects  to  appear  to  travel  in  a  circle  in 
the  ooional  plane  when  the  eyes  are  open,  and  giving  the 
subject  a  sense  of  rotation  of  hia  body  in  the  same  direc- 
tion when  the  eyes  are  closed.  The  phenomena  are  readily 
explained  upon  principles  laid  down  in  another  chapter 
based  partly  on  the  arrangement  and  insertion  of  the  ocu- 
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lar  moBcles.  On  opening  the  eyes  during  irri^icois  at  70° 
and  71°  F.  in  the  left  ear,  the  following  conditions  were  ob- 
served: With  the  eyes  directed  etraight  ahead,  there  was 
horizontal  nystagmus  with  a  rotary  element  toward  the 
right  and  against  the  watch  respectively;  with  the  eyes 
turned  to  the  left  the  horizontol  nystagmua  was  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  rotary  jerks  seemed  to  be  with  the  watch, 
or  at  least  the  jerks  against  the  watch  were  considerably 
slowed  down;  with  the  eyes  turned  to  the  right,  there  was 
horizontal  nystagmus  to  the  right,  with  marked  rotary  nys- 
tagmus against  the  watch.  At  times  the  latter  over' 
shadowed  the  former. 

In  irrigations  of  the  left  ear  at  118°  F.  for  6  minutes, 
with  the  subject  lying  supine,  the  following  observations 
were  made:  With  eyes  cloeedand  directed  straight  ahead, 
the  subject  felt  his  bodv  revolving  in  the  coronal  plane 
with  or  against  the  watch,  together  with  a  sense  of  seesaw 
movement  up  and  down  from  side  to  side  about  the  long 
axis.  With  eyes  closed  and  turned  strongly  to  the  left, 
the  subject  felt  his  body  rotating  in  the  coronal  plane  with 
the  watch,  together  wiUi  a  sense  of  rotation  about  the  long 
axis  from  right  to  left.  With  eyes  closed  and  turned  to 
the  ri^t,  he  felt  himself  rotating  in  the  coronal  plane 
against  the  wat«h,  but  without  any  sense  of  motion  about 
the  long  axis. 

Irrigations  were  practised  to  show  that  the  temperature 
of  the  fluid  is  the  important  factor  in  causing  nystagmus 
and  disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  not  the  force  under 
which  the  fluid  entered  the  auditory  canal.  Thus  irriga- 
tions at  66°  F.  with  the  irrigating  receptacle  just  sva&- 
ciently  above  the  ear  to  insure  a  flow,  gave  the  character- 
istic nystagmus,  inclination  of  the  bead,  etc.  An  irriga- 
tion at  66°  F.  was  then  given  with  the  receptacle  at  18 
inches  above  the  auditoty  canal.  The  results  were  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding,  but  perhaps  a  little  accentuated. 
Irrigations  at  101°  F.  were  given  with  the  receptacle  just 
above  the  level  of  the  ear  and  at  a  height  of  4?  feet  above  it. 
In  neither  instance  was  there  nystagmus,  displacement  of 
the  head,  vertigo,  or  disturbance  of  equilibrium.  With 
the  fluid  under  a  pressure  of  43  feet,  the  blood-pressure 
was  raised  noticeably,  and  the  vessels  along  the  handle  of 
the  malleus  immediately  after  the  irrigations  were  much 
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contracted,  Jnrtasin  hot  and  cold  irrigations.  From  these 
experiments  it  is  evident  that  tiie  temperatore  of  the  irri- 
gt^ng  fluid  is  the  chief  active  factor  m  causing  hLbyrin- 
Uiine  reactions  in  aural  irrigations,  the  immediate  rise  in 
blood-pressure  when  the  fluid  enters  the  canal  under  press- 
ore  being  an  effect  common  to  powerfnl  sensory  stimuli 
applied  anjrwhere  at  the  periphery.  It  is  also  evident 
l^t  changes  in  the  circulation  are  merely  concomitants 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  labyrinthine  phenomena. 

Cool  irrigations  were  given  in  the  left  ear,  to  determine 
a  point  well  below  the  neutral  temperature,  at  which  even 
a  prolonged  irrigation  had  no  effect  in  causing  nystagmus, 
etc.  Then  the  right  ear  was  experimented  with,  to  deter- 
mine a  point  above  the  neutral  point,  at  which  prolonged 
irrigation  did  not  cause  nystagmus,  etc.  Thus  safe  limits 
were  established  for  the  left  and  right  ears  at  89°  F.  and 
107°  F.  respectively.  Irrigation  of  each  ear  separately 
with  water  at  89°  F.  and  at  107°  F.  for  8  minutes  caused 
no  nystagmus  or  disturbance  of  equilibrium.  A  bilateral 
irrigation  was  now  given  with  water  at  89°  F.  for  the  left, 
and  at  107°  F.  for  the  right  ear,  all  other  conditions  and 
circumstances  being  the  same  as  in  the  preliminaiy  uni- 
lateral irrigations.  8oon  alter  the  commencement  of  the 
irrigation  Uierewas mixed nystagmusdirected to  the  right 
and  against  the  watch,  with  external  objects  appearing  to 
move  rapidly  to  the  right  and  downward.  The  head  was 
displaced  laterally  to  the  left  and  the  subject  felt  dizzy, 
nauseated  and  exhausted.  These  irrigations  ^ere  repeated 
a  number  of  times  with  similar  resulte. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  clear  that  the  labyrinthine 
disturbances  depend  for  their  causation  rather  npoa  the 
relative  differences  in  temperature  of  the  fluid  used  on 
either  side  than  upon  any  absolute  degree  of  heat  or  cold. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  a  constant  labyrinthine  tonus 
is  in  operation  controlling  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
head  and  eyes,  and  also  perhaps  of  much  more  extensive 
parts  of  the  body.  And  since  bilateral  hot  and  cold  irri< 
gations  do  not  cause  horizontal  nystagmus  or  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  head,  it  is  evident  that  in  auial  irriga- 
tions the  cause  of  the  nystagmus  and  of  the  disorders  of 
equilibrium  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  irritability  of 
the  peripheral  nerve  endings    (receptors),   whereby  the 
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evenly  adjuated  balanced  mechaniams  that  mediate  lal^ 
rinthine  tonua  are  temporarily  deranged  and  norma)  im- 
pulaee  evoked  by  acta  of  equilibration  or  locomotion  in 
one  labyrinth  or  tbo  other  have  an  abnormal  effect,  de- 
pending upon  the  condition  of  the  labyrinthine  receptors 
in  which  they  originate,  i.e.,  whether  the  irritability  of 
the  receptors  of  one  side  is  relatively  increaaed  or  dimin- 
ished Bfi  compared  with  existing  conditions  in  the  recep- 
tors of  opposite  labyrinth. 

The  vertical  nystagmae  and  the  displacement  of  the 
head  forward  and  oackward  that  occur  in  bilateral  cold  or 
hot  irrigations  rather  snpport  than  contravene  this  view 
since,  as  shall  be  shown  later,  they  depend  upon  depres- 
sion or  exaltation  of  the  receptors  of  one  limb  (viz.i 
those  of  the  ampullte  of  both  superior  semicircular  canals) 
of  the  balanced  mechanism  controlling  movementu  in  the 
mesial  plane,  thereby  relatively  enhancing  or  depressing 
the  irritability  of  the  receptors  of  the  opposed  limb,  viz., 
those  of  the  ampuU*  of  both  pcwterior  semicircular  canals. 

In  other  words,  bilateral  cold  irrigations  tend  to  depress 
the  sensoiy  terminals,  i.e.,  to  heighten  the  threshold 
value  in  uie  receptors  of  the  ampiUlte  of  the  superior 
canals,  thereby  lowering  relatively  the  threshold  vfune  in 
the  receptors  of  their  functional  opponents,  viz.,  the  pos- 
terior canals.  Similarly  bilateral  hot  irrigations  tend  to 
lower  the  threshold  value  in  the  receptors  of  the  superior 
canals,  thereby  relatively  raising  that  of  the  receptors  in 
the  posterior  canals. 

Besides  the  disorders  idready  mentioned  as  following 
aural  irrigations,  disturbances  of  co-ordination  were  also 
observed  at  times.  For  movements  not  particularly  in- 
volved in  acts  of  equilibration,  such  as  touchingthe  tip  of 
the  finger  to  the  nose,  the  co-ordination  was  perfect,  pro- 
viding  the  subject  had  a  good  basis  of  sapport,  such  as 
sitting  on  a  chair,  so  that  the  body  as  s  whole  could  be 
easily  steadied  without  any  great  effort  and  thus  supply  a 
reliable  fulcrum  for  the  arm  movemente.  At  times  in 
walking,  the  subjects'  "footing  was  not  sure,  "and  the  co- 
ordination for  gross  hand  movements  was  impaired.  The 
subject  on  walking  afterirrigations,  frequently  complained 
of  a  "sleepy  feeling"  in  the  legs,  and  a  weakness  about 
the  kneea.     Occasionally  in  walking  he  erred  in  calcnlft* 
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ting  the  distance  of  his  heel  from  the  floor.  How  much 
ol  tiiese  symptoms  wfu  dae  to  the  nystagmue  and  general 
weakness  it  would  be  difficult  to  state,  but  it  is  certain 
tiiat  in  general  the  co-ordination  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
even  in  walking,  was  slightly,  if  at  all,  impaiied.  The 
position  of  the  feet  and  hands  in  space  was  well  recognized, 
the  chief  trouble  being  to  keep  the  head  perpendicular  and 
so  to  presetve  rectilinear  locomotion,  for  the  deviations  in 
walking  seemed  to  be  due  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  to  the 
deviation  or  displacement  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body. 

The  knee-jerks  showed  no  constant  marked  deviations 
from  the  normal.  Occasionally  there  was  slightly  in- 
creased activity  upon  the  side  toward  which  lateral  devi- 
ation of  the  h^d  occurred.  Sensation  was  unaffected,  ex- 
cept forthepanesthesiEealreadymentioned,  and  an  extreme 
bypersestheeia  that  frequently  developed  in  the  external 
auditory  canal,  noted  especially  in  hot  irrigations.  So 
great  was  this  at  times,  that  the  slightest  toudi  of  the  irri- 
gating nozzle  was  excruciatingly  painful.  In  some  sub- 
jects in  whom  the  membrana  tympani  was  intact,  cold 
irrigations  also,  after  a  few  minutes,  caused  such  intense 
pain  referred  to  the  middle  ear,  that  the  irrigations  had 
to  be  suspended. 

The  panesthesife  of  the  scalp  and  side  of  the  neck  and 
body  that  occur  with  irrigations  have  been  already  alluded 
to.  -They  are  described  by  the  subject  as  a  feeling  of  numb- 
ness  or  emptiness  in  one  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  usually 
upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  toward  which  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  head  occurs.  This  is  frequently  coupled 
with  asenseof  "drawing"  of  the  muscles  {voluntary  com- 
pensation) upon  that  side  and  a  sense  of  dead  weight  or 
heaviness  upon  the  side  toward  which  lateral  deviation  of 
the  head  takes  place. 

Pareestheeite,  referred  to  the  homolateral  half  of  the 
head,  also  occur  when  the  external  auditory  canal  is 
plugged,  so  that  free  access  of  air  and  liquids  to  the  tym- 
panic membrane  and  the  adjacent  area  of  the  external 
auditory  canal  is  prevented.  This  was  done  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  cold  irrigations  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  drum  membrane, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  canal  immediately  contiguous  to 
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it,  would  cause  nyvtagaatB  or  diBtoilmioe  of  eqailibrinm. 
Under  these  cmmniataooee  iirigaticnB  in  the  left  ear  at  74° 
F.  for  4  minutes  were  withoot  eSeeL  The  vatfy  reeolt  was  a 
pecnliar  ranpUness  or  lightneaa  all  over  the  left  side  of  the 
bead  accompanied  by  antophonj.  The  feeling  ia  well 
known  to  those  who  have  had  inuammatoiy  exQdatione  in 
the  tympanmn.  It  seeme  to  be  due  to  the  relatively  in- 
creased bone  conduction  whereby,  on  account  of  the  duiiin- 
ished  air  conduction,  impressions,  ordinarily  not  heard, 
reaching  the  peripheral  auditory  apparatus  on  that  side 
by  way  of  the  cranial  bones  becrone  relatively  exaggerated 
b^  exclusion  of  the  tym[^um  as  a  means  of  communica- 
titm  of  sound  vibratiouB  in  the  usual  way. 

Similarly  the  ear  canals  were  plugged  to  study  the 
effects  upon  equilibrium  when  the  subject  dived  under 
water.  There  was  no  noticeable  disturbaiice  observed,  but 
when  only  one  ear  canal  was  plugged,  a  sense  of  ranptinees 
or  lightness  upon  that  eide  was  experienced.  This  was 
accompanied  by  autophony.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
tiie  cochlear  receptors  also  mediate  some  kind  of  tonus, 
and  that  these  receptors  on  either  side  of  the  body  stand 
to  efich  other  in  the  relation  of  balanced  mechanisms. 

It  was  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  in  pereons  well 
beyond  middle  life  and  in  those  suffering  from  general 
arterio-Bcleroeis  as  well  as  those  suffering  from  "nerve 
deafness, ' '  irrigations  are  not  so  potent  in  producii^  the 
characteristic  disturbances  as  similar  irrigations  practised 
on  younger  individuals.  In  a  case  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
in  the  begitming  of  the  ataxic  stage,  the  sensitiveness  of 
ihe  labyrinthine  mechanisms  was  distinctly  increased. 

In  a  person  subject  to  gastric  crises  of  tabetic  origin, 
but  in  whom  the  stage  of  ataxia  had  not  yet  set  in,  h<rt 
and  cold  irrigations  had  but  little  effect.  All  forms  of 
deafness  seemed  to  be  temporarily  improved,  especially  by 
hot  irrigations  graded  carefully  to  reach  the  point  ol  efG.- 
cieni^.  Little  permanent  good  perhaps  is  to  be  expected 
in  professional  and  senile  deafness.  Here  the  cause  isdue 
primarily  to  disease  of  the  cochlear  nerve  as  shown  by 
Haberman  and  Alexander."**  Nevertheless,  since  circula- 
tory cbai^fes  and  disesse  of  the  blood-vessels  are  seldom 
wanting,  and  especially  since  absence  of  collateral  anasto- 
moses is  one  of  the  chief  factors  causing  the  ' '  elective  vul- 
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nembility"  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  it  8eemB  that  anything 
which  offera  hope  of  even  temporarily  improving  the  cir- 
culation in  the  internal  ear,  without  adding,  as  many 
druga  undoubtedly  do,  to  the  danger  of  nerve  degeneiation, 
ehoold  be  welcomed. 

Daring  and  after  aural  irrigation  of  s  degree  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  equilibrium,  it  was  observed  that,  to  resisted 
movement,  the  subject  was  much  stronger  on  the  side  to- 
ward which  the  head  inclined.  Thus  with  cold  irrigations 
of  tiie  left  ear,  slight  force  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
was  sufficient  to  displace  it  toward  the  left,  whilst  it  took 
much  greater  force  applied  on  the  left  side  to  displace  the 
head  toward  the  right.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  subject's 
tnusclea  acted  strongly  and  together,  whilst  in  Hie  former 
there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  combined  action  ob  manifested 
by  inefficiency  and  ^'erky  irregularities  in  the  muscular 
contractions.  Cold  irrigations  seem  therefore  to  displace 
the  head  laterally  by  an  impairment  of  function  of  the 
muBclea  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  which  tend  to 
hold  the  head  in  ihe  erect  position.  Hot  irrigations  seem, 
on  the  otber  hand,  to  act  by  enhancing  the  muscular  func- 
tion upon  the  contralateral  side. 

The  conclusions  are : 

1.  That  the  phenomena  of  aural  irrigations  are,  in  aU 
eflsential  re^>ects,  analogous  to  those  caused  by  rotations. 
Thus:  (a)  Irrigation  of  the  left  b&t  with  cold  water  is 
equivalent  to  the  primary  effects  of  rotation  about  the  long 
axis  from  left  to  right,  (b)  Irri^tion  of  the  left  ear  with 
hot  water  is  equivalent  to  the  primary  effects  of  rotation 
about  the  long  axis  from  right  to  left,  (c)  Bilateral  irri- 
gation with  cold  water  is  equivalent  to  the  primaiy  effects 
of  rotation  in  the  mesial  plane  "occiput  first"  (relative 
stimulation  of  the  ampullarjr  receptors  of  the  posterior 
canals),  (d)  Bilateral  irrigation  with  hotwater  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  primary  effects  of  rotation  in  the  mesial  plane 
"face  first"  (absolute stimulationof  the  ampullary  recep- 
tors of  the  superior  canals) . 

2.  That  reactionary  secondary  phenomena  may  occur 
after  aural  irrigations  as  after  rotations,  but  Uiat  with  the 
former  their  appearance  is  slower  and  much  less  manifest 
than  with  the  latter. 

<B.  That  in  aural  irrigations,  as  in  rotations,  ther^  are 
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Tmrioiu  fonns  of  sobsidiaiy  or  latmt  nystagmas  pTGeent, 
simaltaneoaBlj  with  the  t^pe  or  ctHnbination  which  is 
dominuit  and  characteristic  for  certain  imgationa,  and 
fw  rotatiMU  in  a  certain  plane  and  ditection;  that  by 
toming  the  closed  ejea  in  certaindiiectiona,  the  dominant 
combination  may  be  inhibited,  thereby  allowing  one  of 
the  other  forms  of  nystagmus  to  impress  the  aubject,  and 
00  b^et  the  subjective  sense  of  motion  oanally  associated 
with  that  particular  type  of  nyetagmiu. 

8.  That  the  tempentme  of  the  irrigating  flaid  is  the 
important  factor  in  causing  the  labyrinthine  ph^iomena 
in  aural  irrigations. 

4.  That  in  the  tateial  deviations  of  the  head,  cold  irri- 
ptions  act  by  depressing  the  function  of  the  mosdes  on 
me  opposite  side  of  the  neck  and  bead,  whilst  hot  irriga- 
tions act  by  etihancingthe  muscular efi^iency  or  tonus  on 
the  oontralateial  side. 

6.  That  each  labyrinth  ezert»  reflezly  a  nicely  adjusted 
tonus  on  the  related  musclee  that  control  the  equilibrium 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body ;  that  aural  irriga- 
tions act  by  alteration  of  the  normaJ  irritability  of  the 
labyrinthine  receptors  on  one  side  or  the  other,  whereby 
the  evenly  adjosted  mechanisms  of  labyrinthine  tonus  on 
either  side  of  the  body  are  deranged,  and  afferent  im- 
pulses, evoked  by  ordinary  acts  of  equilibration  or  loco- 
motion have  an  abnormal  value,  enhanced  or  the  opposite; 
that  aa  a  consequence,  abnormal  responses  on  the  part  of 
the  related  muscles  result,  depending  upon  the  relative 
condition  of  irritability  that  obtains  in  the  labyrinthine 
receptors  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  irritability 
of  the  corresponding  receptors  in  the  opposite  labyrinth. 

6.  That  ^le  disturbances  of  co-ordination  that  aecom- 

ny  aural  irrigations  affect  mainly  movements  of  the 
y  calculated  to  steady  the  upper  portion  of  the  bod^ 
upon  a  lower  fixed  portion,  and  that  consequently  there  is 
no  true  inco-ordi nation  of  the  feet  or  hands. 

7.  That  sensory  stimulation  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  is  not  the  cause  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of 
aural  irrigations. 

8.  That  hot  and  cold  irrigations  act  by  increasing  and 
depressing  respectively  the  irritability  of  the  labvrinthine 
receptors ;  that  these  effects  are  brought  about  by  direct 
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oonduction  throagh  Uie  osseooB  strnctiire  aituated  just 
above  the  attachment  of  the  membraoa  t^pani  where  lie, 
IB  close  proximity  to  the  Borface,  the  horizontal  semicirca- 
lar  canal  with  ite  ampulla  and  the  ampolla  of  the  superior 
semicircular  canal,  the  macula  of  tiie  utricle  being  in 
dose  proximity. 

0.  That  aural  irrisationB  are  accompanied  by  partes- 
thesiffi  of  the  neck  and  scalp  which  are  fairly  chu'acteris- 
tic  and  conetant  in  their  relations  to  the  labyrinth  affected, 
and  which  indicate  probably  impaired  cerebellar  function. 

10.  That  aural  irrigations  are  a  possible  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  "nerve"  and  other  forms  of  deafness  where 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  ordinary  methods;  and 
that  they  may  possibly  help  in  arresting  the  prepress  of 
d^eneration  by  enhancing  the  local  circulation. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  AURAL  IRRIGATIONS  UPON  THE 
EYES 

The  effect  of  tmxai  irrigations  upon  the  papil§  was 
Btadied.  The  resnlta,  however,  whilst  usually  striking 
were  by  no  means  uniform.  The  aeqaence  of  the 
phenomena  in  oold  irrigationa  (62°-76°F.)  most  fre- 
gnently  appefu«d  to  be  oa  follows :  The  first  effect  imme- 
diately following  impact  of  the  fluid  against  the  interior 
of  the  external  auditory  canal  waa  dilatation.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  constriction,  first  upon  the  side  of  irri- 
gation  and  later  upon  the  opposite  side.  After  a  period 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds  both  pupils  again  became 
dilated.  From  this  point  on,  there  was  usually  a  oondi- 
tion  of  alternating  dilatation  and  constriction  (bippus), 
ihe  average  size  of  the  pupils  being  that  of  moderate  con- 
striction. The  bippus  was  studied  under  a  strong  light 
from  the  ophthalmoscope  and  in  moderate  daylight.  In 
cold  irrigations  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  pupil  npcm 
the  side  of  ini^tion  to  constriction  aa  compared  with  its 
fellow,  though  in  some  inertancee  it  was  the  larger  of  the 
two.  During  the  irrigations  there  was  congestion  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  both  eyes,  but  more  marked  upon  the  side 
of  irrigation. 

Immediately  following  cold  irrigations,  the  pupils  in 
many  instances  became  constricted  on  closing  ihe  eyes, 
but  one  minute  after  the  irrigation  the  pupils  did  not  con- 
tract but  rather  dilated  somewhat  on  closing  the  eyes. 
The  constriction  of  the  pupils  on  closing  the  eyes  accords 
with  a  general  tendency  to  sleep  during  the  irrigations 
when  the  eyes  were  kept  open  only  witii  an  effort. 

In  hot  irrigations  (IIS^-IIQ"  F.)  the  pupillary  phe- 
nomena were  similar  to  those  in  cold  irrigations,  but  uiere 
seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  relative  constriction  in  the 
pnpU  on  the  contralateral  side.  ■ 
860 
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In  a  bilateral  irrigation  at  79°  F.  in  the  left,  and  107° 
F.  in  the  right  ear,  the  left  pupil  was  largerthan  the  right. 
Closing  the  eyea  seemed  at  times  to  revive  the  waning 
ByinptoiiiB  of  difiturbances,  whilst  at  othertimes  it  tended 
to  relieve  them. 

The  above  oonclnfliona  were  baaed  upon  nnmerons 
obeervatioiis  made  in  the  general  stady  of  iirigationa. 
Later,  a  series  of  irrigations  was  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  A  more  specialized  attempt  in  the  study  of  the  pupillary 
reactions.  Irrigations  were  practised  with  the  subject 
Wing  supine,  and  in  such  a  position,  that  a  moderate  uni- 
form daylight  illuminated  both  eyes.  In  some  of  the  ir- 
rigations, b^  carefully  plugging  the  inner  third  of  the 
external  auditory  canal  with  non-absorbent  cotton,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  avoid  contact  with  the  membrana  tympani, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  differentiate  the  efltects  of  thermic 
stimulation  of  the  seneory  nerves  of  the  canal  from  those 
due  to  labyrinthine  etimulation.  The  pupils  were  ob- 
served, and  rough  drawings  made  from  them  before,  at  the 
onset  of,  during,  and  after  each  irrigation.  The  hippus 
was  also  studied,  and  an  attempt  made  to  measure  the 
duration  and  extent  of  the  alternating  variations.  The 
pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure  were  also  observed  during 
some  of  the  irrigations.  In  some  instances  during  the 
irrieationa  the  pnpil  reactions  in  accommodation  were  also 
shiaied- 

As  the  mechanisms  of  pupillary  dilatation  and  con- 
striction are  somewhat  complex,  and  as  there  is  by  no 
means  a  general  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  their  modua 
operandi,  the  observations  made  in  this  last  series  of  irri- 
gations are  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail. 

Irrigation  at  117°  F.,  with  the  ear  partially  stuffed™ 
Papila  before  irrigation  were  moderately  dilated  the 
left  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  right.  At  onset  of 
irrigation  the  pupils  were  somewhat  contracted,  with 
the  left  a  little  smaller  than  the  right.  Later  on  the 
pupils  grew  still  smaller  and  remained  small  and  of 
equal  size.  During  the  progress  of  the  irrigation  liiere 
was  hippos  of  very  short  range,  and  occurring  at  intervals 
of  from  1  to  8  seconds.  "Hie  pupils  were  smaller  if 
anything,  and  equal,  and  did  not  dilate  much  in  fixation 
for  diatwce.     One  minute  after  irrigation  the  pupils  were 
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dilated  almost  to  the  degree  observed  before  irrigatiottaod 
now  tbey  were  equal.  Tbe  subject  felt  numb  and  cold  in 
tlie  left  side  of  the  head. 

Irrigationat  117°  F.  with  no  Btafiing  in  the  ear.  Befote 
irrigation  tbe  pupils  were  moderately  large,  the  left 
being  sLightiy  the  larger.  At  the  onset  of  irrigation  the 
pupilB  showed  no  change  for  half  a  minute.  Daring 
the  irrigation  the  pnpila  were  somewhat  contracted 
the  left  being  still  a  little  the  larger.  The  hippne  cycle 
extended  over  a  period  of  4  seconds,  Four-fifttiB  of  the 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  phase  of  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  the  resting  stage  before  the  next  dilatation, 
whilst  one-fifth  of  the  time  was  consumed  in  the  actual 
process  of  dilatation.  The  dilatation,  therefore,  was  more 
active  than  tbe  constriction,  and  its  extent  was  about  one- 
foortti  of  tbe  width  of  the  iris.  At  this  stage  the  pupils 
were  still  smaller  and  equal.  During  fixation  for 
distance,  tbe  pupils  dilated  somewhat  and  the  range  of 
the  hippus  was  diminished.  After  irrigation  the  pupils 
began  to  widen,  and  the  hippus  ceased.  Three  minutes 
after  irrigation  tbe  pupils  were  equal  and  about  as  large 
as  they  were  before  irrigation. 

Irrigation  at  76°  F.  without  stuffing  in  the  ear.  Before 
irrigation  the  pupils  were  moderately  large  and  equal. 
At  onset  of  irrigation  the  pupils  showea  no  change. 
During  irrigation  the  pupils  were  slightly  constricted, 
the  left  more  so  than  the  right.  Intermittent  nystagmic 
movements;  no  hippus  present.  Pupils  contracted  in  ac- 
commodation for  near  vision;  the  subject  was  drowsy; 
the  eyelids  were  constantly  closing. 

Irrigation  at  65°  F.  with  ear  plugged.  Before  irriga" 
tion  the  pupils  were  moderately  large,  the  left  being  tbe 
larger.  At  this  time  there  was  hippus  of  wide  range.  In 
the  stage  of  constriction,  the  pupils  still  further  contracted 
in  fixation  for  near  vision  (accommodation)  and  dilated 
in  fixation  for  distance,  but  only  to  an  extent  correspond- 
ing with  that  to  which  they  had  previously  contracted 
for  near  vision.  In  other  words,  in  fixation  for  distance, 
the  pupil  could  not  relax  the  constrictor  effect  to  any  ex- 
tent, whilst  in  fixation  for  near  vision,  the  pupil  could 
contract  still  further.  Fixation  for  distance  seems  to 
make  the  subject  drowsy.  The  pulse-rate  was  72  and  th« 
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blood-preesare  105.  At  the  onset  of  the  irrigation,  tite 
pupils  showed  no  appreciable  change  in  size,  though  the 
blood-pieesure  rose  to  llSwith  apnlse-Tateof  79.  During 
the  irrigation  the  pupils  showed  littlfl,  if  any,  change  in 
size.     Hippus  of  short  range  was  present. 

ImgatJon  at  66°  F.  without  plowing  the  ear.  Before 
irrigation,  the  pupils  were  moderately  large,  the  left 
being  alightly  the  larger.  There  was  some  hippus  present. 
The  blood-pressure  was  116  and  the  pulse-rata  80.  At  the 
onset  of  the  irrigation,  the  pupils  were  constricted 
somewhat,  the  left  more  bo  than  tiie  right.  Hippus  of  short 
range  was  present.  The  blood-pressure  was  125,  and  the  , 
pnlse-rata  80.  During  irrigation  the  pupils  became  still 
more  constricted,  the  left  being  still  the  smaller.  Hip- 
pus of  short  range  was  present.  There  was  conjunctiviil 
congestion  more  marked  in  the  left  eye. 

Irrigation  at  119°  F.  with  the  ear  stuffed.  Before 
irrigation,  the  pupils  were  moderately  large,  the  left 
being  the  larger.  Each  pupil  contracted  to  light,  but  the 
left  showed  at  times  a  tendency  not  to  contract.  The 
blood-pressure  was  105  and  the  pulse-rate  76.  At  the  on- 
set of  irrigation  the  pupils  showed  no  change.  Both  con- 
tracted for  near  vision.  During  irriaatioc  the  pupils 
became  somewhat  constricted,  the  left  being  stiU  the 
larger.  One  minute  after  irrigation,  the  pupils  were 
about  as  they  were  before  the  irrigation. 

Irrigation  at  1 19°  F.  without  plugging  the  ear.  Before 
irrigation,  the  pupils  were  small  and  equal.  Hippus  was 
present  and  was  of  a  twofold  variety.  Excursions  of  long 
range  occurred  every  6  to  10  seconds,  the  dilatation  being 
executed  in  three  or  four  bounds  with  the  constricting 
phase  setting  in  immediately  on  the  completion  of  dilata- 
tion. Between  these  larger  excursions,  i.e.,  in  the  resting 
stage  at  the  end  of  ccnstriction,  excursions  of  short  range 
occurred  each  dilatation  giving  place  to  a  constriction  of 
equal  range.  Noise  made  by  clapping  the  hands  near  the 
eu,  caused  the  pupil  to  dilate  to  a  slight  extent.  Just 
before  the  onset  of  ttie  irrigation,  the  pupils  were  moder- 
ately small  and  equal.  At  the  onset  of  the  irrigation,  the 
^elids  blinked,  and  the  pupils  dilated  somewhat,  being 
equal  size.  A  moment  later,  the  pupils  were  unchanged, 
except  that  the  left  was  larger  tluui  the  right.    HipPOQ 
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was  present,  bat  not  aa  frequent  or  active  as  before  irri- 
gation. During  irrigation,  the  pupils  became  small  and 
equal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  snbject  bad  a  sharp 
pain  in  the  ear  all  through  the  irrigation.  One  minute 
after  irrigation,  the  pupils  were  about  the  same  as  before 
irrigation. 

Irrigation  at  62°  F.  -vrithoat  plugging  the  ear.  Before 
irrigation,  the  pupils  were  moaeratety  large  and  equal, 
but  changed  and  became  small  and  equal  just  before  the 
onset  of  the  irrigation.  At  the  onset  of  the  irrigation, 
the  pupils  were  moderately  constricted  and  equal.  There 
.  was  little,  if  any,  hippus  before  the  onset  of  nystagmus. 
Closing  the  eyes  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  opening 
them  cansed  a  sharp  constriction.  Toward  the  end  (rf 
the  irrigation,  the  pupils  were  moderately  small,  with  the 
left  somewhat  the  larger.  Just  after  irrigation,  the  pupils 
were  unchanged,  but  shading  the  eyes  at  this  time  caused 
a  dilatation  &»at  was  brisker  than  during  the  irrigation, 
and  the  constriction  to  light  seemed  to  be  less  sharp.  The 
subject  felt  no  pain  during  this  irrigation.  After  the  irri- 
gation he  felt  heavy  and  yawned  much.  Finally  he  fell 
asleep. 

From  the  foregoing  itappears  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  both  hot  and  cold  irrigations,  with  and  without  plug- 
ging of  the  ear,  was  either  nil  or  resulted  in  constriction 
of  the  pupils.  It  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  before  irrigation  was  that  of  dilata- 
tion. Where  the  pupils  were  small,  one  hot  irrigation 
without  plugging  caused  a  slight  dilatation,  but  not  quite 
up  to  the  degree  that  usually  prevailed  before  the  irriga- 
tions. Partial  plugging  of  the  ear,  so  as  to  keep  the  irri- 
gating fluid  from  entering  the  inner  third  of  the  aiiditoiy 
canal,  seemed  to  have  no  particular  effect  upon  the  im- 
mediate results  of  the  irrigations.  It  had  some  effect, 
however,  upon  the  results  of  prolonged  irrigation.  Thus 
in  hot  irrigations,  with  the  earstuffed,  the  pupils  did  not 
contract  so  much  as  in  hot  irrigations  without  stuffing; 
and  hippus  was  absent  or  of  slight  range  in  the  former 
case,  whilst  in  the  latter,  it  was  generally  present  and  oc- 
casionally of  wide  range.  In  one  cold  irrigation,  with 
the  ear  plugged,  the  pupils  did  not  contract  or  become  un- 
equal, whilst  in  several  cold  irrigations  without  plugging, 
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the  pupile  almost  inv&rlably  contracted  eomenhat  and  be> 
came  unequal,  that  on  the  side  of  irrigation  being  the 
fliaaller.  In  cold  inigationH  the  hippus  Beamed  to  be 
about  the  same ;  that  is,  slight  and  of  short  range  with  and 
without  plugging  of  the  ear.  The  inequality  of  the  pupils 
seems  therefore  to  belong  to  the  phenomena  of  labyrin- 
thine disturbance,  and  judging  from  the  effect  of  cold  irri- 
Stions  in  causing  the  pupil  on  the  side  of  irrigation  to 
come  constrictwl  it  seeiua  probable  that  the  inequality 
of  the  pupils,  seen  at  times  in  hot  irrigations,  is  due  to  a 
relative  constriction  of  the  contralateral  pupil.  The 
changes  in  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  that  occurred 
during  the  irrigations  did  not  seem  to  bear  any  definite 
relation  to  the  changes  in  the  pupil.  In  one  instance 
hippus  of  longrange  was  present  before  irrigation.  Here, 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  subject  bad  already 
bad  seven  irrigations.  The  hippue,  therefore,  in  this  in- 
stance may  have  been  the  result  of  previous  irrigations. 
Judging  from  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  irom  its 
occurrence  with  and  without  plugging  of  the  ear  canal,  it 
seems  that  the  ordinary  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  irrigations 
upon  the  labyrinthine  receptors.  However,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  where  the  range  of  excursion  was  eztensiva,  tiie 
hippus  was  due  to  more  than  stimulation  of  the  receptors, 
in  the  auditory  canal  and  must  probably  be  classed  among 
the  labyrinthine  effecte.  This  form,  which  perhaps  oloite 
deserves  the  name  of  hippus,  occurred  only  when  the  ear 
canal  was  not  plugged,  and  generally  some  time  after  the 
onset  of  an  irrigation.  In  the  accommodation  tests  it  ap- 
peared that  no  matter  how  small  the  pupils  were,  they 
could  be  made  smaller  by  fixation  for  near  vision,  whilst  in 
fixation  for  distance  the  range  of  dilatation  never  seemed 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  primary  state  of  the  pupil, 
i.e.,  before  fixation  for  near  vision  was  tried.  During  a 
cold  irrigation  it  was  seen  that  after  shading  the  eyes  the 
pupils  reacted  quickly  on  readmission  of  light,  whilst 
after  the  irrigation  the  constrictor  reaction  was  lees  active. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  in  general,  hot  and 
cold  irrigations  tend  to  cause  unequal  pupillary  constric- 
tion, hippus,  conjunctival  congestion,  a  teiidency  of  the 
^elids  to  close,  and  a  distinct  inclination  to  sleep. 
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The  tendency  of  the  popila  to  txmtract,  even  at  the  onset 
of  cold  or  hot  iirigatioiw,  la  remarkable,  because  it  is  well 
known  and  accepted  that  etimulation  of  any  sensoiy  nerve, 
as  well  flfl  of  numerous  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  is  at- 
tended with  pupil  dilatation,  whilst  but  few  areas  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  are  associated  directly  or  indirectly 
with  pupil  constriction. 

During  these  tests  the  illumination  was  by  daylight  of 
moderate  dulness.  The  subject  was  cautioned  against  fix- 
ing his  vision  for  near  or  distant  objects.  All  the  irriga- 
tions were  given  in  the  left  ear  with  the  subject  lying  apcHi 
the  back. 

By  way  of  contrast  the  pupils  were  similarly  studied  in 
rotations  about  the  long  axis.  In  general  it  was  found 
that  immediately  on  abrupt  cessation  of  rotation  from  left 
to  right  the  pupils  first  became  moderately  dilated  and'soon 
after  contract^.  Hippus  was  present  of  lai^  excursion, 
tJie  cycle  covering  a  period  of  7  to  8  seconds.  Later  the 
pupils  became  stiU  smaller  and  the  right  always  being 
tiie  smaller,  althou^  at  times  the  left  pupil  also  became 
very  small.  Three  minutes  after  a  rotation,  the  pupils  be- 
came almost  as  large  as  before  rotation,  and  tiiere  was  stilt 
some  hippus  present. 

Upon  cessation  of  a  rotation  from  right  to  left  the 
pupils  dilated  for  a  short  time  and  later  contracted.  At 
this  point  hippus  appeared  with  cycles  of  a  duration  of 
from  8  to  7  seconds.  On  closing  the  eyes  the  pupils  dilated. 
Six  and  a  half  minutes  after  rotation  the  pupils  were 
somewhat  constricted,  as  compared  with  the  normal  before 
rotation. 

At  times,  during  aural  irrigations  and  following  rota- 
tions, great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  observing  the 
fundus  oculi,  owing  manifestly  to  disturbances  in  the 
mechanisms  of  refraction.  These  changes  are  interesting 
because  changes  in  refraction  have  frequently  been  notea 
in  cormection  with  the  study  of  the  pbysioli^y  of  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic.  Thus  Morat  and  Doyon*"  found 
diminution  in  size  of  the  anterior  crystalline  lens  images 
after  section,  and  enlargement  of  the  same  images  after 
stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Hess  and 
Heine,  "*  however,  demonstrated  that  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  dilates  the  pnpil  without  altering  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  ciliary  moBcle,  and  attributed  the  errors  of  re- 
fraction to  chaogGB  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  cornea 
and  lens  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Rohmen  and  Dufonr  '*' 
Gooclfided  that  the  alteration  in  refraction  on  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  was  not  neceeaarily  due  to  actual  change  in 
the  lens,  and  that  the  sympathetic  cannot  cause  negative 
acoonunodation.  Temen  and  Comus'"  showed  that 
stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  after  section, 
caosed  an  increase  in  refraction  of  the  eye  from  I  to  2,6  D. 
This  change  sets  in  before  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  is 
of  shorter  duration  than  the  latter.  These  authors  give 
no  eatifi factory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  stimulation  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  some  way  changes  the  refmction  of 
the  eye.  It  is  probable  that  the  changes  in  refraction 
caused  by  irrigations  and  rotations  are  similarly  caused, 
bat  th^  were  observed  when  the  pupil  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  homatropin  just  after  rotations  and  during 
aontl  irrigations. 

In  discussing  hi ppns  it  most  be  remembered  that  ordi- 
narily when  the  intensity  of  light  entering  the  eye  is 
altered,  the  pupil  contracts  and  osciUates  rapidly,  alter- 
nately overstepping  the  mark  in  contraction  and  in  dila- 
tation, tmtil  finally  it  settles  down  in  contraction  which 
is  slightly  less  than  tliat  first  exhibited.  In  abnormal 
conditions  this  normal  ossillation  of  the  pupil  n;ay  be  ex- 
aggerated as  follows :  (1)  Where  the  excursions  are  wide, 
readily  seen,  and  independent  of  increased  intensity  of 
li^ht  falling  upon  the  eye.  This  condition  is  known  as 
hippus.  It  is  due  to  rhythmic  activity  of  the  nerve 
centres  and  is  ordinarily  not  a  peripheial  phenomenon. 
(2)  Where  tiiere  is  lack  of  sustained  contraction  under 
we  influence  of  light.  Here  the  pupil  contracts  sluggishly 
when  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  increased  and  whilst  the 
light  is  left  constant  the  pupil  slowly  dilates  and  often 
with  sluggish  oscillations.  This  is  a  pathological  phe- 
nomenon caused  by  diminished  conductivity  in  the  affer- 
ent paths  of  the  light  reflex,  i.e.,  usually  in  the  optic 
nerve,  e.g.,  retorbulbar  neuritis  (^Parsons"),  Witii  the 
hippus  occurring  during  aural  irrigations  were  associated 
at  times  the  ordinary  rhythmic  oscillations  of  the  pupil. 
In  the  latter  the  contractions  and  dilatations  were  evenly 
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balanced  and  of  about  eqnal  range  and  danition.  In  the 
larger  excareions,  witboat  alteration  of  the  light  c<mdi- 
tioDB,  the  dilatation  was  sudden  and  abruptly  executed, 
whilst  the  contraction  began  immediately  foUowing  the 
sudden  dilatation,  but  was  carried  out  so  slowly  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say  when  it  ended.  After  closely  observ- 
ing this  form  of  nippus  it  is  hard  to  avoid  concluding 
that  in  irrigations,  etc.,  it  resolte  from  hypertoDUS  of  the 
papillo-coufitrictor  mechanism  which,  from  time  to  time, 
16  momentarily  overcome  by  the  activity  of  the  pupillo- 
dilator  mechanism.  Anderson  "*  found  that  hippos  fre- 
quently occurred  after  section  of  the  third  nerve,  and  that 
it  was  excited  by  tactual  stimuli  or  by  a  certain  state  of 
antestheeia.  On  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  the 
hippus  ceased.  These  observations,  however,  are  quite 
compatible  with  the  theory  of  reciprocal  innervation  be- 
tween the  dilator  and  constrictor  mechanisms. 

Waymouth  Reed, »"  because  of  the  electric  phenomena 
manifested  during  contraction  of  the  sphincter  iridis, 
concludes  that  such  a  relation  exieta,  Anderson,  "».'« 
however,  opposes  this  view,  because:  (1)  after  section  of 
the  third  nerve  variations  in  illumination  do  not  affect 
the  pupil;  (2) paradoxical  pupil  dilatetion  may  arise  and 
last  a  minute  in  bright  sunlight  and  (8)  in  the  inequality 
of  the  pupils  following  paralysis  of  one  dilator  mechanism 
the  inequality  is  not  diminis'hed  but  increased  by  bright 
illumination  of  the  eyes.  Inasmuch  as  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  paradoxical  pupil  dilatation  is  not  sufficiently 
understood,  conclusions  based  on  evidence  derived  from 
the  phenomenon  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Then 
again  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  pupil  after  section 
of  the  third  nerve  or  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  are  such 
as  tend  to  mask  reactions  from  alterations  in  illumina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  Jcssop  *"  never  saw,  in  the  iris, 
dilator  fibres  to  compare  in  thickness  and  strength  with 
those  of  the  sphincter.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  under- 
stend  how  such  a  feeble  dilator  mechanism  can,  for  in- 
stance in  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  overcome  the 
stronger  constrictor  muscle  without  the  intervention  of 
some  such  process  as  reciprocal  innervation.  And  as  re- 
ciprocal innervation  is  of  such  widespread  occurrence  and 
plays  such  an  important  role  in  bodily  adjustmente  it 
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m&y  be  accepted,  pending  further  'researcbeB,  that  it  is 
utilized  in  the  mechaniam  of  pupillary  phenomena. 

In  the  hippuB  that  occurs  with  aural  irrigations  and 
rotations  the  queetion  arises :  Is  it  the  result  of  pathic 
stimuli?  V.  Bechterew  ""  asaociateH  the  light  reSex  with 
the  pathic  or  sensoiy,  and  showed  that  the  dilatation  in 
the  latter  was  due  to  inhibition  of  the  former.  This 
seems  to  make  the  sensoir  dilatation  as  it  were  part  of  a 
nociceptive  reflex.  Anderson  '••  agrees  with  v.  Bech- 
terew'B  view  but  ea^s  that  there  is  at  the  onset  of  the  re- 
flex a  rapid  short  dilatation  due  to  augmented  dilator  tone. 
Inasmudi  as  the  dilatation  in  aural  irrigations  osually 
commenced  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  sufficient  to 
permit  the  irrigations  to  affect  the  labyrinthine  receptors, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  the  pupils  in  irrigations 
was,  in  general,  that  of  unequal  contraction  rather  than 
of  dilatation,  it  seems  that  the  hippus  is  to  be  considered 
SB  an  aasociat«d  labyrinthine  phenomenon  caused  probably 
by  subjective  sensations  attending  the  disturt»mceB  of 
equilibrium.  The  positive  element  of  the  dilating  phase 
of  the  hippua  seema  due  to  increaaed  tonua  in  the  dilator 
mechanism.  Such  increase  of  tonua  always  follows  in- 
hibition  and  lowers  the  threshold  value  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  final  common  path  tor  the  paths  inhibited 
(Sherrington  ") .  Additional  factors  in  augmenting  the 
dilator  tonus  are  re-enforcement  or  bahnung  and  aumma- 
tion  of  stimuli,  whether  originating  in  the  cerebral  cortex 
or  at  the  periphery.  The  negative  element  in  dilatation 
is  due  to  inhibition  of  constrictor  tonus,  the  threshold  for 
afferent  constrictor  irapulaes  being  raised  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  final  common  path,  juat  as  that  for  afferent 
dilator  impulses  becomea  lowered.  In  this  manner  alter- 
nate changea  in  threshold  values  at  the  commencement  of 
the  final  common  paths  give  rise  to  the  rhythmic  dilata- 
tions and  contractions  of  the  pupil  (alternating  reflexes). 
The  slowness  of  the  couatrictmg  phase  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  fatigue  of  the  constrictor  mechanisms.  Anderson, 
after  eliminating  the  dilator  paths,  saw  similar  evidence 
of  fatigue  in  eliciting  the  aenaory  reflex.  Repeated 
stimuli  were  without  eSect  unless  an  interval  of  some 
minutes  was  allowed. 
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The  foregoing  explanation  of  bippns  impliea  the  eziet- 
ence  of  final  common  pathe  which  nnite  the  dilator  and 
canetrictor  aSectors  in  associated  action.  The  co-ordina- 
ting centre  is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  these  asso- 
ciated final  common  paths  somewhere  in  the  cerebellum  or 
mid-brain.  As  the  simple  reflex  has  been  amalgamated 
with  other  reflexes  to  make  the  type  reflex,  bo  the  pupil 
reflex  in  certain  cases  has  been  compounded  with  other 
nociceptive  reflexes  to  form  complicated  protective  move- 
ments. We  have  already  seen  that  the  simple  direct  con- 
nection between  the  oculo-motor  and  vestibular  nuclei  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  co-ordinated  action  between  ocular 
movements  and  movements  of  equilibration.  A  higher 
oo-ordinating  centre  is  necessaiy.  Similarly,  in  certain 
pbases  at  least,  the  pupil  reflex  eeems  to  require  some 
higher  co-ordinating  centre,  exclusive  of  that  within  the 
third  nucleus.  Ferrier's^  observations  give  us  grounds 
for  locating  the  centres  for  reflex  ocular  movements  in  the 
cerebellum.  Ferrier's  experiments  also  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  are  pupillary  centres  in  the  cerebellum  asso- 
ciated with  those  for  ocular  movements.  The  exact  locar 
tion  of  the  higher  pupillary  centres  is  a  matter  for  future 
research.  Meanwhile  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  their  ex- 
istence presumably  in  the  cerebellum  or  mid-brain,  judg- 
ing from  analoigr  and  the  results  of  certain  experiments 
in  relation  to  the  spinal  reflexes.  The  paths  described 
by  V.  Bechterew  as  passing  in  the  superior  peduncle  be- 
tween the  third  nucleus  and  the  cerebellum  are  probably 
related  to  this  higher  representation  of  pupillary  move- 
ments.    See  superior  peduncle  in  the  anatomical  eynopeia. 

The  poesibiiity  of  ^temating  vascular  changes,  coinci- 
dent witii  similar  changes  in  the  general  circulation,  caus- 
ing the  hippus  phenomena,  may  be  dismissed  since  the 
range  and  suddenness  of  the  iris  movements  were  alto- 
gether beyond  the  capacity  of  mere  vascular  variations. 

The  constriction  of  the  pupils  so  regularly  seen  in  aural 
irrigations  results,  to  some  extent  perhaps,  rather  from  the 
prolonged  constrictor  phase  of  the  hippus  than  from  any 
constrictor  effect  attributable  to  vestibular  irritation.  The 
inequality  of  the  pupils  results  from  relative  or  absolute 
increase  of  cerebellar  tonus  in  one  side  as  compared  with 
the  other.      Ferrier^hae  shown  that  stimulation  of  aao 
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Bide  of  tbe  cerebeUom  caoses  bomolateial  pnpillaiv  con- 
striction. In  cold  irrigations  of  the  left  ear  1Jie  labyrin- 
thine receptees  are  depressed.  As  these  recoitors  are 
mainly  related  to  tbe  opposite  half  of  the  ceiebelfum  there 
is  depression  of  cerebellar  tonus  upon  the  right  side  with 
a  relative  increase  of  it  on  the  left  side.  This  causes  tbe 
Telative  constriction  in  the  left  pupil  found  bo  constantly 
in  cold  irrigations  in  tbe  left  ear.  Similarly  in  hot  irri- 
gations in  the  left  ear  the  cerebellar  tonus  is  increased 
upon  the  opposite  side,  causing  relative  constriction  of 
tbe  right  pupil. 

The  first  effect  of  hot  and  cold  irrigations  upon  the 
retinal  vessels  was  dilatation.  This  was  immediately  fol- 
]owed  by  marked  contraction.  When  the  irrigations  were 
continued  until  nausea,  sickness  and  general  exhaustion 
resulted,  tbe  retinal  vessels  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
contraction,  the  dark  shadowB  from  the  cborioidal  vessels 
showing  plainly  through  the  pale  retina.  A  short  time 
after  the  irrigations  tbe  retinal  vessels  were  regularly  some- 
what dilated.  At  times  the  subject  saw  coloured  images, 
evidently  shadows  from  the  disc  and  retinal  vessels.  Irri- 
gationa  at  100°  F.  caused  tbe  retinal  vessels  to  dilate. 

These  observations  correspond  closely  with  those  made 
by  Rockwell  and  Beard  ""  upon  galvanization  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  neck.  Roosa,  who  held  tbe  ophthalmoscope, 
saw  at  first  hypenemia  of  the  retinal  vessels  followed  erxm 
by  anemia.  However,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
between  observers  as  to  the  precise  changes  in  tbe  retinal 
vessels  that  follow  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic.  8ome 
saw  only  contraction,  whilst  others  saw  only  dilatation. 
PeHiaps  the  difference  in  tbe  findings  Is  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  tbe  stren^of  the  stimulus  andadifferencein  the 
time  of  observation  as,  after  a  certain  length  of  time  (a 
few  momente)  following  aural  irrigations,  the  retinal  ves- 
sels became  dilated.  The  constriction  and  dilatation  of 
tbe  retinal  vessels  daring  rotations  and  irrigations  seem 
to  be  but  a  part  of  tbe  general  circulatory  changes  in  prog- 
ress during  rotations  and  irrigations,  and  seem  to  be 
caused  by  aJtemate  excitetion  and  inhibition  of  the  vaso- 
constrictor centre  by  stimuli  originating  in  tbe  labyrin- 
thine, cardiac  and  other  receptors. 

The  visual  fields  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  in  any  par- 
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ticolBT  tnatiner  by  aural  irrigations,  bat  no  adequate  testa 
were  made  upon  which  to  base  reliable  concluBions  as  to 
this  pout. 

The  apparent  movemente  of  objects  during  the  after- 
nystagmuB  in  rotations  and  during  the  n^sta^us  of  au- 
ral irrigations  needs  a  litUe  further  elucidation.  It  has 
already  been  explained  that  in  horizontal  nystagmua,  eay 
toward  the  right,  rision  is  impossible  during  the  excur- 
sions of  the  fundus  to  the  left  under  the  influence  of  the 
short  jerky  elentents  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball  to 
the  right.  Vision,  however,  is  poeaible  during  the  slow 
return  movements  of  the  fundus  toward  tlie  ri^t.  It  is 
owing  to  thie  slow  return  movement  that  images  of  exter- 
nal objects  fall  upon  successive  horizontal  areas  of  the 
retina  which  are  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  left  of  the  fun- 
dus. This  movement  of  images  upon  the  retina  toward 
the  left  is  falsely  interpreted  (projected)  as  a  movement  of 
external  objects  toward  the  right.  See  diagrams.  A  simi- 
lar explanation  holds  for  vertical  nystagmus. 

In  rotary  nystagmus,  vision  is  likewise  impossible  dur- 
ing the  rapid  excureions  at  the  height  of  the  nystagmus. 
Duringthe  slow  return  movement,  however,  vision  is  clear. 
Thus  in  rotary  nystagmus  against  the  watoh,  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fundus  occurs  with  the  watch.  During 
such  a  movement  objccte  directly  in  front  of  the  eyes 
casting  their  images  directly  on  the  centre  of  the  retina 
do  not  seem  to  move,  whilst  objects  to  tlie  loft  of  the  sub- 
ject appear  to  move  upward  from  the  feet  to  the  head  and 
those  on  his  right  seem  to  move  downward  from  the  head 
toward  the  feet.  The  explanation  is  as  follows:  The 
images  of  objects  situated  on  the  subject's  left  appear  on 
ttie  right  side  of  the  retina  at  successively  lower  levels, 
owing  to  the  slow  return  movement  of  the  fundus  with 
the  watch.  This  is  falsely  interpreted  (projected)  as  an 
actual  movement  of  the  external  objects  from  below  up- 
ward. See  diagram.  Objects  situated  on  the  right  of 
the  subject  cast  their  ima^s  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
retina.  Owing  to  the  slow  movement  of  the  retina  with 
-the  watch  the  images  appear  at  successively  higher  levels 
on  the  retina.  This  is  falsely  interpreted  as  an  actual 
movement  of  external  objects  from  above  downward.  For 
similar  reasons  looking  downward  in  rotary  nystagmus 
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against  the  watch  gives  the  appearance  of  external  objects 
moving  toward  the  left,  whilet  looking  upward  given  the 
impreesion  of  an  apparent  movement  of  objacte  toward 
the  right.  It  Bhould  be  remembered,  however,  that  voI< 
nntanly  taming  the  eye«  strongly  in  certain  directiona 
baa  a  tendency  to  inhibit  or  enhance  one  or  other  element 
of  the  nystagmus.  Thus,  for  instance,  looking  upward  fre- 
qnefitly  slows  or  inhibits  the  rapid  element  in  rotary  nys- 
tagmus against  the  watch  and  at  the  same  time  may  de- 
velop a  vertical  nystagmus  in  an  upward  direction.  On 
account  of  the  location  of  their  insertions  in  relation  to  the 
centre  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball  the  superior  and  inferior 
oblique  ranscles  tend  to  rotate  the  globe  downward 
(Fuchs"*).  Hence,  looking  up  tends  to  inhibit  the  play 
of  these  muscles  in  nystagmus  and  thereby  to  favor  the 
development  of  some  latent  or  subsidiary  form  in  another 
direction. 

The  general  effect  of  a  mixed  horizontal  and  rotary  nys- 
tagmus to  the  right  and  against  the  watch  respectivelv,  is 
oidinarily  the  anpeanince  of  external  objects  moving  from 
left  to  right  with  a  downward  slant. 

The  nystagmus  of  aural  irrigations  has  already  been 
described.  In  rotations  about  the  three  main  axes  of  the 
body  a  characteristic  dominant  type  of  nystagmus  was 
found  to  be  constant  for  the  movement  in  each  separate 
plane.  Thus  rotation  about  the  long  axis  from  right  to 
left  has  directly  associated  with  it  a  primary  horizontal 
nysti^mus  directed  toward  the  left;  rotation  in  the  mesial 
plane  "face  first"  has  directly  associated  with  it  vertical 
nystagmus  directed  toward  the  feet,  whilst  rotation  in  the 
mesi^  plane  "occiput  first"  has  directly  associated  with 
it  vertical  nystagmus  directed  toward  the  top  of  the  head. 
In  addition  to  the  dominant  form  of  nystagmus,  however, 
there  was  at  times  present  in  the  various  forms  of  rota- 
tion a  subsidiary  form.  Thus  in  rotations  about  the  long 
axis  from  right  to  left  a  rotary  nystagmus  with  the  watch 
was  superadded  to  the  primary  horizontal  nystagmus 
directed  to  the  left. 

The  actual  movements  of  the  eyes  were,  of  course,  best 
studied  in  the  after-nystagmus,  and  deductions  made 
from  these  as  to  the  primary  movements  as  well  as  from 
the  apparent  movement  of  external  objects.     The  domi- 
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nA&t  element  of  nystagmus  was  also  directly  observed 
during  actual  rotations.  In  aaral  irrigations  the  direction 
of  the  elements  of  the  nystagmus  was  directly  ascertained 
by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  was  found  to  justify 
the  deductions  already  made  in  rotations.  The  cause  of 
the  mixed  type  of  nyetagmua  in  rotations  was  due  in  part 
to  an  irregularity  in  the  direction  of  the  swing  whereby  the 
body,  instead  of  revolving  strictly  about  its  long  axis,*  de- 
scribed in  its  course,  as  a  whole,  an  ellipse,  thus  approxi- 
mating a  movement  to  and  fro  in  the  coronal  plane,  thereby 
affecting  the  receptors  in  the  ampulls  of  the  superior 
canals.  In  aural  irrigations  a  great  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  superadded  rotary  element  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  semicircular  canals,  whereby 
the  prolonged  action  of  heat  or  cold  aSects  not  only  the 
receptors  in  the  ampulla  of  the  external  semicircular  canal, 
but  also  the  receptors  in  the  nearby  ampulla  of  the  superior 
oaual,  and  even  those  in  the  macula  of  the  utricle.  In 
rotations  in  the  coronal  plane,  the  chief  effect  of  which  is 
felt  in  one  or  other  of  the  ampullse  of  the  superior  semi- 
circular canals,  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  effect  is  fre- 
ritly  manifested  through  the  ampullaiy  receptors  of 
adjacent  horizontal  canal. 

In  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane  the  peripheral  laby- 
rinthine mechanisms  involved  are  bilateral  instead  of  uni- 
lateral as  in  rotations  in  the  coronal  plane  or  about  the 
long  axis.  Thus  in  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane  "occi- 
put first"  the  ampullie  of  both  posterior  canals  are  chiefly 
affected,  whilst  their  natural  opponents  in  rotations  in 
the  mesial  plane,  viz.,  the  ampiiUiB  of  both  superior  canals 
are  chiefly  affected  in  rotations  "face  first."  Inrotations 
in  the  mesial  plane  the  nystagmus  is  almost  purely  verti- 
cal being  primarily  directed  toward  tlie  feet  in  rotations 
"face  first"  and  toward  the  vertex  capitis  in  rotations 
"occiput  first."  If  the  rotations  be  confined  strictly  to 
the  sagittal  plane  no  horizontal  or  rotary  element  will  ap- 
pear in  nonrial  individuals,  because  under  the  conditions 
supposed  the  ampullee  of  each  pair  of  canals  ore  equally 
affected,  for  in  mesial  rotations  the  ampulla  of  one  canal 
upon  one  side  is  not  opposed  functionally  to  it«  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  as  in  coronal  and  horizontal  rotations, 
but  both  ampullae  of  the  superior  canals  are  the  dif^ 
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opponeiite  of  both  ampulle  of  the  poeterior  canals.  Since, 
therefore,  horizontal  and  rotary  nyBtagmoe  are  caused 
reepectively  by  unilateral  affection  of  a  horizontal  or  a 
aaperior  caJial  respectively,  it  ie  clear  that  in  mesial  rota- 
tions these  elements  are  generally  absent.  Here,  again, 
aural  irrigations  have  oome  to  the  rescue,  for  whilst  nori- 
lontal  and  rotary  nystagmus  occur  simultaneously  in  one- 
sided hot  and  cold  irrigations,  when  such  irrigations  were 
given  bilaterally  and  with  care,  the  only  nystagmuB  pro- 
duced was  of  the  vertical  tjrpe.  In  the  case  of  bilateral 
cold  irri^tions  the  vertical  nystagmus  was  directed  toward 
tiie  head,  as  directly  observed  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
Boope.  As  this  form  of  nystagmus  is  the  same  as  that 
which  directly  accompanies  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane 
"occiput  first"  and  as  bilateral  cold  irrigations  act  l^ 
depressing  equally  the  receptors  in  the  ampulhe  of  the 
superior  and  horizontal  canals  of  1x)tb  sides  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  has  no  effect  or  a  neutml  one  in  causing 
horizontal  and  rotaiy  nystagmus,  it  is  evident  that  the 
vertical  nystagmus  toward  me  vertex  must  result  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  mechanisms  involved  in  mesial  rota- 
tions, viz.,  by  means  of  absolute  depression  of  irritability 
(increased  threshold  value)  of  the  receptors  in  the  am- 
pullee  of  the  superior  canals  or,  which  amounts  to  l^e  same 
thing,  a  relative  enhancement  of  irritability  (lowered 
thresnold  value)  in  the  receptors  of  the  ampullte  of  the 
posterior  canals. 

In  bilateral  hot  irrigations  the  vertical  nystagmus  is 
directed  toward  the  feet.  In  these  irrigations  the  periph- 
eral mechanisms  involved  in  mesial  rotations  were  dis- 
turbed by  enhancement  of  irritability  (lowered  threshold 
value)  in  the  receptors  of  the  ampiill^  of  the  superior 
canals,  resulting  in  nystagmus  that  is  identical  in  nature 
and  direction  with  that  which  is  directly  associated  with 
mesial  rotations  "face  first,"  In  this  way,  by  means  of 
aural  irrigations,  a  knowledge  of  the  fuDction  of  the  pos- 
terior canals  has  been  obtained,  even  though  they  are  too 
deeply  situated  to  be  directly  affected  by  heat  or  cold  ap- 
plied within  the  external  auditory  canal.  And  this  knowl- 
edge accords  in  every  respect  with  what  has  been  deter- 
mined by  animal  experimentation.  EwaJd,  "  by  means 
of  his  pneumatic  hammer,  and  Breuer,  '*  by  means  of  buc- 
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tion  and  insufBation,  fonnd,  od  forcing  the  endolymph 
toward  the  ampnlls  of  the  horizontal  canal,  a  stimolus 
reaction  in  which  the  head  went  to  the  opposite  side  and 
on  withdrawal  of  the  hammer-a  we^er  reaction  of  retarda- 
tion caosed  by  the  current  of  endolymph  from  the  am- 
polla  toward  Uie  canal.  The  stimulation  effect  obtained 
tims  by  Ewald  from  a  current  of  endolymph  toward  the 
ampulla  corresponds  exactly  with  those  effects  obtained 
from  hot  irrigations  on  one  side  or  directly  from  rotation 
about  the  long  axis  toward  the  side  in  which  the  canal 
onder  observation  is  located.  Ewald's  experiment  shows 
conclusively  that  in  rotations  about  the  long  axis  the  chief 
effect  upon  the  ampuUary  nerve  endings  is  brought  about 
by  whatever  tends  to  create  a  current  of  endolymph 
toward  the  ampulla  from  the  canal,  and  tiiat  a  secondly 
retardation  effect,  much  less  in  df^ree,  is  to  be  expected 
from  whatever  t«nd#to  create  a  current  of  endolymph  from 
the  ampulla  toward  the  canal.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  caltore  of  the  membranous  canals  is  capillary  in  size, 
an  actnal  movement  of  the  endolymph  from  the  ampulla 
toward  the  canal  is  scarcely  possible  in  rotations  calcu- 
lated to  cause  a  Sow  of  endolymph  in  thstdirection.  An 
alteration  of  pressure  conditions,  if  not  an  actual  move- 
ment of  endolymph,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ampullary 
receptors  so  as  to  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  the  laby- 
rinthine tonus  apparatus.  The  delicacy  of  the  ampulWy 
receptors  is  extreme.  All  sorts  of  stimuli  seem  to  affect 
them,  e.g.,  galvanic,  tactual,  thermal,  and  even  photo 
stimuli. 

Looking  now  to  the  location  anddirection  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  and  their  relations  to  each  other  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  a  rotation  about  the  long  axis,  let  us  say  from 
left  to  right,  there  is  created  in  the  right  horizontal  canal 
a  tendency  to  drive  the  endolymph  toward  the  ampulla 
from  the  canal,  and  if  the  subject'e  head  be  tilted  back- 
ward at  the  same  time,  there  is  created  in  the  left  superior 
canal  a  tendency  for  tbe  endolymph  to  flow  from  the  am- 
pulla toward  the  canal.  In  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane 
"occiput  first"  there ia  a  tendency  todrivetheendolymph 
away  from  the  ampull®  of  both  posterior  canals,  causing 
vertical  nystagmus  toward  the  vertex.  In  mesial  rotations 
''ace  first"  mere  is  a  tendency  to  drive  the  endolymph 
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ftvay  from  the  ampnllro  of  both  superior  canals  with  the 
pioaactioii  of  vertical  nystagnitiB  toward  the  feet.  The 
absence  of  rotary  nyBtagmns  in  these  mesial  rotations  is 
accounted  for  by  the  simultaneous  and  equal  affection  of 
the  opposing  sets  of  receptors  upon  either  side  of  the  body. 
The  views  here  expresBed  have  the  support  of  Ewald,"  who 
found  that  whereas  a  flow  of  endolymph  toward  the  am- 
pulla from  the  canal  caused  the  stimidus  reaction  in  the 
horizontal  canal,  the  opposite  was  true,  for  the  superior 
and  posterior  camls  in  which  the  flow  from  the  ampull» 
toward  the  canals  had  the  primary  stimulating  effect, 
whilst  a  flow  toward  the  ampullB  caused  the  weaker  re- 
action of  retardation. 

In  rotations  againstthe  watch  in  the  coronal  plane  with 
the  subject  lying  supine,  the  mixed  after-nystagmus  was 
composed  of  a  rotary  element  with  the  watch  and  a  verti- 
cal element  directed  toward  the  feet.  External  objects 
seemed  to  move  from  the  head  toward  the  feet  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  roughly  indicated  hyaline  drawn  from  tho 
left  eye  to  the  right  great  toe.  By  stopping  the  swing 
suddenly,  a  current  of  endolymph,  away  from  the  ampulla, 
was  created  in  the  left  superior  canal,  thereby  causing  the 
after-nystagmus  just  described.  The  apparent  movement 
of  objecis  in  this  instance  evidently  resulted  from  enhance- 
ment of  the  downward  vertical  element  due  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  insertion  of  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique 
muscles.  This  element  is  normally  latent  in  pure  rotary 
nystagmus,  bat  may  be  developed  by  looking  toward  the 
feet. 

Whether  the  tendency  to  a  reflux  toward  the  canal  from 
(he  ampulla,  or  vice  versa,  is  important  in  determining  the 
secondary  nystagmus  and  other  effects,  seems  doubtful, 
since  the  conditions  in  rotations  as  the  swing  slows  down, 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  those  brought  about  by 
Breuer's  suction  or  by  stripping  the  membranous  canals 
by  means  of  the  Ewald  hammer.  At  all  events  the  ten- 
dency to  positive  counterpressures,  created  in  the  canals  oE 
the  opposite  side  by  slowing  or  stopping  of  the  swing, 
overshadows  snch  letaidatiou  effects. 


CHAPTER  XVm 

THE  EFFECTS    OF  THE  GALVANIC   CURRENT  UPON 
THE  SEUICntCULAR  CANALS 

NtuneroOB  observations  were  made  on  various  sabjecta 
and  with  the  anode  and  cathode  in  various  poeitions,  such, 
for  instance,  as  with  one  electrode  over  the  mastoid  area 
whilst  the  other  was  he]d  in  the  band  of  the  same  or  oppo- 
site side,  or  fixed  v.paa  the  breast.  All  sorts  of  combina- 
tions were  tried.  The  electrode  applied  to  the  mastoid 
area  was  held  in  position  by  a  bandage  the  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  smaller  degrees  of  reactionary  movements  of 
the  head. 

The  general  results  were  as  follows:  With  the  positive 
pole  over  the  left  and  the  negative  over  the  right  mastoid 
area,  the  head  went  strongly  to  the  left  side  on  closare  of 
the  circuit.  The  eyes  were  at  first  drawn  to  the  left  side 
but  later  showed  mixed  nystagmus,  the  horizontal  element 
being  directed  to  the  right  and  the  rotaiy  element  directed 
against  the  watch.  External  objects  seemed  to  move  from 
left  to  right  and  downward.  The  retinal  vessels  were  at 
first  dilated  and  later  contracted.  There  were  vertigo, 
pallor,  nausea , ' '  lump-sensation ' '  in  the  stomach,  increased 
saliva,  etc.  In  fact  the  phenomena  were  in  every  way 
anali^ous  to  those  seen  with  cold  irrigations  of  the  leit 
ear. 

On  opening  the  circnit  the  head  was  immediately  pulled 
toward  the  right,  i.e.,  into  the  vertical  position.  With 
the  anode  over  the  left  mastoid  and  the  cathode  over  the 
left  breast  similar  phenomena  were  ubaerved,  but  of  lees  de- 
gree. With  the  cathode  over  the  left  mastoid  area  and 
the  anode  over  the  left  breafit  the  betid  was  drawn  to  the 
right  on  closure  of  the  circuit,  and  the  eyes  showed  mixed 
nystagmus,  the  horiitontal  element  being  toward  the  left, 
*^ilBt  the  rotary  element  was  with  t£e  watch.     These 

an 
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morements  of  the  head  and  ^es  were  of  greater  degree 
than  the  eimilar  movements  noted  with  the  poflitire  pole 
over  the  left  mnatoid.  The  reaction  of  the  cathode  over 
the  left  maatoid  area  was  in  eveiy  respect  analogoua  to  a 
hot  irrigation  of  the  left  ear. 

During  the  continued  flow  of  the  current,  if  the  subject 
dosed  his  eyee  he  felt  his  body  lerotving  about  its  long 
axis  in  the  same  direction  as  that  taken  l^  the  horizontal 
element  of  the  njretagmu^.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  where 
the  anode  is  over  the  left  mastoid  and  tlie  head  iQclines  to 
the  left,  whilst  the  eyes  are  in  nystagmus  with  the  horizontal 
element  toward  the  right.  If  tiie  subject  close  his  eyes  he 
will  imagine  himself  revolving  about  his  long  axis  from 
left  to  right.  This  is  exactly  what  the  subject  experiences 
sitting  upright  with  closed  eyes  during  a  cold  irrigation 
of  the  left  ear.  It  is  also  the  counterpart  of  what  occurs 
upon  sudden  slowing  or  stopping  of  a  rotation  about  the 
long  axis  from  right  to  left. 

A  male  subject,  aged  56,  afBicted  with  tabee  dorsalia,  but 
with  normal  hearing,  showed  the  usual  reaction  to  galvan- 
ism. On  standing  up  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  on 
opening  and  closing  the  circuit  were  very  marked.  This 
subject  seemed  more  susceptible  to  galvanic  vertigo  than 
the  usual  run  of  people.  After  the  application,  which  was 
very  mild  and  did  not  sicken  or  distress  him  as  did  irri- 
gations practised  on  a  previous  occasion,  it  was  noted  that 
for  a  time  the  subject  walked  and  balanced  better  than 
before  the  application. 

In  a  nornml  person  the  anode  and  cathode  were  care- 
fully secured  over  the  left  and  right  miastoid  areas  reepec- 
tirely,  and  careful  note  was  made  of  the  degree  of  response 
made  on  closure  of  the  circuit  as  measurtn  by  the  devia- 
tion of  the  head  and  body. 

A  bilateral  aural  irrigation  at  121°  F.  was  then  given, 
with  the  electrodes  still  in  situ  and  immediately  after  the 
irrigation  the  circait  was  closed.  It  was  found  that  after 
tiie  hot  irrigation  the  reaction  was  markedly  increased, 
the  head  and  body  going  much  more  strongly  toward  the 
anode.  In  addition  the  susceptibilibr  of  Uie  subject  was 
otJierwise  enhanced,  for  the  current,  after  the  irrigation, 
made  him  feel  nauseated  and  much  sicker  and  dizzieithan 
it  had  ever  done  before,  so  that  he  became  very  pale, 
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weak  and  tremuloos.  Care  was  taken  to  oee  currente  of 
equal  strength  in  each  caae  and  to  eliminate  every  poesible 
source  of  error.  It  waa  noted  that  the  increased  irritabil- 
ity to  galvanism  of  the  semicircular  canals  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

With  the  cathode  over  the  left  and  the  anode  over  the 
right  mastoid  area,  teets  were  carefully  made  before  and 
after  irrigation  of  the  left  ear  at  115°  F.  It  was  noted 
that  after  the  irrigation  there  was  markedly  increased  de- 
viation of  the  head  to  the  right  on  closure  of  the  circuit. 
The  hot  irri^tion  also  caused  gradually  increasing  pain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  drum  membrane  until  the  flow  of 
water  became  unbearable. 

Similar  tests  were  made  with  the  cathode  over  the  left 
mastoid  and  the  anode  over  the  left  breast.  It  was  noted 
that  after  irrigation  of  the  leftear  at  115"  F.  the  deviation 
to  the  right  was  increased  on  closure  of  the  circuit  com- 
pared with  that  noted  before  the  irrigation.  With  the 
cathode  still  over  the  left  mastoid  it  was  found,  after  irri- 
gation of  the  right  ear  with  water  at  115°  F.  that  devia- 
tion to  the  right  was  dimtniehed  or  absent  on  closure  of 
the  circuit.  Currents  of  equal  strength  were  used  before 
and  after  the  irrigation. 

Similar  tests  were  made  with  the  anode  over  the  left 
mastoid  and  the  cathode  over  the  left  breast.  After  irri- 
gation of  the  left  ear  at  115"  F.  there  was  no  deviation 
on  closure  of  the  circuit.  Immediately  the  position  of  the 
poles  was  reversed  so  tliat  the  cathode  was  placed  over  the 
left  mastoid  and  then  closure  of  the  circuit  resulted  in  a 
marked  deviation  to  the  right.  It  was  noted  that  if  these 
tests  were  made  with  the  subject  standing  up,  the  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  was  much  more  manifest  and  the 
subject's  sickness,  nausea,  ete. ,  more  pronounced  than 
when  tlie  teste  were  made  with  the  subject  sitting  erect. 
After  tlie  last  hot  irrigation  the  subject  deviated  to  the 
right  in  walking  with  the  eyes  closed. 

Galvanism  was  tried  on  a  man  25  years  old  in  whom 
there  was  practically  no  drum  membrane  in  the  left  ear, 
whilst  there  were  two  fair-sized  perforations  in  the  right 
drum  membrane.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  this  man  was 
unusually  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  galvanism  as  com- 
pared with  all  the  other  subjects  ezmniDdd.     It  should  be 
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meDtioned,  however,  tiiat  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  electrodes  he  had  had  cold  and  hot  irrigationa,  the  last 
one  being  at  116°  F.  With  the  anode  over  the  left,  and 
the  cathode  over  the  right  mastoid  area  and  properly 
secured,  on  closure  of  the  circuit  the  head  inclined  to  the 
left.  The  eyes  were  at  first  drawn  to  the  left  and  were 
rotated  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  the  watch. 
It  waa  soon  apparent,  however,  that  a  mixed  nystagmus 
was  present,  with  the  horizontal  element  directed  to  the 
right,  and  the  rotaiy  element,  which  was  unuaually  well 
marked,  directed  against  the  wateh.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  current  this  nystagmus  persisted  to  the  right 
and  against  the  watch.  During  the  continued  flow  of  the 
current  on  turning  the  eyee  strongly  to  the  left  the  rapid 
jerks  of  the  rotary  nysta^us  seemed  to  he  lengthened  and 
slowed,  and  extomal  objects  seemed  to  move  up  and  down. 
On  looking  up  there  seemed  to  be  less  motion  of  the  eyes, 
and  what  motion  there  was  took  place  in  the  horizontal 
plane  to  the  right,  Kxtemal  objects  seemed  to  move  in 
the  same  plane  and  direction.  On  looking  down,  the 
rotary  element  was  still  against  the  watch,  and  objects 
seemed  to  Jump  from  side  to  side.  On  looking  to  the 
right  the  eyee  jerked  to  the  right  and  against  the  watoh. 
On  looking  to  the  left  moderately,  the  eyes  jerked  mainly 
against  the  wat«h,  and  objects  appeared  to  go  upward  oo  ' 
the  left. 

At  tlie  moment  of  "making"  with  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  right,  the  eyeballs  were  drawn  to  the  left  and  rotated 
with  a  steady  pull  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  the 
watch.  On  looking  to  the  left  atthe  moment  of  "making" 
the  eyea  were  rotated  strongly  with  the  watch.  On  looking 
up  and  on  looking  down,  5ie  eyee  were  similarly  drawn 
to  the  left  and  rotated  with  the  watch  at  the  moment  of 
closure  of  the  circuit.  With  the  anode  over  the  right,  and 
t2ie  cathode  over  the  left  mastoid  area,  similar  phenomena 
were  noted.  The  head  inclined  to  the  right.  There  was 
mixed  nystagmus  with  the  horizontal  element  to  the  left 
and  the  rotary  element  with  the  wateh.  Objects  seemed 
to  pass  aroimd  the  subject's  bodv  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  the  wateh  in  me  coronal  plane. 

The  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  the  effects  of  closure  of  the  circuit  with  the 
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anode  over  the  left  mastoid  are  exactly  like  tliose  of  cold 
irrigationa  of  the  left  ear  which,  in  turn,  are  like  the 
primary  eSecta  of  rotation  about  the  loi^  axia  from  left 
to  right  or  the  secondary  eSecto  of  &  similar  rotation  from 
right  to  left. 

2.  That  the  effecto  of  cloeure  of  the  circuit  with  the 
cathode  over  the  left  mastoid  area  are  identical  with  those 
of  hot  irrigations  in  the  left  ear,  and  with  the  primary 
effects  of  rotation  from  right  to  left  about  iho  long  axis  or 
the  secondaiy  effects  of  a  similar  rotation  from  left  to 
right 

8.  That  on  closure  of  the  circuit  with  l^e  anode  over 
the  left,  and  the  cathode  over  the  right  mastoid  area,  tlie 
effect  is  enhanced,  jnstas  in  the  case  of  simultaneous  irri- 
gation of  the  two  ears  with  water  at  79"  P.  in  one  ear, 
and  107°  F.  in  the  other,  after  it  had  been  shown  that 
single  irrigations  at  either  one  of  these  temperatures  was 
witiaont  manifest  effect. 

4.  That  hot  irrigations  affect  the  labyrinthine  receptors 
in  such  a  way  that  with  the  cathode  over  the  mastoid  area 
on  the  side  of  the  irrigation  the  usual  effect  is  enhanced, 
whilst  with  the  anode  over  the  mastoid  of  the  side  of  the 
irrigation  no  effect  is  manifested  or  experienced  by  the 
subject. 

6.  That,  as  a  corollary  to  No.  4,  hot  irrigations  act  by 
increasing  the  irritability  of  the  homolateral  ampullaiy 
receptors,  just  as  cold  irrigations  act  by  depressing  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HOW    ROTATIONS,    AURAL  IRRIGATIONS.   AND  GAL- 
VANISM AFFECT  THE  LABYRINTHINE  RECEPTORS 
AND  THE  RELATED  EFFECTORS 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  rotations  the  chief 
effect  upon  the  am^ullaty  receptors  is  caused  by  changes 
of  pressure  conditions  resulting  from  a  tendency  of  tiie 
endolymph  to  flow  in  a  particular  direction,  e.g.,  toward 
the  ampulla  in  the  case  of  the  horizontal  canalB,  and  away 
from  the  ampuUa  in  the  case  of  the  superior  and  posterior 
canals.  The  experiments  of  Ewald™  and  of  Breuer,"  by 
stripping,  insufflation  and  suction  of  the  membianous 
canals,  were  cited  in  this  connection.  Furthermore  it  has 
been  shown  that,  with  the  subject  in  the  erect  posture, 
labjrrinthine  balanced  mechanisms  exert,  constantly,  a  re- 
flex tonus  upon  part  at  least  of  the  muscles  involved  in 
equilibration  and  that  enhancement  or  depreciation  of  the 
irritabil^  of  the  labyrinthine  mechanisms,  or  of  part  of 
them,  upon  one  side  of  the  body  caused  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  and  nystagmus,  both  of  which  presented  a  con- 
stant characteristic  type  depending  upon  the  part  (canals) 
affected.  It  has,  moreover,  been  shown  that  cold  irriga- 
tions act  by  depressing  the  normal  irritability  of  the  am- 
pullaiy  and  perhaps  tibe  macular  receptors,  whereby  the 
tonus  exerted  roflexly  through  the  related  nervous  arcs  is 
diminished  on  one  side,  thus  upsetting  the  reflex  balanced 
mechanisms  with  consequent  deviation  of  the  head  toward 
tiie  side  of  irrigation  and  horizontal  nystagmus  directed 
toward  the  opposite  side.  On  the  other  hand,  hot  irriga- 
tions act  by  increasing  the  irritability  of  the  labyrinthine 
receptors  affected,  thereby  disturbing  the  reflex  balanced 
mechaniBms  with  deviation  of  the  head  to  the  opposite 
side  and  horizontal  nystagmus  directed  to  the  side  of  irri- 
gation     The  enhanced  or  depressed   irritability  of   the 
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receptors  acta  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantita- 
tive value  of  the  afferent  impulses  nonually  generated  by 
movemente  of  the  head,  rotations,  etc.  Tliat  this  is  so 
the  following  experiment  seems  to  prove.  The  subject 
sitting  erect  vas  rotated  about  the  long  axis  from  left  to 
right.  The  after-nyatagraus  of  mixed  type  was  directed 
to  the  left  and  with  the  watch.  An  irrigation  of  the  left 
ear  for  4  minutee  at  68°  F.  was  now  given,  and  immedi- 
ately the  rotation  from  left  to  right  was  repeated.  On 
suddenly  arresting  the  motion  there  was  found  to  be  no 
after-nystagmus,  either  of  the  horizontal  or  rotary  tyite  to- 
ward  the  left  or  with  the  watch.  On  looking  to  the  left, 
the  eyes  were  steady,  with  a  tendency  to  rotate  rather  slowly 
against  the  watch.  With  tJie  eyes  held  straight  or  turned 
to  the  right,  there  was  a  violent  mixed  nystagmus  with 
the  horizontal  element  directed  to  the  right  and  the  rotary 
element  against  the  watch.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
the  usual  after-nystagmus  appearing,  the  primary  nystag-  . 
mus  persisted,  and  traces  of  it  were  found  for  over  two 
minutes  after  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  rotation.  This  also 
shows  conclusively  that,  in  the  sudden  reversal  or  slowing 
of  rotations  about  the  long  axis,  the  active  factor  in 
causing  after-nystagmus  and  the  associated  phenomena, 
is  not  the  tendency  to  reflux  on  the  part  of  the  cndolymph 
from  the  ampulla  toward  the  canal  upon  the  side  tow^d 
which  the  rotation  had  been  directed,  i.e.,  in  this  case  on 
the  right  side  but  a  positive  tendency,  created  by  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  rotation,  in  the  opposite  labyrinth  of 
the  endolymph  to  flow  from  the  canal  toward  the  ampulla. 
When  the  coid  irrigation  in  the  left  ear  had  deadened  the 
irritability  of  the  ampullary  receptors  of  the  left  horizon- 
tal and  superior  canals  the  pressure  conditions  created  by 
the  tendency  of  the  endolymph  to  flow  toward  or  away 
from  the  ampulla  were  without  effect.  In  this  manner 
the  usual  after-nystagmus  of  the  rotation  was  suppressed, 
and  the  primary  nystagmus  allowed  to  persist,  even  for 
some  minutes  after  the  rotation  had  been  suddenly  checked. 
At  a  later  period  this  subject  was  more  fully  studied. 
Rotations  in  various  planes  were  given  immediately  after 
unilateral  and  bilateral  hot  and  cold  irrigations.  Because 
of  the  help  they  afford  in  determining  the  mechanism  of 
labyrinthine  phenomena  the  results  are  deemed  of  sufE- 
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cient  importance  to  warrant  free  tianscription  of  the  notes 
taken  during  the  experimente. 

With  the  subject  sitting  upright  in  the  swing,  bilateral 
aural  inigation  at  54°  F.  caused  no  nystagmua  and  no  ap- 
parent movement  of  external  objects.  Immediatdly  after 
the  irrigation  a  brisk  rotation  waa  given  about  the  long  axis 
from  right  to  left.  Upon  sudden  arrest  of  the  awing  there 
was  no  nystagmus  and  no  apparent  movement  of  external 
objects,  but  the  subject  belched  violently  and  vomited 
mucus.  During  the  rotation  there  was  a  slight  feelii^  of 
sickness  and  the  subject  could  see  external  objects  pass- 
ing  before  his  eyes,  but  visual  fixation  was  impossible. 
It  was  noticeable  that  when  the  rotation  ceased  the  subject 
experienced  no  dizziness  or  distress  in  the  head,  did  not 
stagger  or  deviate  in  walking,  and  did  not  feel  weak  or 
want  to  lie  down,  whilst  the  external  world  seemed  steady 
and  "solid  as  a  rock. "  All  these  things  occurred  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  stopping  the  swing  caused  violent  vomit- 
ing. The  Bubjeet,  however,  looked  very  pale  from  con- 
striction of  the  skin-vessels.  After  a  rest  of  25  minates 
the  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure  were  50  and  115  respec- 
tively. The  knee-jerks  were  fairly  active.  Bilateral  irri- 
gation at  54°  F.  caused,  just  after  its  commencement,  the 
blood-pressure  to  rise  to  130,  the  pulse  being  72.  After 
two  minutes  of  irrigation  the  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure 
were  still  at  72  and  180  respectively.  There  was  no  nys- 
tagmus during  the  irrigation,  though  the  patient  felt  a  little 
sick  in  the  stomach.  Immediately  following  the  irriga- 
tion a  hard  swing  was  given  about  the  long  axis,  from  left 
to  right.  Abrupt  stopping  of  the  swing  did  not  cause 
distress  in  the  head  or  nystagmus.  There  was  no  apparent 
movement  of  external  objects,  but  again  the  subject 
belched  violently  and  vomited  bile-stained  mucus.  Im- 
mediately on  stopping  the  rotation  the  pulse-tate  and 
blood-pressure  were  60  and  186  respectively.  This  was  be- 
fore the  vomiting  had  occurred.  After  vomiting,  i.e.,  about 
one  minute  after  the  rotation,  the  pulse-rate  and  blood- 
pressure  were  80  and  140,  and  80  and  180,  whilst  the  knee- 
jerks  were  about  the  same  as  before  irrigation.  Five 
minutes  after  the  rotation  the  pulse-rate  and  blood-preeeure 
were  64  and  115.  During  unilateral  irrigation  in  left  ear 
at  54°  F.  Ihe  pulse-rate  and  blood-preesure  were  64  and 
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125,  and  there  waa  present  an  irregular  vertical  nystag- 
mue,  with  an  apparent  up  and  down  movement  of  objects. 
At  the  onset  of  the  irrigation  the  subject  felt  sick.  Just 
before  the  onset  of  vomiting  there  was  andible  gurgling 
in  the  etomach.  At  tiiis  moment  the  pulse-rate  and  blood- 
pressure  were  76  and  125.  After  vomiting,  the  pulse-rate 
and  blood-pressure  were  84  and  146.  The  knee-jerks  were 
slightly  affected,  the  right  being  perceptibly  diminished. 
The  abeence  of  horizontal  nystagmus  in  this  irrigation 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ampullaiy  receptors  in  the  hori- 
zontal canals  bad  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
previous  irrigations  (exhaustion).  The  irregular  vertical 
nystagmus  was  due  to  a  rotajy  element  caused  by  the 
effects  of  tiie  irrigation  upon  tiie  ampulla  of  tiie  left 
su^rior  canal.  It  was  noticed  that  witii  the  unilateral 
irrigation  the  subject  broke  into  a  sweat  and  felt  veiy 
weak.  These  symptoms  were  absent  in  bilateral  irriga- 
tions. 

After  a  rest  the  subject  was  drowsy.  The  pulse-rate 
and  blood-pressure  were  56  and  110.  The  left  knee-jerk 
was  somewhat  more  active  than  the  right.  During  bilat- 
eral irrigation  at  115°  F.  there  was  slight  vertical  nystag- 
mus. The  subject  feltdizzy  and  sick,  and  external  oh jects 
seemed  to  move  from  head  to  foot  and  a  little  toward  the 
right.  The  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure  were  64  and 
180.  Rotations  about  the  long  axis  from  left  to  right  and 
from  right  to  left  were  rapidly  given  after  the  irrigation. 
Upon  checking  the  rotation  from  left  to  right  there  waa 
horizontal  after-nystagmus  to  the  left.  Similarlyj  upon 
checking  the  rotation  from  right  to  left,  there  was  horizontal 
after-nystagmus  to  the  right.  Each  rotation  made  the  sub- 
ject very  dizzy,  sick,  and  weak,  but  there  was  not  so  much 
tendency  to  vomit  as  after  the  previous  rotations.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  stomach  had  been  so 
recently  emptied.  After  the  last  rotation,  which  was  from 
left  to  right,  the  subject  felt  veiy  distressed  in  the  head, 
and  external  objects  moved  rapidly  "in  a  fluny"  without 
any  particular  direction.  There  was  no  sweating  or  vomit- 
ing. The  knee-jerks  were  not  altered,  the  left  being  still 
slightly  stronger  than  the  right.  The  respiration  was 
heavy,  the  subject  complaining  that  he  felt  as  if  a  weight 
were  on  his  chest     Immediatdy  following  the  first  swing, 
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the  pulse-rate  and  blood-preaeare  were  64  and  120.  Five 
minutes  after  the  last  rotation  tbe  subject  felt  "done  up. " 
His  ^es  were  tired  and  felt  like  closing.  The  pQlae-rate 
and  blood-pTBesure  were  64  and  116. 

On  another  occasion  in  the  resting  state  the  pulse-rate 
and  blood-pressure  were  60  and  115.  During  irriga- 
tion of  the  left  ear  at  52°  F.  the  usual  horizont^  nystag- 
mus to  the  right  was  evident.  When  the  eyes  were  strongly 
turned  to  the  left,  there  were  jerky  rotary  movements 
against  the  watch.  With  the  eyes  open  and  turned  to  the 
left,  tbe  subject  felt  his  body  turning  on  its  long  axis 
from  left  to  right.  With  the  eyes  open  and  tamed  to  tbe 
right,  the  subject  felt  his  body  rotating  to  the  right,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  when  his  eyes  were  turned  to  the  left. 
This  unusual  phenomenon  occurred  during  irrigations 
practised  with  the  subject  sitting  in  the  swing  with  the 
feet  off  the  floor,  and  is  interesting  because  it  shows  to 
what  an  extent  we  rely  upon  other  senses  for  corroboration 
of  labyrinthine  impressions  in  estimating  our  relations  in 
space.  When  the  subject  sat  upon  a  chair  with  tbe  feet 
upon  the  floor  and  with  the  eyes  open  and  turned  to  tbe  left, 
no  sense  of  motion  was  experienced  in  similar  irrigations. 
During  a  swing  from  right  to  left,  immediately  following 
irrigation  of  the  left  ear  at  52°  F.  the  subject  saw  extern^ 
objects  as  a  streak.  Visual  fixation  was  impossible.  The 
tonus  required  for  the  slow  element  of  the  primary  nystag- 
mus waa  wanting.  The  after-nystagmus  to  the  right  was 
violent,  the  eyes  oscillating  back  and  forth  with  excursions 
of  equal  length  and  duration,  and  highly  suggestive  of  the 
nystagmus  of  gross  cerebellar  defect.  Later  the  eyes 
steadied  down  somewhat  and  showed  slight  horizontal 
nystagmus  to  the  right.  At  first  during  the  after-nyatag- 
mua,  external  objects  seemed  to  move  back  and  forui 
furiously  from  side  to  side.  Ihiring  the  rotation  the  sub- 
ject could  hardly  think,  and  the  head  inclined  to  the  left 
shoulder  instead  of  to  the  right,  as  is  usual  in  rotations 
from  right  to  left.  There  was  no  dizziness,  and  external  ob- 
jects went  around  from  leftto  right.  Upon  cessation  of  the 
rotation  the  bead  still  inclined  to  the  left  shoulder  and  the 
subject  felt  sick.  The  inclination  of  the  head  toward  the 
left  shoulder  during  the  rotations  is  a  further  proof  that  de- 
viations of  tbe  headinrotatioBB]  aotal  irrigations  and  gal- 
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vanism,  are  the  direct  result  of  changes  of  the  labyrintiiiiie 
tonuB  in  the  muaclee  of  the  head  and  neck.  It  aJso  ahowa 
that  in  tiie  horizontal  canals,  stress  in  the  endolymph  di- 
lected  away  from  the  ampulla  is  not  a  factor  in  the  compeD- 
aating  movements  of  equilibration.  If  it  were  such  a  factor, 
thendnringtbe  rotation  from  rightto  left,  when  the  recep- 
tors in  the  ampulla  of  the  left  horizontal  canal  had  previ- 
ously been  deculened  by  cold  irrigation,  we  should  expect 
that  the  stress  in  the  endolyniph  of  the  right  boriiont&l 
canal  away  from  the  ampulla  would  draw  the  head  toward 
the  right  shoulder.  The  evidence  pointed  merely  to  rela- 
tively increased  tonus  of  the  right  labyrinth  caused  by  de- 
pression of  the  receptors  in  the  left  labyrinth.  To  this 
and  this  alone,  must  be  attriboted  the  deviation  of  the 
head. 

Irrigation  of  tiie  left  ear  at  60°  F.  given  10  minutes 
after  the  previous  irrigation,  caused  distress  in  the  stomach 
rather  than  in  the  eyes  or  head.  There  was  little  or  no 
nystagmus  even  in  turning  the  eyes  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  head  fell  toward  the  left  and  visual  fixation 
was  possible.  After  the  irrigation  a  hard  swing  from  left 
to  right  was  given.  During  the  swing  the  subject  vomited, 
and  the  head  fell  to  tiie  lerc  but  visual  fixation  was  possi- 
ble. On  cessation  of  the  swing  the  head  still  fell  toward 
the  left.  Therewasnoafter-nystagmuBonlookingstrai^t 
ahead  or  to  the  right.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  to 
horizontal  nystagmus  on  looking  toward  the  left.  From 
t^is  it  seems  that  the  tonus  innervation  aasociated  with 
t^e  slow  elements  is  the  important  factor  in  initiating 
nvstagmus.  Thus,  upon  cessation  of  the  rotation,  stress 
of  the  endolymph  in  tlie  left  horizontal  canal  was  created 
toward  the  ampulla,  but  owing  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  receptors  (increased  threshold  value)  no  tonus  effect 
was  manifested  in  the  muscles  on  the  right  sideof  the  head 
or  in  the  muscles  moving  theeyeballs  tothe  right.  Aeare- 
Bult  the  head  still  fell  toward  the  left,  and  no  after-nystag- 
mus developed.  The  absence  of  nystagmus  during  the 
last  cold  irrigation  seemed  due  to  the  fact  that  compensa- 
tory adjustment  for  the  disturbed  labyrinthine  relations 
had  already  been  made  through  ocular  impressions,  aided 
by  voluntanr  effort.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  tiie  recep- 
toia  is  Uie  left  labyrinth,  after  so  many  oold  irti^itiona, 
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was  BOch  that  effects  from  further  cold  iirigatioiiB  were 
temporarilv  absent. 

With  the  subject  lying  supine  in  the  swing  and  reet- 
ing,  the  pulse-rate  and  blood-pteeBUre  ware  48  and  126. 
During  bdateral  inigationat  50°  F.  there  was  no  nystag- 
moB  or  discomfort,  whilst  the  pnlse-rate  and  blood'prees- 
ore  were  48  and  186.  Immediately  after  the  irrigation  a 
briek  rotation  was  given  in  the  coronal  plane  and  with  the 
watch.  On  suddenly  checking  the  swing  the  usual  aftei^ 
nystagmus  was  present,  i.e.,  n^ary  against  the  wateh  witJi 
ezternat  objects  appearing  to  move  about  the  subject's 
body,  i.e.,  upon  the  left,  over  the  head  and  down  the  right 
side.  The  nystagmus  lasted  only  a  moment  or  two. 
From  this  it  seems  that  bilateral  cold  irrigations  do  not 
completely  abolish  the  function  of  theampuU&ry  receptors 
in  the  superior  canals. 

After  bilateral  irrigation  at  60°F.  rotation  in  the  sag- 
ittal plane  "occiput  first"  caused  vertical  aftei^nystagmus 
toward  the  feet  and  with  a  slight  lateral  tendency  toward 
the  right.  During  the  awing  visual  fixation  was  impos- 
sible and  the  subject  was  made  very  diz^. 

Rotation  in  the  sagittal  plane  "face  fitst, "  given  after 
bilateral  irrigation  at  50°  F. ,  caused  vertical  after-nysta^ 
mufl  with  up  and  down  movements  of  the  eyes.  The 
direction  of  the  movements  was  slanting  from  the  left  side 
of  the  hoEid  toward  the  right  foot.  Externa)  objects  seemed 
to  move  "up  and  down"  in  the  same  direction.  The  ab- 
rupt stopping  of  this  last  rotation  made  the  subject  very 
sick.  This  result,  unusual  for  such  rotations,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  relatively  enhanced  irritability  of  the  am- 
pollary  receptors  of  the  posterior  canals  caused  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  ampuUary  receptors  of  the  superior  canals 
following  the  irrigation.  The  irrigations  given  in  these 
experiments  all  lasted  not  less  than  8,  nor  more  than 
4  minutes. 

The  effect  of  galvanism  upon  the  semicircular  canals 
resolves  itself  also  into  one  of  exaltation  or  depression  of 
the  ampullary  receptors.  The  well-known  phenomena  of 
electrotonus,  coupled  with  the  foregoing  observations,  af- 
ford an  easy  explanation.  Thus,  with  the  cathode  over  the 
left  mastoid  area  the  adjacent  ampullary  nerve  elements  ue 
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pat  in  the  state  of  katelectiotonus,  i.e.,  their  irritability 
IS  increased  ae  in  the  caae  of  hot  irrigations  in  the  left  ear, 
and  there  is  lateiaJ  inclination  of  the  head  toward  the 
right  with  horizontal  nyetagmas  toward  the  left.  With 
the  anode  over  tiie  left  mastoid  area,  the  adjacent  ajnpnl- 
lary  nerve  elements  are  put  in  a  state  of  anelectrotonus, 
i.e.,  of  decreased  irritability  with  resulting  phenomena 
similar  to  those  of  cold  irrigations  in  the  left  ear.'** 
With  the  cathode  over  one  mastoid  area,  and  the  anode 
over  the  other,  the  maximum  effect  is  produced  as  when 
a  cold  irrigation  is  given  in  one  ear  and  a  hot  irrigation 
in  the  other  simultaneously. 

From  the  definite  direction  of  the  movements  that 
occur  in  response  to  rotations,  aural  irrigations  and  gal- 
vanism, it  is  manifest  that  the  receptore  of  each  semicir- 
cular canal  and  vestibule  are  functionally  related  to 
definite  groups  of  muscles.  Thus  in  hot  irrigations  of 
the  left  ear,  tlie  bead  is  actively  drawn  toward  the  ri^t 
shoulder,  and  since  this  is  the  result  of  temporarily  in- 
creased irritability  (lowered  threshold  value)  of  the  am- 
pullaiy  receptors  in  the  left  horizontal  canal,  it  is  evident 
that  these  receptors  and  their  associated  arcs  are  in  rela- 
tion with  the  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  and 
neck  which  govern  such  a  movement.  Similarly,  in  cold 
irrigations  of  the  left  ear  by  depression  of  the  ampullary 
receptors  of  the  left  horizontal  canal  and  consequent 
diminished  tonus  in  the  muscles  functionally  coimected 
with  them,  viz. :  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  and 
head,  there  is  deviation  of  the  bead  toward  the  left.  Thus 
it  is  manifest  that  a  crossed  relation  exists  between  the 
horizontal  canal  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  the  muscles 
with  which  it  is  functionally  associated  upon  the  other 
side.  When  the  muscular'  associations  of  the  ampullary 
receptors  of  the  superior  and  posterior  canals  are  consid- 
ered, the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  each  pair  of 
canals  acts  as  the  antagonist  of  the  other  pair  when  both 
members  of  one  or  other  of  the  pairs  are  equally  and  simul- 
taneously stimulated  or  depressed,  as  in  the  case  of  bilateral 
hot  or  cold  irrigations,  or  in  rotations  in  the  sagittal 
plane.  The  evidence  obtained  from  various  sources  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  receptors  of  the  superior  canals  arp 
associated  functionally  with  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
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neck,  situated  doreally,  which  tend  to  draw  the  head  back- 
ward. The  evidence  of  thia  relation  is  supplied  in  part 
b^  the  phenomena  manifested  during  bilateral  cold  imga- 
tions  where  the  head  falla  forward  from  depreciation  of 
the  normal  reflex  tonua  in  the  muscles  referred  to. 
Furthermore  the  receptors  of  each  superior  canal  seem  to 
be  in  relation  with  the  muaclefl  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  opposite  side  and  situated  doreally,  i.e.,  they  are  in 
crossed  relation  with  one-half  of  the  muscles  just  men- 
tioned as  tending  to  draw  the  head,  when  bent  forward, 
back  into  the  vertical  position.  This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  in  single  cold  irrigations,  say  of  the 
left  auditory  canal,  the  heed  inclines  not  only  to  the  left, 
but  rotates  somewhat  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  so  that 
the  chin  points  toward  the  right.  Similarly  it  may  be 
deduced  tJiat  the  posterior  canals  are  associated  function- 
ally with  the  muscles  of  the  neck  which  tend  to  draw  the 
head  forward.  This  rough  general  outline  of  the  muscular 
associations  of  the  amputlary  receptors,  based  ou  clinical 
studies,  is  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena  that  follow 
section  of  the  canals  in  animals. 

There  are  thos  efficient  balanced  mechanisms  constantly 
in  action,  whereby  every  displacoment  of  the  head  is  com- 
pensated or  corrected  in  a  reflex  manner.  The  influence 
of  the  otoliths  is  intentionally  omitted  to  avoid  confusion. 
Normally,  therefore,  equilibrium  is  maintained  reflexly, 
each  displacement  being  met  by  active  stimulation  (en- 
hanced tonus)  of  the  muscles  tending  to  correct  such  dis- 
placement ot  by  inhibition  (diminished  tonus)  of  those 
muscles  that  tend  to  produce  it. 

In  studying  the  muscles  involved  in  the  mechanism  of 
nystagmus  caused  by  rotation,  ai\ral  irrigations,  or  galvan- 
ism, one  is  struck  at  once  by  tho  similarity  of  their  be- 
haviour to  that  of  the  muscles  that  control  the  displace- 
ments of  the  head.  Thus  in  displacements  of  the  head  in 
aural  irrigations,  the  muscleB  upon  the  side  toward  which 
the  displacement  takee  place  are  in  an  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively heightened  state  of  tonus  whilst  their  opponents  of 
the  opposite  side  are  in  a  state  of  diminished  tonus. 
Similarly  the  muscles  that  tend  to  turn  eyeballs  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  are  for  the  moment  in  a  heightened 
edate  of  tontis,  whilst  tb«  tonus  of  their  opponents  iq 
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momentBrily  depressed.  This  rale  applies  to  the  rotai; 
and  vertical  as  well  as  to  the  horizontal  roovemente  of  the 
eyes.  The  grouping  of  the  opponent  mnscles  in  nystag- 
mas  corroboratee  what  ha£  been  stated  concerning  the 
gronping  of  the  muscles  controlling  displacements  of  the 
head.  Thus  the  external  rectus  of  one  eye  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  internal  rectos  of  the  other  eye,  both  ' 
being  in  turn  opposed  by  the  analogous  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  of  each  eyeball.  In  vertical  nystagmus 
both  inferior  recti  are  tiie  opponents  of  both  superior 
lecti.  In  lotatT  nysta^us  the  superior  oblique  of  the 
right  eye,  and  tiie  inferior  oblique  of  the  left,  act  in  con- 
junction, their  opponents  being  the  inferior  oblique  of  the 
right  and  superior  oblique  of  the  left  eye  respectively. 
In  nystagmus,  the  long  steady  pull  of  the  eyes  indicates 
in  a  general  way  that  Uie  muscles  responsible  for  it  are  in 
a  state  of  heightened  tonus  (absolute  or  relative),  whilst 
the  short  jerky  movements  that  give  direction  to  the  nys- 
tagmus iDdicafe  in  general  a  lessened  tonus  or  rhj^thmic 
inhibition  in  the  related  muscles.  Thus  in  cold  irriga- 
tions of  the  left  ear  with  displacement  of  the  head  toward 
the  left,  and  horizontal  nystagmus  toward  the  right,  tiie 
steady  pull  of  the  eyeballs  to  the  left  indicate  that  the 
muscles  responsible  for  it  are  in  a  relatively  heightened 
state  of  tonus,  and  are  consequently  in  functional  relation 
with  the  ampullary  receptors  of  the  right  horizontal  canal 
which  are  relatively  ezfdted  as  to  their  sensibility  (low- 
ered threshold  value),  whilst  their  opponents  are  in  rela- 
tion with  the  ampullaiy  receptors  of  the  left  horizontal 
canal  which  are  absolutely  depressed  by  the  action  of  the 
cold  irrigation.  The  tonus  in  the  mneclee  associated  with 
either  set  of  movements  is  not  constant,  but  is  subject  to 
alternating  changes  effected  by  means  of  reciprocal  in- 
nervation. 

Again,  in  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane,  let  us  say 
"occiput  first, "  the  primary  nyatagmua  is  directed  toward 
the  vertex  capitis,  with  the  slow  and  steady  movement, 
during  which  vision  is  possible,  directed  toward  the  feet. 
The  latter  movement  shows  that  the  apparatus  responsible 
for  it  is  in  a  heightened  state  of  tonus  corresponding  with 
the  enhanced  irritability  of  the  ampullary  receptors  of 
both  posterior  canals.    Similarly,  in  rotatiooa  in  the  mesial 
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plftne,  "face  first,"  the  steady  poll  of  the  primary  nys- 
ta^aa  is  toward  the  vertex  correepoudin^  wiui  the 
heightened  irritability  of  the  ampolWy  receptors  in  both 
superior  canals. 

In  rotary  nystagmus  the  superior  oblique  acte  under 
the  influence  of  the  ampullary  receptors  of  the  superior 
canal  of  the  same  side,  and  perhaps  of  the  posterior  canal 
of  the  opposite  side.     Owing  to  the  decussation  of  the 


Diagram  illastnitiiiK  the  relatioiiB  of  the  Bemiclrcuiar  canals  to 
the  oculo-motor  nuclei.  A,  the  right  horizontal  canal ;  B, 
the  right  superior  canal ;  C,  the  right  posterior  canal.  The 
Roman  numerals  indicate  the  oculo-motor  nuclei.  The  ar- 
rows indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  cur- 
rent of  endolymph  begets  the  stronger,  irritative  reaction. 


fourth  nerve  the  relation  between  the  superior  and  pos- 
terior canalB  and  the  superior  oblique  muscle  is  an  un- 
crossed one.  See  diagram.  A  glance  at  a  good  specimen 
of  the  bony  canals  exposed  in  situ,  with  the  relations  to 
the  various  parte  and  planes  of  the  skull  preserved,  will 
)  one  that  rotation  in  the  coronal  plasty 
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sgaioat  the  watch  tends  to  displace  tbe  endolymph  in  tbe 
right  superior  canal  from  the  ampulla  toward  we  canal. 

Similarly,  the  position  and  direction  of  the  euperior 
canals  is  such  that  the  endolymph  in  them  is  liable  to  be 
inSnenced  by  aural  irrigations,  but  not  by  rotations 
strictly  confined  to  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis. 
In  rotations  in  the  coronal  plane  with  the  watch,  t^ere  is 
a  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  endolymph  away  from 
the  ampulla  in  vie  left  superior  canal.  The  ampuU&ry 
receptors  of  the  left  superior  canal  are  thus  actively  stimu- 
lated, thereby  enhancing  the  tonus  of  the  related  muscles, 
viz, ,  the  inferior  oblique  on  the  right,  and  the  superior 
oblique  on  the  left  side,  which  initiates  rotary  nystagmus 
with  the  watch. 

In  unilateral  cold  irrigations  the  posterior  canal  is  not 
affected,  unless  perhaps  Sie  irrigation  is  very  prolonged, 
and  then  the  effect  is  to  reinforce  that  of  the  superior 
canal  of  the  opposite  side,  since  these  canals  stand  in  the 
relation  of  antf^nists  probably. 

^mmari/  of  the  Relations  of  the  Ocular  Muscles, 

1.  The  external  rectus  is  mainly  in  relation  with  the 
ampullary  receptors  of  the  horizontal  semicircular  canal 
of  ttie  opposite  side, 

2.  The  superior  oblique  is  mainly  in  relation  with  the 
ampullary  receptors  of  the  superior  and  possibly  with 
those  of  the  inferior  canal  of  the  same  side. 

8.  The  internal  rectus  is  mainly  in  relation  with  the 
ampullary  receptors  of  the  horizontal  canal  of  the  same 
side,  though  the  part  of  the  third  nerve  nucleus  governing 
ita  associated  movement  with  the  external  rectus  may,  on 
account  of  the  partial  decussation  within  the  nucleus  be 
in  relation  with  the  horizontal  canal  of  the  opposite  aide, 
i.e.,  the  muscle  and  the  origin  of  its  motor  neurones  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  median  line. 

4.  The  inferior  oblique  is  mainly  in  relation  with  t^e 
ampullary  receptors  of  the  superior  and  posterior  canals 
of  wie  oppoeite  side. 

6,  Tne  superior  and  inferior  recti,  as  well  as  the  leva- 
toree  palpebrarum  and  part  of  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum, 
act  syndironously  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  are 
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therefore  in  relation  with  the  receptors  of  the  senticircnlar 
canals  of  both  aides,  the  superior  recti  and  the  levatoies 
palpebrarum  being  in  relation  with  the  euperior  semicir- 
cnlar  canals,  whilst  the  inferior  recti  and  the  orbiculares 
are  in  relation  with  the  postarior  canals.  The  relations 
between  the  nuclei  of  the  III,  VII,  and  XII  nerves  have 
already  been  discnased.  These  bilateral  connections  are 
affected  through  the  median  portion  of  the  third  nerve 
nucleus  or  tlirougb  t^  partial  decussation  that  occurs 
within  the  nnclens,  since  some  aoatomiata  (Tsncbida  '*) 
have  recently  denied  the  existence  of  a  well-mailed  un- 
paired central  naclens  as  described  by  Perlia  and  appar- 
ently sustained  by  the  observations  of  Starr  and  those  of 
Kahler  and  Pick.  '*' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  saperior  oblique  of  one  eye 
is  associated  with  the  inferior  oblique  of  the  opposite  eye 
in  the  mechanism  of  rotary  nystagmus. 

The  associations  of  the  ocular  muscles  above  enumer- 
ated are  based  on  numerous  observations  of  the  nystagmic 
movements  that  accompany  rotations,  aural  irrigations 
and  galvanism.  In  the  li^t  of  these  aaaociations  the 
phenomena  that  follow  section  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  in 
the  sheep  for  instance,  as  done  by  Biehl,™  are  readily  ex- 
plained. Thus,  in  section  of  the  right  vestibular  nerve 
the  right  eye  was  turned  downward  and  outward,  whilst 
the  left  was  turned  upward  and  inward.  Here  the  internal 
rectos  in  the  right  and  the  external  rectus  in  the  left  eye 
were  severed  from  their  labyrinthine  receptors  through 
which  they  derived  their  reflex  tonus,  thus  relatively  en- 
hancing the  tonus  of  their  opponents  with  a  tendency  of 
the  eyes  to  deviate  in  general  toward  the  right.  Again 
the  right  superior  obliijue  and  left  inferior  oblique  are 
severed  from  their  labyrintJiine  receptors  with  consequent 
loss  of  reflex  tonus  which  relatively  enhances  the  tonus 
of  their  opponents  with  a  tendency  of  the  right  eye  to  be 
drawn  downward  as  a  whole,  by  the  right  inferior  oblique 
and  a  tendency  of  the  left  eye  to  be  drawn  upward  as  a 
whole  by  the  unopposed  action  of  the  left  superior 
oblique.  The  superior  and  inferior  recti,  as  well  as  the 
levatores  and  orbicnlaree  palpebrarum,  are  so  affected  t^at 
no  deviation  results  owing  to  the  fact  that  antagonistic 
moedee  ai9  eqoaUy  affected,  and  that  these  muscles  are 
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in  free  relation  with  the  Bemicircular  canalH  of  both  sidM. 
Peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  site  of  insertion  of  the  ocular 
mnscles,  and  more  ee^ially  of  the  obli<^ue  musctee  and 
difficulty  in  appreciEiting  the  net  mechanical  result  of  the 
working  action  of  the  ocular  muscles,  as  a  whole,  have  beeo 
the  cause  of  much  discrepancy  in  the  nystagmus  and  de- 
viations observed  after  section  of  the  VIII  nerve  and  in 
other  experimenta  upon  the  labyrinth  and  cerebellum. 

Attempts  to  study  the  deviation  of  the  eyes  under 
direct  irritation  of  each  separate  canal  were  made  by  De 
Cyon, "  Hogyes,  *••  Lee  *'•  and  others,  but  owing  to  the 
twofold  element  of  the  nyetagmos,  coupled,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  the  difficulty  of  confining  Uie  effecta  of  irri- 
tation to  one  canal,  the  results  were  conflicting.  More- 
over, the  labyrinthine  receptors  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  thermic  and  other  forms  of  stimuli,  responding  even 
to  light  (Sehwartee"'^.  De  Cyon  himself  revised  and 
corrected  his  first  findings,  but  his  later  findings,  accord- 
ing to  Ferrier,*  were  even  more  ousatisfactoiy  than  his 
fli«t  ones. 

We  have  seen  that  whatever  tends  to  produce  a  current 
of  endolymph  toward  the  ampulla  of  the  horizontal  canal 
and  away  from  the  ampullffi  of  the  posterior  and  superior 
canals,  causes  characteristic  primary  phenomena  by  way 
of  displacementof'jhe  head  in  a  certain  direction  with  nys- 
tagmus of  a  certain  Wpe  and  direction,  whilst  in  the  ex- 
periments of  EwEkld,  "  secondary  phenomena  of  retardation 
accominnied  manipulations  tending  to  drive  the  endo- 
lymph in  the  reverse  direction.  Witn  due  credit  to  Leo,  "* 
who  showed  that  the  compensatory  movements  occurring 
in  fishes  subjected  to  rotation  exactly  correspond  with 
those  caused  by  direct  irritation  of  the  canals,  the  results 
of  experimenta  such  as  those  done  by  Hogyes  on  animals, 
and  repeated  by  suraeons  on  the  human  subject  are  always 
open  to  suspicion,  for  touching  the  horizontal  membra- 
nous canals  may  give  directly  opposite  results,  depending 
on  tiie  direction  in  which  the  endolymph  is  forced.  Ex- 
periments like  these  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  intermina- 
ble discussions  upon  the  symptomatology  of  labyrinthine 
disease  as  to  whether  the  phenomena  are  due  to  irritation 
or  destruction.  The  only  rational  way  to  analyze  such 
symptoms  is  to  consider  them  with  reference  to  enhanced 
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or  depressed  irritability  (absolute  or  relative)  of  the  laby- 
rintiime  receptors  on  either  aide  of  the  body  and  in  each 
of  the  three  semicircular  canals.  With  such  characteristiQ 
and  definite  phenomena  as  the  normal  reactions  afford, 
little  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  the  interpretation 
of  labyrinthine  reactions  in  diseased  conditiona. 


CHAPTER  XX 

UBCHANISH   OP  THE  NYSTAGMUS  OF  ROTATIONS. 
AUHAL   IRRIGATIONS  AND  GALVAinSH 

The  crossed  relations  of  the  semicircular  canals  to  the 
ocokr  muacles  (excepting  the  superior  oblique)  and  to  the 
muscles  that  control  the  moTements  of  the  head  have  been 
fully  diacuBsed.  It  remains  to  consider  the  relations  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  supplying  these  muscles  with 
motor  influence.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  ocular 
muBcles  alone  shall  be  discussed  in  this  respect,  but  the 
deductions  will  apply  equally  to  all  other  muscles  that 
receive  tonus  through  afferent  labyrinthine  impulses. 
Bince  Duval  and  Laborde  *  found  that  irritation  of  the 
sixth  nucleoe  caused  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  toward 
the  side  of  stimulation,  it  was  believed  that  the  sixth 
nucleus  co-ordinated  and  controlled  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  of  the  same  side  and  of  the  internal  rectus  of 
the  opposite  side.  This  necessitated  a  connecting  link 
between  the  sixth  nucleus  of  one  side  and  that  part  of  the 
lliird  nucleus  controlling  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus 
of  theopposite  side.  The  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus 
afforded  an  easy  way  of  communication,  and  it  was  as- 
sumed that  fibres  passed  from  the  sixth  nucleus  by  way  of 
t^e  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
third  nerve  of  t£e  opposite  side.  Schafer,  "  however, 
denies  that  any  fibres  pass  from  the  VI  or  III  nucleus  to 
the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus.  A  little  considera- 
tion suffices  to  convince  one  that  if  the  sixth  nucleus  con- 
trols the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  some  other  nu- 
cleus must  control  the  combined  action  of  the  muscles  that 
cause  the  characteristic  displacement  of  the  head  which 
accompanies  the  conju^te  deviation  of  the  eyes.  Still 
farther  considemtion  will  convince  that  yet  auotiier  centre 
must  be  assumed  to  control  the  movements  of  the  head 
and  eyes  so  that  they  shall  act  in  harmony.     Without 
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further  discussion  it  may  be  stated  that  whilst  minor  cen- 
tres and  group  of  centres  in  the  cord  or  elsewhere  have 
certain  co-ordinating  powers  of  an  order  adapted  to  certain 
needs  and  uses,  the  higher  and  more  complex  adjuetmenta 
are  not  secured  bj  individual  lower  motor  centres,  but 
these  latter  act  in  obedience  to  higher  co-ordinating  cen- 
tres variously  situated,  but  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively, 
in  the  cerebellum.  In  seeking  tihe  nervoua  mechanism  of 
nyatagmufi,  therefore,  we  are  at  once  directed  not  to  the 
vestibular  nucleus  of  reception  or  any  single  motor  nucleua 
in  the  medulla  or  elsewhere,  but  to  the  cerebellum.  The 
work  of  Ferrier,  ^  too  much  neglected  by  those  who  have 
made  studies  of  the  semicircular  canals,  throws  much 
light  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject.  Ferrier  studied  the 
deviations  of  the  eyes  in  the  monkey  and  found  as  follows : 

1.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  caused  the  animal  to  throw 
the  bead  backward.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  upward 
deviation  of  the  eyeballs  toward  the  vertex. 

2.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  posterior  portion  or 
declivity  of  the  upper  vermis  caused  the  head  to  be  dis- 
placed forward  and  downward  toward  the  chest,  which  was 
associated  with  a  deviation  of  the  eyes  downward.  Stim- 
ulation of  the  cerebellum  caused  contraction  of  t^e  pupils, 
especially  marked  upon  the  side  of  stimulation. 

8.  Irritation  of  the  posterior  superior  lobes  upon  the 
left  of  the  median  line  caused  displacement  of  the  head 
upward  and  to  the  left,  both  ^efl  turning  upward  and  to 
the  left. 

4.  Irritation  of  tiie  posterior  superior  lobes  upon  the 
right  of  the  median  line  caused  upward  displacement  of 
the  head  toward  the  right,  with  a  corresponding  displace- 
ment of  the  eyes  upward  and  to  the  right. 

6.  Irritation  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  pyramid  of  the 
middle  lobe  (p^rramis  vermis)  caused  both  eyes  to  deviate 
to  the  left  or  right  respectively, 

6.  Irritation  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  upper 
vermiform  process  (dechve  monticuli)  caused  both  eyes 
to  deviate  straight  downward  with  the  electrodes  upon  the 
middle  of  this  process.  With  the  electrodes  to  the  left  or 
right  of  this  process  the  eyes  deviated  downward  and  to 
the  left  and  right  respectively. 


DIAGRAMS  ILLUSTRATING  REACTIONS  OBTAINED 
BY  PERKIER  UPON  STIMULATION  OF  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

IN  THE   MONKEY  BX     I.A 

1.  Anterior  portion  of  the  middle  lobe.  ^R     ^Q 


S.  Posterior  superior  lobes  to  left  of  midline. 
4.  PoBterior  superior  lobes  to  rigtit  of  midline. 


7.  Posterior  extremity  of    upper    vermiform 

process  (declive  monticuli). 

8.  Posterior    extremity    of   upper  vermiform 

process  to  left  of  process. 

9.  Posterior  extremity    of    upper    vermiform 

process  to  right  of  process. 

10.  Utver  vermiform  process  at  its  anterior  ex- 

tremity in  midline. 

11.  Upper  vermiform  process  at  its  anterior  ex- 

tremity to  left  of  midline. 

12.  Upper  vermiform  process  at  its  anterior 

extremity  to  rifffat  of  midline. 

IS.  Lateral  lobe  (semilunar  lobole)  on  tlie  lefL 

14.  Lateral  lobe  on  the  rifrht 

15.  Flocculus. 

IN    RABBITS 

1.  Upper  and  back  portion  of  middle  lobe. 

2.  Middle  and  lower  portion  of  middle  lobe. 
8.  Left  lateral  lobe,  uppet  lobule. 

4.  Left  lateral  lobe,  middle  iobule. 
6.  Left  lateral  lobe,  lower  lobule. 

6.  Left  lateral  lobe,  anterior  lobnla. 

7.  Anterior  portion  of  cerebellum. 
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2.  Pminid,  to  the  left  of  it. 
2.  Pyramid,  to  the  right  of  it. 


6.  Upper  venniform  process,  posterior  end  of 

declive  on  rieht  of  midline.  j^. 

6.  Lateral  lobe,  posterior  superior  lobe  on  right  Vj 

side.  i^ 

7.  Flocculus  region. 

IN    CATS 

L  Hedian  lobe,  right  curve.  ^)  C^ 

2.  Median  lobe,  left  curve.  A  ^k 

8.  Upper  vermiform  process,  posterior  end  of  ^^  ^^ 

declive  in  midline.  ^^  ^^ 

4.  Upper  vermiform  process,  posterior  end  of  ^H  /^ 

declive  to  left  of  midline.  ^^  ^^ 

6.  Upper  vermiform  process,  posterior  end  of  fi^  ^) 

declive  to  right  of  midline.  ^^  ^^ 

6.  Lateral  lobe,  posterior  superior  lobule  on  the  u|  v9t 

left.  2  ^ 

7.  Lateral  lobe,  posterior  superior  lobule  on  the  S)  00 

right  ^^  ^^ 


Section  of  the  right  vestibular  nerve  in  the  fik     ^\ 
sheep  (Biehl).  V     C/ 
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7.  Irritetion  of  the  upper  vermiform  process  at  its 
anterior  extremity  (monticulua  cerebelli)  (a)  in  the  mid- 
dle line  caoBed  both  eyes  to  deviate  directly  upward;  (b) 
on  the  left  by  the  median  line  caused  both  eyes  to  deviate 
diagonally  upward  and  to  the  left  without  rotation;  (cj  to 
the  right  of  the  median  tine  caused  both  eyes  to  deviate 
upward  and  to  the  right. 

8.  Irritation  of  the  lateral  lobe  (semilunar  lobule)  (a) 
upon  the  left  caused  both  eyes  to  deviate  upward  and  to 
rotate  to  the  left  (with  the  watch) ;  (b)  upon  the  right 
caused  both  ejea  to  deviate  upward  and  to  rotate  toward 
the  right  (against  the  watch). 

9.  Irritation  of  the  floccolas  caused  both  eyes  to 
rotate  upon  their  antero-posterior  axes. 

Experimenting  with  rabbits,  Ferrier  found: 
1.  Irritation  of  the  upper  and  back  portion  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  caused  horizontal  deviation 
of  the  eyes  to  the  right,  whilst  irritation  of  the  middle 
and  lower  part  caused  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left. 
{  2.  In  the  left  lateral  lobe  irritation  (a)  of  the  upper 
lobule  caused  deviation  of  the  left  eye  upward,  with  inward 
rotation,  i.e.,  against  the  watch,  and  downward  deviation 
of  the  right  eye  with  outward  rotation  (i.e.,  against  the 
watch) ;  (b)  of  the  middle  lobule  caused  upward  deviation 
of  the  left  eye  with  outward  rotation  (with  the  watch) ,  and 
downward  deviation  of  the  right  eye  with  inward  rotation 
(with  the  watch);   (c)  of  the  lower  lobule  caused  both 

rto  rotate  to  the  right  (i.e.,  against  the  watch)  upon 
antero-posterior  axes;  (d)  of  the  anterior  lobule 
'caused  rotation  of  both  eyes  upon  the  antero-posterior  axes 
toward  the  left  (i.e.,  with  the  wateh). 

8.  Irritation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebellum 
caused  both  eyes  to  deviate  upwsjd,  followed  by  vertical 
nystagmus. 

In  these  experiments  Ferrier  also  noted  protrusion  of 
the  eyeballs,  increased  convexity  of  the  cornea,  dilatation 
of  the  nostrils,  movements  of  me  limbs  upon  liie  side  of 
irritation,  and  twitching  of  the  ears. 

In  do^  Ferrier  found : 

1.  Irritation  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  pyramid  caused 
deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left  and  right  reepectively. 

2.  Irritation  of  the  upper  vermiform  process,  posterior 
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extremity  of  the  declive:  (a)  in  the  middle  line  caiued 
both  eyes  to  deviate  downward;  (b)  on  the  left  of  the 
middle  line  caused  both  eyes  to  deviate  downward  and  to 
the  left;  (c^  on  the  right  of  the  median  line  caused  both 
eyee  to  deviate  downward  and  to  the  right. 

8.  Irritation  of  the  lateral  lobe,  posterior  euperior  lobe, 
on  the  right  side  caused  both  eyes  to  deviate  upward  and 
to  the  right,  with  rotation  upon  their  antero-poeterior  axes 
to  the  right  ^against  the  watch) . 

4.  Irritation  of  the  flocculus  region  caused  rotation  of 
both  eyee  on  the  antero-posterior  axes,  sometimes  to  the 
right  and  sometimes  to  the  left  (i.e.,  against  and  with 
the  watch) . 

In  cats  Ferrier  fonnd : 

1.  Irritation  of  the  median  lobe:  (a)  right  cmre, 
caused  horizontal  deviation  to  the  right;  (b)  left  curve, 
caosed  horizontal  deviation  to  the  left  „  ^ 

2.  Irritation  of  the  upper  vermiform  process — ^posterior  5  f 
extremity  of  the  declive:  (a)  in  the  middle  caused  both  c  ^  S 
eyes  to  deviate  downward ;  (b)  to  the  left  caused  both  eyes  %mc. 
to  deviate  downward  and  to  the  left;  (e)  to  the  right  »  z  z 
caused  deviation  of  both  eyes  downward  and  to  the  right.  °  5 

8.  Irritation  of  the  lateral  lobe — postero-superior  lobule  g  a 

at  various  points:  (a)  on  the  left  caused  deviation  of  both  c 

eyes  upward  and  to  the  left;  (b)  on  the  right  caused  devi-  x 

ation  of  both  ^es  upward  and  to  the  right.  ^ 

In  addition  to  tiie  foregoing,  irritation  of  the  left  side  3 

of  the  cerebellum  caused  the  left  pupil  to  contract,  and 
threw  the  left  limbs  into  action. 

In  pigeons  Ferrier  found  no  especial  movements  of  the 
eves  upon  irritation  of  the  cerebellum,  bnt  irritation  of 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  cerebellum  caused  the  head  to 
be  jerked  back  and  toward  the  side  stimulatod,  and  fre- 
quently the  leg  of  tbe  same  side  was  brought  up  and  the 
wing  napped. 

With  such  an  array  of  facts  from  so  reliable  an  ob- 
server, the  co-ordinatmg  power  attributed  to  the  sixtii 
nucleus  lapses  into  insignificance,  and  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  the  connections  between  the  semicircular 
canals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  ocular 
and  other  muscles  are  mainly  indirect  and  effected  by 
paths  that  traverse  the  various  portions  of  the  cerebellum. 
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And  since  each  hcilf  of  the  cerebellum  is  mainly  relnted  to 
the  muBculatiire  of  the  homolateral  side,  whilst  the  semi- 
ciicular  canals,  aa  has  been  already  shown,  are  related 
chiefly  to  the  musculature  of  the  contralateral  side,  it 
follows  that  the  connection  between  the  semicircular  canals 
and  the  cerebellmn  is  functionally  in  the  main  a  crossed 
one.  That  it  is  mainly  so  anatomically,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  glance  at  the  relations  of  the  varioua  labyrinthine 
and  other  fibre  paths  roughly  indicated  in  previous  chap- 
ters. The  labyrinthine  balanced  mechaniame  which  have 
been  shown  to  exist,  act  chiefly  through  the  mediiun  of 
the  cerebellum  and  the  nysta^us,  and  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  consequent  upon  rotations,  aural  irrigations 
and  galvanism  are  produced  by  enhancement  or  inhibition 
(depression)  of  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  these  bal- 
anced mechanisms.  Thus  horizontal  nystagmns  to  the 
right  in  cold  aural  irrigation  of  the  left  ear  is  caused  by 
depression  or  increased  threshold  value  in  the  ampullaiy 
receptors  of  the  left  horizontal  canal  which  causes  a  rela- 
tive enhancement  or  lowered  threshold  value  in  the  anto- 
gonistic  ampullary  receptors  of  the  right  horizontal  canal, 
whereby  the  normal  afferent  tonus  impulses  of  the  latter 
acquire  an  abnormal  relative  value  which  is  tantamount 
to  stimulation  of  that  portion  of  the  cerebellum  on  the 
opposite  (left)  side  which  receives  them.  This  causes  a 
steady  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left  in  the  horizontal 
plane  as  in  irritation  to  the  left  of  the  pyramid  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  by  Ferrier,  When,  how- 
ever, the  eyeballs  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  devia- 
tion to  the  left,  the  muscles  causing  the  deviation  relax, 
giving  way  to  the  action  of  their  antagonists.  These 
latter  by  a  series  of  rapid  clonic  contractions  pull  the  eyes 
in  jerks  from  left  to  right  for  a  certain  distance  when  the 
eyes  once  more  begin  moving  toward  the  left  under  tonic 
well  co-ordinated  contractions  of  the  governing  muscles. 
During  the  steady  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left,  exe- 
cuted by  the  left  external  rectus  and  tiie  right  internal 
rectus  acting  conjointly,  the  opponents  of  these  muscles 
are  in  a  state  of  inhibition  (reciprocal  innervation),  such 
as  Sherrington  *'*  has  demonstrated  for  ocular  movements 
originating  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  In  Sherrington's  ex- 
periments the  inhibition  was  dependent  upon  lower  cen- 
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trea  aince  it  conld  be  elicited  after  removal  of  the  frontal 
and  occipital  areas.  Sherrington  "  showed  that  inhibition 
is  "part  and  parcel  "of  the  reflex  action.  Thesiteof  inhi- 
bition in  the  simple  spinal  reflex  is  central,  that  is,  some- 
where in  the  grey  matter,  probably  at  the  ultimate  synapse 
between  the  afierent  and  efferent  (motor)  neurones.  In 
reactions  from  irritation  of  the  motor  cortex  the  seat  of 
inhibition  lies  probably  at  their  confluence  upon  the  motor 
neurone,  i.e.,  at  thf;  ultimate  synapse.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  in  other  Gelds  of  action  one  cortical  element 
inhibits  another  (Sherrington** ).  In  the  reflex  compen- 
sations incidental  to  equilibration  in  man,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  final  common  path  ie,  as  we  have  seen,  located 
at  centres  higher  than  the  spinal  neurones,  e.g.,  in  centres 
located  in  the  cerebellum,  midbrain,  or  pons.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  final  common  paths  for  the  movements 
of  nystagmus  are  probably  located  in  the  cerebellum. 
Nystagmus  has  seldom  been  elicited  from  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex (Beevor  and  Horsley**).  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  paths  do  not  originate  in  the  cerebral  cortex, 
which,  if  irritated  are  capable  of  causing  nystagmus,  for 
there  are  free  communicatious  between  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  the  cerebellar  centres. 

Nysta^us  is  a  highly  co-ordinated  complex  resultiM 
from  associated  alternating  reflexes.  Sherrintgon  "  showed 
that  in  such  alternating  reflexes  the  antecedent  reflex 
"brings  about  the  stimulus  for  the  next  reflex,"  and 
predisposes  the  arc  of  the  next  reflex  to  react  to  the 
stimnlus  when  it  arrives.  In  other  words  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  final  common  path  of  the  succeeding 
reflex  the  threshold  for  afferent  impulses  is  lowered  during 
inhibition.  In  horizontal  nystagmus,  therefore,  during 
the  steady  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left,  preparation 
is  being  made  for  the  succeeding  reflex  movements 
whereby  the  eyeballs  are  turned  rapidly  toward  the  right. 
Inhibition  plays  an  important  part  in  this  preparation, 
although  afferent  impnlsea,  especially  those  generated  in 
the  receptors  of  the  labyrinth  and  of  the  ocular  muaclos 
(and  in  the  retinal  receptors  in  purely  ocular  nystagmus) 
are  the  immediate  determining  factor  in  initiating  the 
movements.  Inhibition,  it  should  be  remembered,  does 
not  always  reduce  the  contraction  of  the  inhibited  muscle 
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to  zero.  This  lower  grade  of  oontractioa  in  the  mnsdee 
plavB  aa  important  part  in  physiological  nTstagmns,  as 
it  does  elsewhere  in  the  muscular  mechaniams  of  the 
hodv.  Inhibition  may  give  place  to  excitation,  owing  to 
a  cnange  of  intiaapinal  conditions.  Thus,  stimulation 
of  a  small  afferent  nerve  often  excites  aj«flex  movement 
of  alternating  direction,  i.e.,  extension  of  the  knee 
succeeds  primary  flexion.  Here  part  of  the  primary 
movement  was  inhibition  of  the  quEidricepa  extensor,  and 
this  was  converted  into  extension  of  the  knee,  i.  e. ,  excita- 
tory action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor.  A  Bimilar  conver- 
sion occurs  in  strychnin  poisoning,  as  well  as  under  the 
influence  of  cerebral  action  (Sherrington  *' ) . 

In  purely  ocular  nystagmus,  e.g.,  that  by  means  of 
which  a  person  sitting  or  standing  still  is  enabled  to  fix 
visually,  rapidly  passmg  obiecte,  alternating  reflexes  are 
utilized  just  aa  in  the  case  of  labyrinthine  nystagmus,  but 
in  purely  ocular  nystagmus,  stimuli  originattug  in  the  re- 
tinal receptors  are  the  active  factors  in  determining  the 
nystagmus.  The  afferent  retinal  paths  are  in  relation 
with  the  same  final  common  paths  utilized  by  the  lat^- 
rinthine  receptors.  Frequently  the  labyrinthine  and  re- 
tinal arcs  act  as  allied  arcs,  as  where  a  pereon  standing  or 
sitting  still,  views  rapidly  passing  objects.  Here  a  quick 
turn  of  the  bead  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
passing  objects  initiates  nystagmus  similar  in  every  re- 
spect and  serving  the  same  purpose  as  that  evoked  by  the 
retinal  receptors.  The  relation  of  fdliance  between  the 
labyrinthine  and  retinal  arcs  is  further  manifested  by  the 
deterioration  in  function  which  the  labyrinthine  mechan- 
ism of  nystagmus  undergoes  in  persona  suffering  from 
complete  optic  atrophy.  In  sever^  of  these  patients  with 
good  hearing  and  good  powers  of  balancing,  nystagmus 
could  not  be  evoked  by  aural  irrigations  at  115°  F.,  al- 
though some  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  with  devia- 
tion m  the  gait  was  effected.  Failure  to  evoke  nystagmus 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  these  cases,  as  the  patiente 
were  comparatively  young,  e.g.,  from  forty  to  forty-five 
years. 

£very  reflex  is  purposive  (Sherrington) ,  and  the  two 
sets  of  reflex  movements  that  occur  in  nystagmus  have  evi- 
dently a  pnrpoeive  quality.    Thus  the ' '  short  movement^" 
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which  give  dirBction  to  the  OTstf^mTis  aie  sxecoted  by 
mfltms  of  clonic  contractioDB  of  Bod)  rapidity  that  TiBion 
ie  impoesible  during  their  progreBe.  On  the  other  hand 
tbe  Blow  movementa  are  executed  nudei  tonic  oontractionfl 
80  co-ordinated  that  photo  stimuli  have  time  to  affect  the 
retinal  receptora.  If  time  were  allowed  for  the  generation 
of  retinal  impalses  during  the  rapid  movements  of  nyatag- 
mufl,  clear  continaona  vision  of  moving  objects  would  be 
an  impoesibility.  Farther  security  from  such  a  difficult 
is  afforded  by  frequent  tapid  interruption  of  the  movement 
of  the  eyes  under  the  infiuence  of  the  short  jerks.  Hence 
the  latter  consist  of  clonic  contractions  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  slow  movements  of  short  dmation  and  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Thus  even  in  the  excursions  of  the 
eyes  with  the  rapid  elements,  there  are  short  intermissions 
during  which  vision  is  possible.  These  intermissiona 
avoid  the  confusion  and'  possible  disorientation  that  might 
ensue  from  a  lapse  in  the  continuityof  vision.  The  asso- 
ciated movements  of  the  head  and  upper  ^art  of  the  body 
may  be  similarly  accounted  for  by  the  reciprocal  innerva- 
tion Uiat  obtains  upon  a  large  scale  between  wide  fields  of 
musculature  related  to  opposing  labjrrinthine  receptors. 
The  commencement  of  the  final  common  paths  for  tiie  re- 
flexes involved  in  these  movements  are  situated  most 
probably  in  the  cerebellum  or  midbrain.  It  seems  that 
in  extensive  movements  of  equilibration  reciprocal  innerva- 
tion obtains  between  each  half  of  the  cerebellum,  so  that 
the  centres  in  one  half  are  inhibited  when  those  in  the 
opposite  half  are  stimulated,  and  vice  versa.  Later  we 
shall  see  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  centres  in  t^e 
cerebellum  and  midbrain  are  similarly  related  to  centres 
in  tbe  diencephalon  with  regard  to  certain  gross  movements 
of  station  and  progression. 

The  paths  iQong  which  iropulees  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  travel  are  variously  spread.  The  affer- 
ent labyrinthine  connections  with  the  cerebellum  have  been 
traced  more  or  less  successfully,  and  the  relations  have  been 
found  to  be  in  the  main  crossed.  With  the  efferent  cere- 
bellar paths,  anatomiste  have  not  been  so  succeesful. 
Many  obsenrations  point  to  the  posterior  loi^itudinal  fas- 
ciculus as  carrying  numerous  efferent  cerebellar  paths. 
The  obeervations  of  Duval  and  Laborde  *<•  |K)int  to  the  faci 
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that  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  loDgitadioal  fasciculns 
connect  the  third  with  the  sixth  nncleos  of  the  same  side. 
Bechterew  holds  that  the  fibres  to  the  Bixth  uacIeaB  are 
the  continnatioDfl  of  those  from  the  cerebellum  to  tiie 
superior  olivary  nucleus,  and  SchSfer"  denies  that  any 
fibres  pass  from  the  sixth  or  third  nucleus  to  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus.  The  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
eyes  that  occurs  on  stimulation  of  the  sixth  nucleus  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  stimulation  of  paths  for  associated 
movements,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  importance  of  this  centre  over  other  ocular  centres  in 
the  production  of  nystagmus.  There  are  numerous  otiiier 
forms  of  ocular  deviations  the  most  rational  explanation 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  based  upon  the  vestibulo-oere- 
bellar  relations  described  in  these  chapters. 

The  afferent  paths  of  the  vestibular  apparatus,  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  complex  muscular  actions  con- 
cerned in  equilibration  with  the  associated  nystagmus  and 
other  adjustments,  are  mainly  related  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  cerebellum.  It  has  been  seen  that  vestibular  fibres 
or  their  continuations  reach  other  structures.  Thus  the 
vestibular  apparatus  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  op- 
tic thalamus,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  perhaps  the 
auditory  cortex,  as  well  as  with  the  nuclei  of  other  nerves 
of  higher  and  lower  levels.  Such  connections  may  supply 
direct  paths  for  certain  co-ordinations,  yet  these  latter  fkre 
of  minor  importance  compared  with  those  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  which  are  carried  on 
mainly  under  cerebellar  influence.  The  connections  of 
the  labyrinth  (vestibular  nerve)  with  the  cerebellum  are 
establisued  as  follows: 

1.  By  paths,  interrupted  in  the  vestibular  nuclei  (in- 
cluding Iteiters'),  to  the  roof  nucleus  (nucleus  fastigii) 
mainly  of  the  opposite  side. 

2,  By  way  of  the  vestibulo-olivo-cerebellar  tract,  i.e., 
after  interruption  in  Deiters'  nucleus  (or  perhaps  some 
fibres  pass  without  interruption)  to  the  inferior  olive  of 
the  same  side  across  to  the  olive  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
thence  through  the  restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum. 

These  vestibular  relations  with  the  cerebellum  are 
mainly  crossed.  Thos  far  we  have  traced  the  afferent 
lab^inthine  impulses  that  cause  n^sta^us  and  disorders 
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at  equilibrium  in  lotatiouB,  etc.,  to  the  opposite  half  of 
the  cerebellimi,  stimulation  of  the  diSerent  areas  of  which, 
in  the  region  of  the  central  lobe,  causes  phenomena  iden- 
tical with  those  that  are  produced  by  rotations,  aural  irri- 
gations, and  galvanism.  The  efferent  paths  along  which 
ceiebellkr  impulses  travel  to  impress  &e  various  motor 
neurones  are  so  scattered  that  anatomists  have  not  been 
80  successful  in  tracing  them  as  they  have  been  in  the  case 
of  the  aSerent  paths.  This,  however,  in  no  way  gainsays 
the  existence  of  such  connections.  These  efferent  paths 
are  therefore  grouped  with  the  undefined  paths  which  in- 
clude: (a)  fibres  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus  and  thence  to  other  centres  and 
especially  to  the  ocular  nuclei;  (b)  fibres  to  the  cerebral 
cortex  as  well  as  to  the  various  centres  in  the  midbrain, 
pons,  medulla  and  coid  which  insure  co-ordinated  action 
of  ocular,  skeletal,  and  perhaps  visceral  muscles,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  centres  in  the  medulla,  viz. ,  vagus,  vaso-motor, 
respiratory,  etc. 

In  a  general  way  the  efferent  cerebellar  impulses  are 
distributed  to  the  motor  centres  situated  npon  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  eye  movementa,  as  in 
horizontal  nystagmus  to  the  left,  the  slow  steady  move- 
ment is  caused  by  stimulation  (relative  or  absolute)  of  the 
area  situated  on  the  left  of  the  pyramid  of  the  middle  lobe 
whence  impulses  are  sent  by  way  of  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal fasciculus  or-  other  paths  to  the  sixth  nucleus  of 
the  same  side  and  simultaneously  to  the  group  of  cells  in 
the  third  nucleus  that  controls  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
opposite  side.  Coincident  with  this  stimulation  of  tiie 
area  on  the  left  of  the  pyramid  of  the  middle  lobe  there 
is  active  inhibition  of  the  mechanisms  controlling  hori- 
zontal eye-movements  toward  the  right.  The  site  of  this 
inhibition  is  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  final 
common  path,  most  probably  situated  in  this  instance  in 
the  corresponding  cerebellar  centres  to  the  right  of  the 
pyramid  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  impulses  causing  the 
inhibition  pass  by  collaterals  or  main  stems  from  the  af- 
ferent cereoellar  (vestibular,  etc.)  paths  that  join  the 
corresponding  cerebellar  centres  upon  the  left  side.  The 
chief  reason  for  thus  setting  up  the  cerebellar  ocular  cen- 
tres of  om  side  in  lecif  io«u  telfttion  with  the  correejnud- 
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that  tiie  fibres  of  tlis  poeterior  longitudinal  faacicnlos 
connect  tlie  third  with  the  sixth  nnclenB  of  the  same  side. 
Bechterew  holds  that  the  fibres  to  tbe  sixth  nacleos  are 
tiie  coDtinnationa  of  those  from  the  cerebelliim  to  ihe 
superior  olivEuy  nucleus,  and  Schafer  ^  denies  that  any 
fibres  pass  from  the  sixth  or  third  nucleus  to  the  poeterior 
longitudinal  faficiculus.  The  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
eyes  that  occurs  on  stimulation  of  the  sixth  nucleus  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  stimulation  of  paths  for  associated 
movements,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  importance  of  this  centre  over  other  ocular  centres  in 
the  production  of  nystagmus.  There  are  numerous  otbet 
forms  of  ocular  deviations  the  most  rational  explanation 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  based  upon  the  vestibulo-cere- 
bellar  relations  described  in  these  chapters. 

The  afferent  paths  of  the  vestibular  apparatus,  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  complex  muscular  actions  con- 
cerned in  equilibration  with  the  associated  nystagmus  and 
other  adjustments,  are  mainly  related  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  cerebellum.  It  has  been  seen  that  vestibular  fibres 
or  their  continuations  reach  other  structures.  Thus  the 
vestibular  apparatus  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  oi^ 
tic  thalamus,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  perhaps  the 
auditory  cortex,  as  well  as  with  the  nuclei  of  other  nerves 
of  higher  and  lower  levels.  8uch  connections  may  supply 
direct  paths  for  certain  co-ordinations,  yet  these  latter  are 
of  minor  importance  compared  with  those  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  which  are  carried  on 
mainly  under  cerebellar  influence.  The  connections  of 
the  labyrinth  (vestibular  nerve)  with  the  cerebellum  are 
established  as  follows: 

1.  By  paths,  interrupted  in  the  vestibular  nuclei  (in- 
cluding Deiters'),  to  the  roof  nucleus  (nucleus  fastigii) 
mainly  of  the  opposite  side. 

2,  By  way  of  the  vestibulo-olivo-cerebellar  tract,  i.e., 
after  interroption  in  Deiters'  nucleus  (or  perhaps  some 
fibres  pass  without  interruption)  to  the  inferior  olive  of 
the  same  side  across  to  the  olive  of  the  oppoeito  side,  and 
thence  through  the  restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum. 

These  vestibular  relations  with  the  cerebellum  are 
mainly  crossed.  Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  afferent 
Jab^inthine  impulses  that  cause  nj^stagmus  and  disorders 
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of  eqnilibriiiin  in  TotatiouB,  etc.,  to  the  opposite  half  of 
the  cetebelltUD,  stimulation  of  the  different  areas  of  which, 
in  the  region  of  the  central  lobe,  cftoses  phenomena  id^i- 
tical  with  thoee  that  are  produced  by  rotations,  aniat  irri- 
gations, and  galvanism.  The  efferent  paths  ^ong  which 
oerebell&T  impulses  travel  to  impress  &e  various  motor 
neoiones  are  bo  scattered  that  anatomists  have  not  been 
so  successful  in  tracing  them  as  they  have  been  in  the  case 
of  the  afferent  paths.  This,  however,  in  no  way  gainsays 
the  existence  of  such  comiections.  These  efferent  patois 
are  therefore  grouped  with  the  undefined  paths  which  in- 
clude: (a)  fibres  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus  and  thence  to  other  centres  and 
especially  to  tiie  ocular  nuclei;  (b)  fibres  to  tiie  cerebral 
cortex  as  well  as  to  the  various  centres  in  the  midbrain, 
pons,  medulla  and  coid  which  insure  co-ordinated  action 
of  ocular,  skeletal,  and  perhaps  visceral  muscles,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  centres  in  the  medulla,  viz.,  vagus,  vaso-motor, 
respiratory,  etc. 

In  a  general  way  the  efferent  cerebellar  impulses  are 
distributed  to  the  motor  centres  situated  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  eye  movements,  as  in 
horizontal  nystagmus  to  the  left,  the  slow  steady  move- 
ment is  caused  by  stimulation  (relative  or  absolute)  of  the 
area  situated  on  the  left  of  the  pyramid  of  the  middle  lobe 
whence  impulses  are  sent  by  way  of  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal fasciculus  or  other  paths  to  the  sixth  nucleus  of 
the  same  side  and  simultaneously  to  the  group  of  cells  in 
the  third  nucleus  that  controls  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
opposite  side.  Coincident  with  this  stimulation  of  the 
area  on  the  left  of  the  pyramid  of  the  middle  lobe  there 
is  active  inhibition  of  the  mechanisms  controlling  hori- 
zontal eye-movements  toward  the  right.  The  site  of  this 
inhibition  is  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  final 
common  path,  most  probably  situated  in  this  instance  in 
the  corresponding  cerebellar  centres  to  the  right  of  the 
pyramid  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  impulses  causing  the 
inhibition  pass  by  coUaterals  or  main  stems  from  the  af- 
ferent cerebellar  (vestibular,  ete.)  paths  that  join  the 
corresponding  cerebellar  centres  upon  the  left  side.  The 
chief  reason  for  thus  setting  up  the  cerebellar  ocular  cen- 
trw  of  one  side  in  reciprocal  relatiou  with  the  coireepood- 
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ing  centres  npon  the  otlier  aide  are  supplied  by  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  bilateral  smal  irrigationg,  where  ttiere 
was  absence  of  horizontal  nystagmua,  and  in  rotations  fol- 
lowing cold  anral  irrigations,  where  there  was  likewise  a 
BimilaJ'  absence  of  horizontal  nystagmos.  This  view  is 
Btrengthened  by  the  results  following  removal  of  the  wh<de 
or  of  part  of  tlie  cerebellum.  Thus  after  removal  of  one 
lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebeUnm,  there  was  nyetagmnB  for  a 
day  or  two,  whilst  after  removal  of  the  whole  cerebellum 
there  waa  no  nyatagmus  but  only  nystagmoid  movements 
on  attempts  at  voluntary  movements  of  ttie  eyes  (Risien- 
RuBseU"). 

As  previoQely  stated,  the  reflex  arcs  on  either  side  of 
the  body,  controlling  the  movements  of  horizontal  nystag- 
mus, function  in  an  alternating  manner  so  that  during  the 
period  of  inhibition  the  tJireshold  value  is  lowered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  final  common  path  on  the  inhibited 
side.  After  a  time  the  lowered  threshold  value,  aided 
probably  by  summation  of  subminimal  afferent  labyrin- 
thine, retinal,  or  other  stimuli,  results  in  conversion  of  the 
inhibition  into  excitation  with  a  corresponding  conversion 
of  excitation  into  inhibition  at  the  commencement  of  the 
corresponding  final  common  path  on  the  opposite  side. 
Thus  nystagmus  has  ite  foundation  in  alternating  reflexes 
which,  when  once  initiated,  tend  to  continue  as  each  re- 
flex prepares  the  way  for  its  successor.  Alternating  re- 
flexes are,  however,  cut  short  with  ease,  hence  voluntary 
fixation  of  the  eyes  tends  to  check  nystagmus.  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  eyes  are  strongly  deviated  to 
tJie  side  toward  which  the  slow  elemente  are  directed. 
The  reason  why  turning  the  eyes  voluntarily  to  Ibis  side 
is  so  effective  in  cbeckii^  nystagmus  reste  upon  the  fact 
that  voluntary  fixation  is  more  readily  affected  in  tiiis 
position  owing  to  the  increased  cerebellar  tonus  upon  that 
side  which  acte  as  adjuvant  to  the  impulses  from  the  motor 
cortex  of  the  opposite  side.  An  additional  reason  is 
found  also,  perhaps,  in  cerebral  influence  which,  like 
strychnin  poisoning,  can  convert  inhibition  into  excita- 
tion in  tbe  spinal  motor  neurones  (Sherrington**). 

In  vertical  nystagmus  toward  the  feet  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  middle  lobe  is  stimulated  (relatively  or  abso- 
lately),  witb  th?  r^olt  that  tbe  e^  ar^  drawn  steadily 
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toward  the  vertex.  Whan  this  excarsion  haa  been  com- 
pleted, the  alternating  return  movement  toward  the  feet  is 
execated  in  jerke,  owing  to  influenceB,  Bimilar  to  tboae 
described  for  horizontal  nystagmus,  affecting  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  middle  lobe  in  which  are  located  the  centres 
for  drawing  the  eyes  toward  the  feet.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
rotations  in  the  mesial  plane  "face  first"  and  hot  bilateral 
aural  irrigations  have  the  same  effect  aa  stimulation  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellmn, 
whilst  rotations  in  the  mesial  plane  "occiput  first"  and 
cold  bilateral  aoial  irri^tioos  have  the  same  effect  as 
Btimolation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe.  In 
vertical  nystagmus,  the  efferent  cerebellar  impulses  reach 
the  nuclear  group  on  either  aide  of  the  middle  line  con- 
trolling the  muBcles  involved  in  the  movements. 

In  roteiy  nystagmus  the  cerebellar  aress  affected  are 
located  in  the  region  of  the  fiocculus  and  lateral  lobe 
(semilunar  lobule).  In  rotary  nyatagmua  against  the 
watch  the  efferent  impulses  controlling  the  stow  element 
are  sent  to  the  fourth  nucleus  on  the  left  side  which,  on 
account  of  the  decussation  of  the  fourth  nerve,  suppHea 
the  right  superior  oblique.  At  the  same  time  correspond- 
ing impulses  are  sent  to  the  group  of  cells  in  the  third 
nucleus  controlling  the  left  inferior  oblique.  When  the 
excursion  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  the  watoh  has 
been  completed  under  the  influence  of  stimulation  of  some 
area  in  the  region  of  the  flocculus  or  lateral  lobe  (semilunar 
lobule),  the  return  movement  in  the  direction  against  the 
hands  of  the  watch  is  made  in  rapid  jeike  owing  to  influ- 
ences, similar  to  those  described  for  horizontal  n3'stBgmQS, 
affecting  analogous  areas  in  the  floccolus  or  lateral  lobe 
upon  the  opposite  side  which  control  the  moscles  involved 
in  the  movement,  i.e.,  the  left  superior  oblique  and  the 
right  inferior  oblique. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  direction  of  the  movements 
of  the  eyes  in  rotary  nystagmus  is,  at  times,  difficult  to 
determine,  for  frequently  the  jerky  motions  are  slow  enongh 
to  permit  actual  vision  and  strongly  turning  the  eyes  in 
one  direction  or  another  may  so  alter  the  movement  that 
study  with  the  ophthalmoscope  becomes  difficult  or  fruit- 
less. 

The  efferept  cerebellar  paths  ipvolv^  in  vertical  and 
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rotary  nystagmiu  probably  paae  by  way  of  the  superior 
peduncle  and  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus.  It  la  not 
necesaary,  as  Schafer  seems  to  think,  that  ihe  fibre  paths 
of  the  posterior  longitudinal  faeciculus  be  traced  outward 
from  the  motor  nucleuB  toward  the  muscle.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  fibres  reach  the  nucleus  and  impress  the  motor 
neurones. 

The  flexible  mobility  of  the  eye  is  such  tiiat  deviations 
and  rotations  can  take  place  to  a  limited  extent  in  almost 
every  conceivable  direction.  It  ia,  therefore,  highly  prob- 
able that  whilst,  in  the  main,  the  ampullaiy  receptors  of 
each  semicircular  canal  are  chiefly  affected  by  rotations  in 
one  plane,  they  are  also  to  a  leseerextent  fJerhaps  affected 
by  movements  in  several  other  planes,  each  of  which  in 
turn  is  associated  with  definite  cerebellar  centres  for  ocu- 
lar tonus  control.  The  grounds  for  this  assumption  are 
to  be  found  in  the  diagonal  deviations  in  Ferrier's  experi- 
ments on  stimulating  certain  cerebellar  areas,  e.g.,  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line  in  posterior  superior  lobes,  and  in 
the  diagonal  nystagmus  noted  upon  rotations  in  diagonal 
planes,  traces  of  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  aural 
irrigations  and  in  galvanism. 

The  cerebellar  balanced  mecbanisms  are  so  related  to 
the  cerebral  mechanisms  that  each  half  of  the  cerebellum 
acts  in  con  junction  with  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Thus  each  half  of  the  cerebellum  controls  the  muscles  tiat 
turn  the  eyes  in  a  certain  direction,  e.g.,  in  lateral  move- 
ments toward  the  same  side  and  inhibits  the  muscles  tiiat 
move  the  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  centres  for 
certain  movements  (e.g. ,  the  vertical)  are,  however,  not 
represented  in  one  side  of  the  cerebellum  as  opposed  to 
the  other,  but  are  grouped  about  the  median  line  in  one 
portion  of  the  vermis,  whilst  the  centres  for  the  antago- 
nistic mo  vementa  are  grouped  about  the  middle  line  in  an- 
other area  of  the  vermis.  The  cerebellar  mechanisms  act 
purely  in  a  reflex  manner.  Their  afferent  and  efferent 
limbs  have  widespread  connections  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive influence  the  cerebellum  exerts  on  various  muscu- 
lar activities. 

The  chief  aSerent  cerebellar  paths  are  those  related  to 
the  labyrinthine  and  retinal  receptors,  and  to  the  cerebral 
coitex,  and  the  peripheral  structures  concerned  in  ihe 
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muscle  bbbbb  (Golgi-Mazzini  or^ns,  etc.).  The  relations 
of  the  cerebellum  to  the  labyrinth,  organs  of  muscolar 
Banae,  and  to  the  various  nuclei  of  the  sensory  nerves  have 
been  sufficiently  diacusBed.  The  relations  to  the  cerebral 
cortex  are  made  througli  paths  that  convey  impulses  in 
both  directions.  Stimulation  of  the  frontal  ocular  area 
sends  impulses  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  cerebellum,  after 
the  manner  in  which  labyrinthine  impulses  reach  the  con- 
tralateral  half  of  the  cerebellum.  Probably  afferent  cere- 
bellar impulses  which  originate  in  various  parts  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  e.g.,  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital,  aor- 
melly  control  the  related  cerebellar  mechanisms.  The  cere- 
bral cortex  in  this  instance  acts  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  senaory  peripheral  mechanisms  in  relation  to  the 
oerebellnm.  Risien- Russell's  *<>  observations  seem  to  war- 
rant this  conclusion.  This  physiologist  removed  part  ot 
the  frontal  ocular  areas  and  sulwequently  removed  the  lat- 
eral lob©  of  the  cerebellum  on  tne  same  side.  In  this 
instfuice  the  last  part  of  the  operation  was  followed  by  much 
lees  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  to  the  sound  side  than 
would  be  obtained  ordinarily  by  removal  ot  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  alone. 

The  efferent  limbs  of.  the  cerebellar  mechanisms  are 
scattered  widespread  on  their  way  to  the  different  spinal 
motor  neurones  which  they  influence.  They  cannot  there- 
fore be  readily  differentiated  anatomically  from  the  affer- 
ent limbe.  In  a  general  way,  however,  th^  are  related 
to  the  muscles  upon  that  side  of  the  body  in  which  the 
cerebellar  neurones  from  which  they  spring  are  located. 

Efferent  cerebellar  paths  also  carry  impulses  to  the 
various  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  from  which  in  turn 
spring  afferent  cerebellar  paths.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
paths  running  in  both  directions  between  the  cerebrum 
and  the  cerebellum  that  these  two  organs  act  in  harmony 
in  the  complex  processes  involved  in  ocular  movements, 
and  in  movements  of  equilibration.  Risien-Russell, '"  as 
before  stated,  has  shown  that  the  cerebellum  exerts  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  related  centres  in  the  cerebral 
cortex  one-sided  lesion  of  the  former  causing  increased 
irritability  in  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere.  Luciani, 
however,  concluded  that  excitability  was  increased  in  some 
pointe  and  in  others  depressed.     It  is  by  means  of  this 
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fnnctiontil  relation  ttiat  the  cerebmm  ib  enabled  to  com- 
pensate moet  economically  for  temporaiy  or  pennanent 
defect  of  the  cerebellar  mechanisms.  This  relationship 
perhaps  accounta,  in  part,  for  the  well-known  defective 
cerebral  development  which  accompanies  congenital  cere- 
bellar defects.  It  also  seems  to  have  some  bearing  npon 
the  nystagmus  and  vertigo  seen  at  tim^  in  patients  soner- 
ing  from  manic-depressive  psychosis,  although  in  tbe  only 
case  observed  by  the  author  there  was  also  present  a  slight 
anial  defect.  In  this  case  which  was  of  the  mixed  type, 
Uie  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  that  com- 
pensaticHi  for  the  defect  in  the  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechan- 
isms had  been  made  but  the  supervention  of  the  manic- 
depressive  psychosis  acted  somewhat  after  the  manner  that 
ether  or  chloroform  narcosis  acte  in  dogs  in  which  com- 
pensation has  been  established  after  removal  of  portions 
of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  causing  a  reappearance  of 
the  cerebellar  or  cerebral  defect.  No  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  studying  thoroughly  the  labyrinthine  reac- 
tions. 

Besides  the  nystagmus  there  were  other  signs  of  cere- 
bellar disturbance,  such  as  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  general 
muscular  weakness.  The  nystagmus  disappeared  with 
these  in  a  short  time  (about  two  weeks)  as  the  patient  im- 
proved somewhat  in  general  mental  and  physical  health. 

The  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  nystagmus  in  rotations  is  a  co-ordinated  move- 
ment, executed  reSexly  by  means  of  afferent  labyrinthine 
impressions  acting  upon  centres  situated  in  and  about  tbe 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and  intended  to  aid  in 
the  compensatory  adjustments  of  rotations  as  well  as  in  the 
visual  fixation  of  rapidly  passing  objects. 

2.  That  the  ampullary  receptors  of  each  semicircalar 
canal  have  definite  relations  with  certain  portions  of  the 
cerebellum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  middle  lobe,  viz.,  the 
ampullary  receptors  of  the  left  and  right  horizontal  canals 
wit^  the  centres  situated  to  the  right  and  left  respectively 
of  the  pyramid  of  the  middle  lobe  (pyramis  vermis) ; 
those  of  the  paired  posterior  and  superior  canals  with  the 
centres  situated  about  the  middleline  of  the  posterior  and 
anterior  portions  respectively  of  the  middle  lobe;  and  those 
of  the  superior  and  posterior  canals  taken  individually  or 
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in  crossed  paira  with  the  centres  located  in  the  region  of 
tiie  Socculus  and  lateral  lobes. 

8.  That  by  means  of  these  relations  and  the  correspond- 
ing nystagmus  a  guide  may  be  had  in  localizing  peripheral 
veetibulai  nerve  lesions  and  lesions  of  the  cerebeUum. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS  TO  THE 

OCULO-MOTOR  NUCLEI  AND  THEIR  BEARING  UPON 

THE  RESULTS  OF  CERTAIN  EXPERIMENTS 

The  phenomena  following  section  of  the  vestibularia  in 
the  sheep  (Biehl  ^<>)  have  already  been  somewhat  diecussed. 
It  remains  to  consider  the  oculaT  phenomena  in  the  light 
of  the  relatione,  justestablished,  of  the  semicircular  canals 
to  the  oculo-motor  nuclei.  The  crossed  relation  of  each 
labyrinth  to  the  fourth  nucleus  and  that  portion  of  the 
third  nucleus  governing  the  action  of  the  associated  inferior 
oblique  afford  a  ready  explanation  for  the  skew  deviation. 
A  glance  at  the  diagram  of  these  relations,  page  288, 
shows  that  section  of  the  right  vestibular  nerve  cute  off 
the  afferent  vestibular  tonus  impulses  to  the  VI  and  IV 
nuclei  on  the  left  side,  as  well  as  those  tg  that  part  of 
the  ni  nucleus  controlling  the  right  internal  rectus  and 
the  left  inferior  oblique.     The  effect  is: 

1.  Paresis  of  the  left  external  rectus  and  of  the  asso- 
ciated right  internal  rectus,  causing  a  general  tendency  of 
the  eyeballB  to  turn  toward  the  right. 

2.  Paresis  of  the  right  superior  and  left  inferior 
oblique,  thereby  leaving  the  eyelmlls  under  the  unopposed 
control  of  the  right  inferior  and  of  the  left  superior  oblique 
in  conjunction  with  the  right  rectus  extemus  and  the  left 
rectus  intemus. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  right  eye  is  drawn  downward 
and  outward,  and  the  left  eye  upward  and  inward.  (See 
diagram.)  In  section  of  the  vestibular  nerve  in  the  dog, 
Bechterew  •*  observed  similar  deviations  of  the  eyes.  Sec- 
tion of  both  vestibular  nerves  causes  no  ocular  deviations 
— the  eyes  assuming  the  primary  position. 

The  recorded  phenomena  following  irritation  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  are,  for  the  most  part,  untrUBtwoithy. 
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The  twofold  element  of  motion  in  the  nyst&gmns  tiiat  ac- 
companies initation  of  the  vestibalar  nerve  has  been  a 
source  of  coofnsioQ,  so  that  many  observere  reached  widely 
divergent  conclnsione.  Hence  the  phenomena  attribute 
to  irritation  of  the  canala  or  of  tJae  divided  veetibiUar 
nerve  have  to  be  taken  with  extreme  caution.  In  the 
study  of  this  phase  of  the  question  it  seems  that  clinical 

v/o•^  —  ov( 
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Diagram  ahowing  the  effect  upon  the  ocular  muscIeB  in  Bection 
of  the  riffht  veetibulsr  nerve.  The  minus  sign  indicate! 
abaence  of  veatibiilo-cerebellar,  i.e.,  labyrinthine  tonus, 
and  the  positive  eign  indicates  a  relative  ext^ess  of  ves- 
tibulo-cerebellar  tonus.  Ill,  IV,  and  VI  indicate  the  motor 
nuclei  of  the  eyeballs.  SO,  sniwrior  oblique ;  10,  inferior 
oblique ;  IR,  internal  rectus ;  ER,  external  rectus ;  RE,  rieht 
eye;  L£,  left  eye. 

methods  have  the  advantage  and  are  more  trustworthy 
than  those  of  the  laboratory.  This  should  be  an  omen 
and  incentive  to  the  mere  practitioner. 

Sheep  and  dogs,  in  which  the  vestibular  nerve  upon 
one  side  has  been  divided,  endeavour  to  lie  upon  the  side 
of  operation,  for  in  this  position  the  actual  tonus  effect  of 
the  opposite  labyrinth  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
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moacles  tinder  ita  control  being  at  rest.  There  is  there- 
fore lesB  need  for  tonus  innervation  from  the  labyrinth  on 
the  side  of  operation.  In  this  position  the  limba  of  the  side 
of  operation  were  relaxed,  whilst  thoee  of  the  opposite  side 
were  lengthened  (and  stiff)  (Bechterew  ")  due  no  doubt 
to  cerebral  motor  influence,  as  Sherrington  **  observed 
that  lying  upon  the  aide  tends  to  relax  (the  reflex)  tonus 
of  the  extensor  muscles.  Lying  on  the  back  the  difference 
between  the  two  aides  was  less  apparent.  In  positions 
upon  the  aide,  therefore,  there  is  evidence  of  some  func- 
tional activity  of  the  labyrinthine  mechaniema  probably 
concerned  in  slight  equilibmtory  adjustments.  This  point 
is  emphasized  in  seasickness  and  related  conditions,  where 
turning  from  the  back  upon  the  side  may  be  sufGcient  to 
determine  impending  vomiting.  When  the  animal  lying 
on  the  side  of  operation  lifted  its  head  from  the  ground 
or  made  the  sligntest  movement,  nystagmus  occurred  or  if 
already  present  it  became  aggravated.  If  the  animal  re- 
covered aufficiently  to  stand  it  was  easilypushed  over  from 
the  sound  side,  whilst  the  immediate  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion were  rolling  movements  about  the  long  axis  to  the 
side  of  operation.  Hence  there  was,  after  section  of  the 
right  vestibular  nerve  in  the  sheep,  a  weakness  or  devia- 
tion of  the  head  and  body  toward  the  side  of  operation, 
with  a  tendency  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction  (in  man, 
from  right  to  left  and  with  a  mixed  nystagmus  the  hori- 
zontal element  being  directed  to  the  left  and  the  rotary 
element  with  the  watch,  all  of  which  correspond  exactly 
with  the  phenomena  of  cold  irrigation  of  the  right  ear,  or 
of  hot  irriEation  of  the  left  ear,  or  with  the  primary  phe- 
nomena orrotationB  about  the  long  axis  from  right  to  left 
or  the  secondary  phenomena  of  similar  rotations  from  left 
to  right;  or  with  the  phenomena  that  accompany  closure 
of  the  circuit  with  the  anode  over  the  right  mastoid  or 
with  the  cathode  over  the  left  mastoid.  The  muscles 
which  execute  these  movements  are  mainly  situated  upon 
the  right  side  (i.e.,  on  the  side  of  operation)  and  are 
mainly  in  relation  with  the  labyrinth  of  the  opposite  side. 
Normally,  impulses  from  each  labyrinth  counterbalance, 
each  other  in  the  adjustments  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  equilibrium.  Any  material  interference  with  the 
labyrinthine  receptora,  whereby  the  threshold  value  of 
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atimuli  originating  normally  in  reeponee  to  movements  or 
diaplacemente  of  equilibrium  are  enhanced  or  depteesed 
on  one  side  or  the  other  will  cause  disturbancee  similar  to 
those  following  section  of  the  veetibular  nerve. 

The  constant  tonus  eBect  of  the  labyrinth  upon  the 
muBcles  has  therefore  been  demonstrated.  The  crossed 
functional  relation  between  the  labyrinth  and  the  muscu- 
lature of  the  opposite  side  must  be  admitted  (though 
V.  Bechterew  denies  this),  and  finally,  the  evidence  seems 
overwhelming  that  the  main  functional  and  anatomical 
relation  between  the  labyrinth  and  the  cerebellmu  is  a 
crossed  one. 

This  view  of  the  crossed  relation  of  the  vestibular  ap- 
paratus receives  corroboration  from  the  reeults  of  various 
observers.  There  is  anatomical  and  physiological  evidence 
that  the  cerebellum  is  in  crossed  relation  with  the  cerebral 
cortex,  optic  thalamus,  red  nucleus  and  other  important 
centres,  and  with  the  peripheral  organs  for  afferent  visual, 
labyrinthine,  including  auditory,  and  perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent, tactual,  muscular  and  other  impressions. 

Luciani "  and  Risien-Russell  '**  observed  phenomena 
similar  in  general  to  those  that  follow  section  of  the  ves- 
tibularis, but  with  the  movements  toward  the  sound  side 
afterablationof  one-half  of  the  cerebellum.  Sectionol  the 
middle  cerebellar  peduncle  causes  rolling  movements 
toward  the  sound  side  (v.  Bechterew,  Schiff,  Luasana, 
Longet  and  others).  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
afferent  middle  peduncular  paths,  i.e.,  to  the  cerebellimi, 
are  severed  mainly  after  decussation,  whilst  the  efferent 
patiis  of  the  peduncle  which,  through  double  decussation, 
are  mainly  in  relation  with  the  muscles  on  the  same  aide 
of  the  body  are  cut  before  any  decussation  has  taken  place. 
The  resulting  movements  are  the  same  as  those  which 
would  follow  section  of  the  same  afferent  paths  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body  before  decussation  had  taken  place. 
In  this  latter  event  toe  movements  would  be  towaM  the 
side  of  injury  as  in  the  case  of  section  of  the  vestibularis. 
A^in,  section  of  the  vestibular  paths,  after  crossing  the 
middle  line,  if  such  a  thing  were  feasible,  would  beget 
movements  toward  the  sound  side  which  is  exactly  what 
follows  ablation  of  one-half  of  the  cerebellum.  After  sec- 
tion of  the  vestibularis,  stimulation  of  the  proximal  stump 
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canees  rotation  of  the  body  on  the  long  axis  toward  the 
sound  side.  This  pointe  to  a  relatively  enhanced  cere- 
bellar tonus  upon  the  side  related  to  the  stimulated  etump 
and  consequent  determination  of  the  body  movements  to- 
ward that  Bide,  i.e.,  toward  the  sound  side. 

Section  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  causes  no 
distinct  disturbances  of  equilibrium  (v.  Bechterew"). 
However,  circular,  instead  of  rolling  movemente  were  ob- 
served with  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes  toward  the  side 
of  operation  aft«r  section  between  the  cerebeUum  and  cor- 
pora guadrigemina,  whilst  section  between  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  andthQ  optic  thalamus  caused  deviation  to 
Uie  healthy  side  with  nystagmus.  Section  of  the  fibres 
passing  below  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  in  their  course  from 
the  postero-lateral  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  to  the  antero- 
eztemal  part  of  ihe  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  well  aa 
section  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle  caused  rolling 
movements  in  the  direction  of  the  soimd  side  (v.  Bech- 
terew  '*) .  Fewier  *  believes  these  phenomena  were  caused 
in  reality  by  interruption  of  the  paths  in  the  superior 
peduncle  or  by  injmy  of  the  oculo-motor  nuclei  or  by  a 
combination  of  both  of  these  factors.  The  phenomena  ob- 
served by  V.  Bechterew  in  experimental  lesions  of  the  third 
ventricle  were  such  aa  led  him  to  believe  that  in  this  ven- 
tricle resides  another  organ  of  equilibrium.  Aa  the  third 
ventricle  is  so  closely  related  to  the  optic  tbalami  the  re- 
lations of  which  are  in  turn  bo  widespread,  and  to  affer- 
ent optic  paths  on  their  way  to  the  cerebellum  (Pause  *'*) , 
it  is  very  probable  the  phenomena  were  due  to  lesiona  of 
the  optic  fibre  paths  or  of  paths  to  or  from  the  optic  thai- 
ami.  Moreover  the  fibres  and  nucleus  of  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus  invade  to  some  extent  tiie  terri- 
tory of  the  third  ventricle. 

As  the  superior  peduncles  begin  to  decussate  at  the  level 
of  the  lower  (caudal)  border  of  the  inferior  colliculi,  it  is 
evident  that  in  v.  Bechterew's  division  of  the  peduncle 
between  the  corpom  quadrigemina  and  the  cerebeUum, 
and  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  optic  thal- 
amus the  effect  of  the  lower  section  on  one  side  would  be 
practically  equivalent  to  section  at  a  level  above  the  quad- 
rigemina on  the  other  side.  v.  Bechterew  believes  the 
Buperior  cerebellar  peduncle  completely  decussates.     The 
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TiKst  generally  accepted  opinion  ie  that  meet  of  the  fibres 
of  the  peduncle  croes  at  IJie  decuesation.  Above  the  de- 
cussation moet  of  the  fibre  paths  are  interrupted  in  th" 
red  naclens,  tboee  not  bo  interrupted  passing  through  tJUl 
subthalamic  region  to  end  about  the  cells  of  3ie  thalkmuB. 
Most  of  the  fibre  paths  intermpted  in  the  red  nucleus  are 
continued  by  rubral  neurones  to  the  thalamus.  From  the 
thalamus  the  uninterrupted  paths,  as  well  as  those  inter- 
ruptod  in  the  red  nucleus,  are  continued  to  the  cerebral 
cortex.  Many  of  the  fibre  paths  interrupted  in  the  red 
nucleus,  however,  are  diverted  into  the  rubro-spinal  tract, 
which  traverses  the  brain  stem  and  antero-l&teral  ground 
bundles  of  the  cord  to  reach  the  ventral  root  cells.  These 
fibres,  owing  to  Forel's  decussation,  recross  the  middle  line 
thus  bringing  the  half  of  the  cerebeUum  in  which  the  fibre 
paths  originate  into  relation  with  the  muscles  of  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  It  does  not  matter  at  what  point  the 
reflex  cerebellar  tonus  arc  is  broken,  whether  in  the  affer- 
ent or  efferent  limb  the  effect  ie  the  same,  i.e.,  loss  of 
tonus  of  the  muscles  supplied,  and  consequent  disturbance 
of  functional  precision  in  other  co-ordinating  centres,  es- 
pecially those  situated  in  the  optic  thalamus  and  cerebral 
cortex.  Hence  section  of  the  superior  peduncle  by  Ferrier, 
and  lesions  of  the  optic  lobes,  as  well  as  of  the  fibres  con- 
necting them  with  the  oculo-motor  nuclei  were  followed 
by  movements  toward  the  healthy  side.  Since  the  lesion 
in  section  of  the  superior  peduncle  is  situated  at  a  point 
where  decussation  has  already  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
the  afferent  paths,  and  where  it  has  not  yet  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  efferent  paths,  which,  in  the  case  of  paths 
making  for  the  spinal  cord  owing  to  a  double  decussation, 
are  in  relation  with  the  muscles  of  the  same  side  of  the 
body,  the  phenomena  are  altogether  analogous  to  those 
following  hemi -extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  same 
side  or  section  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  same  side 
or  section  of  the  vestibular  nerve  after  decussation,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible.  Interference  with  the  fibre  paths  of 
the  superior  peduncle  destined  for  the  thalamus  and  cere- 
bral cortex  causes  disturbance  of  the  cerebello-cortical  cir- 
cuit, whereby  the  animal  is  misinformed  not  only  as  to  his 
relations  in  space,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  innervation 
neceeeary  to  control  certain  voluntary  movements  in  the 
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adjoBtments  of  equilibration.  Thie  tends  to  aggravftte  the 
vertigo  caused  from  interference  with  the  other  parte  men- 
Iwned  above  (aBerent  and  nibro-Bpinal  paths) .  The  re- 
salt  is  that  tjie  animal  in  a  general  way  moves  or  rolls  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound  side,  the  musculature  of  which 
ia  in  relation  with  the  intact  functioning  side  of  the 
cerebellum.  This  brings  that  particular  side  of  th^  cere- 
bellum to  a  condition  of  rest  when  the  sense  of  vertigo  ia 
at  a  minimum.  Again  this  is  exactly  what  the  sheep  or 
dog  with  the  divided  vestibular  nerve  does,  viz.,  eeeks 
that  position  in  which  the  muscles  connected  with  the  half 
of  the  cerebellum  that  has  all  the  afferent  and  efferent  paths 
of  its  tonus  mechanisms  intact,  thereby  reducing  to  s 
minimum  the  subjective  and  objective  disturbances  that 
spring  from  injury  to  one  or  other  of  ita  main  afferent  or 
efferent  paths.  The  site  of  the  lesion,  i.e.,  whether  it  is 
situated  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  median  line  is  not 
what  determines  the  direction  of  the  movement,  for  in 
many  instances  the  same  fibre  paths  may  be  divided  be- 
fore or  after  crossing  the  middle  line.  The  cerebellar 
centres  involved  are  the  all-important  thing  in  determining 
the  direction  of  the  ocular  and  bodily  deviations  which, 
in  a  general  way,  are  always  away  from  the  side  of  the 
cerebellum  with  which  the  injured  afferentorefferentpathe 
are  connected.  If  this  rule  be  kept  in  mind,  the  explana- 
tion of  clinical  and  experimental  phenomena  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  conjugate  deviation  seen  in  extensive 
cerebral  hemorrhage  can  be  readily  explained  when  the  in- 
timate relation  of  each  half  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  op- 
posite cerebral  hemisphere  is  understood.  A  large  hemor- 
rhage over  one  cerebral  hemisphere  not  only  inhibits  the 
motor  centres  in  the  cerebral  ocular  areas  on  that  side, 
bat  cute  off  all  or  many  of  the  impulses  to  and  from  the 
cerebellum  by  way  of  the  related  superior  and  middle 
peduncles.  The  result  is  equivalent  to  section  of  such 
peduncles  after  decussation,  which  means  suspension  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  reflex  activity  of  the  related  cere- 
bellar centres  on  the  sound  side.  The  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum on  the  side  of  the  cerebral  lesion  has  unrestricted 
play,  and  the  related  ocular  mechanisms  by  their  enhanced 
relative  tonus  to  the  oculo-motor  muscles  tend  to  turn  the 
eyes  in  a  general  way  toward  the  side  of  the  cerebral 
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lesion.  The  taming  of  the  eyes  in  tbie  instance  toward 
the  side  of  the  lesion  is  analogous,  in  general  direction, 
to  the  turning  of  the  eyes  that  follows  section  of  the  ves- 
tibular nerve,  that  is,  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion,  but 
away  from  the  side  of  the  cerebellum  in  which  the  centres 
affected  by  the  lesion  are  located.  The  turning  of  the 
head  in  the  conjugate  deviation  of  cerebral  apoplexy  is 
due  to  suspension  of  function  of  centres  located  near  the 
frontal  ocular  centres  with  which  they  frequently  act  in 
conjunction,  as  in  the  common  asaociated  movements  of 
turning  the  head  and  eyes  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Ferrier  *  found  that  stimiUation  of  the  general  frontal  ocu- 
lar area  on  one  side  caused  the  head  and  eyes  to  turn 
toward  the  opposite  side.  Later,  Beevor  and  Horsley" 
separated  the  centres  for  the  head  movement  from  those  of 
the  eye  movement.  Destruction,  therefore,  of  this  region 
or  inhibition  of  the  centres  contained  therein,  naturally 
causes  a  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  toward  the  side  of 
the  lesion.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Longet,"' 
Lafarge,"*  Lusanna,"' and  others  found  that  section  of  the 
superior  peduncle,  after  it  has  crossed  the  middle  line  as 
it  lies  in  the  tegmentum,  caused  rolling  on  the  long  axis 
to  the  sound  side,  whilst  section  of  the  peduncle  before  de- 
cUBsation  near  ita  exit  from  the  cerebellum  caused  rota- 
tion  to  the  side  of  the  lesion.  In  estimating  the  import 
of  these  and  all  other  operations  upon  the  cerebellum  or 
its  peduncles,  the  distinction  between  phenomena  attribut- 
able to  irritation  and  those  attributable  to  destruction 
must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  as  well  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween movements  which  are  purely  automatic  and  those 
due  to  voluntary  compensation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  experimental  phenomena  con- 
nected with  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  superior 
and  middle  peduncles,  as  well  as  with  section  of  the  vea- 
tibnlar  nerve,  point  strongly  to  the  fact  that  the  peduncles 
mentioned  contain  paths  for  the  transmission  of  impulses 
concerned  in  the  renex  acts  of  equilibration  that  are  aaso- 
ciated  with  the  cerebellar  centres.  These  paths  are  simi- 
lar to  those  already  found  in  the  vestibular  nerve  but  the 
peduncles  contain  efferent  as  well  as  afferent  paths.  The 
pheunnena  observed  also  point  to  a  crossed  cerebellar  re- 
lation in  these  as  in  the  labyrinthine  patlis  and  anatomical 
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inreBti^ioDB  lend  conobomtion.  When  we  ^proBch  the 
Htad;  of  the  inferior  peduncle,  difficolties  ue  enooontered 
iriiit^  spring  from  Uut  complexity  of  its  Btructore  ooDpled 
with  the  ineritable  lack  of  anifonaity  in  the  experimental 
findings. 

V.  Bechterew"  found  tiiat  section  of  the  inferior  pe- 
duncle in  any  part  of  ita  course  from  the  olive  to  ita  ea- 
trance  into  the  cerebellum,  as  well  as  injury  to  the  olive 
on  the  same  side  always  produced  rolling  movements  toward 
the  side  of  operation.  Tbia  is  one  of  v.  Bechterew's  chief 
reaaons  for  maintainingthat  the  vestibular  nerve  is  mainly 
in  relation  with  the  homolateral  half  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  extreme  complexity  of  (he  fibre  paths  in  the  inferior 
pedancle  render  it  difficult  to  deduce  reliable  ooncluaiona 
trorn  leeion  of  this  stnicture.  The  proximity  of  Deiteis' 
nucleuB  and  of  the  vestibular  paths  to  and  from  it,  in- 
cluding vestibulo-olivary  paths  from  Deiters'  nueleos  to 
the  olive,  not  only  explain  the  phenomena,  but  tnm  them 
to  account  aa  strengthening  the  assumption  that  the  olives 
are,  in  part  at  least,  relay  stations  for  afferent  vestibular 
impolses  (vestibolo-olivo-cerebeliar)  as  well  perhaps  as 
for  other  cerebellar  (afferent  and  efferent)  impulses. 

It  has  been  aaaumed  that  Helweg's  faaciculns  is  related 
to  the  inferior  olive.  Such  a  relationship  affords  oppor- 
tonity  for  its  decuasation  and  the  relaying  of  afferent  cere- 
bellar paths. 

Many  phyaiologista,  however  (Rolando,"*  Magendie,'" 
and  others) ,  have  found  fairly  constant  and  oniform  results 
after  section  of  the  inferior  peduncle.  One  of  these  re- 
sulta  was  a  tendency  to  roll  to  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  animals  tend  to  roll  after  section 
of  the  various  peduncles,  or  after  removal  of  one-half  of 
the  cerebellum,  the  deviation  of  the  eyes  is  always  directed 
to  the  side  on  which  the  cerebellar  centres  and  their  re- 
lated afferent  and  efferent  paths  are  intact.  This  fact 
serves  as  a  guide  and  helps  us  to  avoid  those  errors  which 
most  inevitably  spring  from  confounding  phenomena  due 
to  irritation  with  those  due  to  destruction  and  automatic 
with  voluntary  compenBatory  moTementfl. 


CHAPTER  3CXn 

ON    OCULAR    MOVEMENTS    AND  NYSTAGMUS 

Feirier  and  Munk,  working  independently  of  each  other, 
first  located  the  centres  for  ocular  moTemento  in  the  frontal 
region  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  viz.,  in  the  posterior 
h^f  or  two-thirds  of  the  superior  and  middle  fronts  con- 
Tolntions.  Stimulation  of  this  area  causes  movements  of 
the  head  and  eyes  toward  the  opposite  side. 

Horeley  and  Schafer*'*  confirmed  Ferrier's  results 
and  got  movements  from  a  more  extended  area.  Beevor 
and  Horsley  *"  separated  the  area  for  movements  of  the 
head  from  that  lor  movements  of  the  eyes  and  further 
differentiated  the  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes.  They 
found  that  turning  both  eyes  in  the  horizontal  plane 
toward  the  opposite  side  was  rare  as  a  primaiy  movement 
and  best  represented  in  the  convolutions  in  Irout  of  the 
paracentral  sulcus  and  to  a  lees  extent  behind  it.  Move- 
ment of  both  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  and  upward  was 
found  to  be  rare  as  also  movements  of  both  eyes  to  the 
opposite  side  and  downward.  Limited  rotation  of  the 
^es  sufficient  to  restore  the  direct  position  of  the  visual 
axes  was  frequently  observed.  Nystagmus  was  occasion- 
ally observed  on  stimulation  of  areas  in  front  of  the  pre- 
central  sulcus.  Schafer  '*  discovered  in  the  occipital  region 
centres  for  ocular  movement  similar  to  those  found  by 
Ferrier  in  the  frontal  region.  Ferrier '  had,  however, 
already  obtained  movements  of  the  eyes  from  irritation  of 
the  occipital  areas,  but  considered  them  as  merely  associ- 
ated movements.  Sherrington*'*  after  division  of  the 
third  and  fourth  crania]  nerves  upon  the  left  side,  observed 
conjugate  deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  right  upon  excita- 
tion of  the  cortex  on  the  left  side,  viz.,  Femer's  ocular 
centre  in  the  frontal  r^ion  and  Si^afer's  centre  in  the 
occipital  region.  Both  eyes  turned  to  the  right,  hut  the 
left  only  went  as  far  as  the  middle  line. 

Sherrington  also  divided  the  sixUi  nerve  on  Qm  left 
816 
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side  and  found  that  stimulation  of  the  frontal  cortex  of 
the  right  hemiBphere  caosed  the  right  eye  to  move  to  the 
left  sharply,  whilst  the  left  eye  did  not  move,  or  moved 
stnggishly  up  to  the  full  primary  position.  Sherrington 
concluded  that  the  straight  muacles  of  the  eye  can  be  io- 
hibited  by  appropriate  excitement  of  certain  parts  of  the 
frontal,  and  still  better  of  the  occipital  oortex  on  the  side 
ophite  to  that  of  the  muscle.  He  found  that  this  inhi- 
bition takes  place  on  stimulation  of  the  corona  radiata 
and  occipital  radiations  after  removal  of  the  frontal  and 
occipital  cortex.  He  further  noted  that  on  severance  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  the  eyeball  assumed 
the  primary  position. 

Schafer  and  Mott**"  demonstrate  that  movements 
other  than  lateral  are  represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Risien-Russell,*"  working  independently,  also  demon- 
strated the  same  fact  in  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments undertaken  esjiecially  for  ihe  investigation  of  ocu- 
lar movemente. 

In  monkeys,  after  division  of  the  internal  rectus  on  the 
side  of  cortical  stimulation,  and  of  the  external  rectua 
upon  the  opposite  side,  he  observed  up  and  down  move- 
ments  of  the  eyeballs  on  irritation  of  the  frontal  ocular 
area.  By  practising  this  method  of  severance  of  certain 
muscleB  the  following  movemente  were  shown  to  be  related 
to  certain  areas  in  the  frontal  (and  presumably  also  in  the 
occipital^  cortex: 

1.  Direct  movement  of  both  eyes  downward;  centre 
just  above  horizontel  fissure  of  the  central  sulcus. 

2.  Direct  movement  of  both  eyes  upward;  centre  slight- 
ly above  and  in  front  of  the  preceding  area. 

8.  Movement  of  both  eyes  downward  and  to  the  oppo- 
site side;  centre  in  front  of  vertical  part  of  the  precentral 
sulcus  just  belowthe  line  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
horizontal  sulcus. 

4.  Movement  of  both  eyes  upward  and  to  the  opposite 
side;  centre  just  below  the  Wiiontat  fissure  of  the  precen- 
tral sulcus. 

5.  Movement  of  convergence;  centre  not  constant,  but 
generally  in  front  of  centre  described  under  No.  8. 

6.  Direct  lateral  movement  to  the  side  of  etimoJation 
(exceptional). 
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7.  Hovement  cpward  and  to  the  eame  side  (ezoep- 
tional) . 

Russell  next  proceeded  to  prftctiae  remoral  of  the 
varioos  areas  in  Uie  frontal  cortex  corresponding  to  the 
location  of  the  centres  for  the  various  eye  movements. 
The  operations  caused  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to 
thesideof  theleeion.  Intimethedeviationwasoorrected, 
but  returned  when  the  animal  was  anesthetized  just  be- 
fore the  stage  of  surgical  ansestheeia,  whilst  the  corneal 
reflex  was  atill  present.  With  the  advent  of  profound 
narcosis,  each  eyeball  moved  to  a  position  of  slight  out- 
ward deviation  which  is  the  normal  position  for  dogs  in 
deep  narcosis.  A  similar  divergence  of  the  eyes  with  in- 
dependent motions  was  observed  by  Mercier  and  Warner  *" 
in  man  in  deep  coma  from  anaesthetics  or  other  cause.  In 
recovery  from  aneestheaia,  the  animaVs  eyes  went  into 
conjugate  deviation  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion  and  re- 
mained thus  for  one  to  two  hours  after  restoration  to  con- 
sciousness. The  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  causa- 
tion  of  conjugate  deviation  after  removal  of  the  cerebral 
ocular  centres,  is  that  it  results  from  the  unopposed  action 
of  the  structures  upon  the  sound  side. 

Risien-Russell  attempts  to  explain  the  recovery  from 
deviation  after  operation.  There  are,  according  to  him, 
tour  possibilities  to  account  for  the  phenomena: 

1.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  ocular  centres  take  on 
action. 

2.  Increased  supply  of  nervous  influence  from  the 
sound  hemisphere. 

8.  Cerebellar  compensation. 

4.  Diminished  output  of  energy  on  the  sound  side  to 
the  related  muscles. 

The  first  hvpotheeis  is  rejected  because  compensation 
occurs  even  where  the  whole  cortical  oculo-motor  area  of 
one  hemisphere  is  removed.  The  author  does  not  state 
whether  the  removal  included  the  occipital  as  well  as  the 
frontal  areas,  but  adds  that  ocular  movements  may  be  rep- 
resented in  lower  areas,  e.g.,  in  the  leg  and  arm  regions. 

The  second  hypotheeiB  is  rejected  as  unlikely  because 
movements  to  the  side  of  stimulation  are   exceptional. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  not  so  easily  dismissed  because 
of  the  findings  or  Ferrier '  and  Luciani."  The  former  found 
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on  irritation  of  ceitftin  areas  of  the  cerebellum  that  the 
e^ee  turned  to  that  aide,  whilst  the  latter  found  on  abla- 
tion of  one  lateral  half  of  the  organ  that  the  eyes  tamed 
to  the  opposite  side.  These  observations  show  that  each 
half  of  the  cerebellum  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  ocular 
movements  similar  to  tiiat  exerted  by  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemisphere.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  tlie  cerebellum 
may  compensate  for  loss  of  the  cerebral  ocular  centres  and 
so  correct  the  conjueate  deviation. 

The  fourth  hypotneeis  eeems  to  be  the  one  toward  which 
RuBBcll  moat  inclines.  The  amount  of  motor  energy  liber- 
ated by  any  centre  is  proportioned  to  the  resistance  to  he 
overcome.  After  destruction  of  one  area,  the  muscles  re- 
lated to  the  Dorreepouding  area  on  the  opposite  side  have 
leas  demand  put  upon  them  through  the  renex  centres,  and 
their  related  centres  (on  the  sound  side)  gradually  accom- 
modate themselves'to  the  new  conditions,  i.e.,  become  less 
active. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a  purely  negative  sort 
of  recovery  at  the  expense  of  the  function  of  active  ocular 
movement.  Sherrington's  observation,  that  the  cerebral 
cortex  not  only  controls  the  straight  ocular  muscles  which 
turn  the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  but  actively  inhibita 
their  antagonists,  is  distinctly  opposed  to  this  view.  More- 
over, the  reappearance  under  anssstheeia  of  the  deviation 
which  had  been  recovered  from,  cannot  well  be  explained 
on  thia  hypothesis.  The  same  objection  holds  for  cerebel- 
lar compensation.  If  the  cerebellar  mechanisms  be  in- 
cluded, the  most  plausible  explanation  is  afforded  by  hy- 
pothesis No.  1.  Thus  it  is  known  that  ocular  movements 
are  represented  in  the  frontal  and  in  the  occipital  areas, 
and  it  may  well  happen  that  eye  movements  are  repre- 
sented in  other  areas. 

The  compensation  for  conjugate  deviation  on  this 
hypothesis  therefore  takes  place  by  the  gradual  acquire- 
ment of  active  participation  of  other  areas  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Under  amesthesia  the 
newly  acquired  functions  are  the  first  to  be  suspended,  thus 
permitting  the  reappearance  of  the  conjugate  deviation. 

When  complete  anfesthesia  supervenes  all  the  ocular 
centres  are  in  abeyance,  and  on  coming  out  of  the  anses- 
t^etic,  ihe  centres  that  were  overcome  last  are  the  first  to 
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teoover,  canaing  thereby  the  reappearance  of  conja^te  de- 
viation The  ocular  centres  of  both  cerebral  hemiepberea 
do  not,  in  normal  dogs,  succumb  BimnltaneouBly  in  e^eror 
chloroform  narcosis  (Risi en- Russell) .  Thia  fact  does  not 
necessarily  contravene  the  view  just  expressed  which  re- 
lates more  to  apes  and  the  higher  forms;  for  in  the  dog 
ocular  and  other  movements  are  but  feebly  represented  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  and  the  movements  so  represented  are 

?robably  not  equally  represented  in  each  hemisphere, 
bus  in  dogs  and  cats,  beflidesthe  lateral  movements,  the 
only  movemente  represented  in  the  frontal  cortex  are  the 
upward  movements,  whilst  in  monkeys  all  sorts  of  move- 
mente are  represented  ( Risi  en-Russell ) .  This  clearly 
shows  the  relative  antomaticity  that  obtains  in  ocular  and 
other  movemente  in  the  dog  and  lower  fonus  as  pointed 
out  byFeirier.  It  alsoemphasizes  the  relative  importance 
of  the  mesencephalic,  cerebellar,  and  other  automatic  cen- 
tres in  these  lower  forms. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  cerebellum  influences 
ocular  movemente. 

Saucerotte*"  (1769)  concluded  from  his  ezperimente 
that  the  eyes  receive  innervation  from  the  cerebellum. 

Magendie"*  (1824)  described  the  position  of  the  eyes 
after  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  middle  peduncles. 
In  rabbite  he  found  on  section  of  one  middle  peduncle  the 
eye  on  the  same  side  tamed  downward  and  forward  whilst 
that  of  the  opposite  side  turned  uoward  and  backward. 
(See  diagrams. ) 

This  position  of  the  eyes  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
position  observed  by  Biehl "  on  section  of  the  right  ves- 
tibular nerve  in  the  sheep,  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  latter  the  position  of  the  left  eye  is  raised  and  that 
of  the  right  lowered.  When  the  corresponding  peduncle 
of  the  opposite  side  was  cut,  Magendie  found  Uiat  the  oc- 
ular deviation  disappeared  and  the  eyes  reverted  to  the 
primary  position. 

Gratiolet  and  Leven**^  (1860)  incised  l^e  cerebellum 
vertically  through  the  centre  of  one  lateral  lobe  and  ob- 
served that  the  eye  on  the  same  a  ide  turned  downward  and 
backward,  whilst  that  on  the  other  side  turned  upward 
and  forward.      I^even  and    Ollivier"*  passed  iwedlw 
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throagh  the  skulls  of  guinea-pigs  into  the  cerebellum,  a&d 
obaerved  BtrabiBoiua.  Renzi*"  (1864)  concluded  th&t  in 
fishee  the  cerebellum  influenced  vision  by  regulation  of 
the  co-ordinated  voluntary  movements  of  the  eyeballs. 
Weir-Mitchell '*  (1869)  observed  that  most  deep  lesions 
of  the  cerebellum  produced  strabismus.  Ferrier  *  found 
that  irritation  of  areas  of  tbe  cerebellum  in  and  about  the 
vermis  caused  various  movements  of  the  eyes,  the  general 
direction  being  toward  the  side  of  irritation.  He  also  ob- 
served  contraction  of  the  pupils,  especially  on  the  homo- 
lateral side,  bulging  of  the  eyeballs,  and  movements  of  the 
limbs,  etc.,  upon  Reside  of  irritation.  Luciani"  (1891) 
found  on  extirpation  of  one-half  of  the  cerebellum  that  the 
eyes  turn  to  the  opposite  side.  He  also  observed  strabis- 
mus and  nystagmus  after  remove'  of  different  parts  of  the 
cerebellum.  Risi  en-Russell  on  reuoval  of  one  lateral  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum  in  dogs  and  cats  observed  a  skew  devi- 
ation of  the  eyes,  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  turning 
upward  and  forward,  whilst  the  opposite  eye  turned  down- 
ward and  backward.  When  the  effects  of  the  anfesthetic 
had  passed  off,  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  cerebellar  lesion 
went  back  to  the  primary  position,  whilst  the  eye  on  the 
opposite  side  mamtained  its  abnormal  position  for  sev- 
eral days.  Removal  of  both  lateral  lobes,  leaving  the 
middle  lobe  intact,  caused  both  eyeballs  to  rotate  down- 
ward and  to  a  variable  extent  outward.  Excision  of  half 
the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  caused  tiie  eye  of  the 
same  side  to  rotate  downward  and  outward.  Excision  of 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  caused 
both  eyes  to  turn  downward  and  slightly  outward.  Total 
ablation  of  the  cerebellum  caused  a  variable  amount  of 
downward  rotation  of  both  eyeballs.  All  these  ocular  de- 
viations were  recovered  from  in  a  variable  length  of  time. 
After  recovery  the  deviations  were  re-eBtabliehed  during 
narcosis. 

Two  forms  of  nystagmus  were  observed : 
A  spontaneous  form  which  was  of  a  definite  direc- 
tion irrespective  of  voluntary  ocular  movements;  and 
nystagmoid  jerks  which  occurred  only  when  the  globes 
were  moved  voluntarily,  the  direction  of  the  jerks  being 
the  same  as  that  in  which  the  globes  were  moved. 

Ablation  of  one  lateral  lobe  caused  nystagmus  which 
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WM  of  more  or  l«es  constant  occurrence,  and  which  lasted 
for  a  yariable  time  after  the  operation  at  times  only  for 
a  da^  or  two.  The  nystagmus  was  always  lateral  and 
consisted  of  slow  jerks  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The 
jerks  were  more  marked  in  the  eye  on  the  sound  side. 

Removal  of  both  lateial  lobes  caused  nystagmus  of  up- 
ward direction  with  a  tendency  of  the  upper  segment  of 
each  globe  to  rotate  from  within  outward  at  fir^.  This 
spontaneous  nystagmus  was  replaced  by  nystagmoid  move- 
ments which  occurred  only  when  the  eyes  were  moved. 
The  direction  of  these  nystagmoid  movements  was  that  in 
which  the  eyes  were  moved.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  all  nystagmus  had  disappeared. 

Extirpation  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  middle  lobe  caused  nystagmus  of  both  globes.  The 
jerks  were  toward  the  opposite  side  and  slightly  upward. 

Ablation  of  the  whole  posterior  part  of  middle  lobe 
caused  vertical  nystagmus  with  occasional  irr^ular  rota- 
toiy  movements. 

Ablation  of  the  whole  cerebellum  did  not  cause  spon- 
taneous nystagmus,  but  there  appeared  nystagmoid  jerks 
of  both  globes  in  the  direction  of  the  voluntary  ocular 
movements.  After  reooveiy  from  the  nystagmus  following 
cerebellar  lesion,  ether  or  chloroform  narcosis  caused  a 
reappearance  of  tbe  nystagmus  just  as  the  globes  were 
about  to  turn  to  one  side  or  the  other.  It  c^sed  as  tiie 
anEBsthesia  deepened  and  the  abnormal  (normal  for  nar- 
cosis) position  of  the  eyes  was  established.  This  was 
seen  several  mont^  after  ablation  of  one  lateral  lobe. 

By  way  of  control,  experiments  were  made  by:  1,  ex- 
tirpating the  labyrinlii  on  one  side;  2,  by  intra-cranial 
section  of  the  eighth  nerve;  and  8,  by  chemical  irritation 
of  the  eighth  nerve  on  one  side.  All  these  procedures,  ac- 
cording to  Risien- Russell,  were  followed  by  similar  results, 
viz.,  rotation  of  t^e  eye  upon  the  side  of  the  lesion  down- 
ward. There  was  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  also  an 
additional  displacement  outward  as  described  by  v.  Bech- 
terew,  or  inward,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  being  observed. 

The  eye  on  the  sound  side  was  turned  inward  but  with- 
out the  upward  rotation  described  by  v.  Bechterew. 

Nystt^mus  was  always  marked  just  after  the  opera- 
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tion,  the  direction  being  upward  with  a  Tarying  amoimt 
of  inward  element  in  the  eye  on  the  aide  of  the  lesion,  and 
lateral,  with  the  jerks  oattrard,  in  the  eye  of  the  sound  side. 
It  was  noted  that  two  or  three  hours  after  the  operation 
there  might  appear  rotary  nystagmos  of  both  eyes  in 
which  the  upper  segment  of  the  eye  on  the  side  of  opera- 
tion rotated  inward,  whilst  that  of  the  opposite  eye  rota* 
ted  outward. 

Ahlation  of  the  frontal  ocular  area  of  one  hemisphere, 
followed  later  by  extirpation  of  the  opposite  lateral  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.    See  diagrams  (pp.  829, 880).    Stages: 

1.  In  narcosis  before  operation  the  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  left. 

2.  Removal  of  part  of  ocular  area  of  the  right  hemis- 
phere caosed  both  eyes  to  turn  to  the  right. 

8.  In  a  few  days  the  eyes  had  resumed  their  normal 
position. 

4.  Removal  of  left  lateral  lobe  of  cerebellum  caused 
tiie  right  eye  to  turn  to  the  fight  with  a  downward  incli- 
nation^    The  left  eye  was  unanected. 

Hence  removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  cerebellum  in  an 
animal  deprived  of  part  of  its  frontal  ocular  area  of  the 
opposite  cerebral  hemisphere  has  the  same  result  as  the 
same  operation  done  upon  an  animal  with  the  cerebral 
ocular  areas  intact.  Ablation  of  part  of  the  ejre  area  of 
one  hemisphere  was  followed  later  by  extirpation  of  the 
lateral  cerebellar  lobe  of  the  same  side.  The  effect  of  the 
second  operation  was  to  cause  the  eye  on  the  sound  side 
to  turn  ontward  slightly,  certainly  to  a  much  lees  extent 
than  a  similar  operation  on  dogs  with  intact  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

This  experiment  indicates  clearly  the  functional  de- 
pendence of  the  lateral  cerebellar  lobe  upon  the  related  cor- 
tical area  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere.  Assuming 
that  compensation  tifter  the  first  operation  had  taken  place 
by  the  active  intervention  of  the  other  ocular  centres  in  the 
right  hemisphere,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  sofficient 
time  had  not  elapsed  for  the  new  afferent  cerebro-cerebellar 
paths  to  funrtion  properly.  The  effect  of  removal  of  the 
cerebral  ocular  area  on  the  right  side  may  properly  be 
compared  with  the  effect  of  section  of  the  right  vestibular  . 
nerve,  in  that  it  withdraws  the  afferent  cerebellar  tcmoa 
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impiiUeB  from  the  left  half  of  the  cerebellum,  so  th&t  wh^i 
the  antagonietic  centres  in  the  ri^ht  half  o!  the  cerebellum 
are  remoyed,  little  or  no  deviation  of  the  eyes  occurred. 
The  fact  that  there  waa  some  deviation  of  the  left  eye 
toward  the  left,  seems  to  prove  that  this  latter  was  not 
due  to  the  inequality  of  direct  cortical  innervation  to  the 
ocular  muBclee,  inasmuch  as  the  deviation  due  to  the  first 
operation  had  already  been  compensated.  On  the  other 
hand  it  might  be  said  that  this  compensation  was  effected 
through  overactivity  of  the  left,  or  underactivity  of  the 
right  half  of  the  cerebellum.  The  reappearance  of  the 
ocular  deviations  in  narcosis  and  other  considerations,  e.g. , 
the  slight  extent  of  the  deviation  of  the  left  eye  after  Uie 
second  operation,  render  this  extremely  improbable. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
viation that  occurred  after  the  second  operation  was  the 
reeultofa&erentcerebro-cerebellar  tonus  impulses  reaching 
the  left  half  of  the  cerebellum  from  the  ocular  centres  in 
the  right  hemisphere  that  had  not  been  interfered  with  in 
the  first  operation.  The  insignificance  of  the  deviation 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  ocular  (frontal) 
area  had  been  removed  upon  the  right  side,  thereby  cut^ 
ting  off  most  of  the  normal  afferent  cerebro-cerebellar  im- 
pulBM  to  the  left  half  of  the  cerebellum  forwhich  of  course 
partial  compensation  had  been  made.  When,  therefore, 
the  right  lateral  lobe  was  removed,  the  eyes  practically  re- 
mained in  the  primary  position  just  as  they  do  in  section 
of  both  vestibular  nerves  or  section  of  all  the  nerves  to  the 
ocular  mueclea.  In  other  words  removal  of  areas  of  cere- 
bral cortex  upon  one  side  tends  to  counterbalance  the 
effects  of  removal  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  upon 
the  same  side,  or  of  section  of  the  vestibular  nerve  on  the 
opposite  side.  Extirpation  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum, followed  later,  by  removal  of  part  of  the  frontal 
eye-area  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere  gave  results 
like  those  observed  when  the  cerebral  ocular  area  was  re- 
moved first  and  then  the  opposite  lateral  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Extirpation  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  fol- 
lowed later  by  removal  of  part  of  the  frontal  eye-area  in 
the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  same  side  gave  results,  like 
those  observed  when  the  cerebral  eye-area  was  first  removed 
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and  then  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellnm  on  the  same 
Bide. 

Semoral  of  part  of  the  frontal  eye-ai«a  of  one  cerebial 
hemiaphere  and  extirpation  on  the  same  side  of  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  in  one  opemtion  caused  the  eye  on 
the  aide  of  operation  to  turn  toward  tiie  aide  of  the  le- 
aiona.  The  eye  on  the  sound  side  was  not  appreciably 
affected. 

These  experiments  aeem  to  indicate  that  in  the  conja- 
gate  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes  in  the  dog  and  cat  the 
contra-lateral  eye  in  ito  outward  movement  (external  rec- 
tus) ia  more  strongly  represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex 
than  the  homo-lateral  eye  in  its  associated  movement  (in- 
ternal rectus) .  Similarly  in  the  cerebellum  the  outward 
movement  of  the  homo-lateral  eye  (external  rectus)  is 
more  strongly  represented  than  the  corresponding  associ- 
ated movement  of  the  contra-lateral  eye  (internal  rectus). 

The  deviationa  and  strabiamua  that  follow  ablationa  of 
portions  of  the  cerebellum  are  usually  attributed  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  remaining  fibres  or  centres.  But  Risien-Russell 
considers  them  as  ptualytic  phenomena  because,  after  com- 
pensation, the  deviation  reappears  in  ether  or  chloroform 
narcosis,  and  no  mere  irritative  effect  could  behave  in  this 
way.  The  results  of  Ferrier  and  of  Luciani  support  tills 
view.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  effects  of  re- 
moval of  portions  of  the  cerebellum  are  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  somedirectinSuenceof  the  cerebellum  upon  the 
muscles,  or  to  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  muscles  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  the  cerebral  bemispheies  of 
the  same,  or  of  the  opposite  side,  viz. ,  by  the  removal  from 
the  cerebellum  of  some  induence  originating  normally  in 
the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Risien-Ruaaell  himself 
has  ahown  that  each  half  of  the  cerebellum  exerts  impor- 
tant influences  upon  the  cortical  cells  of  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere,  and  that  unilateral  lesions  of  the 
cerebellum  induce  inequality  of  excitability  in  the  two 
cerebral  hemispheres,  the  hemisphere  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  of  the  cerebellar  lesion  being  the  more  excitable,  al- 
though Luciani  found  increased  excitability  in  some  parts 
and  depression  in  other  parts.  Risien-Russell  believes 
the  abnormal  position  of  the  eyes  after  ablation  of  parts 
of  the  cerebellum  is  due  to  withdrawal  of  cerebellar  influ- 
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enoe  exerted  directly  upon  the  ocular  miuclefl  and  not  in- 
directlj  by  way  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  He  baaee  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  fact  that  after  removal  of  part  of  one  cerebral 
cnre-area,  ablation  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  oerebellum  upon 
the  opposite  side  cauaee  exactly  the  same  amount  of  devia- 
tion that  is  seen  npon  removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the 
ceTebellnm  with  the  cerebral  areas  of  the  opposite  aide  in- 
tact. He  believes  that  Bpontaneoos  nyBtagmos  is  an  irri- 
tation phenomenon  reflexly  induced,  whilst  the  nystag- 
moid movements  evoked  by  voluntary  movements  of  the 
eyeballe  is  a  paralytic  phenomenon  due  to  weakness  of  the 
moBcles  producing  movement  of  the  eyes  in  any  one  direc- 
tion or  to  weakness  of  the  antagonists  of  those  mnaclee. 

Beevor  and  Horsley "  observed  that  nystaKmus  only 
infrequently  occurred  upon  irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  then  only  in  very  limited  areas  anterior  to  the  frontal 
ocular  areas.  In  operations  upon  the  cerebellum  or  upon 
its  peduncles,  Ferrier '  observed  that  violent  irregular  nys- 
tagmus is  always  present  during  the  manipulations  and  it 
is  only  some  time  after  the  eyes  have  quieted  down  that 
the^atagmns  can  be  properly  studied. 

The  spontaneous  nyst^^us  which  accompanies  active 
or  passive  rotation  is  a  highly  co-ordinated  act  intended 
to  facilitate  the  visual  fixation  of  passing  objects.  Hence 
the  short,  rapid  jerks  which  enable  us  to  see  tiie  moving 
objects  contmuoualy  without  suspension  of  vision  even 
during  the  adjustments  of  the  eyes.  Such  adjnstoaenfs  of 
the  eyes  are  not  possible  where  the  centres  for  the  balanced 
ceretmllar  mechanisms  are  removed  or  impaired.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  spontaneous  nystagmus 
observed  upon  removal  of  parts  of  the  cerebellum  is  due 
to  enhanced  irritability  relative  or  absolute  of  tibree  or 
centres  that  are  left  intact.  Thus  in  Risien-Russell's  ax- 
perimente,  ablation  of  one  lateral  lobe  caused  lateral  nys- 
tagmus with  slow  jerks  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion.  As 
the  centres  for  the  lateral  mcFvements  of  the  eyes  are  located 
just  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  pyramid  in  the  dog,  and 
in  the  right  and  left  curve  of  the  median  lobe  in  uie  cat 
(Ferrier)  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  operation  for  re- 
moval of  the  lateral  lobe  simply  impaired  somewhat  the 
centres  for  one  limb  of  Hie  bauinced  mechanisms,  thereby 
caoaing  relatively  increosed  tonus  in  the  cottesponding 
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niecbanisma  of  the  oppoeite  side  and  apontaneons  nystag- 
mus toward  the  side  of  the  leeion. 

Removal  of  both  lateral  lobes  cao^s  npward  nystAgmoB 
with  a  tendency  of  the  upper  segment  of  each  eye  to  rotate 
from  within  outward  at  first.  This  spontaneous  nystag^ 
mus  was  replaced  by  nystagmoid  movements  which  oc- 
curred only  when  the  eyes  were  moved,  'l^e  direction  of 
these  movemente  was  that  of  the  voluntary  movemente  of 
the  eyes. 

By  means  of  aural  irrigations  we  have  shown  that  bi- 
lateral irritation  or  depression  of  the  labyrinthine  receptors 
may  be  accompanied  by  vertical  nystagmus.  In  other 
words  equal  irritation  of  oorresponding  cerebellar  centres 
related  to  the  horizontal  semicircular  canals  was  without 
effect  in  causing  the  usual  lateral  horizontal  nyst^mus 
which  accompanies  unilateral  aural  irrigations.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  in  removal  of  bofii  lateral  lobes  the 
centres  for  the  lateral  movemente  of  the  eyes  on  either  side 
of  the  pyramid  were  equally  affected,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  possibilily  of  such  an  occurrence  is  at  once  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  centre  for  the  vertical 
downvrard  movement  of  the  eyes  in  apes  is  in  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  vermiform  process,  whilst  the  centre  for 
the  corresponding  upward  movemente  is  in  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  vermiform  process.  Bilateral  irritation 
of  the  centres  located  in  Hxe  lateral  lobes  (semilunar  lob- 
ules) would  account  for  the  outward  rotetion  of  the  ey^ 
balls  just  after  the  operation. 

Ablation  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  posterior  part  of  tiiB 
middle  lobe  caused  lateral  nystagmus  to  the  left  and  slightly 
■upward  whilst  ablation  of  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the 
middle  lobe  caused  vertical  nystagmus  of  an  upward  direc- 
tion which  is  readily  explicable  when  the  fuiictions  of  tiie 
centres  located  in  that  portion  of  the  cerebellum  are  re- 
membered.    See  Chapter  XXII. 

Ablation  of  the  whole  oerebellnm  causes  no  spontaneong 
nystagmus.  There  occur,  however,  in  both  eyes  nystag- 
moid movemente  which  follow  the  voluntary  ocular  move- 
mente. The  resulte  of  this  last  experiment  seem  to  sup- 
port the  view  expressed  in  a  previous  chapter  that  removal 
or  serious  injury  of  any  of  the  cerebellar  centres  causes^ 
not  spontaneous  nystagmus,  but  nystagmoid  movemente 
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and  deriations.  The  significaiice  of  these  moTemento 
Bfaoold  therefore  be  remembered  in  the  diagnosie  of  oere- 
beltat  lesions.  After  compensation  has  been  made  for  the 
nystagmus  following  cerebellar  lesions  the  reappearance  of 
the  nystagmus  ^nde^  ether  narcosis  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  nystagmus  was  originally  a  paralytic  phe- 
nomenon. Indeed  the  facta  seem  to  jiutify  the  oppoelto 
conclnsion,  for  such  a  highly  co-ordinated  act  as  physio- 
logical nystagmus  necessarily  implies  inJact  mechanismB 
rather  than  mechanisms  that  have  been  more  or  lees  com- 
pletely destroyed.  However,  as  the  centres  in  one  portion 
of  the  cerebellum  are  set  up  against  the  centres  in  another 
portion  (balanced  mechanisms)  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood how  impairment,  destruction,  or  irritation  of  the 
centres  in  any  one  area  may  disturb  the  relations  of  the 
balanced  mec^nisms  and  so  cauBe  nystagmus.  In  these 
instances  if  the  lesion  of  the  cerebellum  be  a  fairly  gross 
one  the  ocular  movements  will  be  of  the  nystagmoid 
variety.  With  a  lesser  lesion  they  may  reeemble  the 
movements  of  true  spontaneous  nystagmus,  but  some 
irregularity  will  be  exhibited,  especially  in  the  reactions 
to  aural  irrigations,  rotations,  or  galvanism. 

In  accounting  for  the  discrepancies  between  the  Tesults 
of  various  physiologists  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  the  direction 
of  nystagmuB  in  animals,  and  that  in  experiments  upon 
the  exceedingly  sensitive  labyrinth  "retardation  phe- 
nomena" may  supervene,  making  it  appear  that  similar 
operations  give  contradictory  rraulte.  The  rapidity  of 
the  short  elemente  in  nystagmus  is  so  great  that  during 
their  execution  vision  is  impossible.  For  the  same  reason 
direct  observation  of  these  movements  in  the  eyes  is  often 
an  impossibility.  Nystagmus  is  more  conveniently  studied 
in  the  human  subject  where  the  findings  can  be  corrobor- 
ated by  the  subjective  sensations  (i.e.,  sense  of  rotation, 
apparent  movement  of  external  objecte)  and  above  all  by 
the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  observations  of  Risien- 
Rnssell  and  those  of  Luciani  after  ablation  of  one  "lateral 
lobe"  and  "one  half"  of  the  cerebellum  respectively  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Luciani's  operation  re- 
moved the  whole  lialf  of  the  cerebellum,  including  ocular 
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i  in  and  abont  one  side  of  the  median  lobe  which"  of 
coarse  escaped  in  Risien-Rossell's  operation. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  coDclosively  the  exist- 
ence  of  both  cerebral  and  cerebellat  balanced  mechanisms 
for  the  control  of  ocular  movements.  In  the  dog  and  cat 
the  only  movements  that  seem  to  be  represented  in  the 
frontal  ocular  areas  are  the  lateral  and  upward  vertical 
(Risien-BuBsell)  whilst  in  tiie  apes  and  presumably  in 
man,  the  various  other  movements  are  represented.  The 
cerebral  mechanisms  are  represented  in  paths  that  lead  from 
each  frontal  ocular  area  through  the  corona  radiata,  with 
or  without  interruption  in  the  basal  ganglia,  to  the  ocnlo- 
motor  nuclei  of  the  opposite  aide.  The  centres  in  each 
frontal  area  control  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeballs  in 
a  certain  direction  and  at  the  same  time  inhibit  the  antag- 
onistic muscles  which  move  the  eyeball  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  mechanisms  are  of  course  under  voltm- 
taiy  control,  but  perhaps  owing  partly  to  their  relation  to 
the  cerebellar  mechanisms  the  onlinary  movements  of  the 
eyeballs  are  mainly  executed  in  a  reflex  manner. 


DIAGRAM  TO  SHOW  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  VARI- 
OUS OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  CEREBELLUM. 
WITH  THE  RESULTS  OF  SOME  OTHEB  OPERA- 
TIONS FOR  COMPARISON. 

B.X.   X-X. 


3.  SectioQof bothmiildl«pedaiic)eB(Haceiidie). 


6.  AJ>Utionofl«ft  half  of  cerebellum  (Luciani). 

6.  Removal  of  left  lateral  lobe ;  Jtut  after  oper- 

ation {RiBien-RnsBell). 

7.  Ditto  when  effects  of  aneatheaia  have  paased 

off  (Risien-RuBsell)- 

8.  Removal  of  both  lateral  lobes ;  middle  lobe 

intact  (Risien-Ruaaell). 

9.  Excision  of  left  half  of  posterior  part  of 

middle  lobe  (RiBien-Rusaell). 

10.  Excision  of  whole  posterior  part  of  middle 

lobe  (Risien-Russell). 

11.  Total   ablation  of  cerebellum  (Risien-Rua- 

sell). 

12.  Ablation  of  left  lateral  lobe.    Nystagmus 

(Blow)  to  left  (Riaien-Russell). 

15.  Removal  of  both  lateral  lobes.    Nystagmus 

at   flrat;    later  nystagmoid  movementa 
(Risien-Rusaein. 
14.  Extirpation  of  left  naif  of  posterior  part  of 
middle  lobe.    Nystagmne    (Risien-Rus- 
sell). 

IB.  Ablation  of  whole  posterior  half  of  middle 
lobe.    Nystagmus  (Risien-Russell). 

16.  Section  of  eighth  nerve  of  right  side  (Risien- 

Rusaell). 
IT.  Section  of  eighth  nerve  of  right  side  (Bech- 
tereW). 


19.  The  same,  two  or  three  hours  after  operation 
(Rieien-RusseU). 
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DIAGRAM     TO     SHOW    THE    OCULAR    DEVUTIONS 

FOLLOWING  REMOVAL  OF  PARTS  OF  THE  OCU- 
LAR CEREBRAL  AREAS  AND  OF  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  CEREBELLUii. 

B.B.   I^K 

&.  Narcosii ;  eyee  before  operation.  (fl     \9 

b.  Removal  of  frontftl  ocular  area  of  right  hem- 

iBphere.  

c.  Lavae  of  few  days;  ejree  in  normal  poaition.  (9}    (•) 

d.  Remoralof  left  lateral  lobe  of  cerebellum.  ~ 
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a.  Narcosia ;  eyes  before  operation.  Cm  ^M 

b.  Removal  of  frontal  ocular  area  of  right  hem-  iZ\  ^\ 

isphere.  ^>  ^.y 

c  Lapse  of  few  days ;  eyes  in  normal  position.  ^\  (ll) 

d.  Excision  of  right  lateral  lobe  of  cerebellum.  ^^  f^ 


a.  NarcoBla :  eyes  before  operation.  ^a    ^m 

b.  Removal  of  left  lateral  lobe  of  cerebellum.  ff)    f^ 
c  Lapse  of  some  days ;  eyes  in  normal  position.       uf\    (mi 


d.  Removal  of  frontal  ocular  area  of  right  hem- 
ispher 
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a.  Narcosis ;  eyes  before  operation.  /^      /^ 

b.  Extirpation  of  left  lateral  lobe  of  cerebellum.     ^\     ^i 

e.  Lapse  of  few  days;  eyee  in  normal  position. 

d-  Removal  of  frontal  ocular  area  of  left  hem- 
isphere. 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  NTSTAGMUS 

Tbdoteticallf  DyetagmaB  can  be  produced  only  by  in- 
terference with  the  co-ordinating  mechaniBme  of  ocnl&r 
movement.  Ae  nystagmne  ie  a  highly  co-ordinated  move* 
ment  effected  by  alternating  reflexes  in  which  inhibition 
plays  Buch  an  important  role,  interference  with  the  oculo- 
motor nerves  as  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  motor  neurones 
of  which  they  are  the  analognee,  does  not  canee  true  nya- 
tagmoa  but  paralysis  of  ocular  movement.  And  similarly, 
since,  in  the  two  sets  of  reflex  arcs  involved  in  nystagmus, 
interference  with  the  efferent  arcs  of  the  final  common  path 
(ultimate  neorone)  upon  one  side  of  the  body  would  nob 
cause  nystagmus,  but  rather  absence  of  the  related  element* 
of  the  nysbLgmns,  or  in  other  words  a  paralysis.  For 
these  reasona,  and  because  inhibition  is  so  frequently  do- 
pendent  on  stimuli  originating  in  the  receptive  field  and 
transmitt«d  by  way  of  the  afferent  neurones  (Sherrington") 
we  must  look  to  the  afferent  arcs  or  co-ordinating  centres 
in  the  cerebellum  as  the  chief  site  of  interference  in  the 
causation  of  OTstagmne. 

As  these  afferent  arcs  originate  in  the  labyrinthine  and 
retinal  receptors,  and  possibly  in  portions  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  it  is  evident  lesions  of  any  extent  within  the  cranial 
cavity  interfering  with  the  afferent  paths  ae  well  as  lesions 
of  very  limited  extent,  e.g.,  a  tiny  patch  of  sclerosis,  a 
small  exudate,  or  a  tiny  thrombus  or  embolus  in  the  cer^ 
bellarco-ordinatingcentres,  may  cause  nystagmus.  Hence 
nystagmus  is  set  down  in  text-books  as  one  of  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  disturbed  cerebral  function.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  however,  as  to  why  nystagmuB  is  so  seldom 
produced  by  irritation  or  ablation  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
The  answer  is  that  such  nystegmus  is  occasionally  seen 
(Beevor  and  Horsley  ")  although  ordinarily  it  is  inhibited 
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by  the  conspicuous  ocular  deviatione  that  accompany  irri- 
tatioa  and  ablation  of  the  cerebral  ocular  centres.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  ocular  deviations  are  of  such  direction 
as  would  inhibit  the  nyetagmuB  that  should  accompuiy 
such  a  lesion,  i.e.,  that  they  are  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  short  elements. 

Destruction  of  the  cerebellum  or  lesions  destroying  or 
causing  suspension  of  function  of  the  ocular  co-ordinating 
centres  to  any  great  extent  causes,  not  nystagmus,  but 
nystagmoid  movements  in  which  the  sharp  differentiation 
of  the  short  and  long  elements  is  wanting. 

Visible  nystagmus  most  frequently  results  from  lesion 
or  inteiferenoe  with  the  ocular  or  labyrinthine  mechanisma. 
Milder  grades,  however,  readily  detected  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  and  are 
usually  overlooked.  These  milder  forms  of  nystagmus 
are  generally  caused  by  irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  by 
toxines  of  various  kinds  circulating  in  the  blood  since  the 
cortical  centres  seem  to  be  more  readily  affected  by  various 
poisons  than  the  purely  reflex  centres,  cerebellar  or  other. 
On  this  ground  may  be  explained  the  recurrence  of  ocular 
deviations  in  the  experiments  of  Risien- Russell.*** 

These  mild  ophthalmoscopic  forma  of  n3rBtagnms  are 
important  features  in  minor  forms  of  disturbances  of  equi- 
librium. There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  vertigo, 
with  its  attendant  subjective  distr^s,  is  seldom  or  never 
experienced  in  the  absence  of  nystagmus,  although  it  has 
been  recorded  that  some  persons  suffered  from  vertigo  even 
after  removal  of  both  eyeballs.  The  close  relation  between 
vertigo  and  vomiting  makes  it  probable  that  the  vertigo 
of  gastric  disorders  may  not  wholly  originate  in  texemia 
of  Uie  cerebral  centres,  but  may  be  mediated  through  affer- 
ent impulses  initiated  by  direct  irritation  of  the  recep- 
tors in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Miner's  nystagmus  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  strained 
and  unusual  position  of  the  head,  whereby  certain  sete  of 
vestibulo-  and  oculo-cere)>ellar  mechanisms  are  in  constant 
and  prolonged  use,  so  that  exhaustion  of  the  neurones  in- 
volved ensues  with  a  condition  of  localized  neurasthenia 
similar  in  every  respectto  an  occupation  neurosis.  When 
the  subject  rramues  his  natural  position  the  weakened  por- 
tion of  the  oQulo-  or  vestibvilo-cerebellar  mechaniems  is  no 
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longer  ci^Ue  of  offering  the  adequate  coantenction  to 
the  opposing  mechanlBmB  to  secure  a  proper  balance  of 
reflex  tonoe  innervation.  The  result  is  nysta^m.  Pob- 
Bibly  a  similar  explanation,  i.e.,  neurasthenia  of  certain 
sets  of  veatibulo-cerebellar  mechanismB  holds  for  Gertier's 
disease  with  its  attacks  of  vertigo,  paralvsis  (paresie)  of 
Qie  neck  muscles  allowing  the  head  to  &1I  forward,  etc 
This  disease  occurs  frequently  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Japan,  and  is  eepeci^y  noted  in  those  who  an -much 
fatigued  and  neurotic  or  emotional,  and  in  those  working 
in  a  lowered  position  (Starr***).  The  author  has  seen 
nyetagmus  occur  in  an  infant  of  neuiotic  heredity  upon 
me  eruption  of  eadi  of  the  first  four  teeth.  The  child  was 
in  fair  general  health,  and  fairly  well  up  to  the  average 
in  intelligence  and  development  for  children  of  her  age. 
There  was  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  tooth  on  one 
side  to  appear  long  before  the  corresponding  tooth  on  the 
other  aide.  With  the  eruption  of  the  left,  lower,  central 
incisor,  there  was  a  deviation  of  the  head  toward  the  right, 
and  a  nystagmus  of  mixed  type  with  a  general  direction 
toward  the  left.  The  child  on  lookingat  any  object,  held 
in  a  fixed  position  upon  her  left,  lowered  the  head  so  that 
she  oDuld  look  at  it  out  of  the  right  comers  of  her  eyes,  a 
position  in  which  the  nystagmus  was  at  a  minimuip.  Tlie 
explanation  of  the  teething  nystagmus  is  afforded  by  the 
lack  of  development  of  the  cerebral  (inhibiting)  centres 
and  by  the  instability  of  the  cerebellar  mechanisms  which 
responded  to  unilateral  impulses  reaching  it  by  way  of  the 
trigeminus  and  the  nucleo-cerebellar  tract.  Such  abnor< 
mal  responses  to  more  or  lees  ordinary  stimuli  are  not  un- 
common in  neurotic  individuals,  and  they  may  explain 
many  forms  of  obscure  vertigo  as  that  from  nasal  polypus, 
contact  of  the  skin  with  cold  objects,  e.g. ,  the  doctor's 
hand,  eto.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  case  was  the  fact 
that  incision  of  the  gam  over  an  erupting  tooth  terminated 
rather  suddenly  an  attack  which,  judging  from  previous 
experience,  seemed  destined  to  last  for  some  weeks. 

Another  interesting  case  of  nystagmus  was  seen  in  the 
first  days  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas  starting  in  an  infant 
of  five  months  over  the  mastoid  area  just  behind  the  left 
auricle.  The  nystagmus,  which  was  of  the  mixed  t}'pe, 
tiad  a  general  direction  toward  the  left  and  wit|i  the  watch, 
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and  was  undoubtedly  dae  to  heightened  iTTitability  of  the 
ampnUary  receptora  of  the  enperior  and  horizontal  canals 
caused  by  the  local  inflammation.  The  local  application 
of  ice  checked  the  nystagmua  and  helped  to  soothe  the 
serere  gastric  irritabili^.  The  child  went  on  with  the 
Btmgglfl  which  waa  a  prolonged  one.  The  disease  spread 
all  over  the  scalp  and  body  with  the  fonnationof  nnmerons 
absceesee,  but  eventually  ended  in  complete  recovery. 
Here  again,  perhaps,  we  must  recognize  lack  of  cerebral 
development  coupled  with  cerebellar  instability  as  the 
fundamental  factor  resulting  in  a  manifest  quantitative 
disproportion  between  effect  and  cause,  the  latter  in  this 
instance  being  of  necessity  a  trivial  diBerence  of  tempera- 
ture  in  the  two  labyrintns  aided  perhaps  by  toxeemia. 
The  nystagmus  disappeared  inside  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Nystagmus  more  frequently  occnrs  in  children  than  is 
nsnally  supposed.  Osier  and  Peterson  **'  have  reported 
three  cases  occurring  in  young  children  affected  with 
diplegia. 

It  is  possible  to  differentiate  nystagmus  of  central  cere- 
bellar origin  from  that  originating  in  Jabyrinthine  dis- 
turbances. Nystagmus  due  to  the  latter  has  always  a  fast 
and  a  slow  element,  and  the  movements  are  executed  about 
definite  axes  of  the  eyeball  coireeponding  to  rotations  or 
movements  in  fixed  and  definite  planes,  whereas  in  cer&; 
bellar  nystagmus,  e.  g. ,  from  a  gross  destructive  lesion  in 
the  vermis,  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  apt  to  be 
irregular  in  that  they  occur,  not  about  any  axis  of  Ihe  eye- 
ball, but  are  more  in  the  nature  of  irregular  oscillations 
back  and  forth,  or  circumduction  movements  of  the  eyeball 
as  a  whole.  There  is  an  irregular  inco-ordinated  action  of 
all  or  part  of  the  muscles,  but  no  set  of  opponents  work 
together  in  snch  a  way  that  the  movements  could  be  said 
to  have  a  regular  fixed  direction  as  in  true  nystagmus. 
Moreover,  voluntarily  turning  the  eyes  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion does  not  inhibit  the  movements  as  in  labyrinthine 
nystagmus,  though  it  may  diminish  them  to  some  extent 
or  develop  abnormal  movements.  However,  some  cases  of 
cerebellar  nystagmus  due  in  part  to  destruction  and  in 
part  to  irritation,  may  have  a  definite  direction  and  may 
be  exa^^rated  by  turning  the  eyes  in  a  certain  direction, 
thus  resembling  labyrinthine  nystagmua,  but  in  the  case 
of  cerebellar  nystagmus  there  is  always  some  element  which 
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would  be  apical  for  labyrinthine  DystagniiiB  aa  abown 
by  the  reactions  to  aoial  irrigations,  rotations  and  galvan- 
ism. Thus  in  one  case  due  to  a  syphilitic  deposit  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vermis,  there  being  no  cerebral  or  cranial 
nerve  eymptom'a,  the  nystagmus  was  of  the  vertical  type 
and  was  not  affected  by  Iving  down.  On  looking  up,  tbe 
eyes  were  steady,  but  on  looking  toward  the  feet,  the  eye- 

.  balls  began  to  jerk  upward  toward  the  vertex  which  is  op- 
posed to  all  experience  in  the  nystagmus  of  labyrinthine 
origin.  With  this  nystagmus  there  was  an  "empty  feel- 
ing" all  over  the  body  on  the  right  side,  but  with  no 
paralysis  and  no  disturbance  of  the  reflexee  or  loss  of 
cutaneous  sensation.  There  was  slight  iuco-ordiuation  in 
the  right  hand  movements  as  compared  with  the  left.  Ly- 
ing in  bed  with  the  eyes  closed  and  directed  toward  the  feet, 
there  was  experienced  a  sense  of  rotation  in  the  mesi^ 
plane  "occiput  first."  Sitting  up  with  the  eyes  closed, 
there  was  experienced  a  sense  of  rotation  about  the  long 
axis  from  right  to  left.  Thehearingwas  good  on  both  sides, 
and  there  were  no  noises  in  the  ears.  All  combinations  of 
aural  irrigations  were  tried,  with  the  subject  in  the  supine 
posture.  Bilateral  irrigations  at  61°  F.  caused  the  eyes  to 
lerk  furiously  both  on  looking  up  and  down,  whereas  bi- 
lateral irrigations  at  116°F.  caused  the  eyes  to  jerk  upward 
upon  lookingtoward  the  vertex,  butabeolutely  stopped  all 
motion  upon  looking  toward  the  feet.  These  symptoms  and 
signs  made  probable  the  diagnosis  of  a  lesion  aSecting  the 
poeterior  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and 
extending  somewhat  to  the  left  from  the  middle  line,  the 
paresis  in  the  muscles  being  in  this  instance  in  the  inferior 
recti.  The  peculiar  numb  empty  feeling  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body  extended  from  the  head  to  tiie  foot.  A  simi- 
lar feeling  was  noted  in  aural  irrigations  but  it  never  ex- 

.  tended  much  below  the  head  and  neck.  This  symptom 
seema  to  be  characteristic  of  cerebellar  disturbance  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  every  ease  before  being 
classed  as  meiely  one  of  the  pareesthesiffi.  Anotiier  cnrious 
symptom  this  patient  presented  was  amenorrhcea  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  Her  menstrual  flow  returned  two  weeks 
after  the  oomniencement  of  mercurial  innnctions  coupled 
with  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  The  amenorrhcea 
was  probably  only  indirectly  aaeociated  with  the  cerebellar 
lesion.     Formerly  the  cerebellum  was  supposed  by  pbysi- 
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ologiata  to  be  fanctionnlly  related  to  the  sexn&l  organs. 
Ferrier*  in  hia  experimentB  foand  nothing  to  sapport  such 
a  view.  In  the  preeent  inetatice  the  amenonnosa  was 
merely  the  result  of  general  ill-health  and  ansmia  consfr- 
quent  upon  the  syphilitic  infection. 

The  importance  of  the  labyrinthine  mechanisms  in 
equilibration  has  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists. 
We  have  seen  the  ecope  and  nature  of  eome  of  their  rela- 
ti<Hi8  in  this  respect.  We  have  also  seen  that  ther  have 
important  relations  with  ocular  movements,  and  with  cir- 
culatory and  respiratory  as  well  as  with  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal function.  Their  delicacy  as  evinc^  in  the  foregoing 
experiments,  and  the  poeeibility  of  latent,  bereditaiy,  or 
acquired  defect,  coupled  with  their  important  and  exten- 
sive relations,  give  these  mechanisms  a  new  importance 
in  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  neurasthenias,  both  local 
and  general,  as  well  as  of  the  various  neuroses,  and  espe- 
cially those  associated  with  dietnrbed  gastric  function. 
The  behaviour  of  the  stomach  in  rotations  and  in  aural 
irrigations,  points  to  these  cerebellar  and  labyrinthine 
mechanisme  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  etioltwy  of  hyper- 
trophic stenoeie  of  the  pylorus  in  infant*  ana  adolte. 

The  relations  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum,  are 
not  so  clearly  defined,  but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show 
the  existence  of  important  afferent  and  efferent  cerebellar 
paths  between  these  two  organs.  This  is  a  further  reason 
for  according  the  cerebellum  and  its  mechanisms  an  im- 
portant role  m  the  etiology  of  neuroses  and  neurasthenias, 
m  which  hurry  and  restlessness,  both  physical  and  psychic, 
are  such  features.  Migraine  also  is  undoubtedly  related  to 
some  defect  in  the  cerebellar  mechanisms,  and  tiie  fact  that 
it  is  said  to  yield  to  hypnotic  suggeetion,  can  probably 
be  explained  %  the  afferent  and  efferent  relations  between 
the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum.  The  importance  of  the 
afferent  cerebellar  paths,  especially  those  associated  with 
the  eye  and  ear,  should  be  constantly  remembered.  A 
trifling  defect  in  either  of  these  organs,  although  in  time 
it  may  be  compensated,  may  be  suflicient  to  impair  the 
automatic  mechanisms  to  such  an  extent  that  the  individ- 
ual has  to  devote  an  undue  amount  of  concentration,  time, 
and  energy,  to  the  performance  of  ordinary  acts.  The 
result  is  a  handicap  for  the  individual,  and  perhaps  im- 
pairment of  the  general  health. 
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SEASICKNESS 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

STUDIES  IN   SEASICKNESS 

On  December  27,  1908,  obeervations  of  the  circoltitioii 
and  blood-pressure  were  taken  aboard  the  steaniBhip 
Tatirua.  The  round  trip  lasted  about  eight  houre.  The 
weather  was  mild,  but  there  was  sufficient  rolling  and 
pitching  to  affect  subject  "B"  who  was  very  susceptible, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  interfere  directly  with  the  correct 
observation  of  the  blood-preBsure,  or  indirectly  by  neces- 
sitating balancing  eSorts  on  the  part  of  the  euDJect.  See 
protocols  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXIX. 

Protocol  1  shows  the  results  of  observations  made  on 
this  trip.  After  the  start,  there  were  signs  of  reaction  on 
ihe  part  of  the  circulatory  mechanisms  resembling  those 
seen  after  mild  rotations  and  aural  irrigations.  The  first 
portion  of  the  protocol  represents  the  condition  of  the  cir- 
culation after  the  exertion  and  excitement  of  trying  to 
catch  the  boat.  After  a  time,  however,  the  blood-preesure 
and  pulse-rate  fell  steadily  as  the  result  of  fatigue  of  the 
vaso-constrictor  mechanisms  (not  well  shown  in  the  proto- 
col because  the  blood-pressure  was  not  taken  sufficiently 
often)  and  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  centre.  The  slow 
pulse-rate  shown  between  10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  is  very 
unusual  for  this  particular  subject,  and  undoubtedly  rep- 
resents mild  vagus  stimulation.  Therecoveiy  of  thevaso- 
constrictor  mechanism  from  12.80  p.m.  on,  when  the  boat 
wa«  at  rest  and  the  machinery  stopped  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  chief  symptoms  experienced  by  the  subject  were  a 
slight  headache,  and  the  familiar  "queer  feeling  all  over" 
which  was  present  only  at  times.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  slight  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
manifested  by  disinclination  for  work,  irritability  of  tem- 
per, and  a  consciousness  of  the  respiratory  movements. 
Long,  deep  inspirations  were  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
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On  April  4,  1906,  another  trip  was  made  upon  the 
steamship  Angler.  On  this  occasion  frequent  observationa 
on  the  pnlee-rate  and  blood-preesare  were  made.  The  trip 
lasted  about  seven  houis  and  a  half.  The  weather  was 
mild,  but  there  was  enough  motion  to  produce  the  aubjec- 
tive  phenomena  of  seasicknees  in  it«  early  and  milder 
phases.  The  nervous  manifestations  were  headache,  with 
fulness  and  lightness  in  the  head,  parssthesis  of  tiie  scalp, 
especially  a  sense  of  tension  in  tJie  occipital  region,  psy- 
chic and  motor  depression,  irritability  of  temper,  disin- 
clination for  work,  perversion  of  sensory  function,  whereby 
the  respiratory  and  gastro-inteetinal  movements  were 
registered  in  consciouBneBs,  perversion  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  whereby  the  odour  of  tolkcco-smoke,  agreeable  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  became  obnoxious,  photophobia, 
and  annoyance  from  the  use  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  look- 
ing at  the  moving  water  (fatigue  of  the  oculo-motor  ap- 
paratus). 

The  changes  in  the  circulation,  as  shown  in  protocol  2, 
were  not  striking,  nevertheless  they  showthe  characteristic 
reaction  of  the  circulatory  system  to  repeated  irritation  of 
the  medullaiy  centres,  and  though  milder  in  degree,  re- 
semble those  changes  so  constantly  met  with  in  rotations 
and  aural  irrigations.  All  through  the  trip  the  vaso-motor 
mechanism  was  in  a  constant  state  of  activity  in  response 
to  mild  stimulation  of  the  labyrinthine  receptors.  The 
movements  of  the  boat  were  not  of  suflScient  abruptness 
and  range  to  cause  overirritation  with  subsequent  exhaus- 
tion. Hence  the  protocol  shows  rather  an  enhancement  of 
the  circulation,  with  a  slowing  of  the  pulse,  the  latter  in 
great  part  the  result  of  mild  stimulation  of  the  cardiac 
vagus  centra.  These  observations  show  that  even  in  the 
presence  of  unimpaired  circulation,  all  tlie  sub jective  phe- 
nomena of  seasickness  may  be  present.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  prime  cause  of  seasickness  is  not  impaired 
circulation,  although  profound  changes  in  the  circiuation 
may,  and  usually  do,  occur  in  any  given  case. 

Dilative  disturbances  appeared  early.  The  "lump- 
sensation"  in  the  stomach — i.e.,  a  feeling  as  if  a  foreign 
body  were  in  that  organ,  ie  one  of  the  early  symptoms  of 
seasickness,  just  as  it  is  in  the  sickness  of  rotations  and 
aural  irrigations.    This  symptom  results  in  part  from 
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Benflory  porverBion,  and  in  part  from  oTeractivity  of  the 
musclea  of  the  stomach,  both  of  which  are  in  turn  to  be 
attributed  to  irritation  of  the  medullary  and  cerebral  cen- 
tres. On  different  occaAions  the  stomach  was  evacuated  ■ 
and  irrigated,  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  "lump-sen- 
sation." In  many  instances  a  mass  of  mucus  was  r^ 
covered,  but  this,  though  of  importance  as  a  seoondaiy 
factor,  could  not  be  considered  the  prime  cause,  as  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  no  such  disturbing  element  was  to 
be  found  within  the  stomach,  and  where  such  was  found, 
the  symptom  often  persisted  after  its  removal.  In  enp- 
port  of  this  view,  may  be  cited  the  concomitant  slowing 
of  the  pulse  in  seasickness  and  in  rotation-  and  irrigation' 
sickness,  as  well  as  the  vaso-motor  changes,  nausea,  in- 
creased salivation,  yawning,  deep,  sighing  respirations, 
and  other  symptomB,  all  of  which  point  to  disturDed  funo. 
tion  in  the  medullary  centres. 

On  May  80,  1909,  further  observations  were  made  on 
the  steam^ip  Angler.  The  trip  lasted  about  eight  and  a 
half  hours,  during  which  observations  on  the  poise-rate 
and  blood-pressure  were  made  almost  constantly.  The 
resnlt«  are  recorded  in  protocol  8.  The  weather  was  mild. 
There  was  rather  more  motion  to  the  boat  than  on  the 
previous  occasions.  An  early  atart  was  made  for  the  boat, 
BO  as  to  avoid  the  effecta  of  rush  and  huiry  upon  the  cir- 
culation. No  food  had  been  taken  since  the  previous 
night,  BO  that  a  test  meal  could  be  given,  and  observations 
made  on  the  functions  of  digestion,  etc.  The  figures  re- 
corded down  to  10.24  a.m.  show  but  little  effect  upon  the 
circulation,  and  yet  the  subject  experienced  most  of  the 
B^ptoms  of  seasickness  of  mild  grade,  e.g.,  "lump-sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach,  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  head- 
ache, fulness  in  the  head,  dizziness,  pain  in  the  eyes,  dis- 
inclination for  work  or  effort  of  any  kind.  The  figures 
from  10.24  to  12.88  p.m.  show  practically  the  same  thing, 
although  there  was  considerable  rolling  of  the  boat  daring 
this  period.  The  subjective  symptoms  were  increased. 
Food  was  taken  with  the  result  that  it  subeequently  caused 
pain  in  the  stomach.  Occipital  headache  and  pain  in  the 
bock  of  the  neck  upon  the  right  side  were  features  of  this 
period. 

The  blood-preesnre  showed  a  slight  downward  tendency. 
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From  12.88  until  2,  vase-motor  fatigue  was  in  evidence, 
with  a  steady  decline  in  blood -pressure.  The  pulse-rate 
was  increaaed  to  meet  the  failure  of  the  vaao-motor  system, 
"The  Bubjective  symptomB  of  this  period  included  nausea, 
headache,  panesthesiee  of  the  ecalp,  irritability  of  temper, 
muscular  weakness  and  tremors.  Eructations  were  fre- 
quent  Between  2  and  S.85  there  was  general  fatigue, 
and  especially  fatigue  of  the  vaao-motor  mechanism  with 
the  pulse-rate  moderately  increased.  The  subjective  symp- 
toms persisted,  causing  general  wretchedness.  About 
8.50,  there  was  a  tendency  to  recovery  on  the  part  of  the 
vaso-motor  mechanism,  with  a  drop  in  the  pulse-rate. 
The  general  condition  of  the  circulation  was  fair,  and  yet 
thesubject'scondition  wasfarfromgood.  The  symptoms 
were:  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  upon 
the  right  side,  extending  up  into  the  occiput,  general 
weakness,  and  sweating,  "lump-sensation,"  eructations, 
doll  ache  in  the  eyeballs.  All  through  the  trip  the  arteries 
were  alternately  contracting  and  dilating.  The  general 
effect  upon  the  circulation  was  to  induce  fatigue,  with  a 
consequent  fall  in  the  blood-pressure.  An  Ewald  break- 
fast was  given  subject  "B,"  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
stomach  1  hour  and  54  minutes.  The  K  I  absorption  test 
showed  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  64  minutes.  The  motili^ 
test  showed  salol  in  the  intestine  in  2  hours  and  2  min- 
utes. The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  was  about  fvi. 
This  had  to  be  computed,  as  the  subject  vomited  on  in- 
troduction of  the  stomach-tube.  Analysis  of  the  filtered 
gastric  juice  showed  total  acidi^',  .18%  by  weight;  free 
HCl,  .05%;  combined  HCl,  .06%.  A  trace  of  blood  was 
found  in  the  chyme,  as  the  result  of  straining  and  con- 
gestion during  toe  vomiting.  There  was  no  other  abnor- 
mality. AnaTysis  after  a  test  meal  given  to  subject  "S" 
on  the  same  tjrip  and  retained  1  hour  and  12  minutes 
showed:  total  acidity,  .86%;  free  HCl,  .26;  combined 
HCl,  .09,  witli  the  K  1  test  positive  in  13  minutes,  and 
the  salol  test  positive  in  1  hour  and  7  minutes.  This 
subject,  however,  has  little  susceptibility — at  least  he  is 
not  affected  in  weather  such  as  that  which  prevailed  on 
ibis  occasion.  Moreover,  he  is  by  times  a  boatman  and 
"follows  the  water"  as  a  business. 
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Analysis  of  specimen  tak«n  Hay  80,  1909,  from  subject  "B" 
aboard  Ok  AngUr.     Ewald  m«al  taken  on  fasting  stomacb 
at  S.30  a.m.  and  withdrawn  at  10.24.    Amount  of  chyme, 
|vi.     ReBorcin  test  for  free  HCt  positive,  but  feeble  reac- 
tion: 
ToL  acidic,  38,  or  .13%  by  wt.      Other  enzymes,  normal 
Free  HCl,  14.  or  .05%  by  wt      Starch,  absent 
Comb'd  HCl,  18.or  .06%  by  wt      Amylodextrin,  absent 
Total  HCl,  32.  or  .11%  by  wt      Erythrodextrin,  trace. 
Acid  salta.  S.  or  .02%  by  wt       Maltose,  present 
Lactic  acid,  absent  Bile,  absent 

Peptonizing  enzymea.  dimin-     Blood,   present  in  small  amt 
ished.  Uncus,  very  small  amount 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  May  30,  1909,  from  subject  "S" 
aboard  the  AtigUr.     Ewald  meal  ingested  at  8.30  a.  m.  on 
fasting  stomach ;  withdrawn  at  9.42.    Amount  of  chyme 
|iii.     Resorcin  test  for  free  HCl  positive. 
Tot  acidity,   100,  or  .86%  by      Ensymes,  normal, 
wt  Starch,  absent 

Amylodextrin.  present 
Erythrodextrin.  present 
Maltose,  present 
Bile,  absent 
Acia  sails,  z,  or  .viif/o  oy  wt.      Blood,  absent 
Lactic  acid  (direct  and  euier).      Mucus,  very  little. 

On  May  81,  1909,  a  trip  lasting  one  hour  was  made  in 
the  motor  launch  Maggie.  Observations  on  the  pulse  and 
blood-preesure  were  made  ahnost  continuotisly  through- 
out the  trip. 

Protocol  4  shows  the  results.  The  subject  "B"  wa« 
somewhat  fatigued  before  the  start.  There  was  little  in 
the  way  of  a  swell  upon  the  water,  and  yet  the  boat  pitched 
and  rolled  somewhat.  The  circnlation  all  through  the  trip 
showed  slight  fluctuations,  but  the  arteries  nevertheless 
were  constantly  contracting  and  dilating.  At  times  the 
blood-pressure  was  rather  low,  but  this  was  in  part  due  to 
previous  fatigue.  Even  in  the  fresh  breeze,  there  were 
some  subjective  symptoms,  such  as  "  lump-eeneation"  in 
the  stomach,  and  a  "queer  sick  feeling"  in  the  head,  as 
well  as  deep,  long  drawn  breaths  and  eructations.  These 
s]rmptomB  were  present  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  feeling  badly.  In  the  second  half  of  the  trip, 
the  pulse-rate  showed  a  tendency  to  slowing,  in  spite  of 
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tlie  low  blood-preseiire.     Note  at  the  commencement  of  the 
protocol,  the  effect  of  leciimbency  upon  the  circulation, 
when  vaso-motoT  fatigue  hae  eapervened. 
The  oonclufiions  are: 

1.  That  in  the  beginning  of  seaBickneee,  the  blood- 
preaaure  may  show  elight  changes,  the  effects  in  graieial 
being  a  slight  rise. 

2.  That  the  arteries  are  constantly  contracting  and 
dilating,  the  tendency  in  general  being  toward  a  state  of 
contraction. 

8.  That  the  pulse-rate  varies  somewhat  with  the  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  the  chief  feature 
being  a  tendency  to  slowing,  with  some  rhythmic  irr«ga- 
larity. 

4.  That  cerebral,  gastric  and  other  "dolora"  occur 
simultaneoosly  with  unimpaired  or  even  with  enhanced 
circulation. 

6.  That  digestive  distnrbances'  even  in  the  milder 
phases  of  seasickness  set  in  early,  and  form  an  important 
and  constant  feature  in  the  train  of  phenomena. 

6.  That  the  phenomena  of  seasickness  seem  identical 
with  those  of  rotation-and  aural-irrigation-sickness. 

7.  That  disturbed  circulation  is  not  the  prime  cause 
of  seasicknees. 

8.  That  gastric  and  circulatory  disturbances,  however 
much  they  may  contribute  as  secondary  causes  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  seasickness,  are  not  the  prime  cause,  but  are 
themselves,  together  with  the  psychic  and  motor  depression 
and  the  other  phenomena,  the  reaultof  irritation  of  the 
medullary,  cerebellar  and  cerebral  centres. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

FURTHER  STUDIES  IN  SEASICKNESS  DURING  A 
TRANSATLANTIC  TRIP 

Oq  June  26,  1909,  a  trip  wae  commenced  from  New 
York  to  GIm^ow,  on  bo^rd  the  eteamship  Caledonia  of 
tlie  Anchor  Lme.  Observations  of  the  circulation  were 
made  at  frequent  inteirals  during  each  day.  The  passage 
was  not  rough,  there  being  just  enough  motion  to  afford 
an  ideal  opportunity  of  testing  the  prolonged  effects  of 
mild  irritation  upon  the  nervous,  circulatory  and  digestive 
mechaniBms.  IV>tocoI  5  shows  the  effecte  of  the  first  day's 
Bailing  upon  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  start,  typical  symptoms  of  mild  sea- 
sickness set  in.  The  b(»t  started  at  2.22  p.m.,  and  by 
8  o'clock  the  subject  experienced  the  familiar  "lump- 
sensation"  in  the  atomadi,  increased  salivary  flow,  per- 
verted sense  of  smell  (the  odour  of  tobacco-smoke  being 
offensive),  occipital  headache,  especially  in  the  region  (S 
the  right  mastoid  and  parsesthesiffi  of  the  scalp  (e.g., 
"cap"  sensation).  With  these  there  were  eructations  aJod 
a  considerable  decline  in  hlood-preasure,  with  increased 
pulse-rate.  These  phenomena  are  undoubtedly  character- 
istic of  seasickness,  but  there  was  practically  no  motion 
to  the  boat  which  oonld  produce  snch  s3rmptoma,  for  we 
were  scarcely  out  of  the  harbour  and  the  sea  was  as  calm 
as  a  lake.  An  explanation  of  the  symptoms  therefore  has 
to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  subject  was  an  old  victim 
of  the  sea,  having  crossed  theocean  about  fifty  times,  and 
never  once  without  suffering  from  seasickness  in  one  form 
or  another.  On  one  occasion  he  had  an  experience  which 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  phenomena  just  detailed. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  in  die  smaller  boetfl 
of  the  Anchor  Line,  and  tmd  coxae  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  e^ui;}Of(»  were  not  tb9  P^ost  favourable  times  for  go- 
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ing  to  sea.  On  this  occsbiod,  however,  ciTCumstances 
compelled  him  to  cross  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  a 
cabin  was  secured  in  the  etearaehip  Astoria,  which  was  a 
comparatively  small  boat.  The  date  of  sailing  was  fixed 
for  Sunday,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  a  visit  was  made 
to  inspect  the  boat.  It  was  a  dismal,  dreary  day.  Every- 
thing waa  huny  and  bustle  with  the  crew.  Things  were 
in  a  state  of  chaos  on  board,  as  mi^ht  be  expected.  The 
stewards  were  scurrying  about  without  uniforms,  the 
decks  were  in  disorder,  and  everything  was  so  differ- 
ent from  the  conditions  that  obtain  on  the  open  sea,  where 
orderliness,  discipline,  and  white,  spotless  decks  are  the 
rule.  The  apiiearance  of  things  was  distinctly  discourag- 
ing. This,  coupled  with  the  thought,  that  at  that  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  a  rough  passage  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, greatly  depressed  the  prospective  traveller.  In 
such  a  frame  of  mind  he  went  below,  to  inspect  his  cabin. 
The  odour  and  gloom  between  decks  overpowered  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  became  dizzy  and  nauseated,  and 
experienced  much  of  the  distress  that  is  associated  with 
genuine  seasickness.  In  fact  at  ea<rh  step  on  the  deck, 
tiie  latter  seemed  to  sink  beneath  his  feet,  as  with  a  gentle 
rolling  motion,  and  with  all  the  tantalizing,  sickening 
effects  that  such  amotion  can  have  upon  the  seasick  brain. 
The  subject  left  the  boat.  His  seasickness  persisted,  how- 
ever, for  quit©  some  time  as  he  travelled  homeward  by 
street-car.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  although  the  sub- 
ject is  very  susceptible  to  seasickness,  he  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  motions  of  trains  or  street-cars.  The  ovb- 
look  for  the  journey  was  dismal.  From  past  experience 
he  knew  that  but  littie  food  would  pass  his  lips  during 
the  coming  eight  days.  However,  he  grimly  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  so  set  about  eating  as  much 
as  he  could  conveniently  digest,  with  the  hope  of  storing 
his  organs  with  an  available  supply  of  energy  for  the 
days  of  privation  to  come.  Hea^  meals  were  the  order 
of  the  day  even  to  the  minute  tlie  boat  sailed.  Finally 
the  journey  was  commenced,  and  now  all  the  feasting  was 
over,  and  nothii^  remained  but  to  wait.  The  passage 
was  a  very  rough  one.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  dread- 
fully ill  for  days,  but  not  this  one,  who,  although  slightly 
affect«d,  never  missed  making  an  appearance  at  meal-Ume. 
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In  fact  it  waa  the  leaot  disagreeable  paseage  he  had  ever 
had.  It  should  be  stated,  hovever,  ui&t  the  weather  was 
veiy  oold,  and  the  subject's  cabin  well  ventilated  dnring 
the  whole  journey.  This  experience  o^na  up  the  qne«- 
tion  of  the  influence  of  the  imagination  in  the  etiolt^y  of 
BeasickneBS.  Unquestionably  me  imagination  pl&jB  an 
important  part.  Coupled  with  eabconecious  memoriefl  of 
past  experiences,  it  may  be  a  powerful  factor,  and  is  al- 
ways an  important  secondary  source  of  discomfort.  It 
miiet  not  be  considered,  however,  as  the  primary  cause  of 
seasickness.  The  phenomena  of  the  early  part  or  this  flrrt 
day's  sailing  on  the  Caledonia  may,  therefore,  be  attrib- 
uted to  fatigue  and  excitement  backed  by  strong  subcon- 
scious memories  and  by  present  impressions  and  associa- 
tions. And  here  once  and  for  all,  impressionability  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  fear,  for  in  spite  of  his  experiences 
of  the  sea,  the  subject  was  never  afraid  of  seasic^ess  and 
never  "gave  in"  to  it,  as  the  expression  goes. 

After  dinner,  at  7  p.m,,  the  absorption  and  motility 
tests  were  tried.  A  positive  reaction  for  iodin  in  the 
saliva  was  found  in  2  hours  and  17  minutes,  whilst  ealol 
was  found  to  be  present  in  the  intestine  in  2  hours  and 
22  minutes.  Absorption  evidently  occurred  only  after 
food  has  passed  into  the  intestine,  for  all  throi^^  the 
tests,  the  salivary  flow  was  free. 

Toward  night  there  were  still  present:  headache,  and 
"lump-sensation"  in  the  stomach  and  Uiroat.  The  cir- 
culation was  very  much  depressed,  on  account  of  vaso- 
motor fatigue  induced  in  part  by  heat  and  exhaustion, 
and  in  ^rt  by  the  motions  of  the  ship.  The  behaviour 
of  the  circulation  upon  lying  down  as  shown  in  protoctil 
6,  where  the  pulse-rate  sudderdy  makes  an  extensive 
downward  excursion,  whilst  the  blood-pressure  makes  n 
correspondingly  sudden  and  extensive  upward  excursion, 
indicates  exhaustion  of  the  vaeo-motor  apparatus,  the 
dyiiamicB  of  the  circulation,  especially  the  return  flow  to 
the  heart,  being  favoured  medianically  in  recumbency. 
Such  variations  of  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure  when 
represented  in  charts,  show  divergent  and  overlapping 
curve  loops  which  are  common  features  of  seasickness 
and  of  circulatory  fatigue  in  general  and  which  afford  an 
important  clue  as  to  the  method  of  treatment. 
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The  urine  daring  this  day  was  rather  heavy,  the  speci- 
fic gravity  at  different  times  being  1.0S6,  and  1.088,  with 
a  marked  reaction  for  glycuronic  acid,  liie  amount  passed 
waa  low,  considering  the  liberal  amoont  of  fluid  taken 
during  the  day.  The  warm  weather  and  free  sweating 
were  factors  in  the  diminished  amoont  of  urine,  thon^ 
the  disturbed  circulation  undoubtedly  played  a  part.  On 
the  day  previous  to  sailing,  the  urine  showed  a  specific 
gravity  of  l.OSOwithnoglycuronieacid  or  merely  a  trace. 

Daring  the  firat  night  at  sea  the  subject  slept  fairly 
well  but  waa  disturbed  by  dreams. 

June  27th.  — ^The  subjective  symptoms  were  veiy  mild  on 
this  day,  and  were  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  hot 
weather,  and  to  general  fatigue  as  much  aa  to  the  motions 
of  the  boat.  The  digestive  symptoms  were  those  of  the 
"lump-sensation"  in  the  stomach  and  throat,  which  was 
present  at  various  times  during  the  day,  and  eructations. 
The  absorption  test  showed  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  21 
minutes  after  the  midday  meal.  The  motility  test  was 
not  tried,  because  there  were  still  traces  of  salicyluric  acid 
in  the  urine  since  the  test  of  the  previous  day.  Occipital 
headache  was  present,  with  a  tired  feeling  about  the  evee. 

Protocol  6  shows  the  effects  upon  the  circulation. 
The  blood-presHure  waa  rather  low,  even  after  a  fair  night's 
rest  and  the  morning  cold  tub.  The  pulse-iate  and  blood- 
presenre  indicate  vaso-motor  exhaustion,  whilst  the  steady 
drop  in  the  pulse-rata  indicates,  in  the  presence  of  low 
blood-pressure,  irritation  of  the  vagus  centre. 

The  urine  on  this  day  was  somewhat  increased,  the 
specific  ^vity  at  different  times  being  1.084,  1.080,  and 
1.028,  vfith  a  less  marked  reaction  for  glvcuronic  acid. 

June  28th. — On  this  day  the  notes  make  no  mention  of 
subjective  ^mptoms.  The  urine  had  increased  in  amount, 
and  was  aboat  the  normal  for  this  particular  subject. 
The  specific  gravity  at  various  times  was  1,028,  1.024, 
and  1.020.  A  mere  trace  of  glvcuronic  acid  was  present. 
Begolar  meals  were  eaten  and  caused  no  trouble.  The 
bowels  were  constipated  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey, 
so  that  cascam  sagrada  was  taken  on  retiring. 

Protocol  7  showa  a  decided  improvement  in  vaso-motor 
''<aiua  due,  in  part  perhaps,  to  the  effects  of  the  cold 
lunge,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  vaso-motor  system 
)  reoorer  under  tbe  influenoe  of  cooler  weather.    The  fig- 
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ores  indicating  the  pulse-rates  and  blood-presemes,  when 
represented  in  chart  fonn,  showed  less  divergence  of  the 
curve  loops  apon  lying  down.  The  blood-preesurs  wae 
well  maintained  under  the  inflnence  of  improved  vaso- 
motor tonus.  The  pulse-rate  was  uniformly  low.  The  ef- 
fect of  sound,  refresning  sleep  is  well  shown,  the  pulse  and 
pressure  curves  running  along  uniform  and  parallel  lines. 

June  2&th. — This  was  a  cold,  foggy  day.  The  ship 
commenced  rolling  during  the  night,  and  continued  to  roll 
all  through  the  day.  The  result  was  a  return  of  the  sub- 
jective symptoms,  viz.,  "lump-sensation"  in  stomach, 
lulnese  and  lightness  in  tiie  head,  occipital  headache,  flush- 
ing of  the  face,  aching  and  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  ful- 
ness in  the  ears,  panesthesite  of  the  scalp,  psychic  and 
motor  depression,  and  irritability  of  temper  with  a  ten- 
dency to  worry  about  trifles. 

Protocol  8  shows  the  effects  upon  the  circulation. 
There  was  a  return  of  the  vaso-motor  ezhaostion,  which 
the  cold  plunge  did  not  appreciably  benefit.  There  was  a 
return  also  of  the  diverging  and  converging  curve  loops, 
representil^  the  pulse-rates  and  blood-pressures,  notwith- 
standing the  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  a  thorough 
evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  porthole  was  closed  all 
day,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  cabin  was  rather  low. 

After  the  midday  meal,  the  absorption  and  motility 
teste  were  made.  The  salol  and  K  I  reactions  appeared 
simultaneously  in  2  hours  and  16  minutes. 

The  urine  was  normal  in  amount  and  specific  gravity, 
the  latter  being  at  various  times  1.020,  1.022,  etc. 

June  80th. — On  this  day  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched 
considerably,  especially  from  the  early  afternoon  on  into 
the  night.  The  subject  felt  very  well  in  the  forenoon,  but 
as  time  went  on,  the  symptoms  of  mild  seasickness  re- 
tnmed,  with  slight  hea<uclie,  and  a  feeling  of  dulnees  and 
heaviness.  The  "lump-sensation"  was  present  in  the 
stomach  and  throat,  and  with  it  a  feeling  of  fulness  and 
lightness  in  the  head.  At  times  there  was  a  feeling  as  if 
"the  top  was  being  raised  off  the  head."  The  saliva  waa 
increased,  and  the  eyes  ached.  There  was  fulness  in  the 
ears,  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.  The  ab- 
sorption test  was  tried  after  the  midday  meal,  and  iodJn 
loond  in  tb?  mllTa  in  8  hours  and  24  minntes. 
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At  6.30  p.m.,  dinner  was  over.  There  waa  conaider- 
able  rolling  and  pitching  during  the  whole  evening.  The 
motions,  however,  were  slow  and  regular.  The  subject 
experienced  no  bad  feeling,  but  gradually  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  disturbed  digestion  appeared,  witii  increased  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  "lump-sensation"  in  the  throat  and  stom- 
ach, ringing  in  the  ears,  fulness  in  t^e  bead,  etc.  At 
11  p.m.,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  removed, 
and  that  organ  irrigated.  A  burning  sensation,  present 
before  irrigation,  persisted  in  spite  of  the  latter.  Aiudy- 
eis  showed  the  presence  of  a  moderate  excess  of  mucus 
and  of  lactic  acid  with  total  acidity,  .  18%  by  weight,  free 
HCl  .18,  and  combined  HCl  .05. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  June  SOth  from  subject  "B-"  In- 
gested at  6  p.ni.  a  meal  consistinK  of  macaroni,  brown 
bread  with  butter,  1  cup  of  tea,  and  some  marmalade.  With- 
drawn at  11  p.m.  Amount  of  chyme  Siv,  but  a  large 
amoant  was  lost  by  vomiting.  Resorcin  test  showed  the 
presence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,    62,  or  .18%  by      Starch,  absent. 

wt  _  _  Amylodextrin.  absent 

Erythrodextrin,  present 
Achroodextrin,  present 
wt.  Maltose,  present 

Tot  HCl,  62.  or  .18%  by  wt      Peptones,  present 

Acid  salts,  .  Bile,  absent 

Blood,  absent 
Lactic  acid  (direct),  present       Hucua,  moderate  excess. 
Absorption  and  motility  tests  not  made. 

The  condition  of  the  circulation  during  the  day  is 
shown  in  protocol  9.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  the 
vaso-motor  tone  was  fair,  the  response  to  the  cold  plunge 
being  fairly  good.  As  the  day  wore  on,  however,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  onset  of  the  subjective  symptoms  and  of 
disturbed  digestion,  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  showed 
evidence  of  fatigue,  with  lowered  blood-pressure  and  in- 
creased pulse-rate. 

The  urine  on  this  day  was  normal  in  amount.  The 
specific  gravity  at  various  times  was  1.018,  1.016,  and 
1.018.  The  subject  was  taking  fluids  freely.  The  weather 
was  no  longer  very  warm,  consequently  there  was  less 
sweating. 

July  1st.— The  boat  rolled  and  pitched  considerably 
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tJuoaghoatthe  nigbt.  ItwasiDteKBtlngto  find  that  even 
whilst  the  subject  was  lying  in  bed,  the  motions  of  the 
boat  prodnced  their  OBoal  characteristic  effects  in  disturb- 
ing the  organic  functions,  bnt,  as  in  rotations  and  anral 
irrigations,  these  disturbances  did  not  cause  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  the  usual  extreme  wretchedness,  so  long  as  the 
subject  lay  quietly  in  bed.  All  the  subjective  phenomena 
of  aeasicoiesa  were  present  on  this  day,  the  subject  being 
too  ill  to  take  breakiast.  Especially  noticeable  were  the 
panesthesiee  of  the  scalp  over  the  right  side  of  the  occiput, 
and  within  the  right  ear  in  which  there  was  a  numb  feel- 
ing as  if  there  was  an  exudation  within  the  tympanum. 

Protocol  10  shows  the  extreme  circulatory  depression 
due  to  vaso-motor  exhaustion,  the  result  of  rolling  and 
pitching  during  t^e  night.  The  vaso-motor  system  failed 
to  respond  properly  to  muscular  exertion,  e.g.,  chinning 
tJie  bar.  7ne  respirations  were  increased  to  24  per  min- 
ute, doubtless  as  a  compensation  for  the  demoralized  cir- 
culation and  as  a  direct  aid  to  the  labouring  heart. 

At  10.18  a.m.,  an  Ewald  test  meal  was  given  on  the 
fasting  stomach.  The  absorption  test  showed  iodin  In 
the  saliva  in  28  minutes.  The  stomach  contents  were  re- 
moved at  11.85  a.m.  The  amount  of  chyme  recovered 
was  |ii.  It  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  thick, 
ropy  mucus,  and  toward  the  end  some  pure  blood.  The 
stomach  was  irrigated  when  more  mucus  was  removed  and 
with  it  some  more  fresh  blood.  The  analysis  of  the  gastric 
contents  showed:  total  acidity,  .087%  by  weight;  free 
HCl  absent;  combined  HCl.  .066. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  from  "B, "  July  let    Ewald  breafc- 
faat  inseBted   at  10.18  a.m.     Witibdrawn   at  11.86    a.m. 
Amount  of  chyme  |if.    Bvidenca  of  groaa  blood.    Resorcin 
test  showed  absence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,  24,  or  .087%  by      Starch,  absent 

wt  Amylodextrin,  trace. 

Erythrodextrin,  present 
AchroSdextrin,  present 
wt.  Maltose,  present 

Tot  HCl,  18.  or  .066%  by  wt      Peptones,  present 

Acid  salts,  .  Bile,  absent 

Mucns,  cooaiderable  amount 
Lactic  acid  (direct),  trace.  Blood,  present 

The  K  I  absorption  test  showed  iodin  in  the  saliva  In  28 
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minutea.  Tha  aalol  motility  teat  waa  not  msd«.  The  urine 
was  somewhat  diminished  on  this  das.  The  specific  Kravitjr 
was,  at  various  times,  1.018,  1.016,  and  1.010. 

The  day's  experience  shows  how  it  is  possible  tor  an 
individual  at  sea  to  retire  at  night  feeling  in  good  general 
condition  and  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  the  circu- 
latory and  digestive  mechaniems  thoroughly  demoralized. 

July  2d. — This  was  a  gloomy  day,  but  the  weather  was 
not  very  rough.  There  was  much  rolling  and  pitching, 
however,  and  all  the  subjective  phenomena  of  seseicknesa 
were  experienced. 

Protocol  11  shows  the  effects  upon  the  circulation. 
Some  observations  upon  the  blood-pressure  and  puIse-iate 
of  subject  "S"  are  shown  for  comparison  in  protocol  11a. 
The  circulation  was  similarly  affected  in  both  individuals. 
In  both  there  was  evidence  of  vaao-motor  exhaustion. 

Again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cold  tub  had  no  last- 
ing beneficial  effects  upon  the  vaso-motor  mechanism,  so 
that  it  is  a  question  wnether  cold  bathing  is  not  harmful 
in  these  cases  in  which  the  vaao-motor  system  is  exhausted 
from  irritation  of  the  medullary  centres.  Indeed  subject 
"B"  had  known  from  long  experience  that  the  morning 
cold  tub  always  seemed  to  a^ravate  rather  than  to  help 
the  subjective  phenomena  of  seasickness.  After  tlie  even- 
ing meal  at  6.21  p.m.,  the  absorption  test  was  tried  and 
iodin  was  not  found  in  the  saliva  in  8}  hours,  except  for 
n  fleeting  faint  reaction.  However,  the  saliva  reacted 
strongly  for  iodin  on  the  next  morning. 

The  urine  on  this  day  was  normsJ  in  amount.  The 
apeciSc  gravity  at  various  times  was  1.010,  1.018,  and 
1.020.  At  4. 16  p.m.  the  urine,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.020,  showed  the  presence  of  sugar.  Only  the  test  with 
Fehling's  aolution  was  tried,  but  using  every  precaution 
the  conclusion  was  that  the  reducing  a^nt  was  sugar. 
The  previous  meal  was  taken  at  2.46  p.m.,  and  consisted 
of  pea  soup,  ^vi,  boiled  codfish,  §ii,  potatoes,  a  large 
amount,  one  cup  of  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  2  currant 
cakes  (sweet).  At  6.60  p.m.,  the  sugar  had  disappeared 
from  the  urine.  This  meal  contained  an  anusual  excess 
of  su^.  The  glycosuria  was  therefore  in  part  at  least  of 
the  (uimentary  type. 
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July  8d. — The  weather  on  thie  day  was  rather  mild. 
The  ship,  however,  rolled  and  pitched  considerably.  All 
the  Bubjective  phenomena  of  seasickness  were  again  ex- 
perienced. BetoTQ  breakfast  the  stomach  was  irrigated, 
and  found  to  contain  mucus  and  some  blood.  Protocol 
12  ehowB  the  effects  upon  the  circulation.  There  was 
markedvaso-motorexbaustion.  Protocol  12a  shows  simi- 
lar eftecta  upon  the  circulation  in  subject  "S."  At  1.89 
p.m.  a  meal  was  taken,  oonaistingof  consomm^  soup,  ^iv; 
roast  mutton,  about  |ii;  potatoes,  a  fair  amount;  water, 
|iii;  sago  pudding,  ^'d;  1  cup  of  coffee  and  2  pieces  of  cake 
with  sugar  tops.  The  ship  was  rolling  considerably  and 
the  "lump-eensation"  was  much  in  evidence.  The  sub- 
ject slept  for  about  20  minutes  during  the  afternoon. 
The  effect  of  sleep  is  shown  in  the  protocol,  2.81  p.m.  to 
2.51.  At  6.85  p.m.,  the  stomach  contents  were  withdrawn. 
The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  was  5  ii.  It  was  sour  smell- 
ing, and  mixed  with  considerable  mucus.  Analysis 
showed:  total  acidity,  .18%;  free  HCl,  .09;  combmed 
HCl,  .07.  The  motility  test  showed  the  presence  of  salol 
in  the  intestine  in  1  hour  and  25  minutes. 

Analysib  of  specimen  taken  July  3d  from  subject  "B."     In- 
gested at  1.89  p.m.  a  meal  aa  detailed  above.    Withdrawn 
at  5.S5  p.m.    Amount  of  chyme,  lii.    Resorcin  teat  showed 
the  presence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,   E8,  or  .18%  by      Starch,  absent 

wt  Amylodextrin,  absent 

Erythrodextrin.  present 
Maltose,  present 
wt  Peptones,  present 

Tot  HCl,  46.  or  .16%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 
Acid  salts,  12,  or  .04%  by  wt      Mucus,   considerable  amount 
Lactic  acid  (direct),   present      Blood,  trace. 

The  K  I  absorption  test  was  not  made.  In  subject  "S"  the 
salol  test  which  waa  tried  by  way  of  control,  reacted  in  2  hours 
and  40  minutes.  The  urine  was  normal  in  amount  on  this  day. . 
The  specific  gravity  at  various  times  was  1.024,  1.020,  1.0^ 
andl.OOS.   There  wasneither  sugar  nor  glycuronic  acid  present. 

July  4th. — Movillewas  reached  early  on  this  morning. 
By  7  a.m.,  the  Irish  passengers  had  been  sent  ashore, 
and  the  ship  was  on  its  way  to  Glasgow.  The  weather  was 
clear,  but  cold.     There  was  a  moderate  amoimt  of  rolling. 
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Even  on  this  day,  some  of  the  subjective  phenomena  ot 
seuicknesa  were  present. 

Protocol  18  BDowa  the  condition  of  the  circulaticm. 
Evidently  the  vaso-motor  system  showed  some  evidence  of 
recoveiy,  for  after  the  morning  cold  tub,  there  waa  a  fair 
reaction,  which  persisted  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  How- 
ever, circulatory  insufficiency  appeared  immediately  when 
the  least  exertion  was  made,  such  as  attempting  to  "pack 
up"  to  go  ashore. 

Although  inactivity  and  hot  weatiier  may  have  been  at 
times  responsible  for  the  conditions  represented  by  the 
figures  in  the  protocols,  yet  these  could  not  have  been  the 
t^ief  cause  of  the  circulatory  and  digestive  disturbances, 
as  particular  care  was  taken  to  see  Uiat  the  subject  got 
sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  moreover,  circula- 
tory depression  was  present  even  when  the  weather  was 
oold.  The  circulatory  conditions  on  this  day  must,  there- 
fore, be  attributed  in  partto  the  failure  of  recovery  of  the 
vaso-motor  mechanism  from  the  previous  depression,  and 
in  part  to  -the  effects  of  the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  the 
jarring  of  the  ship's  machinery.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  very  little  motion  or  vibration  suffices  to  protract  the 
vaso-motor  exhaustion,  or  rather  to  prevent  recoveiy  of  the 
mechanisms. 

At  6.58  a.m.,  an  Ewald  breakfast  was  given  sabject 
"S"  by  way  of  control.  The  stomach  contents  were  re- 
moved at  8.10  a.m.  The  amount  of  chyme  was  |iii,  with 
a  moderate  amoont  of  mucus.  Analysis  showed:  total 
acidity,  .17%  by  wt. :  free  HGl,  .11,  and  combined  HCl, 
.04. 

AnalraiB  of  specimen  taken  from  subject  "S"  July  4th.     Elw&ld 
breakfast  ingested  at  6.68  a.m.,  withdrawn  at  8.10  a.in. 
Amount  of  chyme,  Jiii.    Resorcin  test  showed  the  presence 
of  free  HO. 
Tot  addlty,  48.  or  .17%  by  wt      Starch,  absent 
Free  HCl.  82,  or  .11%  by  wt      Amylodextrin,  trace. 
Comb'd  HCl,   12.  or  .04%  by      Erythrodextrin.  present 
wt  Maltose,  present 

Peptones,  present 
Bile,  absent 

Mucus,  moderate  amoont 
Lactic  acid,  mere  trace.  Blood,  absent 

Abeorption  and  motility  testa  not  made. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat  this  individual's  total 
acidity  and  free  HCl  were  considerably  reduced  as  com- 
pared with  his  normal  condition,  whilst  the  condition  of 
his  circulation  was  &b  much  affected  as  that  of  subject 
"B,"  as  shown  in  protocols  11,  11a,  12,  and  12a.  The 
circulatory  mechanisms  of  subject  "S"  also  showed  on 
the  slightest  effort,  marked  exhaustion,  which  lying  down 
did  not  seem  to  relieve  aa  promptly  ae  it  did  in  the  case 
of  subject  "  B. "  From  extensive  and  repeated  observa- 
tions of  these  two  subjects,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  oneof  them,  viz.,  subject  "B,"  theone  on  whom  the 
observations  were  chiefly  made  during  this  voyage,  pos- 
sessed a  keen  and  effective  vaso-motor  apparatus  and  a 
comparatively  weak  and  irritable  heart,  whilst  the  other 
(subject  "S")  bad  a  strong  and  efficient  heart  muscle, 
but  a  comparatively  feeble  vaso-motor  mechanism.  These 
facte  were  apparent  in  other  ways.  Thus  in  subiect  "B" 
cold  air,  or  cold  bathing  had  always  a  wonderful  effect  in 
bracing  the  circulation,  except  when  the  neuro-vascular 
mechanism  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  constant 
overstimulation,  as  occurred  at  times  durii^  the  voyage. 
In  subject  "S"  the  effect  of  cold  was  to  produce  a  chill, 
with  bluenesB  of  the  surface,  and  without  any  evidence  of 
the  tonic  hypenemia  of  the  skin  such  as  was  always  ob- 
served in  subject  "B."  The  inefficiency  of  the  neuro- 
vascular mechanism  in  this  individual  "S"  accounte  for 
the  fact  that  in  him,  as  compared  with  subject  "B,"  there 
was  a  less  marked  rise  of  blood-pressure  noted  upon  lying 
down,  although  the  pulse-rate  fell,  bb  in  subject  "B,"  to 
the  normal.  See  protocols  11,  lla,  12,  and  12a.  It  ap- 
pears tbatthis  difference  in  the  neuro-vascular  mechanisms 
was  in  part  at  least,  what  rendered  the  one  with  the  less 
efficient  vaso-motor  apparatus  less  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  rotation  and  aural  irrigation,  and  to  galvanism  over 
the  mastoid  areas.  The  effects  of  prolonged  constant  irri- 
tation of  the  medullary  centres,  such  as  occurs  in  condi- 
tions obtaining  at  sea,  were  sufficient  to  beget  vaso-motor 
exhaustion,  and  when  the  latter  supervened  ite  effect  upon . 
the  circulation  was  very  marked,  causing  an  almost  con- 
tinuous overlapping  of  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate 
curves.  This  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  flie  neuro- 
vascular mechanism  of  different  individuals,  coupled  with 
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the  varying  Bensitivenese  of  the  labyrinthine  receptors, 
throws  considerable  light  open  the  varying  susceptibility 
of  individuals  to  seaBicknesa.  The  considerable  rise  in 
blood-pressure  that,  upon  lying  down,  coTistantly  occurred 
in  subject  "B"  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  increased  blood- 
ampply  in  the  medullary  centres  procured,  in  the  first  in- 
stuice,  by  recumbency  which  aided  the  return  flow  to  the 
right  heart.  The  improved  circulation  in  the  medulla, 
with  the  increased  supply  of  nutrition,  so  enhanced  the 
metabolic  processes  in  tiie  centres,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  vaso-niotor  tonus  resulted.  Hence,  in  looking  over  the 
protocols,  it  will  be  seen  that  frequently  the  radial  artety 
IS  in  a  more  or  less  firm  state  of  contraction  with  the  sub- 
ject in  recumbency. 

At  8.15  p.m.  the  passengers  were  landed  at  Stobcrosa 
Quay,  Glasgow.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  imme- 
diately improved,  as  shown  in  protocol  18.  There  was 
evidence  of  improved  vaso-motor  tonus,  though  of  course 
all  the  effects  of  vaso-motor  exhaustion  had  not  worn  off. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

STTTDIES  IN  SEASICKNESS    (Continubd) 

July  5th. — The  general  improvement  of  the  circnlation 
on  Bhote  is  farther  shown  in  protocol  14.  Improved  vaso- 
motor tonus  was  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
circulation  was  maintained  in  the  erect  postUTfl  without 
undue  overaction  on  the  part  of  the  heart.  *It  was  ap- 
parent, however,  that  the  recovery  of  the  vaso-motor 
mech&iiiBm  was  as  yet  by  no  means  complete.  At  7.58 
p.m.,  the  steamship  TY^er,  of  Duke's  Line,  bound  for  Dub- 
lin, was  boarded.  Even  before  the  boat  started,  there  was 
evidence  of  loss  of  vaso-motor  tone,  due  in  part  to  failure 
of  recoveiy  from  the  effects  of  the  ocean  vojrage,  and  in 
part  to  the  exertions  made  to  catch  the  boat.  Moreover, 
the  cabin  waa  rather  warm.  When  the  boat  started,  sub- 
jective phenomena  soon  appeared.  The ' '  lump-sensation ' ' 
waa  in  evidence,  with  fuhiees  in  the  head,  occipital  head- 
ache, fulness  in  the  ears,  parsesthesiie  of  the  scalp,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  worrisomeness,  etc.  The  condition  of 
the  circulation  during  the  journey  is  shown  in  protocol  14a. 
There  waa  evidence  of  loss  of  vaso-motor  tone.  These  ob- 
servations show  that  after  seasickness,  the  recovery  of  the 
circulation  takes  j>Iace  slowly.  They  also  show  that  it  re- 
quirsB  very  little  in  the  way  of  motion  or  jolting  to  cause 
a  retnm  of  the  malady  with  its  vaso-motor  exhaustion, 
and  circulatoiy  depression.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechanisms  of  an  individual  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  motions  of  a  large  ship,  so  that 
going  to  sea  on  that  particular  ship  or  perhaps  on  another 
ship  of  equal  size,  would  not  occasion  seasickness,  whilst 
if  such  an  individual,  believing  himself  immune,  were  to 
ship  in  a  smaller  vessel,  the  difference  in  the  rate  and 
rhythm  of  the  movements  would  be  sufGcient  to  cauBe  pro- 
found illness.  And  such  was  actually  the  experience  of  a 
Bailor  who,  upon  first  going  to  sea,  shipped  in  a  lai^ 
boat.     He  went  to  sea  for  fully  six  months  before  he  '  '^ 
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over  being  sick."  After  remaining  with  the  same  ship 
for  fifteen  years,  he  made  a  change  and,  shipping  in  a 
smaller  vessel,  found  that  he  became  seasick  eveiy  time 
he  went  to  sea.  It  took  him  several  months  for  his  ves- 
tibolo-oerebellar  mechanisms  to  become  attuned  to  the 
movements  of  the  second  vessel. 

During  this  trip  the  weather  was  fair,  but  the  boat 
being  very  much  smaller  than  the  Caledonia,  and  the  rate 
and  range  of  its  movements  so  different,  very  little 
motion  showed  marked  effects  upon  the  labyrinthine 
mechanisms.  Moreover,  the  jolting  and  vibration  due  to 
the  machiAery  of  the  boat,  were  more  in  evidence. 

The  K  I  absorption  t^t  was  tried  at  9.15  p.m.,  and 
iodine  was  found  m  the  saliva  at  10.24  p.m. 

On  July  6th,  at  7  a.m.,  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  was 
reached,  the  condition  of  the  circulation  being  as  shown 
in  protocol  14a.  There  is  evidence  of  vaeo-motor  fatigue 
even  after  a  fair  night's  rest. 

July  10th. — On  this  day  a  trip  from  Dublin  to  Soutii- 
ampton  was  commenced  on  board  the  steamship  Lady 
Wolseley,  of  the  British  and  Irish  Steam  Packet  Co.  'The 
boat  started  at  4.&4  p.m.  During  the  few  days  spent  in 
Dublin,  subject  "B"  indulged  rather  freely  in  alcoholic 
liquors.  His  chief  drink  was  Bass's  ale  and  Guinness'e 
stout,  although  occasionally  ho  took  whiskey  and  soda. 
Up  to  this  time  no  alcohol  had  been  taken  by  him  for 
over  a  year.  Before  boarding  the  boat  he  had  taken,  dur- 
ing the  day,  eight  bottles  of  etoot,  and  one  whiskey  and 
soda.  Plenty  of  time  was  allowed  to  prepare  for  the 
journey,  so  that  there  should  be  no  hurry,  which  might 
mar  the  observations  on  the  blood-pressure.  Just  as  the 
boat  started,  the  circulation  showed  a  marked  degree  of 
depression,  as  indicated  in  protocol  15a.  This  depression 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  vaso-motor  (and  perhaps  cardiac) 
inefficiency,  due,  in  part  perhaps,  to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pulse-rate  did  not  fall  when 
tiie  subject  lay  down.  This  shows  well  the  action  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  cardio-vascular  mechanism,  and  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  effects  of  mere  fatigue,  in  which  the  heart 
enjoys  considerable  rest  when  the  subject  is  in  recumbency, 
a  thing  not  permitted  by  an  excess  of  alcohol  circulating 
in  the  blood.     The  inference  ie,  that  whilst  within  limits, 
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exertion  m&y  be  a  good  thing  for  the  heart,  by  stimnla- 
ting  the  natrition  of  its  miucle,  the  kind  of  work  thrown 
upon  the  heart  by  overindtileence  in  alcohol  ie  never 
beneficial,  but  the  reveise,  as  trie  rapid  rate,  even  when 
resting  in  recumbency,  does  not  permit  suificient  time  dur- 
ing diastole  for  the  proceeaes  of  proper  metabolic  inter- 
change. These  things,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effecrt  of 
alcohol  upon  the  heait-etructare  itself,  lead  to  rapid  de- 
terioration and  degeneration  of  the  muscle. 

During  the  early  evening  the  water  was  calm,  but 
about  9  p.m.  Uie  boat  rolled  and  pitched  somewhat. 
The  "lamp-sensation"  inthe  stomach  reappeared  and  with 
it  dizziness,  increased  saliva,  eto.  The  subject  began  to 
feel  very  tired,  as  people  will  who  overindulge  in  alcohol. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  lie  down. 

The  circulation  dnring  this  period  of  the  journey 
showed  fatigue  of  the  whole  card  io- vascular  mechanism. 
The  respirations  were  24,  with  the  subject  feeling  sleepy 
and  veiy  nervous. 

July  11th. — During  the  night  the  weather  became  very 
rough.  The  ship  rolled  and  pitohed  in  an  extraordinary 
foshion.  Eveiything  in  the  stateroom  was  hurled  about, 
so  that  demoralization  and  disorder  prevailed.  When  sub- 
ject *'B"  awoke  at  4  a.m.,  and  whilst  he  still  lay  in 
bed,  the  motion  of  the  ship  madehim  dizzy  and  sick.  He 
was  lying  with  his  head  toward  the  bow,  and  with  the 
right  side  next  to  the  water  in  an  outside  berth.  The 
"lump-eensation"  in  the  stomach  and  throat  was  so 
marked,  that  he  constantly  kept  "swallowing  to  keep  it 
down."  He  experienced,  in  this  position,  a  slight  ache 
in  the  muscles  attached  to  the  occiput  upon  the  right  side. 
Any  concentration  or  mental  effort  was  disagreeable,  and 
tended  to  make  him  sick.  The  subject  lay  upon  either 
side  to  see  if  the  position  would  have  any  effect  in  allevi- 
ating or  aggravating  his  condition.  It  was  noted  that 
although  lying  upon  the  side  made  him  feel  worse  than 
lying  on  the  hkck,  it  did  not  make  any  material  difference 
upon  which  side  he  lay. 

By  8.16  a.m.,  the  subject  was  suffering  from  all  the 
effects  of  fully  developed  seasickness.  The  "Inmp-eensf^ 
tion"  in  the  stomach  was  much  in  evidence.  The  stom- 
ach-tube was  introduced,  but  nothing  retomed.     Water, 
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^vi,  was  now  Bwallowedand  the  tube  reintrodaced.  A  mass 
of  thick  tenacioas  muciis  was  ramoved  and  with  it  some 
freah  blood.  During  all  this  time  the  blood-preeaure  was 
well  maintained,  partly  on  account  of  the  muscular  efforte 
made  in  balancing.  At7.80  a.m.  an  Ewald  breakfastwas 
given,  after  which  the  subject  lay  in  bed,  in  order  that  he 
might  retain  it.  During  this  time  the  ship  continued  to 
loll  and  pitch  excessively.  The  subject  experienced  all 
the  subjective  phenomena  of  seasicknesB,  with  lump-sensa- 
tion in  the  etomacb,  headache,  nausea,  increased  saliva- 
tion, psychic  and  motor  depression,  and  tiiat  dreadful 
"dolor  cerebri"  familiar  to  all  who  have  suffered  from  sea- 
sickness. He  felt  and  acted  as  though  he  were  being 
dragged  to  execution  when  told  that  it  was  time  to  remove 
the  stomach  contents,  which  wasdoneatS.SO  a.m.  It  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  chyme  through  the  tube,  which 
was  at  first  blocked  by  thick  mucus  wiUi  blood  admixed. 
Aftor  much  ado,  ^iv  were  removed.  Then  the  stomach 
was  irrigated,  and  more  mucus,  with  a  little  blood,  was  re- 
moved. The  subject  stated  that  bis  stomach  felt  better 
after  the  irrigation.  Analysis  after  the  Ewald  meal 
showed:  total  acidity,  .06%  by  wt.,  freeHCl  absent,  com- 
bined HCl,  .02. 

In  subject  "S,"  who  vomited  the  contents  of  his  ree^ 
ing  stomach,  analysis  showed :  total  acidity,  .04%  by  wt., 
with  free  HCl  absent. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  July  11th  from  subject  "B." 
Ingested  at  7.80  a.m.,  an  Ewald  breakfast.  Withdrawn  at 
8.80  a.m. 

Amount  of  chyme,  liv.  Coagnlating  enzymes  (chynto- 

Reaction  (litmus)  .faintlyaeid.  sin,  etc),  diminished  or  ab- 

Fr«e  HCl  (resorcin),  ateent.  sent. 

Tot.  acidi^.  18,or,06%by  wt  Coasulatine  zymoeren  (chymo- 
Free  UCl,  absent.  sinogen),  diminished  or  ab- 

Combined  HCl,  12.  or  .02%  by  sent 

wt  Feptonizins  enzymes  (pepsin). 

Acid  salts. .  diminished  or  absent 

Peptonizing  zymogren  (pepsin- 
Lactic  acid    (direct),    absent  ogen),    diminished    or    ab- 

or  m«re  trace.  sent 

Starch,  absent  Bile,  absent 

Amylodextrin,  trace.  Hucus,  considerable  excess. 

Erytfarodeztrin,  present  Blood,  present 

Acbroddextrin.  present  Absorption  and  motility  tosts 

If  altose,  present  not  made. 
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Reaction,    faintly    acid    (lit-  Lactic  acid  (direct),  abMnL 

muB),  Starch,  abaent. 

Free  HC1.  absent  (resorcin).  Amylodextrin,  absent 

ToL  acidity,  12,  or. 04%  by  wt.  Eiythrodextrin,  absent 

Free  HCl,  absent  Achroddextrin,  absent 

Combined  HCl,  abaent  Haltoae,  abaent 

The  amount  of  material  vomited  waa  about  Jii,  and  coaaisted 
mainly  of  macus. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  sea  became  calm,  and  both 
BnbjectB,  after  lying  down  all  throng  the  forenoon,  were 
able  to  appear  at  table. 

The  condition  of  the  circulation  in  snbiect  "B"  dur- 
ing thie  rough  tilt  is  shown  in  protocol  16b.  In  recum- 
bency the  blood-presaure  was  higher  than  nenia],  due  in 
part  no  doubt,  to  the  muscular  action  incidental  to  toss- 
ing about  in  bed.  In  the  erect  posture  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  the  true  state  of  the  circulation,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  rolling  and  pitching.  Accurate  manipulation 
of  the  instruments  was  hampered,  whilst  efforts  at  balan- 
cing caused  sudden  and  frequent  variations  in  blood- 
pressure.  The  blood-pressure  figures  must  therefore  be 
understood  as  representing  in  great  part  the  effects  of 
muscular  exertion.  Atthis  juncture  it  was  evident  that  the 
best  time  to  study  the  circulation  in  seasickness  is  notdur- 
ing  rough  weather,  but  rather  under  milder  conditions 
and  in  the  lighter  phases  of  the  malady.  At  8.25  p.m. 
Falmouth  was  reached.  A  pleasant  stroll  was  enjoyed 
during  a  peaceful  afternoon.  The  effects  upon  the  circu- 
lation are  shown  in  protocol  I5b.  There  was  improvement 
in  the  vaso-motor  tone  as  evidenced  by  tiie  well- maintained 
pressure  in  the  erect  posture  with  lowered,  regular  pulse- 
rate.  The  subject  slept  on  the  boat  alongside  Falmouth 
pier,  and  passed  a  fairly  good  night,  bat  was  disturbed 
early  in  the  morning  by  tiie  donkey  engine  unloading 
carK). 

July  12th.— At  9.18  a.m.  the  boat  started  for 
Plymouth.  The  weather  was  mild,  and  the  boat  quite 
steady.  The  subject  felt  well,  and  experienced  little  dis- 
comfort, excepting  a  slight  occipital  headache.  The  ma- 
chinery,   however,   was   responsible    for   much   jolting. 
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Hymoathwae  reached  about  8  p.m.  During  the  after- 
noon, Uie  subject  strolled  about  the  ancient  town.  At 
6  p.m.  the  b^t  sailed  for  Southampton.  The  veather 
waa  calm,  and  beyond  a  slight  occipibtl  headache,  with  a 
little  congestion  of  the  face  and  bead,  the  subject  felt  no 
disagreeable  eymptoms. 

At  7.S8  p.m.,  after  dinner,  the  absomtion  teat  was  tried 
and  iodin  was  found  in  the  saliva  aner  2  hours  and  7 
minutes.  During  this  test  the  boat  rolled  and  pitched 
somewhat,  and  subject  "B"  felt  the  "lump-sensation" 
and  experienced  a  slight  fulness  in  the  head.  He  also  bad 
a  transientattackof  dizziness.  The  circulation  waa  fairly 
well  maintained,  as  shown  in  protocol  15c.  The  subjedi 
had  moderately  indulged  in  ale  during  the  evening. 

July  18th. — On  awaking,  the  subject  experienced 
slight  symptoms  of  indigestion.  The  circulation  showed 
evident  signs  of  recovery,  as  seen  in  protocol  15d.  The 
overlapping  of  the  blood-pr^sure  and  pulse-rate  curves 
upon  first  standing  up,  as  seen  at  6.57  a.m.,  illustrates  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  physiology  of  tie  vaso-motor 
system.  When  an  individual  makes'  a  muscular  effort 
withoutthorough  psychic  concentration,  the  neuro-vascular 
apparatus  may  be  slow  in  responding  to  the  demands  of 
the  body  for  higher  blood-pressure.  The  result  is  that  the 
heart  has  to  make  up  with  increased  rate  for  the  tardy 
vaso-motor  action.  It  has  frequently  happened  with  sub- 
ject "B"  that  in  walking  up  a  series  of  flights  of  stairs 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  but  nevertheless  at  a  fair  pace  and 
without  stopping,  tlie  heart- rate  was  enormously  increased, 
and  the  breathing  deep  and  laboured,  whereas,  when  be 
roused  himself  thoroughly  and  bent  himself  to  the  task 
of  running  up  the  same  stairs  at  a  brisk  trot,  lifting  his 
feet  neatly  and  giving  free  play  tothemuecies  of  his  whole 
body,  the  heart-rate  was  only  moderately  increased  and 
the  auxiliary  circulatory  fun(iion  oftherespiratoiy  mech- 
anism was  not  sc  much  invoked.  Tardiness  or  lethai^ 
on  the  part  of  the  neuro- vascular  mechanism  is  common 
in  many  diseased  conditions.  It  is  the  direct  result  of 
toxtemia  in  infectious  diseases,  and  it  is  to  its  effects  in 
counteracting  this  lethargy  of  the  reflexes  tiiat  cold  bath- 
ing with  friction  owes  its  value  in  these  conditions. 

Lethargy  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism,  and  of  the  r9* 
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flexes  ^neially,  is  also  met  with  in  otlier  than  diseagod 
oonditions,  e.g.,  in  the  waning  period  of  the  athlete's 
career  when  he  haa  to  "warm  up"  before  he  can  attain  bia 
normal  speed  and  accuracy  of  movement. 

As  the  subject  dressed,  he  felt  weak  and  nauaeated. 
His  condition  waa  attributed  more  to  the  stuffy  cabin  utd 
the  ale  he  had  taken  on  the  previous  night,  than  to  the 
eSect  of  the  boat's  motion.  As  time  wore  on,  the  feeling 
passed  off,  and  he  felt  very  well  as  the  boat  glided  up 
Southampton  Water.  At  6.10  a.m.,  Soutbamptoa  was 
reached. 

At  11.60  p.m.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  tripe  upon  the 
Bteamship  Sottthioestern,  running  between  Southampton 
and  Cherbourg,  was  commenced.  The  English  Channel 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  causii^  seasickness, 
and  it  was  intended  to  make  the  most  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

July  14th.— At  12.24  a.m.  theboat  started.  The  con- 
dition of  the  circulation  before  and  after  the  start  is 
shown  in  protocol  16a.  There  was  evidence  of  recovery 
of  the  circulation  from  theeSectsof  the  previous  journeys. 
The  weather  was  mild,  and  the  wat«r  in  a  still  calm.  The 
subject's  berth  was  situated  about  amidships,  and  trans- 
verse to  the  long  axis  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  head  was 
located  near  the  middle  of  the  boat,  with  his  feet  directed 
to  the  port  side.  On  awakening  at  6.80  a.m.,  the  boat 
was  pitching  furiously,  with  a  short,  snappy  motion  com- 
bined with  a  slight  spiral  twist.  The  subject  woke  up 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  seasickness,  viz.,  "lump-sensa- 
tion" in  the  stomach,  with  nausea  and  increased  saliva- 
tion. Hewasveiynervousandapprehensive.  Lyingonthe 
back  gave  moet  relief,  whilst  lying  upon  either  side  seemed 
to  ms^e  him  sicker.  This  will  be  readily  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  chief  motion  of  the  boat  con- 
sisted in  pitching,  which  affected  chiefly  the  horizontal 
semicircular  canals  in  the  position  in  which  he  lay. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sheep,  with  the  vestib- 
ular nerve  divided,  lies  upon  the  side  of  operation.  In 
this  position  the  muscles  on  t^t  side  are  relaxed,  and  re- 
ceive littleornocerebellartonus  innervation.  Since  these 
muscles  are  related  to  the  labyrinth  on  the  opposite  side, 
i.e.,  of  the  sound  side,  the  vestibolar  mechanism  on  t^t 
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Bide  ma^  be  said  to  be  qaiescentand  at  rest.  The  oonse- 
qnence  ib,  that  the  nmscleflof  the  Bonnd  eldeieqaiie  little 
or  no  veetibulo-cerebeliar  tonoa  to  counterbalanoe  their  re- 
laxed opponents.  Practically  no  demand  for  tonus  im- 
pulses is  therefore  made  on  the  peripheral  veetibolar  ap- 
paratns  on  the  side  related  to  these  muscles,  viz. ,  the  side 
on  which  the  vestibular  nerve  has  been  divided.  The  re-, 
salt  is,  that  the  animal  can  maintain  this  position  with- 
out suffering  the  torments  of  vertigo.  In  any  other  posi- 
tion there  would  beademandforvestibulartonufi-impulses 
from  the  aide  of  o[>eration  and  failure  to  supply  them 
would  effect  a  break  in  the  balance,  with  disturDancee  of 
equilibrium,  vertigo,  nystagmna,  etc. 

The  case  of  subject  "B"  is  somewhat  analogous. 
Turning  upon  one  side  sets  at  rest  the  labyrinth  of  the 
opposite  side.  Under  the  influence  of  active  stimulation 
of  the  ampullary  receptors  on  either  side  by  means  of  the 
boat's  motion,  this  position  is  by  no  means  one  of  stable 
equilibrium,  for  as  the  boat  pitches,  more  or  less  reflex 
muscular  activity  is  evoked,  with  resulting  tendencies  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium.  The  fact  that  the  muscles  of 
one  side  have  a  tendency  to  be  reltixed  and  at  rest  by  lying 
on  that  side,  whilst  their  opponents  under  the  conditions 
of  active  labyrinthine  stimulation  are  not  permitted  to  be 
at  rest,  only  tends  all  the  more  to  cause  a  disturbance  of 
balance  between  the  opposing  muscles  on  either  side. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of  the  boat's  motion 
is  to  keep  up  a  constant  disturbance  of  the  vestibulo- 
cerebellar balanced  mechanisms,  with  resulting  discomfort 
and  distress  to  the  individual. 

At  7. 16  a.m.,  the  tube  was  passed,  but  nothing  was  re- 
covered from  the  stomach.  Irrigation  of  that  organ  was 
then  practised,  and  a  quantity  of  thick  mucus,  mixed  with 
some  fresh  blood,  was  removed.  The  stomach  felt  better 
after  irrigation.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  during 
this  period  is  shown  in  protocol  16a.  The  blood-pressure 
was  well  maintained,  but  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  mus- 
cular efforts  of  balancing.  The  vaso-motor  tone  was  still 
deficient,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  pulae-rat«  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  fair  blood-preasure.  At  7.20  a.m., 
the  boat  arrived  at  Cherbourg. 
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On  the  erening  of  July  14th  the  absorption  test  was 
tried  on  shore  after  dinner.  The  saliva  reacted  for  iodin 
in  1  hoar  and  10  minates.  The  subject  "B"  had  some 
qrmptoms  of  indigestion,  and  was  very  nervous.  The 
night  was  close,  and  he  slept  but  little. 

July  15tii. — After  dinner  the  absorption  test  was  again 
tried.  Iodin  was  found  in  the  saliva  in  1  hour  and  86 
miniit«fl. 

July  16th. — On  tiiieday  an  attempt  was  made  to  study 
the  immediate  effect  which  travelling  on  a  moving  train 
has  upon  the  circulation.  All  that  could  be  ascertained 
wiUi  any  certainty,  was  that  the  peripheral  blood-vessels 
were  constricted  at  times,  and  the  blood-pressure  raised. 
Such  results  as  could  be  fairly  ascertained  are  shown  in 
protocol  16b. 

July  ITth.^On  this  day  the  absorption  test  showed 
the  presence  of  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  28  minutes. 

July  18th. — At  2  p.m.  lunch  was  taken,  consisting  of 
cold  roast  beef,  potatoes,  v^etables,  bread  and  butter,  and 
coffee  with  milk  and  sugar.  At  7.20  p.m.  the  stomach 
contents  were  removed  and  the  stomach  thoroughly  irri- 
^ted.  At  7.50  p.m.  an  Ewald  test  meal  was  ^ven. 
The  absorption  test  was  tried,  and  iodin  appeared  in  the 
saliva  in  10  minutes.  With  tJie  motility  test,  no  evidence 
of  salicyluric  acid  was  found  in  the  urine  as  late  as  9.22 
p.m.  At  9.05  p.m.  the  stomach  contents  were  with- 
drawn. The  amount  of  chyme  removed  was  ^ii.  Analysis 
showed  for  the  first  specimen,  i.e.,  the  one  taken  at  7.20 
p.m.,  or  6  hours  and  20  minutes  after  a  meat  lunch,  total 
acidity,  .219%  by  wt.;  free HCl,  .188;  combined  HCl,  .07; 
and  for  the  specimen  after  the  Ewald  meal:  total  acidity, 
.188%;  freeHCl,  .080;combinedHCl,  .051.  Itwas found 
that  notwithstanding  the  irrigation  some  meat  from  the 
midday  meal  had  remained  in  the  stomach  during  the 
Ewald  meal. 

A  test  meal  was  given  aabject  "S"  by  way  of  control. 
In  his  case  the  analysis  showed:  total  acidity,  .299%  by 
irt.;  freeHCl,  .21;  combinedHCl,  .07,  withthoabeoiption 
teat  showing  the  presence  of  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  15 
minates.     Ilie  motility  test  was  not  tried. 
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Analjrsia  of  epecimen  taken  July  18th  from  subject  "B."  In- 
geBted  at  2  p.m.,  lunch  consisting  of  cold  meat,  lettuce, 
carrotB,  potatoes,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  bread 
with  butter.  Withdrawn  at  7.20  p.m.  Amount  of  chyme. 
Jlv.    Reaorcin  test  showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,  GO.  or  .219%  by      Starch,  absent 

wt.  Amylodextrin,  abaent. 

Erythrodextrin,  absent. 
Achroodextrin,  abaent. 
wt.  Maltose,  trace. 

Tot  HCl,  56,  or  .20%  by  wt      Peptones,  present 
Acid  salts,  2,  or  .007%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 

HucuB,  minute  amount 
Lactic  acid  (direct),   present.      Blood,  absent 
Absorption  and  motility  tests  not  made. 


Analjrsis  of  specimen  taken  July  18th  from  subject  "B."  In- 
gested at  7.60  p.m.  an  Ewald  test  meal.  Withdrawn  at  9.05 
p.m.  Amount  of  chyme,  fii.  Resorcin  test  showed  the 
presence  of  free  HCl. 


Tot  acidity,  38,  or  .13%  by  wt 
Free  HCl,  22,  or  .08%  by  wt 
Gomb'd  HOI,  36,  or  .13%  by 

wt 
Acid  salts,  2,  or  .007%  by  wt 


Amylodextrin,  absent 
Erythrodextrin,  present 
Achroodextrin,  present 
Maltose,  present 
Peptones,  present 
Bile,  absent 
Mucus,  very  little. 
Blood,  absent 


Analysis  of  specimen  taken  July  18th  from  subject  "S."  In- 
gested at  7.60  p.m.  an  Ewald  meal.  Withdrawn  at  9  p.m. 
Amount  of  chyme,  Jiii.  Resorcin  test  showed  the  presence 
of  fr«e  HCl. 


Tot  acidity,  82,  or  .299%  by 


Lactic  acid  (direct),  trace. 


Starch,  absent 
Amylodextrin,  trace. 
E!rythrodextrin,  present 
Achroddextrin,  present 
Maltose,  present 
Peptones,  present 
Bile,  absent 
Mucus,  very  little. 
Blood,  absent 
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July  19th. — ^The  condition  of  the  circulation  on  this 
day  ia  shown  In  protocol  17.  The  vaso-motor  system  had 
evidently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sea. 

July  20th. — On  this  day,  a  trip  was  made  on  the 
steamship  Cygne  from  Carteret  to  Gorey  in  Jersey,  Chan- 
nel Islands.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  but  there  was  a 
considerable  roll  on  the  Manche,  and  many  paesengers 
were  made  ill.  An  Ewaldteet  m^was  given  on  the  fast- 
ing stomach  to  subjects  "B"  and  "S."  Both  were  seated 
in  the  hot  sun,  fairly  well  amidships,  where  all  sorts  of 
disagreeable  sights  and  odours  prevailed.  The  boat  rolled 
and  pitched  very  much.  Subject  "B"  experienced  only 
the  faintest  symptoms  of  Beasickness. 

The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  from  the  test  meal 
given  subject  "B"  was  §iii.  Analysis  showed:  total 
acidify,  .146%  by  wt.;  free  HCl,  .06;  combined  HCl,  .06. 
A  trace  of  blood  was  found  in  the  chyme.  The  absoiption 
t«et  showed  the  presence  of  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  15  min- 
utes. The  salol  test  showed  the  presence  of  salicyluric 
acid  in  the  urine  in  85  minutes.  There  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  early  reaction  was  the  result  of  the  salol 
taken  on  the  previous  evening.  The  stronger  reaction  ap- 
peared in  1  hour  20  minutes.  The  amount  of  chyme  re- 
covered after  the  test  meal  given  to  subject  "S"  was  ^iii. 
Analysis  showed:  total  acidity,  .146;  free  HCl,  .158;  com- 
bined HCl,  .109.  The  absorption  test  showed  a  positive 
reaction  in  14  minutes.  The  salol  xaotility  test  reacted 
in  1  hour  and  19  minutes. 


Analysis  of  specimen  taken  July  80th  on  the  Cy^ie  from  subject 
"B."  Invested  at  8.14  a.m.  an  Ewald  brcakfaet.  With- 
drawn at  9.20  a,m.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiii.  Resorcin  test 
Aowed  a  feeble  reaction  for  free  ECl. 

Tot.acidity,40,or.l46%bywt.      Amylodeictrtn,  abaenL 
Free  HCl,  IS,  or  .065%  by  wt      Erythrodextrin,  preeenL 
Comb'd  HCl.  18,  or  .066%  by      Achroddextrin,  present 
wL  Maltose,  present. 

Peptonizing  and    coafnilatine 

enzymes,  normal. 
Peptones,  present 
Lactic     acid   (direct),     faint      Bile,  absent 

trace.  Hucus,  considerable  amount 

Starch,  absent  Blood,  trace. 
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Analyaia  of  apecimen  taken  on  July  20th  on  the  Cyffne  from 

Bab]ect"S."    Ingested  at  8.16  a.m.  an  Ewald  breakfaat. 

Withdrawn  at  9.26  a.m.    Amount  of  chyme,  |iii.    Resorcin 

teat  showed  the  preaence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot.  acidity,  72,  or  .262%  by      Peptonizing   and  coagulating 

wt.  enzymes,  normal. 

Frce   HCl,    42,    or  .163%  by      Starch,  abaent 

wt.  Amylodextrin,  presenL 

Comb'd  HCl,  80.  or  .1097o  by      Erythrodextrin,  present 

wt.  Achroodextrin,  preaent. 

Tot.    HCl,    72,  or  .262%    by      Maltose,  present 

wt  Peptones,  present 

Acid  salts,  .  Bile,  absent 

Lactic  acid  (direct),  absent  or      Mucus,  very  little. 

faint  trace.  Blood,  trace. 

Note,  A  little  groas  blood  appeared  during  the  manipulations 
in  evacuating  the  atamach  contents.  The  blood  was  kept  away 
as  well  as  possible  from  the  chyme. 

A  comparieon  of  the  analyBia  from  the  test  meals  taken 
on  the  Cygne,  and  those  taken  on  the  previous  evening 
shows  that  in  the  matter  of  acidity  in  general  there  was 
not  much  difference.  Evidently  both  eubjects  had  devel- 
oped a  certain  amount  of  immunity  for  seaaicknees.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  Cygne  was  in  size  and  otiier 
respects  veiy  similar  to  the  boats  on  which  the  eubjects 
had  been  recently  travelling. 

The  condition  of  the  circulation  during  thia  trip  is 
shown  in  protocol  17.  Evidently  the  vaso-motor  system 
was  in  keen  working  order.  A  fair  amount  of  muscular 
action,  however,  was  necessitated  by  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  and  moreover  the  observations  upon  blood-pressure 
were  taken  in  the  open  air. 

July  22d. — On  this  day  a  trip  was  made  in  the  fish- 
ing smack  Quatre  Frirea.  This  was  s  sail-boat,  and  of 
course  very  much  smaller  than  the  boats  in  which  the 
subjects  had  been  recently  travelling.  From  the  very  start 
it  rolled  and  twisted  and  pitched  in  a  fearful  manner. 
Test  meale  were  given  to  subjects  "B"  and"S,"  but"S" 
vomited  his  meal  26  minutes  after  its  ingestion.  It  was 
only  by  bugging  the  Soor  of  the  cabin  where  he  had 
wedged  himself  in  between  some  cleats  and  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  that  subject  "B"  succeeded  in  retaining  his  meal 
for  the  accustomed  hour.      The  day  was  clear,  but  the 
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Manclte  was  living  up  to  its  reputation.  On  this  occasion 
subject  "B"  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  aeasickneea  in 
ita  most  aggravat^id  form.  The  odour  of  the  cabin,  not  too 
wholesome  at  any  time,  became  intolerable.  When  the 
time  came  for  evacuating  the  stomach  contents,  all  that 
the  subject  had  to  do  when  the  basin  was  in  place,  was 
simply  to  turn  on  the  side,  and  with  one  sudden  act  of 
vomiting,  eveiything  left  the  stomach.  Water  was  subse- 
quently taken,  in  order  to  clean  out  the  stomach  as  much 
as  possible.  This  was  also  immediately  rejected,  bringing 
with  it  nothing  but  mucus.  The  amount  of  chyme  re- 
covered was  3xj.  It  was  now  10, 18  a.m.  The  boat  had 
been  out  since  8.58  a.m.,  and  was  not  expected  to  letum 
before  6  or  7  p.m.  On  this  account  it  was  decided  not 
to  try  the  effect  of  drugs  until  the  afternoon.  Subject 
"B"  felt  much  relieved  for  having  his  stomach  emptied 
and  irrigated.  After  a  time,  however,  his  wretchedness 
returned,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  door  again  and 
wedge  himself  in  an  angle  as  best  he  could  to  keep  from 
being  tossed  about.  By  this  time  he  was  very  irritable, 
and  the  swirl  of  the  water  rushing  past  the  side  Yif  the  boat 
was  extremely  annoying.  However,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  him  but  passive  resistance,  which,  in  the  sick  and 
helpless,  often  represents  the  very  acme  of  courage.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  struggle  was  to  be  a  long 
one,  and  bowed  to  the  inevitable.  At  12  m.,  however, 
it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  that  the  boat  was 
"alongside  the  wharf"  and  everything  ready  to  go  ashore. 
On  inquiry  it  was  learned  from  the  skipper,  that  owing 
to  the  rough  weather,  the  fishing  nets  had  been  swept 
away,  and  it  was  considered  too  risky  to  remain  out 
longer. 

The  condition  of  the  circulation  was  studied  with  great 
difficulty  on  this  trip,  and  only  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  results  are  shown  in  protocol  18.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  muscular  activity  at  all  times  when  the  blood* 
pressure  was  taken.  When  the  subject  was  lying  quietly, 
if  that  were  possible  at  any  time,  there  were  manif^ 
signs  of  profound  circulatory  depression.  In  the  after- 
noon subject  "B"  felt  exceedingly  nervous  and  irritable. 
It  was  only  after  several  hours  ]n  bed  that  the  effects  of 
his  rough  tilt  with  the  sea  wore  off.     He  had  a  slighb 
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headache,  and  every  fibre  in  hie  limbs  and  body  was  in  a 
tremouT.  Even  a  two  houie'  eleepdid  notrelieve  his  ner- 
vousneea.  The  "lump-BenBation"  in  the  etomach,  wbic^ 
made  its  appearance  upon  the  boat,  remained  with  him 
as  late  as  6  p.m.  The  blood-presaute  was  well  maintained, 
however,  but  the  vaso-motor  system  was  evidently  still 
'  demoralized.  Analysis  after  the  test  meal  showed  aoeence 
of  HCI,  both  free  and  oombined,  and  a  total  acidity  of 
.021%  by  wt.  Testa  were  made  for  the  presence  of'^the 
gastric  enzymes,  but  an  unfortunate  accident  destroyed 
file  epecimens  before  the  customary  time  had  elapsed.  It 
was  ascertained,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  chymoein 
(rennet)  coagulation  was  retarded  considerably.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assomed  that  t^e  ferments  were  diminished. 
Both  the  K  I  and  salol  tests  were  negative,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  trip,  but  all  through  the  afternoon.  It  was  evi- 
dent tJiat  no  absorption  had  taken  place,  and  that  nothing 
had  escaped  into  tiie  intestines. 

Analysis  after  the  test  meal  given  subject  "S"  and  re- 
tained 26  minutes,  showed  total  acidity  .048%  t^  wt., 
with  IICl  both  free  and  combined  absent.  The  K  I  and 
salol  testa  were  negative  during  the  trip  and  all  through 
the  afternoon. 

The  first  urine  passed  by  subject  "B"  after  leaving 
the  boat,  was  in  amount  ^v,  and  aligbtly  turbid,  due  to 
tiie  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  mucue.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  was  1.028.  There  was  no  evidence  of  albu- 
min or  of  sugar.     Glycuronic  acid  was  present. 


Analysis  of  specimen  taken  July  22d  on  the  Quatre  Friret,  from 
subject  "B."  Invested  at  9.10  8.m.  an  Ewald  breakfast. 
Withdrawn  (vomited)  at  10.10  a.m.  Amount  of  chyme, 
Sxi.    Reaction  faintly  acid  (litmus).    Free  UCl  (resorcin). 

Tot  acidity.    6,  or  .021%  by      Erythrodextrin,  present 

wt  AchroSdextrin,  present 

Free  HCI,  absent  Maltose,  present 

Comb'd  HCI.  absent  Coagulating  enzymes,  dimin- 

Tot  HCI,  .  iahed. 

Acid  salts,  .  Peptones,  faint  trac«. 

Lactic  acid  (direct),  trace.  Bile,  absent 

Starch,  absent  Hucas,  abundant 

Amylodextrin,  trace.  Blood,  absent 
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Analysis  of  Bp«cimeti  taken  July  22d  od  the  Quatre  Frirtt,  from 

subject  "S."    Invested  at  9. 10  a.m.  an  Ewald  breakfast. 

Withdrawn  (vomited)  at  9.36  a.m.    Amount  of  chyme,  ^viii. 

Reaction  faintly  acid  (litmus).    Free  HCl  absent  (resorcin). 

Tot.  acidity,    12,  or  .04S%  by      Amylodextnn,  present 

wt.  Erythrodextrin.  present. 

Free  HCl,  absent,  AchroSdextrin,  present 

Comb'd  HCl,  absent  Ualtoee,  present 

Tot  HCl,  — .  Peptones,  trac«. 

Acid  salts,  — — .  Bile,  absent 

Lactic  acid  (direct),  trace.  Hucns,   considerable  amount 

Starch,  absent  Blood,  absent 

July  28d. — At  Cherbonrg  the  eteamBhip  Southwestern, 
bound  for  Soatiiampton,  was  boarded  at  10. 12  p.m.  At 
11.47  p.m.  sabject^  "B"  and  "8"  received  each,  hrpo- 
dermatically,  gr  1/75  of  atropin  sulphate,  and  gr  1/40  of 
Btiychniu  nitrate. 

July  24th.— At  12.05  a.m.  the  boat  started,  and  at 
12.84  a.ni.  an  Ewald  teet-meal  wae  given  to  each  subject. 
The  weather  was  very  rough.  The  boat  pitched,  twisted, 
and  rolled  badly.  On  this  occasion  tbg  party  travelled  in 
the  second  cabin,  aa  the  sleeping  comparbnent  was  situated 
in  the  bow  where  the  motion  was  certain  to  be  at  ita  worst, 
and  where  one  would  be  most  liable  to  be  made  seasick. 
The  berths  were  ranged  around  the  sides  of  the  ship  as  in 
a  dormitory.  The  boat  had  scarcely  started,  when  the 
passengers  began  to  climb  into  their  beds,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  no  one  was  astir  but  the  members  of  our 
party.  Here  an  amusing  incident  occurred  which  those 
who  practise  psychic  therapeutics  will  appreciate.  The 
boat  had  been  behaving  badly,  and  there  was  every  indi- 
cation that  there  were  rough  times  ahead.  Suddenly  the 
steward,  a  good-natured  fellow,  appeared  with  an  armful 
of  large  white  basins  made  of  agate  or  papier  mILche. 
One  of  these  was  placed  beside  the  head,  you  might  say 
under  tiie  nose  of  each  passenger  in  a  smart,  businesslike 
way,  as  much  aa  to  say,  "Therel  now  it's  up  to  you. " 
The  steward  made  the  round  of  the  compartment  in  quick 
time,  but  he  had  scarcely  placed  the  last  ^tsin,  when  almost 
every  one  in  the  place  commenced  vomiting.  He  even  had 
the  temerity  to  place  basins  in  front  of  subjects  "B"  and 
"S"  and  as  he  did  so,  he  leered  at  them  out  of  the  comer 
of  hjfl  eye^  to  flee  how  IJiey  were  standing  the  pace.     It  was 
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easily  nnderetood  why,  for  sanitary  and  economic  reaaons, 
vessels  should  be  placed  convenient  to  the  passengers,  but 
it  was  not  at  the  time  so  apparent  why  the  steward  should 
BO  jauntily  lattle  his  basins  as  he  placed  them  around. 
His  conduct  seemed  more  intelligible  the  next  morning 
when  it  was  learned  from  stickers  placed  conspicuously  in 
various  parts  of  the  boat  that  a  certain  remedy  was  a  sure 
cure  for  seasickness  and  that  it  could  be  bad  at  any  time 
from  the  steward,  price  two  Bbillings  and  nine  pence.  The 
test  meals  were  eaten  with  relish,  and  although  the  boat 
pitched  and  rolled  very  badly,  no  ill  effects  were  felt.  In  the 
stomach  there  was  a  cool,  agreeable  sensation,  as  though 
one  had  just  eaten  ice-cream.  No  perversion  of  the  sense 
of  smell  was  experienced.  There  was  a  peculiar  sour  taste 
in  the  mouth  as  though  one  were  eating  unripe  apples. 
The  saliva  was  not  free,  and  yet  the  moutb  was  not  dry. 
Both  subjects  felt  an  inclination  for  work.  The  balancing 
movements  necessitated  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship  were 
effectually  and  easily  executed,  without  the  usual  anxiety 
and  awkwardness.  The  subjects  sat,  stood,  and  walked 
about  at  various  times  during  the  hour  that  the  test  meals 
were  retained.  They  felt  exceedingly  well  during  all  the 
tossing  and  tumbling  of  the  boat.  At  times  subject  "B," 
who  is  extremely  susceptible  to  seasickness,  felt  a  slight 
transitory  fulness  in  the  head.  There  were  no  symptoms 
referable  to  the  stomach,  in  fact  an  agreeable  feeling  was 
associated  with  that  organ.  There  was  nopsychic  depres- 
sion or  distress.  At  1.07  a.m.,  subject  "B"  still  felt  well, 
but  on  standing  up  was  almost  thrown  by  the  rolling  of  the 
boat.  Although  feeling  well  he  was  disinclined  to  stand 
up  or  walk  about.  At  this  time  tliere  was  a  slight  inti- 
mation of  the  "lump-sensation"  in  the  stomach,  though 
no  disagreeable  feeling  was  associated  with  it. 

When  the  boat  gave  an  unusually  heavy  lurch,  both 
subjects  felt  it  affect  their  heads  momentarily,  but  no 
worry  or  distress  was  induced.  At  1.83  a.m.,  subject 
"B"' experienced  a  pronounced  "lumpt-sensation"  witti  a 
alight  sense  of  nervousness  or  tremour  in  the  muscles. 
Bnbject  *'B"  felt  no  lump-sensation  in  the  stomach  at  any 
time. 

At  1.50  a.m.,  the  stomach  contents  of  subject  "B" 
were  removed.    The  amount  of  chyn»e  obt^iped  was  Jiv, 
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A  little  blood  also  came  with  the  diyme.  AnalTsis  showed : 
total  acidity,  .076%  by  wt.;  combined  HCl,  .061,  and 
free  HCl  absent. 

The  tests  for  en^mes  showed  diminution  or  abMDoe 
of  these  bodies. 

The  K  I  absorption  test  showed  the  presence  of  iodin 
in  the  saliva  in  11  minutes.  The  aalol  test  was  negative 
A  faint  reaction  occurred  in  60  minutes,  but  was  of  too 
doubtful  a  nature  to  afford  basis  for  a  conclusion  as  to 
stomach  motility. 

AnalfsiB  of  specimen  tdten  at  1.60  a.m.,  July  24th,  od  the 
steamship  So»thu>ettem  from  subject  "B"  after  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  strychnin  nitrate,  gr  1/40,  and  atrapin 
mlphate, sr  1/76.  InKestedatl2.S4a.m.  anEwald  teetmeaL 
Withdrawn  at  1.60  a.m.  Amonnt  of  chyme,  jfv.  Reacti<ai 
to  litmus,  acid.  Free  HCl  absent  (resorcin). 
Tot  acidity.  20,  or  .078%  by  Erytbrodextriii,  present 
wt  AchroCdextrin,  present 

""'  Maltose,  present 

P^tones,  trace. 
Bile,  absent 

Mucua,  moderate  amount 
Blood,  trace. 
ChyBtoein,  deficient 
Lactic  acid  (direct),  trace.  Peptonizing  enzymes,  absent 

Starch,  absent  Peptonizins    xymogens,    defi- 

Amylodextrin,  trace.  cient 

At  2  a.m.,  the  stomach  contents  were  withdrawn 
from  subject  "S."  The  amount  of  chyme  was  ^iv. 
Analysis  showed:  total  acidity,  .21%  by  wt. ;  free  HCl, 
.  11 ;  combined  HCl,  .08.  The  K I  absorption  test  showed 
tibe  preeenoe  of  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  16  minates.  Hie 
salol  test  was  negative  at  all  timee. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  at  2  a.m..  July  24th.  from  subject 
"S,"on  the  Bteamahip  Smttkweatem,  after  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  strychnin  nitrate,  gr  1/40,  and  atropin  sulphate, 
gr  1;75.  Insested  at  12.34  a.m.  an  Ewald  teat  meal.  With- 
drawn at  2  a.m.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiv.  Resorcin  test 
showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity.  68,  or  .211%  by  Tot  HCl,  66,  or  .19%  by  wt 
wt  Acid  salts,  2,  or  .007%  by  wt 

Free  HCt.   82.  or  .11%  by  wt 

gomb'd  HCl,    24,  gr  .08%  l^      Lactic  acid  (direct),  trac^ 

Wt.  Starchi  abeent, 
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Amylodextrin,  absent  Coagnlftting  eniymea,  nonnal. 

Erythrodextrin,  present.  Peptonizins;  eniymea,  normal. 

Achrofidextrin,  present  Bile,  absent 

Maltose,  present  Hacua,  moderate  amoant 

Feptooes,  present  Blood,  absent 

The  circulation  was  well  maintained,  bb  Bhown  in  pro- 
tocol 19.  The  vaao-motor  apparatus  was  evidently  in  a 
keen,  steady  state  of  activity  and  did  its  part  in  main- 
taining the  blood-pressure  without  increase  of  the  pulse- 
rate.  Muscular  activity  was  in  part  responsible  for  the 
high  blood'presBure.  • 

From  the  foregoing  experience  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  strychnin  combined  with 
atropin.  The  conditions  of  this  joumev  were  such  that 
without  these  drugs  both  subjects  would  have  been  very 
seasick.  Each  subjoct  after  irrigation  of  the  stomach  went 
to  bed  and  slept  well.  Both  had  a  free  action  of  the  bowels 
on  arising,  and  both  felt  well  in  every  way. 

July  24th. — At  11.22  p.m.,  the  steamship  Southwest- 
ern was  boarded  at  Southampton,  bound  for  Cherbourg, 
At  11.28  p.m.,  subject  "S"  received  gr  Ix  of  potassium 
bromid,  and  at  11.50  subject  "B"  received,  hypodermic- 
ally,  atropin  sulphate,  gr  1/80. 

July  25th.— At  12.08  a.m.,  the  boat  started.  At  12.86 
subject  "B"  was  given  an  Ewald  test-meal.  At  12.40 
subject  "8"  was  given  a  similar  meal.  The  weather  was 
not  rough  during  this  part  of  the  night,  but  the  boat  rolled 
and  pitched  considerably.  Both  subjects  experienced  tlie 
"lump-sensation"  in  the  stomach  for  a  time.  Neither 
subject  at  any  time  experienced  more  than  a  passing 
"feeling  in  the  head,"  i.e.,  dizziness  when  the  beat  gave 
an  unusual  lurch.  In  subject  "B"  the  sense  of  smell  was 
slightly  perverted,  tobacco-smoke  smelling  like  burnt 
rags. 

The  test  was  a  fair  one  in  so  far  as  subject  "B"  ws« 
concerned,  for  owing  to  his  sensitiveness  to  seasicknesh, 
the  trip  would  undoubtedly  have  sufficed  to  sicken  him 
thoroughly.  Subject "  S, "  however,  is  less  susceptible,  and 
would  probably  have  been  fairly  well  through  such  weather 
ae  was  encountered.  In  subject  "fi"  the  atropin  again 
caused  a  peculiar  sour  taste  in  the  month.     At  1.40  a.ni.. 
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ttie  test  meal  was  withdrawn  from  subject  "B'h"  stomach. 
The  amount  of  chyme  obtained  was  ^liss.  When  its  con- 
tents had  been  evacuated,  the  stomach  was  irrigated  and 
a  good  deal  of  muens  with  a  little  blood  was  removed. 
Amtlysis  showed:  total  acidity,  .078%  by  wt. ;  free  HCl, 
absent;  combined  HCl,  .068.  The  K  I  absorption  test 
showed  a  positive  reaction  in  14  minntAS.  The  salol  teat 
did  not  react  at  any  time. 

Attalyaia  of  specimen  taken  Jaly  ffiUi,  on  steamship  SovtA- 
weaUm  from  subject  "B,"  after  atropin  sulphate,  gr  llSO 
hypodennically.  Insreated  at  12.36  a.m.  an  Ewald  teet- 
m^.  Withdrawn  at  1.40  a.m.  Amount  of  chyme,  Siisa. 
Reaction  (litmos),  acid.  Free  HCl  absent  (reeorcin). 
Tot.  acidity,    20,  or  .073%  by      Starch,  absent 

wt  Amylodextrin,  absent 

Erythrodextrin,  present 
Achroddeztxin,  present 
wc.  Maltose,  present 

Tot  HCl,  16,  or  .{168%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 

Acid  salts   .  Mucus,  considerable  amount 

Blood,  trace. 
Lactic  acid  (direct),  trace.  Enzymes,  diminished. 

At  1.50  a.m.,  the  contents  of  subject  "S's"  stomach 
were  withdrawn.  The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  waa 
^v.  Analysis  showed:  total  acidity,  .277%  by  wt. ;  free 
HCl,  .1^;  combined  HCl,  .08.  The  K  I  absorption  test 
showed  s  positive  laection  in  10  minutes.  The  salol  test 
showed  no  reaction  at  any  time.  After  evacuation  of  ita 
contents,  the  stomach  was  irrigated. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  July  26th  on  steamship  Soutk- 
wegtem  from  subject  "S"  after  EBr.  gr  Ix.  Ingested 
at  12.40  a.m.  an  Ewald  meal.  Withdrawn  at  1.60  a.m. 
Amount  of  chyme,  Iv.  Itesorcin  teat  showed  the  presence 
of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,  76.  or  .277%  by  Amylodextrin,  trace, 
wt  Erythrodextrin,  present 

Adirofidextrin,  present. 
Maltose,  present 
Peptones,  present 
Tot  HCl,  74,  or  .269%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 
Acid  salts.  2,  or  .007%  by  wt      Mucus,  moderate  amount 
Lactic  acid  (direct),  absent         Blood,  absent 
Starch,  absent  Eniymes,  normal, 
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Whilst  the  teet-meals  were  in  the  stomach,  enbiect 
"B"  felt  somewhat  droway,  bntaubject  "S"  was  wakeful. 
When  the  work  with  the  t^t  meale  was  finished,  the 
weather  became  rather  rough,  but  both  subjects  went  to 
bed  and  slept  soundlT  without  suffering  any  ill  eSecte. 
Cherbourg  was  reached  about  7  a.m. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  on  this  occasion  atro- 
pin  served  subject  "B"  well  in  warding  off  the  disagree- 
able effectfl  which  would  certainly  have  been  experienced 
without  its  nse.  It  is  to  be  noted  here,  as  in  rotatiooe 
and  aural  irrigations,  that  atropin  is  of  no  benefit  what- 
ever in  tending  to  relax  the  pylorus  in  the  presence  of  irri- 
tation of  the  medullary  centres.  The  bromid  of  potassium 
had  an  effect  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  it  in  rotations. 
It  lessened  psychic  distress,  and  the  fear  of  what  was  to 
come.  On  this  occasion,  however,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  conditions  were  not  quite  such  as  would  properly  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  drug. 

July  26th. — At 9.60 p.m.,  the  steamship  Southwestern, 
bound  for  Southampton  from  Cherbourg,  was  boarded.  At 
9.55  p.m.,  subject  "B"  was  given, p«r  09,  gr  Ix  of  potas- 
sium bromid.  At  10.89  subject  "S"  received  atropin 
sulphate,  gr  1/60,  per  os. 

July  27th. — Atl2. 06a.m.,  each  subject  was  given  an 
Ewald  meal. 

At  12.17  subject  "B"  was  given  orthoform,  gr  v. 

On  this  occasion  the  weather  was  fairly  rough.  The 
boat  pitched  and  rolled  considerably.  Subject  "B"  ex- 
perienced all  the  symptoms  of  the  severe  form  of  seasick- 
ness. The  "luQip-sensation"  was  present  in  the  stom- 
ach and  throat.  There  were  also  present  nausea,  increased 
salivary  flow,  pain  in  the  left  region  of  the  epigastrium, 
nervouenesH  and  irritability  of  temper;  general  muscular 
weakness  with  tremulousness;  a  fuU,  sickening  feeling 
about  the  ears;  occipital  headache,  worse  toward  the  right 
side,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  lightness  ia  the  head,  especi- 
ally in  the  mastoid  regions  and  behind  the  eyeballs.  At 
times  there  was  pain  in  the  right  as  well  as  in  the  left 
epiga^ric  region.  The  subject  also  felt  chilly  and  drowsy. 
The  face  was  flushed,  the  pupils  normal,  the  conjunctiva 
congested,  and  the  skin  cold.     He  was  very  anxious  to  Hq 
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down,  which  indeed  he  had  to  do  in  order  to  retain  the 
test  meal  for  the  cuBtomary  hour.  At  1.07  s.ni.,  the  stom- 
ach cont^nta  of  subject "  B"  were  withdrawn.  Tlie  amount 
of  chyme  recovered  was  §vi.  Analysis  showed :  total  acid- 
ity, .080  by  wt. ;  free  HCl,  absent,  and  combined  HCl,  .058. 
The  K  I  absorption  test  showed  a  positive  reaction  in  19 
minutes.  The  ealol  test  did  not  react  at  any  time,  the 
stomach  havi^  been  irrigated  after  its  contents  had  been 
withdrawn.  'Die  irrigation  of  the  stomach  gave  the  sub- 
ject great  relief  from  his  s^^nptoms,  nevertheless  each  roll 
of  the  ship  caused  that  indescribable  sickening  feeling 
which  elsewhere  has  been  called  dolor  cerebri.  The  sub- 
ject was  very  glad  to  get  back  to  bed. 

Analyais  of  specimen  taken  Julr  27th  on  the  Bteamship  South- 
weetem,  from  subject  "B"  after  receiving,  per  oe,  K  Br., 
ST  Ix,  and  orthoform,  et  v.  Ingreated  at  12.06  a.m.  an  Ewald 
meal.  Withdrawn  at  1.97  a.m.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jvi. 
Reaction  (litmus),  acid.  Free  HCl,  absent  (resorcin). 
Tot  acidity,   22,  or  .080%  by      Amylodextrin,  absent 

wt  Erythrodextrin,  present 

Free  HCl,  absent  Achroodextrin,  present 

Comb'd  HCl,   19,  or  .068%  by      Maltose,  present 
wt  Peptones,  trace. 

Tot  HCl,  16,  or  .068%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 

Acid  ssjts,  .  HucuB,  moderate  amoont 

Lactic  acid  (direct),  trace.  Blood,  absent 

Starch,  absent  Enzymes,  deficient  or  absent 

With  the  exception  of  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
and  a  slight  pain  in  the  right,  and  also  at  times  in  the 
left  epigastric  r^ion,  subject  "S"  felt  fairly  comfortable. 

At  1.20  a.m.  his  stomach  contents  were  withdrawn. 
The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  was  %i.u.  The  stomach 
was  irrigated,  and  the  symptoms  previously  mentioned 
disappeared,  i.e.,  the  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  the 
sensation  of  fulness  in  ^e  head. 

Analysis  showed:  total  acidity,  .255%bywt.;  free 
HCl,  .188;  combined  HCl,  .109. 

The  K  I  absorption  test  showed  a  positive  reaction  in 
24  minutes.  The  salol  test  did  not  react  at  any  time,  the 
stomach  having  been  irrigated  after  its  contents  had  been 
removed.  The  subject  stood  up  all  through  the  period 
dnrir^  which  the  tMt  meal  was  retained. 
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Analysis  of  specimen  taken  July  27th  on  steamship  SmUKtOMt- 


Tot  acidity.    70,  or  .256%  by     Amylodextrin,  trace. 

Erythrodextrin,  present. 

Acbrotfdextrin,  present. 

Haltoae.  present. 

Peptones,  present 
Tot  HCl,  64,  or  .242%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 
Acid  salta,  6,  or  .021%  by  wt     Mucus,  moderate  amoont 
Lactic  acid<direct),  absent         Blood,  absent 
Starch,  absent  Enzymes,  normal. 

The  experiences  of  this  trip  show  that  neither  biomid 
of  potassium  nor  oithoform  has  any  potent  action  iu 
counteracting  the  effects  of  seasicknese.  They  also  show 
that  atropin  per  os  may  be  used  in  seasickness  to  advan- 
tage, but  not  with  such  good  effect  as  when  used  hypoder- 
matically  and  in  combination  with  strychnin.  It  was 
observed  that  the  effect  upon  Uie  bowels  was  not  so  hapj^ 
after  bromid  as  after  atropin  and  strychnin. 

The  subject  experienced  a  sour  taste  after  the  bromid, 
similar  to  that  experienced  with  atropin. 

July  27th. — A  trip  was  made  on  the  steamship  Lorna 
Doone  from  Southampton  to  Southsea.  The  boat  started 
at  9.15  a,m.     The  morning  was  fine  and  the  water  calm. 

No  ill  effects  were  experienced,  butonthe  return  trip  in 
the  evening  the  weather  was  wet  and  dismal,  and  the  boat 
rolled  and  pitched  somewhat.  Subject  "B"  felt  many  of 
the  milder  symptoms  of  seasickness,  but  the  journey  was 
too  short  to  cause  much  trouble  uider  the  oonditione  pre- 
vailing. 
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STUDIES    IN   SEASICKNESS    (Cohtikuzd) 

July  28th. — After  a  good  night's  rest  in  a  cool  room 
on  shore  at  7.18  a.m.  each  subject  was  given  an  Kwald 
test  breakfast.  At  8.26  the  stomach  contents  of  eubject 
"B"  were  withdrawn.  The  amount  of  chyme  recovered 
was  ^ii.  It  was  mixed  with  much  mucus.  Free  HGl 
was  absent.  Unfortunately  the  specimen  was  thrown  away 
by  accident  before  the  quantitative  examination  was  made. 
Tne  K  I  test  showed  a  positive  reaction  in  21  minntes. 
The  salol  test  did  not  react  at  any  time,  the  stomach  hav- 
ing been  irrigated  when  its  contents  had  been  removed. 

At  8,80  tiie  stomach  contents  of  subject  "8"  were  re- 
moved. The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  was  5b8.  This 
specimen  was  also  thrown  away  by  mistake,  but  not  until 
it  bad  been  ascertained  that  it  contained  free  HCl.  The 
amountof  mucuawasveiymodeiate.  TheK  I  testshowed 
a  positive  reaction  in  16  minutes.  The  salol  test  reacted 
strongly  iu  1  hour  12  minutes.  The  condition  of  sub- 
ject "B's"  circulation  after  a  restful  night  in  a  cool  room 
IS  shown  in  protocol  19.  The  cardiac  and  neuro-vascular 
mechanisms  were  in  good  working  order.  The  subject 
felt  well  in  every  way,  except  for  an  occasional  feeling  of 
indigestion. 

At  11.62  a.m.,  tlie  steamship  TVu^om'c,  bound  for  New 
York  from  Southampton,  was  boarded.  As  shown  in  pro- 
tocol SO,  the  subject's  circulation,  before  the  boat  started, 
manifested  some  depression  incidental  to  the  fatigue  of 
making  preparations  to  go  on  board.  At  12.15  P-m,  the 
boat  started.  The  weather  was  mild  and  clear.  The  boat 
was  very  steady,  bnt  some  slight  vibration  was  felt  from 
the  madiinery.  Subject  "B"feltwellinevery  way.  He 
took  his  meals  and  enjoyed  them.  After  the  evening  meal, 
however,  he  had  a  sli^t  feeling  of  ind^estioo.  Tlie  cir- 
culation as  shown  in  protocol  20  was  efficiently  maintained. 
879 
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July  SOtli. — After  lying  till  the  morning  in  Qoeenstown 
Harbour,  the  pilot  was  put  off  at  1.15  p.m.,  and  the  boat 
got  away  under  lull  steam.  During  the  afternoon  the  boat 
pitched  somewhat.  This,  with  the  jolting  of  the  machinery, 
caused  subject  "fi"  to  have  occipital  head&che,  worse  upon 
the  right  side,  with  an  occasional  aick  feeling  in  the  h^d, 
as  the  ship  made  an  unusually  bad  lurch.  Toward  9 
o'clock  the  ship  was  pitching  considerably  and  subject 
"B"  had  the  "lump-sensation"  in  the  stomach  to  a 
marked  degree.  This  was  temporarily  relieved  by  10 
drops  of  dilute  HCl,  in  water,  but  it  returned  later  and 
was  as  bad  as  ever.  The  effects  of  the  pitching  of  the 
ship  began  to  tell  upon  the  circulation  as  seen  in  protocol 
21.  The  vaso-motor  tone  was  not  as  efficient  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  as  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  day. 

July  80th. — At  7.40  a.m.  both  subjects  felt  veiy  well 
after  a  good  night.  Each  was  given  an  Ewald  breakfast. 
At  8.47  the  stomach  contents  of  subject  "B"  were  evacu- 
ated. The  amount  of  ch3m3e  recovered  was  |iii.  Analysis 
showed  absence  of  free  HCl.  Quantitative  determinations 
were  not  made,  owing  to  an  accident.  A  consideiable 
amount  of  mucus  was  present.  The  K  I  absorption  teat 
showed  a  positive  reaction  in  81  minutes.  The  salol  test 
reacted  in  55  minutes.  At  8.69  the  stomach  contents  of 
subject  "8"  were  removed.  The  amount  of  chyme  recov- 
ered was  f  iii.  Analysis  showed:  total  acidity,  .262% 
by  wt.,  free  HCl,  .175,  combined  HCl,  .080.  The  K  I 
test  showed  a  positive  reaction  in  82  minutes.  The  salol 
test  did  not  react  at  any  time,  the  stomach  having  been 
irrigated  after  its  contents  had  been  removed. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  July  80th  on  the  steamahip  TVutonie, 
from  subject  "S."  Ingested  at  7.40  a.m,  an  Ewald  break- 
fast Removed  at  8.69.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiii.  Resorcin 
test  showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,    72,  or  .262%  by      Amylodextrin,  trace. 

Brythodextrin,  presenL 
AchroMextrin,  present. 
Maltose,  presenL 
wi.  Peptones,  present. 

Tot  HCl,  70,  or  .266%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 
Add  salts,  2.  or  .007%  by  wt      Hucua,  moderate  amount 
Lactic  acid  (direct),  wsent        Blood,  absent 
Starch,  abaeot  Enzymes,  normaL 
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In  the  atteitioon  the  eea  became  very  KVagli  and  many 
people  were  miide  eeaaick.  Subject  "B"  experienced  no 
disagreeable  aymptome  except  a  "slight  lump-Benaation" 
in  the  stomach.  At  5. 11  p.m.  the  stonmcb-tube  was  in- 
troduced and  ^is8.  of  chyme  removed.  This  was  the  re- 
mains of  a  mesd  taken  at  1.10  p.m.,  and  consisting  of 
pea-soup,  boiled  codfish,  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  rice  and 
water,  |viii.  Analysis  showed  free  HCl,  .078%.  This 
subject  "B"  felt  exceediugly  well  in  spite  of  the  very 
rough  weather.  Whatever  slight  trouble  he  experienced 
should  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  his  indigestion.  The 
condition  of  the  circulation  as  represented  in  protocol  22 
shows  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  to  be  thoronglUy  effective 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 

July  81st. — On  this  day  the  weaUier  was  fair  and  the 
boat  steady.  After  breakfast  at  9.06  a.m.  the  K I  absorp- 
tion test  showed  a  positive  reaction  in  1  hour  and  6  min- 
utes in  subject  "B."  The  salol  motility  test  reacted  in 
2  hoars  and  22  minutes.  This  subject  "B"  felt  very  well 
all  day.  At  times  during  the  day  he  had  slight  intima- 
tions of  indigestion.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  is 
shown  in  protocol  28.  The  blood -pressure  was  well  main- 
tained in  the  normal  manner,  excepting  at  times  when  the 
effects  of  the  hot  stuffy  cabin  manifested  tiiemselves  by 
impaired  vaao-motor  tonus. 

August  1st. — On  this  day  the  weather  was  warm,  but 
on  account  of  rain  and  mist  the  port-holes  were  kept  closed. 
Subject  "B"  felt  well  in  everv  way  except  for  an  occasional 
feelmg  of  indigestion.  He  had  no  symptoms  that  could 
foe  attributed  to  the  motion  of  the  boat.  The  circulation 
as  shown  in  protocol  34  was  not  properly  maintained  in 
the  normal  manner.  There  is  evidence  of  vaao-motor  in- 
efficiency which  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  the  warm  stuffy  cabin.  The  effects  of  hot  and  cold  air 
upon  the  circulation  are  of  importance  not  only  in  seasick- 
ness, but  in  any  condition  where  the  vaso-motor  tone  needs 
watehii^.  As  we  have  seen,  time  and  again,  seasickness 
is  not  due  primarily  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation  and 
yet  the  latter  is  such  a  usual  and  constant  phenomenon  in 
the  malady  that  whatever  hinders  or  helps  the  efficiency 
of  the  circulatory  mechanisms  becomes  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment to  the  sufferer.     The  good  effect  of  cool  fresh  aii 
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npoD  the  cinmlation  is  well  shown  in  protocol  24,  at  4.04 
p.iii.,  where  there  ie  every  indication  of  keen  vaso-motor 
efficiency.  The  difference  between  the  torpid  neuro-vas- 
cnlar  mechanism  and  the  neuro-vascuhir  mechanism  that 
is  exhausted  from  overstimulation  should  constantly  be 
remembered.  In  the  former  condition  the  mechanism  is 
intact  and  measures  to  rouse  it  to  activity  may  be  em- 
ployed, such  as  mild  exercise,  friction,  thermic  stimulation 
by  cold  bathing,  and  even  drugs.  In  the  latter  condition, 
which  is  the  characteristic  one  of  true  seasickness,  the 
neuro-vascular  mechanism  is  exhausted  from  overwork. 
For  all  practical  purposes  of  therapy  intended  to  directly 
enhance  vaso-motor  efficiency,  there  is  no  neuro-vascular 
mechoniBm,  and  it  is  irrational  and  harmful  to  tiy  to 
stimulate  the  medullary  centres  or  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  under  these  conditions.  Here  the  problem  has  to 
be  approached  from  the  other  side.  If  notJiing  may  be 
done  directly  to  enhance  lessened  vaso-motor  efficiency  the 
most  should  be  made  of  what  remains  by  conserving  the 
circulatory  mechanisms  and  diminishing  to  the  utmost 
the  demands  put  upon  them.  The  principle  of  adaptation 
of  tlie  functional  activities  to  the  capacity  of  any  organ  or 
set  of  organs,  or  to  the  capacity  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  finds  application  in  seasickness  as  in  every  other 
condition  that  faces  the  medical  strategist.  Any  kind 
of  treatment  that  offere  hope  must  not  he  employed.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  the  underlying  causes  and  con- 
ditions is  imperative  in  order  tliat  the  best  method  of 
treatment  in  ^e  individual  case  may  be  discovered  and 
applied. 

August  2d. — The  effects  of  a  hot,  stuffy  cabin  upon 
the  circulation  are  shown  in  parts  of  protocols  24  and  26. 
The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  circulation  after 
a  night  in  a  close  cabin  and  when  the  port-holes  were  open 
later  in  the  morning,  challenges  attention.  See  protocol 
25.  The  vaso-motor  efficiency  from  11.86  a.m.  until 
0.B8  p.m.  was  perfect.  During  all  this  time  the  port- 
holes were  open,  the  temperature  of  the  cabin  being  about 
68°  F. 

After  breakfast  at  9.86  a.m.  the  K  I  absorption  test 
showed  in  subject  "B"  a  positive  reaction  in  27  minutes. 
At  9,65  a.m.  subject  "B"  took  ten  drops  of  dilute  HCl, 
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to  ascertain  wheUier  it  would  hasten  the  progrees  of  food 
through  the  p^lorua.  It  was  noted  that  the  eslol  test 
showed  a  poeitive  reaction  in  exactly  the  same  time  that 
it  took  upon  July  Slst,  viz.,  2  houiB  and  28  minutes. 
Ohservatione  on  subject  "S"  showed  that  the  cool  cabin 
had  little  effect  in  restoring  vaso-motor  efficiency.  This 
subject's  vaso-motor  mechanism,  as  we  have  wfore  re- 
maned, is  of  an  altogether  different  type  from  that  of 
subject "B."  Subject "S"  seldom  perspirea  freely.  Cold 
bathing,  if  continued  for  any  lengtti  of  time,  m^ee  him 
blue  aU  over  and  seta  up  actual  rigours  which  last  tor 
some  time.  With  subject  "B"  cold  bathing  causes  the 
usual  reaction,  i.e.,  tonic  hypersemia  with  the  glowing 
skin  and  general  sense  of  well-being  that  accompanies  it. 
Here  is  another  indication  of  the  necessity  of  closely  study- 
ing the  circulatory  mechanism  in  every  individual  be- 
fore recommending  cold  procedures  in  hydrotherapy, 

August  8d. — In  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  weather 
was  somewhat  warmer,  the  temperature  in  the  cabin  being 
74°  F.  at  7.47  a.m.  The  port-holes  were  open,  but  the 
cabin  was  on  the  leeward-  side  and  there  was  no  fresh  breeze 
blowing  in.  The  effect  upon  the  circulation  is  shown  in 
protocol  26.  The  effects  of  the  cool  night  are  well  shown. 
Subject  "B"  felt  very  well  all  day. 

August  4th. —On  this  day  the  weather  was  cool,  but 
wet  and  windy.  There  was  little  motion  to  the  boat. 
The  port-holes  were  closed  all  night  on  account  of  rain. 
The  effect  upon  the  circulation  is  shown  in  protocol  26. 
The  subject  felt  well  all  day. 

August  5th. — On  awakening  the  ship  was  lying  in 
New  York  Harbour.  Subject  "B"  felt  well  in  every  way. 
The  temperature  in  the  cabin  was  71°  F.^  but  the  air  was 
"stu%."  The  effect  upon  ihe  circulation  is  shown  in 
protocol  26, 

At  8  a.m.  the  passengers  were  landed  in  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XXVra 

STUDIES  IN  SEASICKNESS   (Ct»mNDBD) 

80  far  ih.e  ezperimente  had  Bhonn  that  atropin  in 
combination  with  Btiychnin  is  very  effective  in  overcom- 
ing the  chief  disagreeable  symptomB  of  eeaslcknees.  It 
waa,  however,  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  subjective 
sense  of  well-being,  that  the  gastric  functions  were  any- 
thing but  normal.  An  effort  was  therefore  made  to  find 
some  means  whereby  Uie  good  effecte  of  atropin  and 
Btrychnin  might  be  aapplemented,  the  special  object  in 
view  being  improvement  in  gastric  secretion,  absorption 
and  motility.  A  series  of  ezperimente  was  undertaken 
in  which  decoctions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
duodenum,  and  of  the  pylorus  and  other  regions  of  the 
stomach,  made  after  the  manner  described  by  Bayliss  and 
Starling**  and  by  Edkins,**  were  thoroughly  tested  by 
means  of  rotations.  These  experiments  belong  to  a 
separate  series  and  are  detailed  elsewhere.  The  results, 
however,  warranted  a  trial  of  the  decoctions  in  seasick- 
ness. Accordingly  several  sea-tripe  were  undertaken  with 
this  object  in  view.  Each  of  the  three  subjects  used  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study  had  been  a  long  time  under 
observation.  Namerous  test  meals  had  been  given  to 
each  on  various  occasions,  bo  that  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  in  each  as  regards  secretion,  absorption  and 
motility  was  thoroughly  understood-  During  these  testa 
observations  of  the  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure  were  also 
made  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
retinal  vessels  during  the  milder  forms  of  seasickness. 

On  November  8,  1910,  a  trip  lasting  about  nine  hours 
was  made  opon  the  steamship  Angler.  The  weather  was 
fair,  but  on  the  outward  leg  of  the  trip  the  boat  pitched 
and  rolled  just  enough  to  excite  in  all  tJiree  subjects  some 
of  the  milder  symptoms  of  seasickness.    Dnrii^  a  period 

asi 
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wben  the  boat  tnw  at  anchor  the  rolling  was  so  bad  that 
one  of  the  subjects,  *'B,"  became  very  sick  and  aacceeded 
in  retaining  his  test  meal  for  the  accustomed  hour  only  bv 
remaining  absolutely  quiet  and  exercising  all  the  Belt- 
control  at  his  command. 

Subject  "C"  had  an  instillation  of  homstoopin  in  the 
ri^t  eye  and  the  retinal  Tessels  were  studied  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  at  thdcommencement  of,  and  several  times 
during,  the  trip.  As  the  boat  started  at  8.20  a.m.  the 
retiniu  veins  and  arteries  were  eomewhat  constricted,  the 
veins  being  slightly  lai^r  than  the  arteries.  The  blood- 
preesure  at  this  time  was  146  and  the  pulse-rate  92.  At 
8.&3  the  retinal  vessels  appeared  to  be  slisfatly  smaller, 
the  white  line  of  the  arteries  being  more  marKed,  althoogh 
tiie  retina  as  a  whole  was  not  very  pale.  The  pupil  was 
well  dilated  and  yet  some  dif&cmty  was  experienced  in 
studying  the  fundus  at  this  period,  because  of  the  boat's 
motion  and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  candle-fiame,  an  added 
factor  being  perhaps  some  alight  changes  in  the  refractive 
mechanisms.  The  blood-pressuie  at  this  time  was  120 
and  the  pulse-rate  76.  At  11.62  the  retinal  veins  were 
dilated  as  compared  with  the  arteries  which  were  veiy 
small.  The  retina  looked  paler  than  previously.  The 
subject  felt  "a  little  queer  in  the  head,"  i.e.,  heavy  and 
grof^.  At  11.21  the  blood-pressure  was  185  and  the 
pulse-mte  84.  This  subject  "C"  has,  in  the  receptors 
or  afferent  arcs  related  to  bis  horizontal  semicircular 
canals  a  certain  degree  of  insensitiveneBS  to  aural  irriga- 
tions, rotations  and  galvanism.  This  was  manifested  on 
niunerouB  occasions  in  experimental  testa.  It  was  there- 
fore a  matter  of  interest  to  find  that,  on  this  trip  as  he 
sat  with  the  coronal  plane  parallel  to  the  loi^  axis  of  the 
boat,  the  rolling  motion  (through  his  superior  and  pos- 
terior canals)  so  weakened  him  during  tiie  period  that 
the  boat  lay  at  anchor  that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 
This  weakness  was  accompanied  by  nausea,  vertigo  and 
nystagmus,  the  latter  being  vertical  toward  the  feet  and 
accompanied  by  an  apparent  movement  of  external  objects 
"away  from  him  in  front."  At  8. 82  an  Ewald  meal  was 
given  upon  the  tasting  stomach  and  removed  at  0.82.  The 
chyme  reamed  was  %iv  and  contained  a  little  fresh  blood. 
At  10.16  a  decoction  of  pig's  pyloric  mucous  membrane, 
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representing  i  of  the  yield  of  four  Btomacbe,  was  given  in 
its  purity  per  oa  and  followed  by  a  few  sips  of  water. 
At  10.26  an  Ewald  meal  was  given  in  which  allowance 
was  made  for  the  fluid  taken  as  pyloric  decoction  and  as 
the  mouth  rinser  that  followed  it.  At  11.28  the  stomach 
oontentewerewithdrawn,  the  amount  of  chyme  being  ^iv^. 
Witii  this  meal  the  K  I  absorption  test  reacted  for  iodin 
in  the  mouth  at  10.44,  i.e.,  in  nineteen  minutes.  Thesalol 
teat  showed  no  reaction  within  the  hour  and  only  a  feeble 
reaction  at  11. 4S. 

Analysis  showed  for  the  first  meal:  total  acidity, 
.848%  by  wt.,  free  HCl,  .211,  combined  HCl,  .102;  and 
for  the  second  meal:  total  acidify,  .284,  free  HCl,  .228, 
combined  HCl,  .036. 

The  amount  of  free  HCl  after  these  two  meals  was 
unusual  for  the  subject,  who  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
comBtancee,  i.e.,  in  rotations  generally  showed  free  HCl 
diminished  or  absent.  As  the  subject  had  been  up  early 
and  had  had  no  food  before  8.82  a.m. ,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  resting  state  of  the  gastric  glands  coupled  with  normal 
hunger  bad  something  to  do  with  the  production  of  so 
mncn  free  HCl  in  the  first  meal,  whilst  in  the  second  meal 
the  high  percentage  of  free  HCl  might  perhaps  beattributed 
in  part  to  the  pyloric  decoction. 

The  latter  assumption,  however,  gains  no  support  from 
tiie  results  of  the  test  meals  given  to  the  other  subjects 
"B  and  S"  in  whom  there  was  no  distinct  increaae  of 
free  HCl  in  the  test  meals  following  the  administration  of 
pyloric  extract.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  test  some  of 
the  gastric  contents  from  the  previous  meal  remained  in 
the  stomach,  as  there  is  no  mention  in  the  notes  of  t^ 
stomach  having  been  irrigated  after  removal  of  t^e  first 
Ewald  meal. 

Aoalysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  8th  on  die  Angler  from  sub- 
ject "C."  Ingested  at  8.30  &.n).  an  Ewald  breakfast.  Re- 
moved at  9.32.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiv.  Resorcin  test 
showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,    M.  or  .343%  by 
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Amylodextrin.  trace.  Peptones,  present 

Errthrodextrin,  present  Enzymes,  normal. 

Achro6dextrin,  present  Bile,  absent 

Maltose,  present  Mucus,  small  araoant 

Albumin,  trace.  Blood,  present 

NoU.  A  small  amount  of  fresh  blood  came  with  the  last  of 
the  stomach  contents. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  8th  on  board  the  Angler  from 
subJecfC."  IncreBtedatlO.25  a.m.  an  Ewald  test  meal  fol- 
lowing the  administration  per  oa  of  pyloric  extract  at  10.16. 
Withdrawn  at  11.28.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiv.  The  chyme 
contained  a  few  old  blood-stained  shreds  but  no  free  blood. 
Resorcin  teat  showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidly,  78,  or  .284%  by  Achroadextrin,  present 
wt  Maltose,  present 

"■  ...       Albumin,  trace. 

Peptones,  present 
Bile,  absent 
Mucus,  very  little^ 
Blood,  absent 

Coagulating  enzymes,  normal. 
Lactic  acid,  trace.  Peptonizing  enzymes  (pepsin). 

Starch,  absent  subnormal. 

Amylodextrin,  trace.  Peptonizing    zymogens    (pep- 

Erytbrodextrin,  present  sinogen),  subnormal 

NoU.  The  test  for  pepsin  and  pepsinogen  showed  a  poor 
degree  of  digestitm  as  compared  wiUi  the  controls. 

The  teste  made  with  subject '  'B"  on  board  the  Angler 
November  8th  were  as  follows:  The  subject  arose  at  6  «,.ia. 
and  had  breakfast  at  5. BO,  consisting  of  6  oz.  of  bread  with 
butter,  2  boiled  eggs  with  butter  4  oz. ,  and  two  cups  of 
weak  tea  with  milk  and  sugar.  At  7.56  whilst  the  boat 
was  still  at  the  wharf  the  blood-pressuTe  was  140  and  the 
pulse-rate  96.  This  condition  of  the  circulation  was  due 
to  the  heavy  choppy  motion  of  the  boat,  which  caused 
marked  dizziness  m  this  susceptible  subject.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  the  subject  was  sweating  and  the  face  and 
ears  were  flushed.  At  this  time  the  blood-pressure  and 
pulse-rffte  were  90  and  96  respectively.  The  cabin  was 
warm  and  stuffy  and  the  odour  of  bilge  water  extremely 
offensive.  At  8.20  the  boat  started.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  joumeythe  boat  was  fairlysteady,  buttheairin 
the  cabin  was  bad  and  affected  the  subject  considerably. 
The  vibration  of  tJie  machineiy  was  also  annoying.     The 
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oabiect  had  a  slight  occipital  ache  with  a  sense  of  folness' 
in  me  head.  The  face  was  flushed  and  hot.  The  sight 
of  the  water  rOBhiag  past  the  boat  caused  distress.  There 
wag  nausea  accompanied  by  chUly  sensations  alona  the 
spine.  The  subject  sat  wit^  the  coronal  plane  panllel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  boat.  At  9.08  the  blood-pressuie  was 
140  and  the  pulse-rate  96.  The  subject  at  this  time  was 
sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  the  path  of  a  cool  breeze 
from  an  open  door.  He  felt  weak  and  nervous  all  over. 
There  was  some  nausea  coupled  with  a  slight  "lump- 
sensation"  in  the  stomach  and  s  sickening  heavy  ache 
all  through  the  head  (f^o/or  cerebri).  Light  was  annoying 
to  the  eyes  whilst  noise  of  any  sort  was  distinctly  unpleas- 
ant. Psychic  depression  was  marked.  The  boat  rolled 
constantly,  the  movements  being  short  and  abrupt.  At 
10.01  the  blood-pressure  was  140  and  the  piilse-iate  84. 
At  10.50,  after  removal  of  its  contents,  the  stomach  waa 
irrigated.  The  chyme  amounted  to  §  iii  and  contained 
mudi  mucusand  afew  old  blood-stained  shreds.  At  this 
time  (11.07)  the  boat,  lying  at  anchor,  rolled  very  much. 
At  11.11  pyloric  extract  equivalent  to  i  of  the  yield  of  four 
stomacha  was  given  per  os.  This  was  followed  by  an 
Ewald  teetmea]atll.l6asinthe  case  of  subject  "C."  At 
11.22  the  subject  felt  heavy  and  wretched,  the  head  ached, 
the  face  was  fushed  and  warm,  and  the  feet  were  cold. 
At  11.85  the  blood-pressure  was  140  and  the  pulse-rate 
76.  At  11.42  the  subject  felt  a  slight  "lump-sensation" 
in  the  stomach  toward  the  left  of  the  epigastrium  and 
with  this  a  "groggy,  drunken  heaviness"  in  the  head. 
The  boat  was  still  at  anchor  but  rocking  in  a  distressing 
manner.  At  11.58  the  subject  felt  nauseated  and  sick. 
The  luQip-seneation  was  present  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
face  was  flushed.  A  moment  later  the  subject  was  on  tho 
verge  of  vomiting;  the  skin  became  pale  and  broke  out  in 
sweat.  At  12.05  the  blood-pressure  was  145  and  the  pulse- 
rate  76.  The  subject  was  still  sweating,  and  very  sick. 
Long  deep  breaths  were  frequently  taken,  the  subject's 
weakness  was  extreme  and  he  experienced  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation as  if  "smoke  were  in  the  lungs  preventing  the 
entrance  of  the  air."  There  were  signs  of  marked  irrita- 
bility of  temper  which  was,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
oontrolled,    Atterafewminutestheattackpassedoff.    The 
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Bubject's  &ce  assumed  s  better  color;  the  feet  became 
warm,  but  the  masclea  were  still  very  tremulous  and  weak. 
The  respirationa  just  after  the  attack  were  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  to  the  minate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  through  the  above  attack  there 
was  marked  phyeical  and  psychic  depression  and  yet  the 
blood-presHure  was  high  for  this  subject,  i.e.,  145  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal,  which  for  him  is  about  110.  The 
pnlse-rate  was  also  remarkable  in  being  rather  slow,  76  as 
compared  with  the  normal  which  averages  for  this  subject 
S8  to  92.  More  remarkable  still  was  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
was  there  any  gagging  or  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
moBclee.  These  observations  show  that  lowered  blood- 
pressure  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  extreme 
sense  of  weakness  t^at  precedes  vomiting.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  everything 
goes  well  with  the  circulation  in  the  pre-vomiting  stage. 
On  the  contrary;  for  whilst  the  peripheral  vascular  con- 
striction with  slowed  heart-rate  (both  being  the  direct 
result  of  medullary  irritation)  may  suffice  to  maintain  a 
high  blood-pressure  yet  the  volume  of  the  heart's  output 
is  BO  small  in  any  given  period  that  medullary  anemia 
ensues.  This  latter  condition  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
relieved  by  recumbency  but  nature  has  a  most  effective 
way  of  meeting  it  by  vomiting  which  rids  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  powerful  (secondary)  causes  of  medullary  irri- 
tation, viz.,  the  gastric  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
motes the  flow  of  abdominal  blood  toward  the  heart,  i.e., 
raises  the  blood-pressure  by  mechanical  means  thereby 
obviating,  to  some  extent,  the  necessity  for  extreme  pe- 
ripheral arterial  constriction.  Without  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion  as  to  the  mechanism  of  shock,  i.e.,  as  to  whether 
shock  is  due  to  arterial  relaxation  (Crile)  or  to  arterial 
constriction  (Porter),  or  to  venous  relaxation  (Hender- 
son), it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  end  result  of  the  vom- 
iting is  the  same,  viz. ,  the  supply  of  a  greater  volume  of 
blood  to  the  medullary  centres  with  less  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  cardiovascular  system. 

At  12.18  the  stomach  contents  were  removed  by  vomit- 
ing. The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  was  ^ixss.  It  con- 
tained a  moderate  amount  of  mucus,  and  a  few  old  blood- 
stained scales,    The  salol,  which  bad  been  administered 
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Id  a  gelatine  capsnle  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  waa  vomited 
as  a  moist  mass  but  intact,  just  as  it  had  been  awallowed, 
only  minoB  the  capsule.  Owing  to  this  fact  in  all  subse- 
quent experiments  the  salol  was  administered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  test  meals  instead  of  at  the  end  as  in  pre- 
vious tests. 

Immediately  after'vomiting,  the  subject  felt  very  much 
better.  At  12.87  the  blood-pressure  was  140audthepulee- 
rate  76.  The  subject  at  this  time  was  feeling  fairly  well 
but  be  had  a  slight  headache  and  was  very  weak.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  boat  weighed  anchor  and  got  under 
steam  the  cool  air  benefited  him  very  much.  At  6  p.m. 
the  urine  was  normal.  There  was  no  evidence  of  albu- 
min, sugar,  or  glycuronic  acid. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  Stb  on  board  the  Angler  from 
subject  "B."  Ingested  at  5.30  a.m. — breakfast  conaistins 
of  2  soft-boiled  eg^  with  4  oz.  of  butter;  2  cups  of  weak 
tea  with  milk  and  sugar  and  6  oz.  of  bread  with  2  oz.  of 
butter.  Removed  at  10.60.  The  chyme  was  J  iii  in  amount 
and  contained  much  thick  mucus  witii  a  few  tiny,  old,  blood- 
stained scales.  Resorcin  test  showed  absent  or  very  great- 
ly diminished  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,    82,  or  .116%  by  Haltose,  present 

wt  Albumin,  present 

Peptones,  faint  trace. 

. .     .  Coagulating  enzymes  (chymo- 
wt  sin),  present 

Tot  HCl,  26,  or  .094%  by  wt  Peptonizing  enzymes  (pepsin). 
Acid  salts,  6,  or  .021%  by  wt  diminished  or  absent 

Lactic  acid,  present  Peptonizing  zymogen  (pepsin- 
Starch,  absent  ogen),  present 

Amylodextrin,  absent  Bile,  absent 

Erythrodextrin,  absent  Mucus,    considerable  amount. 

Achroddextrin,  absent  Blood,  absent 

D  the  chyme.    Ab- 


Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  8th  on  board  the  AngUr  from 
subject  "B."  Ingested  at  11.16  a.m.  an  Ewald  breakfast, 
preceded  at  11.11  by  pyloric  extract  Kiven  per  os  and 
representing  )  of  the  yield  of  4  stomachs.  Riemoved  by 
vomiting  at  12.16.  The  chyme  amounted  to  Jixss  and  con- 
tained a  moderate  amount  of  roucue  with  a  few  old,  blood- 
stained scales.  Resorcin  test  showed  absent  or  considerably 
diminished  free  HCl. 
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Tot  aciditr,  26,  or  .094%  by  Achrofidextrin,  present 

wt  Haltose,  preeent 

Free  Ha,   6.  or  .021%  by  wt  Albumin,  preeent 

Comb'd  HCl,   14,  or  .061%  by  Peptones,  faint  traca 

wt  Peptonizing  enzymes  (pepflin). 

Tot  free  HCl,  20,  or  .073%  bjr  diminished  or  absent 

wt  Peptonizing    zjrmo^ns    (pei^ 

Acid  salts,  0,  or  .021%  by  wt  sinogen),  present 

Coagnlatins  enzymes  (chymo- 

Lsctic  acid,  tr&ce.  sin),  present 

Starch,  absent  Bile,  absrait 

Amylodextrin,  absent.  Haeus,  moderate  amount 

Errthrodextrin,  trace.  Blood,  absent 

The  E  I  absorption  test  showed  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  IT 
minutes.  The  salol  (motility)  teat  did  not  react  within  the 
hour. 

Ezperimente  made  November  8tb  on  board  the  Angler 
upon  subject  "S."  At  8.00  a.m.  the  blood-pressure  was 
185  and  tbe  pulse-rate  76.  At  this  time  the  boat  was  be- 
side the  pier,  and  rocking  veir  much.  At  8.20  the  boat 
started,  and  at  8.42  an  Ewald  meal  was  given  upon  the 
fasting  stomach.  At  8.64  the  boat  was  fairly  steady.  The 
blood-pressure  at  thie  time  was  140,  and  tbe  pulee-rate  72. 
At  0.26  the  blood-pressure  was  180  and  the  pulse-rate  72. 
At  0.42  the  stomach  contents  were  removed.  The  chyme 
amounted  to  ^iiif,  and  contained  nothing  abnormal. 
During  the  journey  so  far,  the  boat  had  behaved  fairly 
well.  It  pitched  and  rolled  a  little,  however,  juet  enough 
to  cause  disagreeable  symptoms  in  subjects  "B"  and 
"C." 

At  9.66  atropin  aulphnte,  gr  1/60,  was  administered 
hypodermically.  At  10.28  the  blood-preesure  was  180 
and  the  pulse-rate  104.  The  rapid  pulse,  a  very  unuBual 
thing  in  this  subject,  represents  the  atropin  efiect  upon 
the  vagus  tenninale  in  tbe  heart.  The  boat  was  rolling 
somewhatatthis  period.  At  10.88 pyloric  extract,  equiva- 
lent to  ^  of  the  yield  of  4  stomachs,  was  given  per  os. 
At  10.44  an  Ew^d  test  meal  wa,s  given.  At  11.80  the 
blood-pressure  was  185,  and  the  pulse-rate  92.  At  11.42 
the  stomach  contents  were  removed.  The  chyme  amounted 
to  Ivss  and  contained  nothing  abnormal.  During  the 
time  that  the  testmeal  was  retained  the  subjectcomplained 
of  no  disagreeable  feelings  although  the  boat  rocked  con- 
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sidersbly  as  she  lay  at  anchor.  At  1 1 .  58  there  was  heavi- 
oeas  over  the  eyea.  Otherwise  the  eabject  felt  well.  At 
11.48  the  blood-presBure  was  125  and  the  pulse-rate  80. 

Analygii  of  apeeimen  taken  Noy.  8th  on  board  the  AngUr  from 
subject  "S."  Invested  at  8.42  a.m.  an  Ewald  breakfast. 
Removed  at  9.42.  The  chyme  was  J  iiil  in  amount  and  eon- 
tained  nothing  abnormal  macroBcopicuUly.  Reaoicin  teat 
showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,   80,  or  .292%  by      Amylodeztrin,  present 
wt.  Erythrodextrin,  present 

Maltose,  no  manced  reaeti<»i, 
Albnmin,   faint  trace, 
wt  Peptones,  present 

Tot  HCl.  70,  or  .256%  by  wt      Entymes,  normal 
Acid  salts.  10,  or.036%  by  wt      Bile,  absent 
Lactic  acid,  trace.  Hacos,  no  excess. 

Starch,  absent  Blood,  absent 

Absorption  and  motility  testa  not  made. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  8th  on  board  the  Anjrbr  from 
subject  "5."  Ingested  at  10.44  a.m.  an  Ewald  test  meal, 
preceded  by  atropin  sulphate,  er  1/60  hypodermically,  at 
9.56,  and  pyloric  extract  per  o»  equivalent  to  )  of  the  yield 
of  4  stomachs  at  10.33.  Removed  at  11.44.  The  chyme 
amounted  to  Jvss  and  contained  nothing  abnormal  macro- 
scopically.    Resorcin  teat  showed  the  presence  of  free  HCL 

Tot  acidity,    64,  or  .197%  by      Achroddeztrin,  present 
wt  Maltose,  present 

Albumin,  faint  trace. 
Peptones,  present 
Peptonizing  enzymes  (pepsin), 

diminished. 
Peptonizing    ^mogens    (pep- 
sinogen), diminished. 
Lactic  acid,  trace.  Coagulating  enzymes,  normal. 

Starch,  absent  Bile,  absent 

Amylodextrin,  present  Mucus,  no  excess. 

Erythrodextrin,  present  Blood,  absent 

The  £  I  absorption  test  showed  iodin  in  the  saliva  in  19 
minutes.  The  salol  test  showed  no  reaction  within  the  hour. 
The  pyloric  extract  nsed  in  the  tests  made  on  November  8th  bad 
been  made  some  weeks  and  might  therefore  have  undergone 
oxidation  which  seems  to  render  it  inert 

On  November  20tb  anotiier  trip,  lasting  about  eight 
liooTs,  was  made  on  the  ATt^ler.    On  this  occasion  test? 
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were  made  npoo  the  Btuue  Bubjecta  as  in  the  previous  ex- 

SerimentB.  Ab  Edkins  **  has  shown  on  Etnimals  tiiat  atropin 
oes  not  affect  the  action  of  pyloric  secretogoguee,  the 
action  of  this  drug  in  conjunction  with  extracts  of  gastric 
mucoua  membrane  was  studied  in 8ubjectB"B"  and  "C," 
whilst  in  Bnbjact"8"  the  effect  of  the  extracts  alone,  i.e., 
without  atiopin  was  observed.  The  blood-pressure  and 
palse-iat«  and  the  general  symptoms  were  also  studied.  In 
subject  "C"  the  condition  of  the  retinal  vessels  was 
stadied. 

Observations  made  November  20th  on  subject  "C." 
At  8.80  a.m.  two  glasses  of  dilnt«d(half  and  haJf)  milk 
were  taken.  At  6.80  one  cop  of  water  was  token  and 
another  at  7.  The  bowels  moved  rather  freely  at  6.80, 
6.86  and  7.  These  movements  were  the  result  of 
cathartics  taken  on  the  previous  day.  At  8  a.m.,  after 
boarding  the  Angler,  the  blood-pressure  was  140  and  the 
pulse-rate  100.  The  boat  started  at  8.07.  At  8.27  an 
instillation  of  homatropin  was  given  in  the  right  eye. 
At  8.42  the  retinal  arteries  were  about  normal  in  sizd  and 
of  a  slightly  greyish  color.  The  veins  were  somewhat 
larger  than  Uie  arteries  and  of  a  dull  red  hue.  The  fundus 
as  a  whole  was  of  &  rich  red  colour.  The  boat  was  going 
steadily — no  motion  being  manifested  beyond  the  vibra- 
tion from  the  engines.  At  8.53  anEwaldmeal  was  given. 
At  9.07  the  blood-preesures  were  140,  145,  140,  140,  with 
corresponding  pulse-rates  of  100,  06,  100,  100.  The  boat 
was  pitching  and  rolling  somewhat  at  this  period.  At 
S.8S  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  were  185  and  100 
respectively.  At  9.40  the  retinal  vessels  were  about  the 
same  as  when  observed  at  8.42.  Just  after  the  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  of  the  eye  the  blood-pressure  and 
pulse-rate  were  185  and  96.  At  9.58  the  stomach  con- 
tents were  removed.  Thechymewas  jiiii  inamountand 
contained  a  moderate  amount  of  mucus  and  a  few  old 
blood-stained  scales.  After  removal  of  ita  contento  the 
stomach  was  irrigated.  At  10.25  atropin  sulphate,  gr  1/50, 
was  given  bypodermically.  At  this  time  the  boat  was 
rolling  and  pitching  somewhat,  and  the  subject,  who  was 
sitting  with  the  coronal  plane  parallel  to  the  l<mg  axis  of 
the  boat,  felt  a  little  distress  in  the  head.  At  10.47  the 
Hobject  iGceived,  per  os,  extracts  from  the  ^tric  muoouq 
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membrane  of  the  pig  (^fundic  and  intenuediate  poitions), 
each  portion  representing  J  of  the  yield  of  four  stomachs. 
The  bulk  of  the  extracts  was  f^v.  At  11.04  the  boat  was 
rolling  considerably.  The  blopd-pressure  and  pulse-mte 
were  140  and  116  reapectively.  The  pulse-rate  eridently 
indicated  the  atropin  effect  upon  the  cardiac  vagus  termi- 
nals. 

At  11. 19  the  boat,  lying  at  anchor,  rolled  considerably 
and  made  the  subject  feel  heavy  and  sleepy.  At  11.20 
the  retinal  arteries  were  distinctly  smaller,  whilst  the  veinB 
were  comparatively  larger  amd  darker.  The  fundus  as  a 
whole  seemed  paler  than  in  previous  obeervations.  At 
11.82  an  Ewald  test  meal  was  given  and  removed  at  12.82 
p.m.  The  chyme  was  ^iii  in  amount  with  no  abnormal 
macroscopic  contents.  The  K  I  absorption  test  showed 
iodin  in  the  saliva  in  15  minntee.  The  salol  test  showed 
a  feeble,  unreliable  reaction  at  12.80  but  was  distinctly 
positive  at  1.  From  12.89  to  12.42  the  blood-pressures 
were  1^,  145,  145,  145,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of 
88,  88,  96,  92. 

At  2  p.m.  the  retinal  arteries  were  not  so  email  as  in 
the  previoQS  observations;  the  veins  were  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  arteries. 


Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  20tfa  on  board  the  AngUr  from 
subject  "C."  Ingested  at  8. &3  a. m.  an  Ewald  meal.  Re- 
moved at  9.53.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiiii.  No  abnormij  mac- 
roscopic contents.  Reeorcin  test  showed  the  presence  of 
free  HCl 

Tot  acidity,   70,  or  .265%  by      Amylodextrin,  present 
wL  Eiythrodextrin,  present. 

Achroodextrin,  present 
HaltoBe,  present 
Albumin,  absent 
Peptones,  present 
Enzymes,  normal. 
Bile,  absent 
UucuB,  no  excess. 
Blood,  ^sent 

Note.  The  hi?h  percentatre  of  free  HCl  in  this  meal,  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  this  subject,  may  be  in  part  the  result  of  the 
millc  taken  in  the  early  morning,  the  products  of  diseation  which 
lingered  in  the  stomach  acting  as  saatric  secretogogues. 
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AnalyBiB  of  specimen  taken  Nav.  20th  on  board  the  AitgUr 
Rom  subject  "C."  Infested  at  11.32  a.m.  an  Ewald  meal, 
after atropin  sulphate,  gr  1 60  hypodennieally,  at  10.2&,  and 
intermediate  and  fundic  extracts  representing  for  each  por- 
tion i  of  the  yield  of  4  stomachs  given  per  ob  at  10.47. 
Withdrawn  at  12.32  p.m.  Amount  of  chyme.  Jiii.  No  ab- 
normal macroscopic  contents.  Resorcin  test  showed  the 
preaence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot.  acidity,  64,  or  ,197%  by  Amylodextrin,  trace, 
wt  Erythrodextrin,  present 

..         -._     .  Achrofidextrin,  present 

Maltose,  present 
Albumin,  absent 
Peptones,  present 
Einzymes,  normal. 
Bile,  absent 
Hucus,  no  excess. 
Blood,  absent 

Such  a  percentage  of  free  HCl  as  shown  in  the  above  analy- 
sis never  occurred  in  this  subject  before  under  similar  circum- 
stances, except  in  the  tests  of  November  8th,  when  it  resulted 
probably  from  secretogogues  retained  in  the  stomach  from  the 
previous  meal.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  the  tests 
madeuponsubjects  "B"  and  "S"  there  was  unnsual  and  marked 
increase  of  the  free  UCI,  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
creased prodnction  of  free  HCl  may  have  been  the  direct  result 
of  the  gastric  extracts. 

The  t^ete  made  on  subject  "S,"  November  20th,  were 
as  follows :  The  air  was  ratiier  cold  and  sharp  as  the  Angler 
was  boarded.  At8.07  a.m.  tbeboat  started.  The  blood- 
pressure  and  pulse-rate  at  8.10  were  116  and  80  respec- 
tively and  at  8.18,  125  and  88.  The  boat  had  rocked 
rather  freely  at  the  pier  but  was  fairly  steady  after  the 
Btart  At  8.58  an  Ewald  breakfast  was  given.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  everything  looked  merry  in  the  bright 
Btinlight.  At  9.08  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse-ratfl  were 
115  and  72  respectively.  At  9.58  the  stomach  contents 
were  removed  and  the  stomach  irrigated.  The  amount  of 
chyme  recovered  was  5"  with  nothing  abnormal  macro- 
Bcopically.  At  10.44  the  subject  received,  per  og,  extract 
of  nmdic  and  intermediate  mucous  membrane  each  por- 
tion representing  J  of  the  yield  of  four  stomachs.  The 
bulk  of^the  extract  was  f^v.  At  11  the  boat  was  rolling 
a  little  and  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  were  110  and 
72  respectively.  At  11.19  an  Ewald  test  meal  was  given. 
At  tluB  time  tlie  boat  was  lying  at  anchor  and  rolling  with 
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sickening  eSect.  At  11.20  the  etomach  oontents  were 
lemoved.  The  chyme,  which  wae  I  iii  in  amount,  con- 
tained nothing  abnormal  macroscopically.  At  12.46  the 
blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  were  116  and  68  respectively. 
The  subject  experienced  no  marked  disagreeable  effects 
from  the  trip.  After  going  home  he  had  several  loose 
movements  from  the  bowels. 

AnalrBia  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  20th  on  board  the  ATigler  from 
subject  "S."  Ingested  at  8.5S  a.m.  an  Ewold  breakfast. 
Withdrawn  at  9. 68.  Chyme  amount  J  ii.  Nothing  abnormal 
macnwcopically.  Resorcin  teat  showed  the  presence  of 
free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,  88.  or  .821%  by  Amy.oaeTtrin.  trace, 
wt.  Erythrodextrin,  present. 

""'    "■  ~  '  Achrofidextrin,  present. 

Maltose ,  trace. 
Albumin,  absent. 
Peptones,  present. 
Eniymes,  normal. 
Bile,  absent. 
Mucus,  no  excess. 
Blood,  absent- 
Absorption  and  motility  tests  not  made. 
Note.  The  high  percentage  of  free  HCl  shown  above,  is  un< 
usual  for  this  snbject  and  may,  perhaps,  he  explained  by  the 
resting  state  of  the  glands  and  the  long  fast.    Ordinarily  the 
subject  eats  breakfast  at  6.30  a. m.,  whereas  In  this  test  the  first 
food  was  taken  at  8.68  a.m. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  20th  on  board  the  Angler 
from  subject  "S."  Ingested  at  11.19  a.m.  an  Ewald  meal. 
The  subject  had  received,  per  os,  at  10.44  extract  of  fnndlc 
and  intermediate  mucous  membrane,  each  part  representing 

iof  the  yield  of  4  stomachs.    Withdrawn  at  12.20  p.m. 
mount  of  chyme,  Jiii.    Nothing  abnormal  macroscopically. 
Resorcin  test  showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,   94.  or  .343%  by      Amylodextrin,  trace, 
wt  Erythrodextrin,  present 

™™  ~  ■  Achro6dextrin,  present 

Maltose,  present 
Albumin,  absent 
Peptones,  present 
Elnzymea.  normal. 
Bile,  absent 
Mucus,  no  excess. 
Blood,  absent 
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bat  reacted  posidvelr  In  1  hour  and  46  minutes.  The  high  per- 
centase  of  free  HCl  Beems  to  have  been  due  in  part  to  ttie 
effect  of  tbe  gastric  extracts. 


The  teets  made  on  subject  "B"  November  20th,  on 
ooard  the  Angler,  were  as  follows:  The  subject  was  de- 
tained uoezpectedlf  tind  bad  to  run  660  yards  at  a  good 
pace,  BO  as  not  to  mise  the  boat.  After  going  on  board  he 
experienced  some  tightneee  in  the  chest  as  i!  smoke  were 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  preventing  the  free  ingress  of  air. 
At  times  he  coughed  like  an  asthmatic.  Undonbtedly 
the  subject's  eymptoms  were  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
muscles.  A  moment  after  entering  the  cabin  the  subject 
began  to  perspire  but  the  tightness  in  the  chest  still  per- 
sisted. At  this  time  the  subject's  ai^r  was  aroused  by 
tlie  obstinacy  of  a  disagreeable  individual  who  would  not 
move  his  chair  s  couple  of  inches,  so  as  to  afford  room  (or 
the  blood-pressures  to  be  taken  with  comfort  to  all  con- 
cerned. Words  were  exchanged  and  for  a  moment  it 
looked  as  tiiough  tiie  members  of  the  party  might  have  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  disagreeable  individual  and 
his  fiienda.  Good  sense  and  sober  jud^ent  prevailed 
however,  which  was  a  good  thing  for  Uie  instruments  and 
perhaps  for  a  certain  burly  bully.  The  blood-pressures 
which  were  observed  all  tiirougb  the  period  of  possible 
impending  struggle,  i.e.,  from  S.IQto  8.20  were  155,  150, 
150,  140,  140,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of  104, 100, 
104,  100,  100.  At8.80the8ubjectfeltwellandwasperspir- 
ing  slightly.  The  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  were  180 
and  100  respectively.  At  this  period  the  subject  felt  a 
slight  ache  and  sense  of  fulness  in  tbe  head.  There  were 
^so  some  eroctationa.  The  boat  was  rocking  slightly,  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  tobacco-smoke.  From  9. 13  to 
9.22theblood-pressureBwerel85, 180,  125,  115,  120,  120, 
115,  120,  116,  and  115,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates 
of  96,  96,  100,  100,  96,  96,  92,  92,  92,  and  96. 

At  9. 84  the  blood-pressure  and  pulse-rate  were  116  and 
96  respectively.  At  this  period  the  subject  had  a  slight 
headache,  and  his  face  was  flushed  and  hot.  Air  blew  into 
the  room  fresh  and  cool  from  an  open  door.  At  8.48  the 
boat  was  rolling  and  pitching  to  some  extent.  The  subject 
had  a  slight  occipit^  headache  on  the  right  side,  extend- 
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ing  to  the  ear.  The  face  was  still  flushed  and  warm.  At 
9.58  tha  akin  was  moist  from  perspiration,  and  the  subject 
felt  a  little  sick  with  a  slight  "lump-sensation"  in  the 
stomach.  At  10.87  atropin  sulphate,  gr  1/60,  was  given 
hypodermically.  At  10.55  the  face  was  flushed,  and  the 
head  felt  heavy.  At  1 1  the  boat  was  still  rolling  somewhat. 
The  subject  eitperienced  fulness  in  the  head,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  sleep.  The  face  was  still  flushed.  From 
11.08  to  11.15  the  blood-pressuras  were  120,  126,  135, 
125,with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of  88,  92,  92,  92.  At 
this  period  the  boat  lay  at  anchor,  and  rolled  with  sick- 
ening effect.  The  subject's  mouth  was  diy  from  the  atro- 
pin. The  rolling  of  tiie  boat  caused  a  little  distress  in 
the  head.  At  11.40  the  stomach  contents  were  removed. 
The  chyme,  which  amounted  to  ^iif  >  contained  much  mu- 
cus, a  few  old  blood-stained  scales  and,  toward  the  end, 
a  very  small  amount  of  gross  fat  with  a  little  fresh  blood. 
After  removal  of  its  contents  the  stomach  was  irrigated. 
At  11.57  the  subject  was  given,  ^>erod,  extract  of  fundic 
and  intermediate  mucous  membrane  of  each  an  amount 
equivalent  to  J  of  the  yield  of  4  stomachs.  At  12.05 
p.m.  there  was  a  slight  pain  in  the  right  epigastric 
region.  At  12.28  flatus  was  passed,  and  there  was  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  left  iliac  fossa.  The  subject  felt  well 
except  for  those  pains  low  down  in  the  abdomen.  At 
12.82,  an  Ewald  test  meal  was  given.  The  usual  sour 
taste  which  so  often  follows  the  administration  of  atropin 
was  experienced  as  the  subject  ate  fais  test  meal.  At 
12.88  there  was  a  cool  pleasfuit  sensation  in  the  stomach. 
There  were  no  unpleasant  symptonu  of  any  kind,  but  the 
face  was  slightly  flushed.  At  12.48  there  were  intermit- 
tent sharp  colidiy  pains  in  the  lower  abdomen.  From 
12.52  to  12.55  the  blood-pressures  were  125,  180,  180, 
180,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of  76,  80,  80,  80. 
At  1.80  the  stomach  contents  were  removed.  Owing  to 
persistent  gagging,  it  was  unusually  hard  to  introduce  the 
stomach-tube.  The  chyme,  which  amounted  to  |iii,  con- 
tained a  moderate  amount  of  mucus,  and  a  few  old  blood- 
stained scales,  but  no  free  blood.  At  1.50  the  blood- 
pressures  were  185,  185,  180,  185,  witii  corresponding 
pulse-rates  of  68,  72,  72,  72.  At  2.06,  the  subject  felt 
well  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  dinner,  which  was  followed  by 
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a  lar^  loose  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Evidently  the 
atropiD  and  perhaps  the  gastric  extmcts  stimulated  gastro- 
intestinal motility,  for  Uie  other  subjects  were  somewhat 
similarly  affected,  especially  subject  "S." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  atropin  in  the  dose  given 
bad  no  effect  in  releasing  the  heart  from  vagus  control  in 
this  subject  as  in  the  others.  This  fact  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed  in  subject  "B"  in  whom  atropin  in  fair 
dosage  generally  tends  to  slow  the  pulse-rate  it  anything. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  20th  on  board  the  AngUr  from 
subject  "B."  Inseated  at  6  a,m.  2  soft-boiled  eesa  with 
4  oz.  of  butter ;  2  cupa  of  weak  tea,  witb  milk  and  sosar, 
and  6  oz.  of  bread  with  2  oe.  of  batter.  Withdrawn  at  H.40 
a.in.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jii{.  Hacroscopically  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  mucus  with  a  few  old  blood-stained 
scales,  a  trace  of  free  fat  and  a  small  amount  of  freah 
blood.    Relorcin  test  showed  the  absence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,   44,  or  .160%  by  Maltose,  trace. 

wt.  Albumin,  present 

Free  HCl, .  Peptones,  present 

Comb'd  HCl,   26,  or  .096%  by  Peptonizing  enzymes  (pepsin), 

wt  diminished  or  absent 
Tot  HCl,  26,  or  ,096%  by  wt  Peptonizine    Eymogens   (pep- 
Acid  salts,  .  sino^n),  present 

Lactic,  trace.  Cosgulating  enzymes  (cl^mo 

Starch,  absent  sin),  present 

Amylodextrin,  absent  Bile,  absent 

Erythrodextrin,  absent  Mucus,  some  excess. 

Achro5dextrin,  absent  Blood,  present 

Note.  The  old  blood-stained  scales  so  often  alluded  to  repre- 
sent epithelium  and  exudate  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
Evidently  subject  "B"  suffered  from  a  mild  grade  of  chronic 
gastritis. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  20, 1910,  on  board  the  AngUr 
from  subject  "B."  Ingested  at  12.32  p.m.  an  Ewald  meal. 
Atropin  sulphate,  gr  1,50,  had  been  given  hypodermatically 
at  10.37  a.m.  and  gastric  extract,  fundic  and  intermediate. 


Jiil.  HacrostMpically  there  was  a  moderate  amount  of 
mncuB  and  a  few  old  blood-stained  scales.  Resorcin  test 
showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,  .68.  or  .211%  by      Comb'd  HCl,   22,  or  .080%  by 

Free  HCl,  86,or  .131%  by  wt      Tot'nCl,  68.  or. 211%  by  wt 
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Acid  salts,  none.  Albumin,  absent. 

Lactic  acid,  absent  Peptones,  present. 

Starch,  absent  Enzymes,  nonnal. 

Amylodextrin,  absent  Bile,  absent 

Enrthrodextrin,  present  Hncas,  moderate  amount 

Maltose,  trace.  Blood,  absent 

The  K  I  absorption  test  showed  the  presence  of  iodin  in  the 
saliva  in  12  minutes.  The  salol  test  reacted  positively  in  1 
hour  and  8  minutes. 

Note.  The  high  percentage  of  free  HCl  shown  in  the  above 
analysis  is  nniqne  for  this  subject  In  all  analyses  following 
Ewald  test  meals  given  this  subject,  even  in  the  reetins  state 
upon  shore,  free  HCl  was  very  low  or  absent  It  seems,  there- 
fore, justifiable  to  attribute,  in  part  at  least  the  enhanced  pro- 
duction of  free  HCl  in  this  and  the  other  cases  of  this  day's 
tests  to  the  effects  of  the  gastric  extracts. 

On  November  24tih  another  trip  lasting  &bout  eight 
hours  was  made  on  the  Angler.  The  same  subjects,  viz., 
"B,"  " C, "  and  "S,"  were  used  ae  iti  the  preceding  tests. 
The  details  of  the  teste  made  on  subject "  B"  are  as  follows : 
At  5.60  a.m.  breakfast  was  fxiken,  consiatingof  several  slices 
of  toast  representing  about  |vi  of  bread,  with  ^ii  of  butter 
and  2  cu^  of  tea,  to  which  were  added  milk  and  sugar. 
At  8.02  uie  blood-pressure  was  185  and  the  pulse-iate  84. 
At  this  time  the  boat  was  still  at  the  pier,  but  was  rock- 
ing very  much  from  the  wash  of  passing  ciaft.  The  sub- 
ject had  arisen  early,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the 
iMat,  so  that  there  was  no  hurry  or  rush  as  on  the  previous 
day.  When  the  blood-pressure  above  recorded  was  taken, 
he  was  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  a  cool  atmosphere. 
At  8. 16  the  boat  started.  The  weather  was  fair  and  cool, 
bnt  the  skies  were  overcast.  The  boat  rolled  and  pitched 
somewhat.  At  8.80  the  subject's  face  was  flushed  and 
hot,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  pieesure  across  the  abdomen, 
about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  The  cabin  was  filled 
with  tobacco- smoke,  the  air  being  anything  but  fresh. 
At  8.40  the  blood-pressures  were  180,  180,  185,  185,  with 
corresponding  pulse-rates  of  72,  76,  76,  76.  At  8.48  the 
snbject  had  slight  headache  with  flushed  face.  At  8.59 
there  was  still  some  slight  headache,  and  a  little  nausea. 
The  odour  of  tobacco-smoke  was  distinctly  unpleasant. 
The  gloom  of  the  day  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  everything. 
The  subject  felt  warm.     At  this  period  the  boat  was  roU- 
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ing  conaideiably,  and  the  sound  of  the  engines  reverberated 
throng^  the  heed  in  a  distreasing  manner.  At  9. 12  the 
blood-preesurefl  ware  125,  126,  126,  180  with  cx>rreepond- 
ing  pulse-rates  of  76,  76,  80,  80.  At  this  period  there 
was  dizziness  and  heaviness  in  the  head  with  some  head- 
ache, "lump-sensation"  and  a  distinct  tendency  to  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach.  At  9.29  an  Ewald  test  meal  was 
given.  The  stomach  had  not  been  irrigated  before  this 
meal.  The  boat  at  this  time  was  rolling  considerably, 
and  the  subject  felt  some  headache  and  dolor  cerebri.  At 
9.84  the  boat  was  still  rolling  somewhat,  and  the  subject 
felt  "sick  in  the  head"  with  pain  in  the  occipital  region, 
and  heaviness  about  the  eyes.  The  sense  of  tension  in 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  persisted.  At  9.88  the  boat 
was  rolling  and  pitching  badly.  At  10. 14  the  subject  felt 
heavy,  and  there  was  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach 
accompanied  by  eructations.  At  10.80,  the  boat  was  etill 
rolling  and  pitching.  The  subject  felt  heavy,  and  sli^tly 
sick.  There  was  a  distinct  "lump-sensation"  in  the 
stomach.  At  10.29  the  gastric  contents  were  removed  and 
the  stomach  irrigated.  The  chyme  amounted  to  ^v  and 
contained  much  mucus  and  a  few  old  blood-stained  scales. 
These  latter  were  much  less  than  after  previous  breakfasts 
in  which  eggs  had  been  taken. 

At  10.46  the  boat  lay  atanchor,  but  it  rolled  constantly 
with  sickening  effect.  At  11.02  atropin  sulphate,  gr  1/60 
was  given  hypodermically.  At  this  time  the  subject  felt 
somewhat  distressed  from  the  constant  rolling.  At  11.12 
the  subject  received,  per  os,  pyloric  extract  representing  | 
of  the  yield  of  four  stomachs.  The  bulk  of  the  extract 
was  f^iv.  At  11.80  the  blood-pressures  were  126,  126, 
180,  180,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of  76,  76,  72, 
72.  The  boat  was  still  rolling  and  the  subject  had  a  Bli^t 
headache.  The  mouth  was  dry  from  the  atropin.  Tbe 
odour  of  tobacco-smoke  seemed  somewhat  changed,  al- 
thou^  not  as  unpleasant  as  usual.  The  stomach  mani- 
fested no  disagreeable  symptoms.  At  11.40  the  mouth 
was  very  dry  and  the  subject  felt  ranch  better  and  stronger. 
At  U.oB  an  Ewald  meal  was  ^ven.  No  sour  taste  was  ex- 
perienced as  on  previous  occasions  after  atropin.  At  11.67 
strychnin  sulphate,  gr  1/80,  was  given  hypodennically. 
The  subject  felt  well  in  every  way,  and  experienced  a  nice 
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cool  sensation  in  the  stomach.  He  noticed,  however,  that 
when  he  attempted  to  walk  he  was  unable  to  balance  vei^ 
well,  although  the  tossing  about  did  not  cause  much  dixzi- 
nesa  or  distress.  Similar  incoordination  following  the 
nse  of  atropin  at  sea  was  frequently  observed  in  "B"  and 
other  subjecte.  At  12. 10  the  subject  still  felt  well  in  every 
way.  There  were  some  eructations.  The  knee-jerke  were 
somewhat  active.  From  12. 16to  12.31  the  blood-preasurea 
were  180,  125, 180,  126,  120,  116, 120,  with  correeponding 
pulse-rates  of  88,  88,  88,  92,  92,  88,  92.  The  boat  was 
still  rolling  very  much,  but  the  subject  felt  well  in  every 
way.  There  were  some  eructations,  however.  At  12.48 
the  boat  was  still  rolling  verv  much  just  off  Sandy  Hook. 
The  subject's  nose  and  mouliiwere  very  dry,  but  otherwise 
he  felt  quite  well.  At  12.58  the  stomach  contente  were 
removed.  The  amount  of  chyme  recovered  was  §bs.  It 
contained  nothing  abnormal  macroscopically.  At  1.10 
the  blood-pressures  were  180,  180,  186,  180  with  corre- 
sponding  pulse-rates  of  80,  84,  80,  80.  At  this  time  the 
boat  was  rolling  considerably.  The  air  was  <^illy,  hut 
the  subject  experienced  no  effect  beyond  dryness  of  the 
mont^  and  nose,  and  a  alight,  not  unpleasant  sense  of 
lightness  in  the  head. 

Analysii  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  24th  on  board  the  Angl»  from 
subject  "B."  In^Bted  at  9.29  a.in.  an  Ewald  teat  meal. 
"The  stomach  had  not  been  irrigated  and  the  subject  had 
taken  breakfast  at  E.60a.m.,  consiatinv  of  toaat,  eijuivalent 
to  Jvi  of  bread  with  2  oz.  of  butter  and  two  cups  of  tea 
with  milk  and  sugar.  Removed  at  10.29.  Amount  of  chyme. 
Jr.  Macroscopically  there  waa  much  tenacious  mucns  and 
a  few  old  blood-stained  scales.  Resorcin  test  showed  the 
presence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,  42,  or  .163%  by  Amylodextrin,  absent, 
wt  Eiythrodextrin,  trace. 

""'    "  ~  .        .       Achro6dextrin,  present 

Maltose,  present 
Albumin,  traca 
Peptones,  present 
Enzymes,  normaL 
Bile,  aboent 

Mucus,  excessive  amount 
Blood,  absent 

NoU.  The  products  of  digestion  left  over  in  the  atomach 
from  the  breakfast  at  5.60,  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
fair  gaatric  secretion  represented  in  the  analysis  above.    In 
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aimitar  test  meals  tried  at  variooB  timea  upon  the  subject,  mi  a 
fasting  stomach  or  after  irrisatlon  the  tests  always  showed 
diminished  or  absent  free  HCl.  Absorption  and  motility  tests 
not  made. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  24th  on  board  the  Angler 
Aromsahjeet  "B."  Ingested  at  11. HI  a. m.  an  Elwald  meaL 
Atrcqtin  salphate,  zr  liBO,  hod  been  given  hroodermieally  at 
11.02  a.m.  and  pyloric  extract  |  of  the  yield  of  4  stomachs, 
per  oa.  at  1L12.  At  11.67  strychnin  sulphate,  gr  1,30,  was 
given  hypodennically.  Withdrawn  at  12.68  p.m.  Amount 
of  chyme,  Jsa.  Nothing  abnormal  macroacopically.  Re- 
Borcin  test  sfaowed  a  veiy  feeble  reaction  for  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,   80,  or  .100%  by     AchroAdextrin,  present 

wt  Maltose,  present 

Free  HCl,  10.  or  .036%  by  wt      Albumin,  trace. 
Comb'd  HCl.    10.  or  .036%  bv      Peptones,  absent 

Peptonizing  ensymea  (pepsin), 

absent 
Peptonizing   lymogens  (pcv 
ainogen)  present 
Lactic  acid,  absent  Coagulating  enzymes,  normaL 

Starcb.  absent  Bile,  absent 

Amylodextrin,  absent  Mucus,  moderate  amoont 

Erythrodextrin,  trace.  Blood,  absent 

The  K  I  absorption  test  showed  the  presence  of  iodin  in 
the  saliva  in  11  minutes.  The  aalol  teat  showed  a  positive  re- 
action In  1  hour  and  42  minutes. 

The  low  percentage  of  free  HCl  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
due  in  part  to  fatigue  of  the  gastric  glands  following  the 

EreviouB  meal.  Absorption  and  motility  were  evidently  favoured 
y  the  pyloric  extract  as  well  aa  by  the  atropin  and  strych- 
nin. Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  chyme  the  quantitative 
analysis  involved  some  difficulty,  but  the  figures  given  are  fairly 
reliable,  eapecially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  result 
of  the  resorcin  test 

The  details  of  the  teste  made  November  24th  on  sub- 
ject "G"  were  as  follows:  At  7  a.m.  the  subject  took 
a  cnp  of  sweetened  lemonade.  At  8  homatropin  was 
instilled  into  the  right  eye.  At  8.05  on  board  the  Angler, 
which  was  still  beeide  the  pier,  the  blood-presBurea  were 
146,  140,  140,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of  100,  104, 
104.  The  boat  was  much  disturbed  by  the  wash  from 
passing  craft.  At  8. 15  the  boat  started.  At  8. 28  the  sub- 
ject drank  ^viii  of  water.  At  8.88  tui  Ewald  meal  was 
giren,  but  with  only  5ii  of  water,  as  the  sabject  had  had 
fviii  of  water  at  8.28.  At  8.44  the  blood-pressures  were 
180,  180,  185,  140,  140,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates 
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of  96,  96,  06,  96,  and  100.  The  elight  rise  in  the  last  two 
pFessures  may  have  been  due  to  a  aoolding  given  the  sub- 
ject for  taking  water  without  permission  and  for  failing 
to  report  having  taken  it.  At  8.&S  the  retinal  arteriea 
were  moderately  constricted,  the  veins  being  somewhat 
larger.  At  this  time  the  subject  felt  a  heaviness  in  the 
head,  due  to  the  rolling  and  pitching  which  had  been  con- 
siderable. At  9.16  the  blood-pressures  wore  145,  140, 
140,  with  ooTTesponding  pulse-iates  of  100,  100,  96.  At 
9.88  the  stomach  contents  were  removed.  The  ch3nne 
amounted  to  |iii,  and  was  of  a  dark  brown  (chocolate) 
colour,  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  gross  fat  floating  on 
the  surface.  This  was  the  result  of  <^ocolate-vanilla  ice- 
cream taken  at  10  p.m.,  on  the  preceding  evening.  At 
9.57  atropin  sulphate,  gr  1/50,  was  given  hypodermically. 
At  9.68  the  subject  wa£  feeling  badly,  and  had  a  fronbil 
headache.  There  was  no  "lump-sensation"  present.  At 
10  the  blood-pressures  were  140,  140,  140,  140,  with 
corresponding  pulae-rates  of  88,  88, 92,  92.  At  10. 15  the 
subject  received,  per  os,  extract  of  the  fundic  mucous 
membrane,  equivalent  to  ^  of  the  yield  of  4  stomachs  and 
a  similar  amount  of  pyloric  extract.  The  bulk  of  the  ex- 
tract, in  a  watery  diluent,  was  flv.  At  10.26  the  retinal 
arteries  were  somewhat  larger  than  they  had  been  in  the 
previous  observation. 

The  veins  were  relatively  somewhat  smaller,  but  were 
still  a  trifle  larger  than  the  arteries.  At  10.60  stiychnia 
sulphate,  gr  1/80,  was  given  hypodermically.  At  10.66  an 
Ewald  meiil  was  given.  At  10.51  the  knee-jerks  were  ab- 
sent even  with  Jendtassik's  reinforcement.  At  11.06  the 
subject  felt  "bad  in  the  head."  There  was  frontal  head- 
ache, as  if  a  tight  band  were  tied  about  the  head.  The 
stomach  felt  very  well.  There  was  no  "lump-sensation" 
and  no  eructations.  At  this  period  there  was  no  nystag- 
mus. At  11.S8  the  blood-preaeure  was  145,  andthepiJse- 
rate  100.  The  knee-jerks  were  still  absent,  even  with 
reinforcement.  At  11.55  the  stomach  contents  were  re- 
moved. The  chyme  was  |v  in  amount  and  was  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour.  There  was  no  evidence  of  gross  blood. 
At  12,10  p.m.  the  knee-jerks  were  still  absent,  even  with 
reinforcement.  At  12,28  the  blood-pressures  were  140, 
145,  145,  145,  with  corresponding  pulse-iates  of  84,  92, 
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92,  92.  The  boat  at  this  time  was  rolling  considerably. 
At  1.18  the  blood-preBHiires  were  140, 145,  145,  146,  with 
corresponding  pulee-mtes  of  84,  84,  84,  88.  At  1.80 
tiiere  was  a  Bour  taste  in  the  month,  due  probably  to  the 
atropin.  About  this  time  it  was  suggested  that  the  party 
retire  to  the  dining-room,  but  the  subject  had  no  desire  for 
food.  At  2. 15  he  ate  a  fairly  large  dinner,  consisting  of 
cl&m  chowder,  turkey  with  dressing,  a  cup  of  coffee,  plum- 
pudding,  and  mince-pie.  This  dinner  was  taken,  al- 
though tiie  subject  knew  from  previous  experience,  that 
it  would  sickennim.  At  8.20 he  was  compelled  to  empty 
the  stomach,  which  he  did  in  his  accustomed  way  by  tick- 
ling the  pharynx  with  his  forefinger.  At  8.80  the  knee- 
jerks  were  not  only  present  without  reinforcement,  but 
were  somewhat  exaggerated.  From  8  it  was  evident 
that  the  subject  was  beginning  t<)  have  one  of  the  typical 
gastric  crises  of  tabetic  origia  of  which  he  was  a  victim. 

Aoalysls  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  24th  on  board  the  Angler  from 
subject  "C."  Invested  at  aSS  a.m.  an  Ewald  meal.  The 
subject  had  taken  one  cup  of  sweetened  lemonade  at  7 
a.m.  Witbdi^wn  at  9.3S.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiii.  On 
macroscopic  examination  the  chyme  was  found  to  be  dark 
brown  in  colour  with  about  half  ftn  ounce  of  free  fat  floatine 
on  the  surface.  Reeorcin  test  showed  the  presence  of  free 
HCl. 
Tot  acidity,  68.  or  .248%  by  Amylodextrin.  absent 
wt  Erythrodextrin,  trace. 

Free  HCL  44,  or  .160%  by  wt      Achroodextrin,  present 
Comb'd  HCl,    14,  or  .061%  by      Maltose,  present 
wt  Albumin,  absent 

Peptones,  present 
Enzymes,  normal. 
Bile,  absent 

Mucus,  moderate  amount 
Blood,  absent 

Note.  The  stomach  evidently  contained  normal  gastric  Juice 
at  the  beginnine:  of  the  meal,  and  the  products  of  digestion 
acted  as  gastric  secretogo^es  since  the  percentage  of  free 
|1C1  shown  in  the  analysis  is  very  unusual  for  this  subject  after 
similar  test  meals.  The  marked  stasis  of  food  taken  on  the 
previous  evening  is  noteworthy  as  a  precursor  of  the  Ksstric 
crisis  which  was  evidently  hurried  on  by  the  stropin  and 
strychnin  and  perhaps  by  the  gastric  extracts  for  which  the 
inibject  has  a  positive  dislike.  The  enhanced  secretion  of  free 
HCl  may  have  been  due  to  the  early  mild  irritation  of  the 
B;«di}l.la^  C90tnB  incidental  to  the  approach  of  a  faatric  crisis. 
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Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  24th  on  board  the  AngUr  from 
subject  "C."  Iwfested  at  10.56  a.m.  an  Bwald  meal. 
Atropin  sulphate,  gr  l.'SO,  had  been  ^ven  hypodermically 
at  9.57  and  strychnin  sulphate,  gr  1;30,  at  10.50,  also  hypo- 
dermically. The  subject  also  had  received,  oar  oa,  at  10. 16 
fundic  extract  equivalent  to  1  of  the  yield  of  4  stomachs  and 
a  similar  amount  of  pyloric  extract  The  bulk  of  the  ex- 
tracts with  their  watery  diluent  was  Jt.  Withdrawn  at , 
11.56.  Amount  of  chyme,  IvBS.  On  macroscopic  examina- 
tion the  chyme  was  of  yellowish  colour  with  no  evidenc«  of 
blood.  Resoicin  test  showed  a  very  feeble  reaction  for 
free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity.   26,  or  .096%  by      Maltose,  present 
wt  Albumin,  trace. 

Free  HCl.  10,  or. 036%  by  wL      Peptones,  faint  trace. 

Comb'd  HCl,    12.  or  .044%  by      Pepttuiizins  enzymes,  absent 
wt  Peptonizing  zymosrena.  dimin- 

Tot  HCl,  22.  or  .080%  by  wt  ished. 

Acid  salts,  4,  or  .014%  by  wt      Coagulatiner  enzymes,  absent 

Lactic  acid,  trace.  Coasulating  zymo^ns,    pres- 

Stareh,  absent  ent 

Amylodextrin,  trace.  Bile,  absent 

Erythrodextrin,  present  HucuB,  moderate  amount 

AchiotklextriD,  present  Blood,  absent 

The  K  I  absorption  test  reacted  in  12  miDutes.  The 
ealol  motility  test  reacted  in  1  hour  and  5  minntes. 

The  inefficiency  of  fundic  and  pyloric  extract  to  indace 
secretion  of  a  normal  gastric  juice  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
absorption  and  motility  were  enhanced  is  noteworthy. 
The  absence  of  symptome  referable  to  the  stomach  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Uie  atropin,  although  this  latter  drug  is 
quite  inefficient  in  combating  the  distress  referred  to  the 
stomach  in  gastric  crises.  The  absence  of  skipped  beats 
in  the  pulse  during  the  forenoon  and  their  reappearance 
on  the  approach  of  the  gastric  crisis  is  also  noteworthy. 
Whether  the  present  test  made  on  this  particular  subject 
is  a  fair  one  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cornbinations  of 
pyloric  and  fundic  extract  is  an  open  c|uestion.  The  failure 
of  gastric  secretion  can  hardly  l)e  attributed  to  pronounced 
medullary  irritation  from  the  oncoming  gastric  crisis, 
'  because  in' that  case  we  might  expect  marked  gastric  stasis 
and  failure  of  absorption  from  the  same  cause,  whereas 
the  gastric  motility  and  absorption  were  distinctly  en- 
hanced after  strychnin  and  atropin,  etc.  The  failure  of 
normal  gastric  secretion  might  possibly  be  attributed  to 
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htigne  of  tbe  gastric  glands,  bat  in  &  previooB  iest  where 
intennediate  extract  waaased,  no  eiichfati^e  effect*  were 
manifested.  The  fact  that  in  subject  "B"  the  gastric 
secr^ion  was  deficient,  throws  no  light  on  the  sabject, 
since  in  his  case  only  pyloric  extract  was  used. 

In  subject  "8"  to  whom  intermediate  extract  was 

f;iTen  the  gastric  juiSe  secreted  was  normal  or  enhanced 
or  this  subject.  It  remains  therefore  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  failure  of  gastric  secretion  in  the  case  of  "B" 
and  "C"  was  doe  to  migue  or  other  cause,  or  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  fundic  and  pyloric  extracts  to  stimulate  the 
gastric  glands  to  activity.  Pending  further  investigation, 
tbe  latter  view  seema  tbe  more  pro&ble. 

The  details  of  the  tests  made  November  24th  npoQ 
subject  "S"  are  as  follows:  At  S.lOa.m.  on  board  the 
Angler  which,  though  still  at  the  pier,  was  rocking  very 
much  in  tlie  wash  of  passing  crarb,  the  blood-pressurea 
were  ISO,  185,  180,  ISO,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates 
of  72,  68,  76,  68.  At  8.15  the  boat  started  and  at  8.20 
the  fasting  stomach  was  irrigated.  At  8.29  an  Ewald 
breakfast  was  given.  The  boat  at  this  period  was  rolling 
and  pitching  somewhat.  At  8.48  the  blood-pressureB  were 
126, 126,  126,  126,  126,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of 
76,  76,  76,  68,  64.  At  9. 20  the  blood-pressures  were  125, 
115, 115,  115,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of  68,  64,  68, 
68.  At  9.29  the  stomach  contents  were  removed.  The 
chyme  was  3iii  in  amount,  and  was  thin  in  consistency  and 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  At  9.58  atropin  sulphate,  gr  1/60, 
was  given  hypodennically.  At  10  the  subject  felt  ve^ 
well.  At  10.06  the  blood-pressures  were  126,  126,  125, 
126,  with  corresponding  pulse-rates  of  56,  60, 60,  66.  The 
boat  was  still  rolling  a  good  deal.  At  10.08  the  subject 
received, per  os,  "intermediate  extract"  equivalent  to  J  of 
the  yield  of  4  stomachs  and  a  similar  amount  of  fundic 
extract.  The  extracte  with  their  watery  diluentamounted 
to  fjv.  At  10.45  an  Ewald  meal  was  given,  and  at  10.67 
stiychn in  sulphate,  gr  1/80,  was  given  hypodennically.  At 
11.06  the  subject  felt  a  band  eensation  around  the  head. 
At  11.17  there  was  slight  dizziness,  although  the  stomach 
felt  very  well.  There  was  no  nystagmus  visible  to  tbe 
naked  eye.  At  11.40  the  blood-pressures  were  126,  120, 
120,  1 15  with  corresponding  pulse-ratea  of  80,  80,  84,  80, 
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The  mcroaaed  pulse-rate  was  evidently  the  effect  of  the 
atropin  on  the  cardiac  va^s  terminals.  At  11.46  the 
stomach  contents  were  removed.  The  chyme  amoimted  to 
liiss  and  was  of  a  yellowish  colour  with  little  or  no  mu- 
ccB.  At  12, 10  the  knee-jerks  were  active,  but  resembled 
movements  of  voluntary  extension  rather  than  the  eh&ro 
response  of  the  normal  knee-jerk.  At  12.80  the  blood- 
pressuree  were  105,  110,  110,  with  corresponding  pulse- 
rates  of  04,  68,  68.  Evidently  the  effects  of  the  atropin 
upon  the  cardiac  vagns  terminals  and  nponthevaso-motfn: 
mechanisms  had  worn  off.  At  1.20  the  blood-prcBSures 
were  106,  106,  110,  106,  106  with  correspondinK  pulse- 
rates  of  68,  60,  64,  60,  60.  At  1.24  the  subject  felt  vei7 
well.     At  1.80  there  was  no  great  desire  to  eat. 

Analyafa  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  24th  on  board  the  Anffier  from 
subject  "S."  Ingested  at  8.29  a-m.  an  Ewald  breakfasL 
The  fasting  stomach  had  been  irrigated  at  8.20  a.  m.  Re- 
moved at  9.29.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiii.  Hacroscopically 
the  chyme  was  of  yellowish  colour,  thin  in  consistency  and 
'  '     '  '  Resorcin  teat  showed  the 

Tot  acidity,   64,  or  .233%  by      Amylodextrin,  trace. 

wt.  Erythrodextrin,  present 

Achrofidextrin,  present 
Maltose,  present 
Albumin,  absent 
Peptones,  present 
Enzymes,  normal. 
Bile,  absent 
Hucns,  no  excess. 
Blood,  absent 

Absorptian  and  motility  tests  not  made. 

NoU.  The  free  HCI  content  may  here  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  activity  of  the  well-rested  gastric  glands. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  Nov.  24th  on  board  the  Angler  from 
subject  "S. "  Ingested  at  10.45  s.m.  an  Ewald  meal.  At 
9.68  the  subject  received  hypodermically  atropin  sulphate, 
^  1,60.  At  10.08  he  received,  per  os,  fundic  and  interme- 
diate gastric  extract  of  each  an  amount  equivalent  to  }  of 
the  yield  of  4  stomachs.  At  10.57  strychnin  sulphate,  gr 
1/30,  was  given  hypodermically.  Removed  at  11.46.  Amount 
of  chyme  Jiiss.  Hacroscopically  the  chyme  was  yellowish 
tn  colour  and  contained  nothing  abngriBal,  Besorcin  test 
pbpwed  the  prewoce  of  free  HCL 
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Tot  acidity,   66,  or  .204%  by      Aniylodextrin,  trace. 
wL  Erythrodextrin,  present. 

Achroodextrin,  preeenL 
Maltose,  present 
Albumin,  absent 
Peptones,  present 
Ensymes,  normal. 
Bile,  absent 
Mucna,  no  exceas. 
Blood,  absent 

The  K  I  absorption  test  reacted  in  IS  minutea.  The  aalol 
test  reacted  in  1  honr  and  20  minutes.  The  fairly  normal  gas- 
tric Juice  of  the  above  analysis  m^  fairly  be  attributed  in 
IMurt  at  leaat  to  the  effects  of  tlie  gastric  extracts,  as  the 
percentage  of  free  UCI  is  higher  than  that  obtained  in  simi- 
lar test  meals  in  the  resting  condition  on  shore.  It  was  again 
observed  that  in  subjects  "B"  and  "S"  the  bowels  moved 
rather  freely,  on  the  same  afternoon  in  the  case  of  "S,"  and 
on  the  next  morning  in  the  case  of  "B. "  The  latter  subject 
has  a  tendency  to  constipation.  Subject  "C's"  bowels  did  not 
move  that  evening  or  the  next  day,  but  be  received  morphin 
sulphate,  gr  ss.,  hypodermieally  about  6  p.m.  as  he  had  devel* 
oped  one  of  iiis  usual  attacka  of  true  gastric  crises. 

On  January  Stb  the  effect  of  h3rpnotic  suggeetion  was 
studied  in  subject  "F."  At  7  a.m.  the  subject  drank 
5iv  of  water.  At  8.07,  on  board  the  Angler,  the  ear 
drums  were  normal,  there  being  no  blood-veaaels  visible, 
At  8.16  the  blood-preesuree  were  125,  125,  and  125  with 
oorreeponding  pulee-rates  of  92,  92,  and  88.  -  At  8.20  the 
hoat  started.  On  ophtfaalmoecopic  examination  under 
homatropin,  the  retinal  arteries  were  moderately  dilated 
the  veins  being  somewhat  lai^r.  The  fundus  jerked  to* 
ward  the  left  about  every  three  seconds,  at  times  executing 
this  movement  toward  the  left  in  one  shaip  movement,  and 
at  other  times  in  a  series  of  small  jerks.  Later,  the  nystag* 
mic  movements  of  the  fundus  toward  the  left  (of  the 
patient)  were  almost  constant.  During  theseobservationa 
the  subject  eat  erect,  the  coronal  plane  of  his  body  beii^ 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  boat,  and  his  right  side 
directed  toward  the  bow.  At  this  time  the  boat  was 
rolling  moderately. 

At  8.51  the  blood-pressures  were  180,  185, 185,  and  the 
corresponding  pulse-rates  SO,  84,  and  84.  At  9.09  on 
Ewald  meal  wb«  given.  At  9. 12  the  blood-pressures  were 
185  and  186,  the  pulse-rates  being  76  and  76.     At  thig 
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time  there  was  slight  horizontal  nystagmus  of  the  fondns 
toward  the  subject's  left.  The  retinal  arteries  were  slightly 
constricted.  Both  arteries  and  veins  seemed  smaller  than 
at  the  previous  examination.  At  times  it  was  difficult  to 
see  the  fundus  properly.  The  boat  continued  to  roll  some- 
what. 

At  9.26  no  vessels  were  visible  in  tlie  ear  drama.  The 
subject  felt  well  in  every  way.  At  9.42  the  blood-press- 
iires  were  135,  IBO,  185,  the  pulse-ratee  being  80,  84  and 
SO.  At  10.09  the  retinal  arteries  were  somewhat  con- 
stricted, the  veins  appearing  large,  dark  and  full.  Occa- 
sionally there  were  nystagmic  jerks  of  the  fundus  toward 
the  enbiect's  left.  At  10. 12  the  stomach  contents  were 
removed,  and  the  stomach  irrigated.  The  amount  of 
cbyme  recovered  was  ^iv.  For  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  st«naach  content«j  the  subject  was  hypnotized,  as  his 
pharynx  could  not  tolerate  the  atomach-tube.  On  previous 
occasions  this  subject,  even  under  hypnosis  and  with  ap- 
propriate suggestions,  could  not.tolerate  the  stomach-tube. 
On  this  occaeion,  however,  it  was  suggested  to  him,  both 
before  and  during  hypnosis,  that  the  operation  would  cause 
no  discomfort  and  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  evac- 
uating and  irrigating  the  stomach.  When  the  stomach 
irrigation  had  been  completed,  the  subject  waa  allowed  to 
remain  in  hypnosis,  and  at  10.80  an  Ewald  meal  was  given 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  was  cake  and  champagne. 
During  the  meal,  and  at  frequent  intervals  afterward,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  motions  of  the  boat  would  not  cause 
seaaickness  or  the  osuai  disagreeable  phenomena.  At 
10.51  the  boat  was  rolling  considerably,  and  there  was 
marked  nystagmus  of  the  fundus  to  the  left.  To  the  naked 
eye  at  this  time  there  was  nystagmus  to  the  left,  when  the 
subject  turned  his  eyes  to  the  left,  and  to  the  right  when 
he  turned  bis  eyes  to  the  right.  In  an  observation  made 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  on  shore,  it  was  found  that  when 
the  subject  turned  his  eyes  to  the  left  the  latter  jerked 
slightly  with  the  watch,  whilst  with  the  eyes  tamed  to  the 
right  the  eyes  jerked  to  the  right  and  with  the  watch. 
At  11.08  the  retinal  arteries  were  moderately  dilated,  the 
veins  being  full  and  dark.  There  was  slight  nystagmus 
of  the  fundus  to  the  subject's  left,  but  at  times  the  oscilla- 
tions were  simply  back  and  forth  movements  of  about 
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eqoal  rate  imd  range.  At  tbie  time  the  boat  was  Tolling 
80  much  that  subject  "B"  felt  rather  dizzy  and  heavy  in 
the  head.  At  11.22  the  retinal  arteries  were  constricted, 
the  veins  being  dark  and  full.  There  was  horizontal  nye- 
tagmoB  of  the  mndus  to  the  left.  The  boat,  lying  at  an- 
chor, was  rolling  with  sickening  effect.  At  11.86  the 
stomach  was  evacuated  and  irrigated.  The  amount  of 
chyme  recovered  was  ^ivss.  At  1.05  p.m.  the  retinal 
arteries  were  constricted.  The  retina  looked  pale,  and 
there  was  nystagmus  of  the  fundus  to  the  subject's 
left.  At  this  time  the  eubject  felt  very  dizzy.  In  fact  he 
was  dizzier  and  sicker  under  hypnosis  than  in  the  ordinary 
waking  state.  After  irrigation  of  his  stomach  he  slept 
considerably  and  could  not  be  kept  from  lying  down.  At 
1.09  the  blood-preesuree  were  125,  125,  the  pulse-rates  be-  . 
ing  68  and  68.  The  boat  still  continued  to  rock,  and  the 
subject  felt  dizzy  and  heavy.  At  1.25  there  was  experi- 
enced heaviness  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  the  sub- 
ject felt  hungry,  sleepy,  and  tired.  No  vessels  were  visi- 
ble in  the  membrana  tympani.  At  2  the  subject,  on 
being  taken  out  of  hypnosis,  complained  of  hunger,  but 
on  being  taken  to  the  dining-room,  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  food  soon  satisfied  his  appetite. 

During  hjrpnoeis,  on  attempting  to  walk,  the  subject 
almost  fell  down  the  companion-way.  It  seemed  that  hts 
powers  of  equilibration  had   become  considerably  disor- 


AnalysiaofBpecimen  taken  from  subject  "F,"  Jan.  8th,  onboard 
Uie  Angler.  In^sted  at  9.09  am.  an  Ewald  breakfast. 
Removed  at  10. 12.  Amount  of  chyme,  Jivsa.  Hacroscopi- 
cally  the  chyme  was  normal  in  appearance.  Reaction  (lit- 
mus) acid    Resorcin  test  showed  die  presence  of  free  UCL 


Tot  acidity,   94.  or  .Ma%  by 

Amylodextrin,  present 

wt 

Free  HCl.  80,  or. 292%  bywt 

Comb'd  HCl,    12.  or  .043%  by 

Maltose,  present 

wt 

Albumin,  absent 

Tot  HCl.  92.  or  .386%  by  wt 
Acid  aalta,  2,  or  .007%  by  wt 

Peptones,  present 

Enzymes,  normal. 

Bile,  absent 

Lactic  acid,  trace. 

Starch,  absent 

Blood,  absent. 

Absorption  and  motility  tests  not  made. 
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Aila])rsU  of  ^wclmeii  taken  from  subject  "f,"J«i.  Sdi,  ofi 
board  the  Atigler.  Insrested  at  10.30  a.m.  an  Ewald  meaL 
Removed  at  11.35.  Amount  of  chyme,  Sivss.  Hacroscopi- 
cally  the  chyme  was  normal  in  appearance.  Durinsr  the 
period  that  tiie  meal  was  retained,  the  subject  was  in  wak- 
ing hypnosis  and  under  the  suggeation  that  the  movements 
of  the  boat  would  not  cause  seasickness  or  the  usual  diges- 
tive disturbances.  Reaction  (litmus),  acid.  Resorcin  test 
showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 
Tot  acidity,  66,  or  .240%  by     Amylodextrin,  present. 

wt  Erythrodextrin,  present 

Free  HCl,  48.  or  .175%  by  wt      Achroodextrin,  present 
Comb'd  HCl,    16,  or  .068%  by      Maltose,  present 

wt  Albumin,   faint  trace. 

Tot  HCl,  64,  or  .233%  by  wt  Peptones,  present 
Acid  salts,  2,  or  .007%  by  wt  Enzymes,  normal. 
Bile,  absent 

Mucus,  moderate  amount 
Blood,  absent 


The  details  of  the  teeta  made  on  subject  "S"  aboard 
the  Angler,  January  Sth,  were  as  follows:  At  6  a.m.  the 
Bubject  had  breakfaet,  consisting  of  breadand  batter,  with 
milk  and  coSoe,  "half  and  half,"  sweetened  with  sugar. 
At  8.08  a,m,  the  ear  druma  were  normal,  no  blood-vessels 
being  visible.  The  blood-pressares  were  180  and  180,  the 
pulse-mte«  being  76  and  73.  At  8.20  the  boat  started. 
At  9  the  stomach-tube  waa  iotroduced,  but  nothing  was 
recovered.  At  9.S8  an  Ewald  meal  was  given.  At  10.88 
the  Btomach  contents  were  removed,  and  the  stomach  irri- 
^ted.  Theamountof  ehymerecoveredwas  ^iii.  During 
xbe  period  that  the  meal  was  retained,  the  boat  rolled 
moderately.  At  10.48  the  blood-preseures  were  180,  180, 
the  pulse-rates  being  68  and  72.  At  this  time  the  boat 
waa  rolling  considerably,  bnt  the  naked  eye  could  discover 
no  trace  of  nystagmus.  At  10.65  the  boat  was  still  rolling 
badly,  and  when  the  subject  turned  his  eyes  to  the  right 
or  left,  a  trace  of  horizontal  nystagmus  wae  visible.  At 
11,07  the  blood-pressurea  were  126,  125,  the  pulse-rate 
being  68  and  72.  At  this  time  the  boat  was  rolling  and 
pitching  considerably.  At  11.08  the  subject  was  given, 
per  OS,  pyloric  extract  equivalent  to  the  yield  of  11  stom- 
achs.    This  extract  had  been  made  on  January  &th.     At 
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11.52  the  blood-preBsures  were  125,  126,  125,  the  paUe- 
rates  being  64,  M  and  M.  At  this  time  the  boat  was 
Wii^  at  anchor,  but  rolliog  considerably.  At  11.67  an 
Ewald  meal  was  given.  At  12.08  p.m.  the  boat,  still  at 
anchor,  was  rolling  badly.  The  blood-preeeuree  were  120, 
115,  125,  180,  the  pulse-rates  being  &4,  34,  68  and  64. 
About  this  time  the  subject  complained  of  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  caused  probably  by  tiie  pyloric  extmct.  At 
12.57  the  fitomach  contents  were  removed  and  the  stom- 
ach irrigated.  Theamomitof  chyme  recovered  was  ^iiiss. 
At  1.28,  the  blood-pressures  were  120,  115,  the  pulse-rates 
being  68  and  68.  The  patient  was  but  little  affected  by 
the  motions  of  the  boat  during  the  trip,  and  felt  fairly 
well.  At  1.26)  on  looking  to  tiie  ^'t^^  °^  ^^^>  ^  t>^<^  of 
horizontal  nystagmus  was  visible.  There  was  no  vertigo 
or  sense  of  dizziness 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  from  anbject  "S, "  Jan.  8th,  on  board 
titeAngUr.  Ing«Btedat9.SSa.m.  anEwaldmeaL  Removed 
at  10.38L  Amount  of  chyme,  Jiil.  Hacroscopically  the 
chyme  was  normal  in  appearance.  Reaction  (litmuB),  acid. 
Resorcin  test  showed  ttie  presence  of  free  UCL 
Tot  acidity,  66,  or  .204%  by  Amylodextrin.  absent 
wt  _  Erythrodextrin,  present 

Achrofidextrin,  present 
Maltose,  present 
Albumin,  faint  trace. 
Peptones,  present 
Enzymes,  normaL 
Bile,  absent 

Hucns,  moderate  amount 
Blood,  absent 
Absorption  and  motility  tests  not  made. 

Analysis  of  specimen  taken  fromsnbject  "S,"  Jan.  8th,  onboard 
the  Atigler.  Invested  at  1L67  am.  an  Ewald  meal.  Re- 
moved at  12. 67  p.  m.  Amount  of  chyme,  fiiiss.  Macroscopi- 
cally  the  chyme  was  normal  in  appearance.  At  11.08  tiie 
subject  had  received,  per  OS,  pyloric  extract  equivalent  to 
the  yield  of  If  stomachs.  Reaction  (litmus),  acid.  Resor- 
cin  test  showed  the  presence  of  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,  66.  or  .240%  by  Tot  HCl.  64,  or  .232%  by  wt 
wt  Acid  salts.  2,  or  .007%  by  wt 

Free  HCl.  60,  or  .182%  by  wt 

Comb'd  HCl,    14,  or  .061%  by      Lactic  acid,  absent 
wt  Starch,  absent 
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Amylodflxtarin,  presenL  Peptones,  present 

Erythrodextrin,  preeent.  EnEnnea,  nonn&L 

Achroodextrin,  present  Biie,  present 

H&ltose,  present  Huciis,  moderate  amount 

Albumin,  faint  trace.  Blood,  absent 

Absorption  and  motility  test  not  made. 

The  details  of  the  tests  made  on  subject  "B"  aboard 
the  Angler,  January  8th,  were  as  follows:  At  4.45  a.m., 
the  subject  drank  5viii  of  water.  At  6.15  he  had  break- 
fast, consiatii^  of  bread  ^vtii,  butter  ^iv,  and  tea  ^xiv 
with  milk  and  sngar.  At  8. 11  the  blood-preBsuree  were 
185,  185,  the  pnlee-rates  being  100  and  104.  At  8.20  the 
boat  started.  At  this  time  the  boat  was  rolling  consider- 
ably, BO  that  the  subject  felt  a  tittle  disziness  and  heavi- 
ness in  the  head.  At  9.23  the  subject  complained  of  ful- 
ness and  lightness  in  the  head  and  of  a  band  sensation 
about  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax  (hypochondriac 
region).  At  9.80  the  gastric  contents  were  removed, 
and  the  stomach  irrigated.  The  amount  of  chyme  re- 
covered was  fviii.  It  contained  much  thick  mucus,  a 
few  old  blood-stained  scales,  and  much  fat.  There  was  a 
distinct  odour  of  lactic  acid.  At  9.58  an  Ewald  meal  was 
given.  At  10.88  the  blood-pressures  were  125,  125,  the 
pulse-rates  being  84  and  84.  At  10.40  pyloric  extract, 
equivalent  to  the  yield  of  1^  stomachs,  was  given  per  o». 
At  10.42  the  boat  was  rolling  and  pitching  considerably. 
The  subject  felt  heavy  in  fiie  hwid,  and  his  face  was 
flushed  and  hob,  though  the  rest  of  hie  body  was  cool.  At 
10.49  the  boat  was  still  rolling,  and  pitching  badly.  The 
subject,  who  was  sitting  upright  with  his  coronal  plane 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  boat,  exhibited  no  signs  of 
nystagmus.  At  10.58  the  blood-preesures  were  US,  116, 
the  pulse-rates  being  84  and  84.  At  11.05  t^e  boat  was 
still  rolling  and  pitching.  The  subject  complained  of 
heaviness  in  the  head.  The  face  was  flashed  and  hot, 
whilst  the  stomach  felt  well.  At  11. 12  the  blood-pressures 
were  125, 126,  the  pulse-ratee  being  88  and  34.  The  head 
still  felt  a  little  heavy,  but  the  stomach  felt  well.  At 
11. 15  an  Ewald  meal  was  given.  At  this  time  the  boat, 
lying  at  anchor,  rolled  considerably  and  with  sickenir^ 
^ect.     At  11.80  tiie  blood-pressures  were  140,  146,  146, 
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'Hm  poLw-tatefl  being  84,  84  and  84.  At  this  time  the 
boat  lay  very  rtill  at  anchor,  and  the  subject  felt  veiy 
well.  At  11.47  the  boat,  still  at  anchor,  rolled  consider- 
aUy.  The  Bnbject  felt  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  stom- 
ach. There  were  some  eructations.  At  11.67  the  blood- 
preeeniea  were  180,  180,  the  pulse-rateB  being  80  and  80. 
At  12.11  p.m.  the  boat  was  rocking  considerably,  and 
the  subject's  head  felt  heavy.  At  12.14  the  boat  was 
steady.  At  12. 16  the  gastric  contents  were  removed,  and 
the  stomach  irrigated.  The  amount  of  chyme  recovered 
was  ^iii.  It  contained  much  mucus.  At  12.41  the  sub- 
jectcomplainedof  pains  in  the  lower  abdomen.  At  12.60 
the  blood-pressares  were  116,  115,  the  pulse-rates  being 
80  and  80.  At  this  time  the  boat  was  still  at  anchor  and 
rolling  coDfliderably.  At  1.18  the  blood-preesures  were 
120,  116,  the  pulse-rates  being  80  and  80.  The  boat  was 
rolling  slightly  at  this  time,  and  the  subject  had  a  bum- 

.ing  sensation  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  and  a  slight 
ache  in  tba  top  of  the  head,  with  a  eenae  of  fulness  in  the 
latter.  At  1.26  on  turning  the  eyes  to  the  left,  there  was 
slight  horizontal  nystagmus  to  the  left.  On  looking  to 
the  right  there  was  no  visible  nystagmos. 


Analysis  of  specimen  taken  from  subject  "B, "  Jan.  8tii,  on  board 
the  AngUr.  Invested  at  6. 16  a.  m.  breakfast  consjattne  of 
bread  Ivilt,  bntter  |iv,  tea  fziv,  with  milk  and  sagar. 
Removed  at  9.80.  Amount  of  chyme,  IviiL  The  chyma 
contained  much  thick  mucus,  a  few  old  blood-stained  scales, 
and  a  quantitr  of  fat.  There  was  a  distinct  odonr  of  lactic 
acid.  Reaction  (litmus),  acid.  Resorcin  test  showed  a  fee- 
ble reaction  for  free  HCl. 

Tot  acidity,   88,  or  .188%  by  Maltose,  trace. 

wt.  Albumin,  trace. 

Peptones,  present  • 

_  .     _.  .,    .  Peptonizins  enzymes,    dimin- 

wt  ished. 

Tot  HCl,  8S.  or  .130%  by  wt  Peptonizing    zymogens,     nor- 
Acid  salts,  2,  or  .007%  by  wt  mal. 

Lactic  acid,  present  Coaffulating  enzymes,  normaL 

Starch,  absent  Bile,  absent 

Amylodextrin,  absent  Hucus,  in  excesa 

Erythrodeztrin,  absent  Blood,  trace. 


Absorption  and  motility  tests  not  made. 
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Aiwlrsii  of  ipednifln  takflB  fromsabject  "B,"  Jan.  Sth,  sboud 
tiie  AngUr.  IngMtad  at  1L16  ■.m.  an  Bwald  maaL  tto- 
inovad  at  12.16.  Amount  of  chyme,  Siii.  The  chjrme  «»• 
talnad  a  considerable  amonnt  of  uiiclc  mucos  and  a  few 
blood-stained  flakes.  At  9,68  an  Ewald  meal  had  been 
taken  and  retained  pennanentir-  At  10.40  pyloric  extract, 
•qpifvatont  to  the  yield  of  It  stomacfaa,  had  been  taken  p«r  oa. 
Keaction  (litmns),  acid.  Resorcin  teat  ihowed  tlte  preBeoee 
of  free  HCL 

Tot  acidity,  44,  or  .160%  by     Amylodextrin,  preaent 

wt.  Erythrodextrin,  pr«aent 

Free  Ha,  22,  or  .080%  by  wt     AcbroAdextrin,  present 
Comb'd  HCI,  20.  of.O?S%  by      Maltose,  present 
wt  Albomin,  trace. 

Peptones,  present 
Enzymes,  noimal. 
Bile,  absent 
Hncns,  in  excess. 
Blood,  trwe. 

Absorption  sad  motili^  tests  not  made. 
The  urine  after  the  tests  had  a  specific  grvritr  of  lOlS  sod 
did  not  react  (or  albumin,  sugar,  glycuronic  add  or  pbosidiBt^ 


CHAPTER  XXEC 

GKNERAL    CONCLUSIONS  FROH    STUDIES    IN  SEA- 
SICKNESS.   PROTOCOLS 

The  general  ooDclaBions  from  the  forgoing  observa- 
tions are  as  follows : 

1.  The  effects  of  seasickness  upon  the  otganism  as  a 
whole,  and  upon  the'  mechaniBms  of  the  ciicalation  and 
digestion  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  sickness 
caused  by  rotation,  aural  irrigatioos,  and  by  galyanism 
applied  over  the  mastoid  areas. 

2.  Distarbancee  of  the  circulation  are  not  the  primary 
cause  of  seasickness  since  the  chief  subjective  phenomena 
of  the  malady  are  found  present,  simaltaneouBly  with 
both  efficient  and  impaired  states  of  the  circulatory 
mechaniBms.  Disturbed  circulation,  however,  especially 
vaso-motor  exhaustion,  is  frequently  associated  with  sea- 
sickness and  is  an  important  feature  of  the  malady. 

8.  Digestive  disturbances,  similarly,  are  not  ihe  pri- 
mary cause  of  seasickneee,  though  they  are  constant  accom- 
paniments and  frequently  the  most  salient  and  distress- 
ing features  of  the  condition.  The  firm  and  persistent; 
closure  of  the  pylorus  and  the  lowered  acidity,  as  seen  in 
the  analyses  of  ^e  gastric  contents,  are  identical  with  the 
phenomena  observed  in  rotations  and  aural  irrigations. 
In  extreme  conditions,  sucb  as  those  encountered  on  the 
Lady  Wolaeley  and  on  the  Quaire  Fr&reSy  there  was  com- 
plete absence  of  acids  and  digestive  enzymes.  Prolonged 
exposure  to  conditions  that  cause  seasickness  are  undoubt- 
edly injurious  to  the  digestive  oi^ans,  and  more  especially 
to  the  stomach  which  may  become  seriously  impaired  in 
its  functions  and  even  the  seat  of  organic  disease.  Thus 
subject  "B"  undoubtedly  developed  during  the  various 
joumeyings  a  mild  grade  of  chronic  gastritis.    The  irregu- 
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lar  mode  of  life  and  the  alcohol  taken  by  him  during  tiie 
period  extending  from  July  lOtb  to  July  27th,  were  prob- 
ably factors  in  ttie  caueation  of  his  gastritis,  but  the  coa- 
tinuaJly  repeated  perturbations  of  the  nervous  mechanisms 
controlling  the  general  circulation  as  well  as  gastric  secra- 
tion  and  motility  were  the  chief  cause. 

4.  Disordered  states  of  the  circolatoiy  and  digestive 
mechanisme  when  once  initiated  become  powerful  second- 
ary sources  of  irritation.  Thus  injudicious  muscular  ex- 
ertion, the  retention  of  stagnant  gastric  contents  or  the 
introduction  of  improper  food  into  the  rebellious  and 
highly  irritable  stomach  tend  greatly  to  over-irritation  and 
exhaustion  of  the  gastric  vagal,  vaso-constrictorand  otiier 
centres. 

6.  The  ventilation  and  tomperature  of  the  cabin  are 
also  important  secondary  factors  in  seasickness,  the  cool, 
well-ventilated  room  tending  greatly  to  restore  the  individ- 
ual, whilst  a  hot  stn^  cabin  may  cause  disturbances  of 
tlie  cireulatory  and  digestive  mecnanisms  as  distressing 
almost  as  those  which  occur  in  seasickness  though  caused 
primarily  in  anotJier  way. 

6.  Cold  bathing  and  the  employment  of  meUiods  or 
drugs  calculated  to  enhance  directly  vaso-motor  efficiency 
by  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres  are  contmindicated 
where  the  circulatory  depression  is  due  to  exhaustion 
•from  over- irritation.  Muscular  exertion  in  these  condi- 
tions is  therefore  injurious.  At  a  later  stage,  when  tbere 
is  evidence  of  restoration  of  function  on  the  part  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
stage  of  exhaustion  is  past,  mild  exercise,  massage  and 
hydrotherapy  are  of  undoubted  benefit.  The  last  of  these 
measures,  however,  hoB  to  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  only  after  special  study  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individual's  circulatory  mechanisms.  For  even 
more  imperative  reasons  drugs  and  procedures  that  tend 
to  depress  or  over-stimulate  tiie  vaao-motor  mechanisms, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  medullary  centres,  are  contraindi- 
cated.  Drugs  that  depress  the  psychic  and  higher  centres, 
such  as  bromides  and  alcohol,  are  on  the  whole  of  ques- 
tionable benefit  and  alcohol  in  excessive  ousnttticM  is 
distinctly  harmful  to  the  circulation.  The  effects  of  mor^ 
phin,   cocain,    hyoecin,    and  nitn^lycerin    in    rotation 
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■if^nees  vera  mch  aa  to  offer  little  hope  of  OBefalneos  in 
seasiduiees.  They  were,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  list 
of  poeeible  safe  and  beneficial  measniea. 

7.  Psychic  depression,  and  disagreeable  si^ta  and 
odours  are  also  important  secondaiy  caasee  of  distresB. 
Hence  snnshine  and  clear  weather  with  pleasant  aarround- 
ings  and  agreeable  companionship  are  of  benefit. 

8.  Since  ezhauetion  of  the  nervous  centres  is  charao* 
teiistic  of  Beasickneee  atitfl  height,  mental  effort,  especial- 
ly when  coupled  with  the  use  of  the  eyes  aa  in  rcttding, 
may  be  particularly  harmful.  Quite  frequently  during 
the  progress  of  reoorery  from  on  acate  spell  of  seasicknees  - 
subject  "B"  has  retarded  his  recovery  by  thinking  too 
intently  over  his  future  plans  or  by  emotional  reading 
or  Hy  indulging  in  a  train  of  emotional  tliought. 

0.  Recovery  from  aeaaicknees  means  the  adaptation  of 
the  individual's  organism  to  the  rhythm  and  extent  of  the 
movements  of  that  particular  boat  upon  which  he  has  been 
travelling.  Hence  a  traveller  may  have  recovered  from 
seasickness  upon  an  ocean  liner  and  later  fall  a  victim  to 
the  motions  of  a  Channel  steamer.  Even  marked  aggra- 
vation of  the  movements  of  the  boat  upon  which  an  indi- 
vidual has  recovered  may  cause  a  return  of  all  the  ph»- 
nomena  of  seasickness.  Thia  frequently  occnn  under 
varying  conditions  of  weather. 

Frequently  individuals  who  were  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  victims  of  seasickuess  lose  their  suscepti- 
bility. On  tite  other  hand  persons  who  have  been  im- 
mune may,  at  some  time  or  other,  develop  a  ausceptibilitv 
for  the  malady.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which 
sailors  and  others  hurl  at  the  medical  man  who  presumes 
to  know  anything  about  seasickness.  However,  bilateral 
d^^eration  of  the  eighth  nerve  which  so  frequently  oo- 
CUI8  in  advancing  years  and  earlier  in  certain  families, 
accounts  forihe  firat  class  of  cases.  If  the  degeneration 
prc^reflsee  irre^larly  so  that  the  nerve  on  one  aide  alone 
IS  ufected  or  is  affected  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  than 
the  nerve  on  the  other  aide,  we  have  a  condition  of  rela- 
tive heightened  irritability  of  the  vestibular  nerve  endinga 
in  one  labyrinth  which,  as  we  have  seen  under  aural  irriga- 
tions, is  ue  great  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  vestibulo- 
cerebellar mecbaniams  involved  in  equilibration.     Actual 
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cfweH  of  this  kind  have  been  studied,  but  the  details  will 
be  related  in  another  chapter. 

10.  Atropin,  more  especially  in  combination  with 
etrychnin,  ia  enective  in  combating  the  subjective  eymp- 
toms  of  seasickness,  especially  the  nausea  and  the  gastric 
and  cerebral  discomfort,  but  it  has  no  direct  effect  in  pro- 
moting gastric  secretion  and  digestion,  and  does  not  pie- 
vent  the  incoordination  or  disturbances  of  equilibrium  in- 
cidental to  seasicknees  although  it  tends  to  eliminate  the 
associated  sense  of  vertigo. 

11.  Although  the  teetsmade  on  January  8tb  afford,  in 
themselves,  no  satisfactory  basis  for  conclusiona  as  to  the 
effect  of  hypnotic  suggestion  in  seasickness,  the  results 
obtained,  especially  when  taken  into  consideration  with 
the  result*  obtained  from  hypnotic  suggestion  in  anml 
irrigations  and  rotations,  indicate  that  hypnotic  su^es- 
tion  is  not  a  very  efficient  means  of  offsetting  or  prevent- 
ing the  effects  ot  seasickness  even  during  actual  hypnosis, 
not  to  mention  the  rapidly  waning  influence  of  post- 
hypnotic su^estion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  further 
opportunity  has  not  so  far  presented  itself  for  the  study 
of  this  important  phase  of  the  subject. 

12.  The  fact  that  extracts  made  from  the  varioiia  por- 
tions of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  were  about  equally 
efficient  (in  some  instances  the  "intermediate  extract" 
appearii^  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  the  three)  in  stimu- 
lating the  flow  of  normal  gastric  juice  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  effects  of  the  extracts  were  due  to  the  contained 
substances  with  secretogogue  action  rather  than  to  gastric 
secretin  developed  by  decoction.  This  fact  was  more  ap- 
parent in  subsequent  tests  made  on  shore  and  reported  else- 
where. In  these  tests  it  was  found  that  ordinary  broth 
was  as  efficient,  and  at  times  more  so  than  decoctions  of 
pyloric  or  fundic  mucous  membrane.  Following  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  extracts  no  appreciable  alterations 
in  blood-pre^nire  or  pulse-rate  were  observed  which  could 
be  safely  attributed  to  the  extracts.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  gastric  secretin  is  inert  when 
administered^er  os  (possibly,  because  of  changes  induced 
as  the  decoction  reaches  the  stomach)  and  that  the  effect 
of  decoctions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  given  per 
OS  in  promoting  the  flow  of  normal  gastric  juice  is  due  to 
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other  Bubstances  (secretogogaee)  contained  in  tiie  decoc- 
tions. In  the  matter  of  enhancing  the  flow  of  gastric 
jaice,  therefore,  decoctions  of  gaatric  maoone  membrane 
nave,  when  administered  per  m  no  advantage  over  ordi- 
nary meat-extnicts,  each  as  beef  tea,  soap,  etc.  Decoc- 
tions of  gsetorio  mncons  membrane  seem  however  to  aid 
abeorption  and  to  promote,  to  nfoae  extent,  gastric  and  in- 
testinal motility. 


STUDIES  IN  SEASICKNESS 

Pntoool  1  ■— -ObsM' vaMoiui  made  on  mi^ttA  "B"  abeahl  tlw 
■teanwTitp  "Taurm*  Dmo.  87, 1906.  Temperatnre  ol  air 
60"  F. 


8:26     96  120  On  boat  before  startiiir. 

96  120  " 

8:87     92  115  After  itart.    Slisht  roll.      Weather  calm. 

92  120 

8:46    80  110  Sligbt  beadacbe. 

9:80     76  106 

10 :  00     68  106  '  Palw  iligfaUy  irTOsalar. 

10:80     68  96  Headaebe.    Face  flashed. 

11 :  06     68  106  ConJunctiTK  alisrhtljr  congested. 

72  100 

12:80    68  110  At  anchor. 

64  110 

64  110 

Protocol  B.— On  "B  "  aboard  steamer  '<An«l«r,'>  April  4, 1000. 

8 :  06     88  106  On  boat  after  slisht  Injorr  of  hand. 

8 :  10     84  110  Feels  well  in  f  redi,  cool  air. 

8:11     80  116  Boat  started. 


8:20     80      120      Conjunct! tk  ali^tly  conses ted. 

8:22     SO      120      Feels  well.     Draugfat  on  ri^t  shoulder. 

8:26     84      126      Diszir:   alii^it  Iiunp-sensation ;    falness    in 

head. 
8:28     80      126     Well  asain,  but  some  falneas  in  head  still. 
8:29     80      120 
9;  82     SS      126      Feels  well,  but  has  fulness  in  hesd  and  is 

alightly  dizzy. 
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83    76     126     Taking  deep  breaths.    Consciotu  of  besrt 
actioD  after  alisht  exertion,  vis, :  atandiiv 
on  seat. 
76      120 

36  72      12D      Frontal  headache.    Fulness  in  head.    Con- 

junctive congested. 

37  80      120      Face  pale.    Slight  naosea ;  atomach  distren. 

88  76      125      Dranxfat  on  shoulder.    Feels  aa  if  about  to 

sneese. 

89  76      120      Diasy  and  mentally  depressed. 

40  72      120  " 

41  80     12E      Feels  well.     Sight  of  water  ruehius  hy  dis> 


43  72     120     Cold  en  one  side  because  of  dran^ts. 

44  76      120      Face  pale.    CcnJunctiTK  ooog«8ted.    PnpfU 

normal. 
49     72      120      Face   pale.      Cheeica   warm.      Feels  well. 
Eructations. 

61  76      12G      Artery  contracted.     Feels  depressed. 

66     72      12S     Lump^sensation.    Fulness  in  head.    Eruct^ 

tions. 
68     76      120      Nauseated.     Sense  of  fulness  tn  eats.    Boat 

steady. 

00  76      126      Conscious  of  respiratory  movements. 

01  72      126      Sense    of    tension    in    scalp  over  occipub 
"Lump^sensntion"  in  stomach. 

Abnormal   sensation  ffulness)  in  left  ear. 
Head  heavy  and  full.     "Lump."     Diazy, 

Uninterested. 
Taking  deep  breaths.    Nauseated.    Not  so 

depressed  now. 
"Lump."  Sense  of  weight  in  frontal  region. 
Conacions  of  etomaeh  contractions. 
__     ._       __      Eructations.     "Lump."  Nausea. 
16     76      126      Moving  head  from  side  to  side  aggravates 
nausea. 
-  izzy  aa  boat  lurched. 
120      "Lump."    Dizzy.    Arteries  contracted. 
41     72      126      Sick  feeling  in  head.    Deep  breaths.    Noise 

of  water  distresses. 
46     68      126      Fulness  about  ears  aa  if  head  was  in  the 
grip  of  something. 

62  68      128      "Lump."    Eructations.    Boat  rolling.    Sa- 

liva increased. 

66  68      120      Conjunctiva  congested.    Face  not  so  pale 

now.    Yawning. 

67  68      120      Boat  rolling  and  pitching.  Dizzy.    Arteries 

contracted.      Deep    breaths.      Yawning. 
Eructations. 
00     68      120      Tobacco-smoke   inoffensive  to  smelL     Sub" 
Ject  has  been  out  on  bow. 


03 
04 

76 
76 

12S 
12S 

06 

76 

126 

12 

76 

126 

13 
16 

76 

2E 
126 

17 

72 

12E 
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10:02  68  120  Pbobq>hobla.  Ehieesed.  Uosealar  trMKoi. 
Dizzy.  Difficaltj  in  balanei&K.  Hental 
'  effort  cauoes  distress  in  head. 

10:08     68      120      Arteries  ecHitnicted  moderately. 

10:11  68  180  Feels  well.  Slight  "lump."  Arteries  con- 
tracted. 

10 :  18    68     185     Arteries  mnch  contracted. 

10:16    68     12&     Feels  well 

10:17  72  126  Arteries  cmtraated.  Conjunctiva  con- 
gested.   Pnpils  normal. 

10:20  64  126  Sense  of  wei^t  in  head.  Boat  rolling  and 
pitcbfnc. 

10:22  64  ISO  Arteries  contracted.  De^  breaths.  Fron- 
tal headache. 

10:24     72      126     Lightness  in  head.    Feeb  well. 

10:87    64     126     Boat  stopped.    Feels  well.    Airctdd. 

10:88  68  186  Tobacco-smoke  not  diBagreeable  bnt  not 
pleasant 

10 :  42     64      126      At  anchor.    Fulness  in  head. 

10:10     64      126      Slight  eructationA.    Deep  breaths. 

11:16     64      126 

12:00     68      115      Feels  well     Hands  cold.     Face  flushed  and 


1 :  43  68  126  Fulness  fn  head.    Arteries  moderately  ctm- 

tracted. 

1:46  68  126  Strolled  on  deck. 

2 :  22  68  120  Feels  welL    Pupils  and  conlunctivB  normaL 

2:26  68  126  Artery  moderately  large.    Stomach  and  head 

feel  well. 

2 :  27  68  1^  Feels  well  in  every  way. 

2:  28  64  126  Weighed  anchor.    Boat  rolling  some. 

2: 80  68  126  Fulness  and  lightness  in  head.    Feels  fairly 

2:47  68  125  Before  starting  homeward  feels  welL 

2:49  68  126  Not  yet  started.    Artery  nonual. 

2:  62  72  126  Boat  rolling.     Fulness  in  head. 

2:58  68  125  Artery  contracted  somewhat    Feels  welL 


8:04  64  120  Boat  started  homeward.    Eructation. 

8:06  64  120  Headache.     Face  flushed.     Feels  welL 

8:06  64  120  Fulness  in  head.     Face  hot 

8:09  64  120  Sense  of  weight  in  bead.    Feels  welL 

8 :  12  68  120  Sight  of  passing  water  distresses. 
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Pratoool   a.— On   "B"  aboud   Btwunw  "Aoglw,"  May  ac^ 
1909. 


7:48    80     120     On  boat  restiiis. 


Bomt  flUrts.    Wither  fine.    Bomt  steadr. 


EwaJd  brenkfut 


S:4G     7«      120 


9:08     76  110      Dizzy.     Fnlneas  In  head.     Saliva  increased. 

72  110 

72  UO 

72  106 

9:14     72  110      Frontal    headache.      "Lump-Mnution"    In 


9:19     76  110      General  headache.     Fulneu  In  top  of  bead. 

72  106 

68  116 

76  116 

76  110     Ache  over  e^eo.    Pain  in  eyeballg, 
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76  116     "lAinp-wnutlMi. " 

72  lis 

9:S2    76  116     Boat  rollins  some^    HMdscbe.    Eractathnu. 

72  116 

9:86     76  116      Eraetations.     Diainclined  for  woik. 


9:69    72     110     PeelB  as  if  about  to  aneesK    Goieral  bead- 
ache. 
72      116      Disinclined  for  work.  Would  like  to  lie  down, 

10:14     Boat  at  anchor. 

10:24     64      116      Stomach  contenta  wlthdnwn. 


10:82    76  120      Headache. 

76  120 

76  120 

10 :  86    76  120     Boat  rolling  at  anchor. 


10:47     72      110 


10 :  64     72  110  Lanch  of  beef  aandwiches  and  oranng, 

72  110 

11:21     80  110  BoatBUrta.    M nch  rgllinff. 

72  110  Dizzy.    Fulness  in  bead. 

72  110  Headache. 
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11:36    76     116     Boat  At  mubor.    Walked  deck  fnxn  U:85 

to  12:00. 
12:00    72     115     Boat  rollins  at  andwr. 

72     110     Headache.    Arteries  contracted. 


116     Annoyed  by  intermeddler. 


72      110     Dizxr.    Headache. 

76      116 

76      120      Pain  in  back  of  the  neck  on  risht  dde. 


76      126      Arteries  contacted. 

76      120      Pain  in  left  of  epieastrjuni. 


80  120 

12:88    SO  120      Boat  at  anchor  again. 

12:39     76  120      Rolling  at  anchor. 

80  120     Fain  in  epigastriutn. 

76  115     Sense  of  constriction  about  lowor  part  of 
chest 

80  116 

80  116 


110  After  wallcinK  about 
ve  110  "Lamp-sensation." 
76     110     Headiudie  occipital  and  frontaL 
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1:10    80     100     Arteries  dilated. 


80     106     Folneas  in  head.    Naoaea. 

80      106 

80      96     Arteries  dUated. 


80     106     Biparletal  headache.    Feels  very  tired. 


76       96      Headache.    Dizzr. 


3|l 
3 


n 


72     110     Headache.    D\xmj. 
1:M     76      116     Annoyed  by  intenneddler. 

80     110     Anffry  and  irritable.    Mosclea  tremblins  all 
over. 


1:68    80       96     Headache. 


Takinar  deep  breatha. 
Frontal  headache. 
Headache.     EmctatioiL. 
Stomach  feela  well 
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80  100 

2:07     80  100  Boat  itotH. 

84  100  Feels  weak.    Penpirinc  fi«ely. 

81  96  ErtietatiML    Arteries  dilated. 
84  96  Tired  and  weak. 

84  96  WonM  like  to  reet  bead  on  aomethins. 

2:27     76  100  Walked  about  from  2: 14  to  2:27. 

78  100  Felt  weak  and  tremaloua  in  muaclea. 

72  110  Gnteral  wretchedneaa. 

72  110  Boat  ateadjr  and  atill  at  aad»OK. 

76  110 

80  110 

2:85    84  US  Boat  started  for  home. 


S:00     80  100 

76  100      Boat  movioB  smootUy. 

80  106      Fresh  cool  breeae.     Headache. 

72  100 


80     100     Cool  breeze  mi  ocdpat 

76      100 

80       96      Headache  penistL 


80  110  Arteries  contracted. 

SO  110  Feels  better  and  briditer. 

76  110  Boat  going  smoothly. 

76  110  Headache  almost  sone. 
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100      pain  thrcNiKh  eyeballi. 


76  106      Occipital  beadube. 

8:86    80  100 

8 :  44     68  110      Af  tar  walkinff  in  the  mmd  air. 

76  100 

80  110     Throbbing  frontal  headache. 


72  100 

8:60    76  95     Coro 

76  110 

76  110 

8:66    76  106     Pain  in  back  of  neck,  rlsht  side. 

76  106 

76  100      Arteries  contracted.    Face  pale. 

80  100      Deep  bnaths. 

76  106     Pain  in  occipnt  and  rlsht  side  of  ne^ 

4 :  00     76  106      Feeliuff  wretched. 

4:01     80  110      Right  bwnicraBia.  eqtedally  over  ri^t,  sa- 
perior  corred  line  of  occipital  bone. 

76  106 

76  106 

4:06    80  106     T^lng  deep  breatha. 

76  106      Doll  ache  in  eyeballs. 

76  100      LookioB  at  things  caaaea  occipital  acbe. 


100  Pain  all  over  scalp,  but  worse  on  right  side. 

lOG 

100  Sweating.    Eructations. 

100  Would  like  to  lie  down. 

100  Would  like  to  let  eyelids  drocqiL 

100  Cloaing  eyea  causes  distress. 


80  100  Lump-sensation  in  stomach. 

72  106  EructationB. 

76  100  Headache  in  right  parietal  region. 

4:21     76  100 

4 :  2S     76  110  After  walking  about 
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:28 

72 
76 

110 
110 

Headache  acrott  top  of  t 

:» 

76 

100 

Lamp-BeiiaatloiL 

72 

106 

Dmp  breatha. 

:S2 

76 

106 

Occipital  headache. 

76 

106 

Sweating.    Feels  weak. 

76 

106 

76 

110 

:86 

76 

106 

Coronal  headache. 

76 

116 

76     100     Lamp-senaation  peFsiata. 

80      100      Taking  deep  breaths.     Sinki&s  feelins  -in 

stomach. 
72      lis     Arteries  coDtracted. 


4:44     80      100      Arteries  d 

SO     100     Lump^flensation.    Feels  sick. 
80      110      Occipital   headache  in  rsKioo  of  hat  band. 
4:46    76      110 

4:47     Just    before    landing.       Sotaa   congeation 

aroand  the  periphery  of  drum  membranea 
and  along  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

6:86     Occipital  headache  persists,  La.,  neariy  two 

hoars  after  landuw. 


Protocol  4. — On  "B"  aboard  the  motor  lannoli  "KaggM^" 
May  SI,  1909.    Trip  lasting  1  hoar. 


M      100 

72  130  Lying  snpine.  Face  flushed.  Pupils  moder- 
ately dilated.    Room  dark. 

60  126  Lying  said ne.  Face  flushed.  Pupils  moder- 
ately dilated.     Room  dailc 

84  120  Lying  supine.  Face  flashed.  Papils  moder- 
ately dilated.     Room  daric 

76  120  Lying  sapine.  Face  flushed.  Papils  moder- 
ately dilated.    Room  daric 

80  120  Lying  supine.  Face  flushed.  Pupils  moder- 
ately dilated.  Roran  dark. 

84  120  I^nng  supine.  Face  flushed.  Pupils  moder- 
ately dilated.    Room  darlc 
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M     120     I^BS  sapina.    Faceflocbed.    Pnpita  moder- 
ately dilated     Room  dark. 
lOe      106      Standiiw.  Papilsnonnalbotillama'nbetter. 
88      106 
92      106 

96      106      Boarded  launch  and  started. 
88     106     Fresh  oool  breeze.    Vibration  in  feet    Feels 
welL 


81  110  Arteriea  small    Feels  well.    Water  smooth. 

88  110 

84  110  Feels  fresh  and  cool  in  breeE& 

88  9S  Taklne  deep  breaths. 

92  96  Slii^t  feeling  of  distress  in  head. 

92  96  Perspirins  along  spine. 

88  9S  Lump-sensation.     Feels  a  litUe  sick. 


88  115  After  taminB'  north.     Boat  pitehins'  much. 

88  100  Lump-sensation.    Taking  deep  breaths. 

88  95  Head  feels  welL 

88  105  Arteries  contracted.     Head  feels  cool. 

88  106  Slight  lump-sensation.    Feels  welL 

88  110  Arteries  contracted 

84  100  Lomp-Bensation. 

84  96  Sliglit  distress  In  head. 

80  100  Lamp-sensation.     Eructations. 

84  96  Arteriea  small. 

84  96 

80  96 

80  96  Cool  breeze.     Feels  well  bnt  has  Inmp-een- 

88  96  Vibration  does  not  annor  now. 

80  90  Arteries  much  contracteid 

76  95  Taking  deep  breaths. 

80  95  Feet  tired,  oeavy  and  aching. 

80  95  Lumi>-Bensation. 

80  100             "                  Taking  deep  breaths. 

80  106  Just  before  landing. 

80  106  Landed 

76  116  1  min.  after  landing. 

92  116  2            "                        FeeUweU. 

80  116  Drank  ginger  ale,  Jviii. 

84  120  1  min.  later. 

88  116  2 
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Ptotoool  6.-^>n  "B*  aboud  stMunsUp  " Oftledoaia.* 
TnuukllABtio  taip  oomiiwnosd  Jium  S6,  190S. 


2 :  07    84  130      Liins.  after  exertioii,  on  board  CaUebxtiiK 

84  125 

76  12B 

72  126 

2:22    72  125     Boat  itarts. 

84  120 

88  115     Stsodiiis. 

2:28     84  IIB 

88  115 

2: 56    68  115     Lomp-seoBation  in  Btcnnadi. 

8 :  00    72  UK     hfiag.    Odour  of  tobaeeo-smoke  offoisiTe. 

72  110        "         Saliva  incieaaed. 

72  110        "         Occipital beadacbflL   ArterieasmalL 

72  110        "         Ache  behind  risht  mastoid 

8:20     76  96      Standine.    Feels  welL    Presh  breese  from 
port-bole. 

76  96     Standing. 

84  100 

80  100  "  Head  feels  well. 

88  96  "  Slightly  bniigTy. 

80  96  "  Eraetations. 

8 :  80    80  90     Standing.    If asklike  feeling  in  scalp. 

4 :  40     84  100  "  Tobacco-anxAe  not  oBtamv*. 

U  100  "  Slli4ttlr  diszy. 

4:44     SO  100 

4:46     68  110     Lying.    Arteries  diUted. 


4:6S    80       90     Standing.  Pal se-rfaythm Irregular.  Arterie* 
■mall. 
76       96      Standing. 
84       96 
5:00    84      100 

6:19    88       90  "  SH^tly  dizsy  and  faint 

6:21     80       96      Standing. 

80       96  " 

7 :  00  ...      Dinner.    K I  aborption  test  reacted  In  2  hoars 

17  mln.    Salol  motility  test  reacted  in  2 
hours  22  min. 
7:28    76      IIS      Lying. 

72     115     Peels  well.    Lying. 
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Vmt,   FhIm-  BkMd- 


Lytng.    Conecions  of  stomach  moremente. 
Slifi^t  lamp-senaatioa. 
Head  feeli  welL 


Arteries  larsrer. 

Slight  lump-sensation. 

Saliva  free  all  throush  K  I  tasts. 


Bi  parietal  headache. 

Artery  lar^. 
Lying.    Harked  "lomp-sensation"  in  s 

ach. 
Lying. 


76  116         "         Lamp-sensation  marked. 

72  lis 

8:14     SI  116 
8:15     84       96      Standing.     Eractation.     Flatos. 

.    88  100         "  Momentary  lightness  in  bead. 

88       90        "  Lump-sensation  not  so  manifest. 

88  100 

8:21     84  100 

8:32    68  120      Lying.    Lump-sensation  in  throat  and  stom- 
ach. 

68  lis     Lying.    Port-hole  has  Just  been  closed. 


96     Standing.    Sweating.    Cabin  warm. 


Went  to  bad.    Slept  well  but  dreamed  much. 


ProtooDl  8.— On  "B."    B«oond  day  at  sea  on  "  CUedonlA," 
June  S7,  1808. 

6 :  44    72     lOG     Lying  in  bed  before  arising. 

72      106 
6:46    68      UO 
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84 

100 

6:49 

84 

106 

7:06 

88 

96 

84 

96 

7:07 

88 

96 

7:« 

68 

116     Lying 

10:11 

80 

10:18 

76 

10:20 

80 

10:22 

92 

PJU. 

92 

12:21 

76 

76 

76 

76 

12:26 

72 

12:67 

TZ 

72 

1:00 

72 

1:01 

68 

9  min.  &fter  cold  plunge. 


Lying.  Feela  well.  Face  flushed. 
PapilB  moderately  dilated. 
Conjunct)  v«  normaL 


Feels  well,  bat  is  a  little  tired. 


Lying.    CongestiTe  headache. 
Pupils  slightly  dilated. 
SlEsltt  lump-aensatioD. 
Right  frontal  headaclw. 

Slight  stomach  distreas. 


Arteries  moderately  dilated. 
After  walking  in  cool  breese. 
Lump-sensation  in  stomach  and 


"  After  making  analyaia  In  cabin. 

"  Arteries  small. 

Lump-seneation. 
Lying.   Fulness  in  head.   Artery  moderately 

Lying. 


1:07    68      110 


SEASICKNESS  48& 

TliM,    PnlM-  Blood-  BMMrt*. 

72       M 

1:10    76       96  Standing. 

2 :  02     Dinner.    E I  abBoiption  test  reacted  In  21. 

minutfls. 

4 :  16    68      106  Standing  after  walking  in  cool  breeie. 

68      100  "        Arteries  small.    - 

72  100 
4:21  68  100 
4:S6    68     100  "       Arteries  small.    Feels  welL 


110     laing.   Feels  welL 


Fulnesa  In  head. 

Slight  headache. 

Lump-sensation  in  stomach. 

Right  occipital  pain. 

Feels  sleepy. 
On  standing  up. 
Standing.    Feels  a  little  better  standing; 


Lying.     Face  flushed  and  hot. 
"         ConaciouB of  respiratory morementa.. 
Lnmp-aensation  in  stomach. 
Pupils  slightly  dilated. 

"         ConJunctiTK  normal. 
"         Feels  sleepy. 
On  standing  up.     Blood-presBUre  inatantiy 

fell  to  90. 
Standing.    SleeOT. 

"  Arteriea  moderately  large. 

Lump-Bensation  occasionally. 

Went  tobed.    Was  awakened  bjr  indigeeti<M), 
which  soon  diBan>«ared. 


186  SEASICKNESS 

Protocol  7i—On  "1 


8 :  00     72      105     Standing  after  dresain? . 

"  "'     ""      '  Feels  well.     Arteries  small. 


8:05    64      120 

80      110      Standing.    ArtcHes  small. 


1:07    72  100  "        after  sittinsr  in  tite  air. 

72  100 

1:10     72  100 

1:11     64  106      Lyine. 

1:14     64  110 

1 :  16    64  110     Standins.    Feels  well. 

76  110 

72  100 

1:17     72  116 

1 :  66    76  110  "        after  dinner. 

76  lie 

80  106 

1:69    76  106 

8:40    68  106  "        after  being  on  deck. 

76  110 


80  110 

76  106 

8:66    76  106 

8:66    72  116     Lying.  Face  flushed  and  hot 

72  116         "        Feels  sleepy. 

68  116        "       GonjunctivK  alig'htly  congeqte^ 

68  115        "       Pupils  slightly  dilsted, 

4:00    «  lOS        ••       After  fAlline;  aqleep, 


SEASICKNESS 


4:01 
4:10 


4:64    60      110 

60      110 

4:S8     72      110 


5:08    6S     110 


SlK>^Il8^    Face  dMply  floBbed. 


SDoring.    Face  flnsbed. 


Snoring.    Deep  breattn; 


8SASICENESS 


B:15     72      100 
10:28    76      lOS      Standing. 


10:26 

72 

100 

•< 

10:26 

68 

116 

Lying.    Face  flashed  and  boL 

64 

115 

64 

116 

"         Conjunctirn  nonnal. 

10: 2S 

64 

116 

Protocol  8.— On  ' 


7:00     76      120 


'B,"  abokid  tbe  "Oaledonia."     Fonrtli  da7. 
June  89,  1008. 

I^ing  in  bed.    Cold  breeie  on  arms. 

"        "  WeaUier  foggy  and  oold. 

"       "  Ship  rolling  much. 

Standing  in  cool  breew. 


7:16     84      106 


7I29 

68 

190 

Lying  after  cold  tub. 

68 

ISO 

68 
64 
64 

ISO 
125 
180 

1'     Cool  breeze  from  port-bole. 

7:86 

7:86 

80 

120 

Standing. 

84 

96 

72 

110 

76 

110 

7:40 

84 

106 

10:06 

68 

90 

;;        in  cool  cabin. 

76 

96 

80 

106 

II         Breeze  from  port-hole. 

88 

100 

84 

106 

10:12 

79 

100 

10:18 

68 

120 

Lying.    PulneM  in  head. 

Occipital  headache. 
Weather  cold     Dark  day. 
Feela  chilly. 
Sleepy.    Disinclined  to  get  up^ 


SEASICKNESS 


72  .  120     LtIds. 


72 

120 

76 

120 

7S 

126 

72 

12S 

10:4B  72 

120 

10:46  80 

110   StB 

10:52     80      100 


StBoding.    Headache  better. 

Some  falneBB  in  head  BtilL 
Slight  h 


Feels  chillr. 

Occipital  pain  and  tendemeaa. 
Eyea  heavy,  weak  and  achioir- 
Panesthesiffi  of  bchIix 
FulnesB  in  mastoid  areas. 
Forehead  hot     Hands  cold. 


12:S3    68      126 


1:01 
1:02 
1:04 

1:06 


1:09     72       90 


Headache,     Face  flushed. 


Standing.     Headache  better. 
"  Some  fulness  in  head. 

Eyes  ache  and  feel  heavy. 
Absoiptifm  and  motility  tests  re- 
acted in  2  houn  16  min. 

After  dinner.    Feels  well. 


Lying.  Fulneselnhead,  especially  at  vertex, 
"        Face  flushed. 
"        Pupils  normaL 


120     Standing,    Fulness  in  ears. 


SEASICKNESS 


•n     106     standing.    Fnmtal  headache. 


84 

100 

Disxr.   Lunp-Kiustion  in  Btom- 

88 

110 

;;                                                    [Mh. 

84 

110 

88 

110 

7:17; 

84 

110 

10:10 

72 

106 

After  walking. 

76 

106 

;;          PeelBWfllL    Sklninarlow. 

10:18 

76 

106 

10:14 

76 

126 

LriBSinbed. 

10:17    68      ISO 


6 :  60    64  126     Lyine  in  bed.    Feels  well.    Slight  toryt*. 

68  120        "       Face  and  hands  Blightlr  e 

68  120 

68  126 

7:00     68  126 

7 :  01     80  120      Standing.    Arteriea  very  amalL 

72  100 

76  110 

76  110 

7:*06  76  110 

7 :  16  76  110     "    2  min.  after  cold  tab. 

76  110 

76  106 

7:20     76  110 

7:21    68  126     Lying.    Slight  falneu  in  head 


7:81 

76 

110 

9:48 

80 

106 

S8 

100 

84 

100 

80 

100 

8:68 

80 

100 

SEASICKNESS ' 


TtB^   PslM-Blaod- 

Bjn.      isU,    pnM. 

9:t»    72  120 

72  120 

72  120 

10:«8    ( 


I^nsr.    Feela  aleepr. 


SttDdlna-    Slislit  head 

Feela  heavy  and  dalL 
"  Lightziesa  in  head. 


10:07    84  106 

1:14    7S  96 

80  106 

1:16     72  96 

2:06    80  100 

2:07    80  106 


S:68    68      106 

10:06    76       96 

72     106 


Before  dinaer.    Arterlea  ai 


After  dinner.    Feela  well. 
Abaorptdon  teat  reacted  in  8  boon 

21  mtnatea. 
Feela  well,  but  haa  Indigestion. 
Lamp-aeiiBBtion. 


Slight  headache,  Lamp-senaation. 
Fulneas  in  ears  msde  worse  by 
moving  head. 


10:21 

72 

10:22 

64 

66 

64 

60 

10:26 

60 

10:80 

60 

10:81 

60 

10:82 

60 

"  Lightnesa  and  falneaa  in  head. 

"  Feela  as  if  top  were  being  raised 

oft  bead. 
"  Indigestion. 

"  Eyes  aching. 

Lying.    Saliva  increased. 
"         Lanip.«ensBtion  in  throat. 

Falneaa  in  ears,  especially  in  right 

Ship  rolling  and  pitching. 

Ship  rolling  mainly. 
Standing.    Ltunp-sensation  comes  and  goes, 
"  Tinnitus  aurlum. 

"  Boming  sensation  ii 


10:40    6S     106 


Lnmp-aenaation  in  thi^fti 
Stomach  irrigated. 


SEASICKNESS 
7nl7  1,  1809. 


12:16    72  110     Stwdinar.    Feels  well. 

72  100  "  BaniiiigMiisKtioninitoiiimchatill 

72  100 

12:18     76  100 

12:10     64  120 

66  120 

60  120 

12:22    64  120 


L^ing  In  bed.    Lamp-«eDBfttioii  in  throat. 


76      120 

Ljipt  Id  bed. 

72      120 

72      120 

" 

8:37    88      110 


Protocol  10.— On  "B."    Sixth  d^  oat  on  * OaledonU." 
July  1,  leOO. 


Reroiration  Irregular  and  nq;»ld, 
LlghtneBs  in  head. 
Arteries  large. 

Fnlnesaln  ears,  especially  behind 
li^t  mastoid.    ' 


Huacles  weak  and  tremnlons. 
After  shaving.  Ship  rolling  badly. 
Has  to  hold  on  to  berth. 
Stomach  feels  well. 
Sense  of  weight  in  head. 
£nictatIonB. 

Ltunp-seniuttion  in  stomach. 
Saliva  free.  Numbness  in  occiput. 

Peels  weak. 


Lying.     Arteries  moderately  contracted. 
"         RespiratJons  14  to  minnte, 

Fulness  in  head. 

Slight  lamp-sensation  in  stomach. 
"         Headache  in  right  temple. 

Face  flushed. 
"        C«MijantivaB  t» 


88  » 

88  S6 

9:21  88  96 

9:22  76  ISO 

12  186 

72  186 

TZ  126 

68  126 

68  125 

68  120 


SEASICKNESS 


68      12S     Lying.     Saliva  fre& 


72  120  "  Respintioiu  18  to  mlnate. 

9 :  48    72  12S  "  Lnmp-senutioD  in  stomMh. 

9:49    88  100  "  Ernctationa. 

84  96  "  LiffhtnoM  In  bead  bdiind  rf^t  «ar. 

SB  96  "  Mombneaa  behind  rJs4it  «ar. 

88  95  "  Retplrations  16  to  minate. 

SS  96  "  Ship  niUinff  bsdlir. 

92  96  "  Feels  fairly  welL 

10:04     88  90  "  RespirationB  24  to  the  mlnata. 

12 :  60    72      ISO         "         After  maklnr  analyaiB. 

72      180         "         Fulness  in  hesd.     Skin  molsL 
76     ISO         "         Sleepy.     Respirations  16. 
72      126         "         Lishtness  in  left  ear. 
12: 68    72      12B         "         Sligbt  headache.     Weight  an  top  of 

head. 
iSrRa     f»      110      standing.    Feela  dizxy  and  weak. 

Tremolonaness  all  over  body. 
Fulness  and  ligtitiiesa  in  ears. 
Coronal  headache. 


1:04     92       96 
4:40    81      106 


Foels  weak.  Sweating. 
Eyes  heavy  and  aching. 
Lump-sensation  in  stoniaclL 


Ship  rolling  badly. 
I^iDg.    Fulness  in  bead. 
Face  flushed. 
"         Sleepy. 

"         Great  relief  to  lie  down. 
"         Eyes  heavy. 
"         Respirations  2£ 


TteMt     Pnlw-  B 


SEASICKNESS 


68      105      Lying. 


Standing.    FoelswelL 

SliiAt  huda 

Ship  nlllDg  badl7. 
"  Nombneaa   and  bamins   in  oc- 

ciput. 


Dinner  over.    Abaorption  test  reacted  in  37 

minutes. 
Standing  after  walking  on  deck. 
"        Irritable  and  worrisome. 


S:60    72  12D  LrJng  in  bed.    Sli^t  frontal  headache. 

72  120  "      Pain  through  right  eye. 

68  120  "      Pain  in  muscles  of  oo^Iput,  right  side. 

68  116 

9 :  66    68  120  "      Ship  rolling  badly. 


Protocol  ll.-On  "B.' 


*    Bevoatli  day  ont  on  "  Caledonia.* 
July  S,  1909. 


Lying  in  bed.    Feels  well 


SBABICKNESS 


6:S9 

7:00 
7:27 


84      106      Strndins. 


7:81     84      120      Lrins. 


72 

130 

68 

120 

7:84 

«7 

120 

8:00 

68 

180 

Slight  headache. 

72 
68 
68 

180 
180 
130 

Eyea  heavy.    Sleepy. 

8:01 

8:06 

68 

76 

100 

Ship  rollins  heavily. 

76 

95 

Feels  well. 

76 

90 

12:20    80      100 


Ship  rollins.    Beloncins  efferta. 


After  S  hoars  on  deck  walking 

and  sitting  in  cool  air. 
Feels  well. 
Artery  contracted. 


Lying.    Arteries  moderately  dilated. 
"         Reapi  rations  18. 
"  Feels  well.     Sleepy. 


12:B6    64      126 

12 :  86    68      100      Standing.     Arteries  well  contracted. 


Arteries  dilated. 


SEASICKNESS 


StandiiiK. 

Lring.    Bapprea^d  a  sneexe. 

Arteries  moderately  luce. 

Respirations  22  St  first,  later  22. 


01  72 

02  76 
OS  92 
M  92 


4:  SO     80      106 


Arteries  smalL 


105     Standing.    Arteries  Tery  nnall. 


4:52    84      106 


After  dinner  absorption  test  did  not  reset 

positively  for  3i  hours. 
Standine.    Feels  well. 

Arteries  very  smalL 


10:45     76 

10:46     60 

60 


8BA8ICKNESS 


60      120      Lyinff. 
10:48     64      120      Slifl^it  Imnp-wmwticm    in  Btomach.     Slept 
fxirly  well,  bat  dreamed  mocb. 


Protocol  11a.— On  "8."    Aboard  «  OaUdonla." 
d^  out.    July  9,  1909. 


4:67    84       80      Standlns. 


S:22     84 

80 

•• 

5:28    80 

116 

Lying. 

Arteries  iaisc 

64 

106 

66 

110 

Facefltubed. 

60 

100 

62 

106 

Sleepy. 

G6 

106 

60 

106 

S2 

106 

• 

66 

110 

66 

106 

6:B6    66 

106 

6:88    66 

76 

Standiiur. 

100 

80 

88 

80 

6:42  100 

00 

rrotoo<d  10.— Ob'B. 


Xlghth  day  oat  on  "  Oalodonla." 
Jaly  8,  1909. 

6:66    68  120      Lyinar  In   bed.     Slia4it    hunp^enaatioD    in 
stomach. 

72  120      I^ng.     RespirationB  18  and  16. 

72  115 

68  116 

7:01     68  IIB 

7:02    88  110 

84  100 


Standins.    Lump^aenaation  in  atomadt. 


SEASICKNESS 


7:28    68     120 


7:87 

72 

116 

7:88 

84 

86 

Standing. 

84 

86 

84 

86 

88 

90 

7:42 

St 

96 

7:61 

88 

90 

After  atomach  iniffation. 

84 

90 

Lamp-senaBtioii     penista      in 
stomach. 

88 

96 

92 

96 

7:66 

92 

96 

7:66 

76 

126 

Wing.    FolneaBinean. 

80 

12S 

72 

125 

Arteries  larse. 

68 

126 

Respirations  20. 

8:10     92       96      Standinar.    IUQ>iratioD8 16. 

88       90  "  Raw  feeling  in  (imdiu  of  stom- 

ach. 
Arteries  large. 


Aft«r  sitting  on  deck  in  cool  air. 


8:16 

84 

11:68 

68 

84 

80 

76 

12:06 

80 

12:06 

68 

64 

68 

60 

W 

12:10 

84 

12:11 

72 

76 

76 

12:14 

76 

Standing.    Arteries  si 


SEASICKNESS 


Dinnor  orer.    Motilitr  tut  reacted  in  I  boor 

26  mlimtea. 
Standing.    Fnlnew  in  Mim. 


I^ng.    HMpiratloiui  80. 


t-.n    T2      120 


2:S8     76      US 


I:4S    79      lis 


2:fi0  6S 

2:61  SO 

2:62  80 

2:6S  84 


Conjunctiva  congeated. 

CoVI^Md. 


Awoke  ■oddenljr. 

Hot  flash  klonff  vino  on  makiag. 
Standing.      Ship  rollins- 

"  Effort*  at  balBndns- 

"  Feels  woJL 

"  Lump-seoMtion  fn  atomacb. 


06 
96 

01 

88 

67 

80 
88 

84 

06 

84 

06 

76 
72 

68 
76 

10 

72 

u 

80 

00  "  After  sitting  In  cold  air. 

100 
90 

90 

120  luring.  Face  flushed. 
120 
120 
116 
120 
110      Standing.     Feeb  well 


SEASICKNESS 


100     StsiMliiur.    Slirittlomp-aeiiMtioiifnBtoiiiaeli. 


5:35    ..  Stomach    contentB  remored.     Some  iradi 

blood. 
10:22    80       90     Studinff.    After  restins  on  dedc. 


Lyinc  in  bed    Feels  weU.    Arteries  luse. 
KeepiratioDB  20, 

Slisht  lamp-senaatloii  in  Btomacb, 
Slight  A«rpM  labiaiia  apfeuiofc. 


10:86    04      120 
Pmtoool  ISft.— On  "8."   Ugh  A  d^j  oat  on  "  0«ledoaia." 


12:19    78       80      StaodtOB. 


"        Lanshed. 
hrijix.    Arterlee  moderately  tuse. 


Standiiv-    Arterlea  moderately  coatncted. 


Protocol  18.— On  "  B."    Hintli  day  out  oa  "  Oaiedonla." 
Jnl7  4,  1900 


SEASICKNESS 


I^ins.    After  packing  nlt-^uea. 


CaUn  very  hot  and  close. 

Sweating. 

Lightness  in  bead. 


Lying.    Headache.    IHilnew  in  head. 
"        RemtintionB  24. 
Feda  well 


U:<» 

IM 

11:26 

88 

84 

88 

88 

11:29 

88 

11:80 

8« 

7S 

U:a2 

78 

Standing.    Arteries  moderately  large. 
ConsciooB  of  respiratory  m 

menta. 


Lying.    Arteries  larger  than  when  standlag. 
"        Respirations  20,  82, 


SEASICKNESS 


U:SS     76      116      LriBg. 


12:86 
12:47 
12:48 
12:49 
12:60 
12:61 
S:88 


8:40 

76 

8:41 

76 

72 

72 

8:46 

68 

8:47 

84 

Standing  cm  deck  in  cold  air. 

After  ■taDdJnc  on  dock   ontil  feet  i 

tired. 
Standlns. 

Arteries  snutll. 

Lring.    Feela  well.    Arteriei  mkall. 
Standins-    Juat  before  lendinf. 


SEASICKNESS 


S:61 

TO 

96 

S:62 

LMided  at  Stobcron  Qnw,  Olugo 
Standing  in  hotel  room,  Gtugow. 

4:38 

96 

106 

4:S8 

88 

106 

4:«) 

92 

116 

Lyini. 

88 

116 

4:41 

84 

120 

4:42 

92 

110 

Stutdiiig. 

88 

lOG 

4:47 

84 

106 

25 

120 

Lyiw. 

4:60    68      110 


96     Stendiiiir.    Feels  well. 


UO      LTioK  in  bed. 


9:67    68      116 


Fiotoool  14.-^>ii "  B."   Jnly  Btb,  on  tbore. 


8:26 

64  100 

64  100 

8:28    68  100 

8:28     6t  110 


8:4S    64      110 


8EABICKNKSS 


8:44    88     106     SUDdlnsr.    FeelivralL    Artorieaeontnetsd. 


84 

110 

8:49 

84 

110 

9:16 

84 

100 

88 

110 

88 

uo 

88 

100 

84 

105 

9:22 

80 

106 

9:2S 

64 

110 

I^iuc.    r«eti  well.    Arteries  omtrtcted. 


9:84     80  106 

6:56    92  120 

92  125 

96  12S 

S:S8    92  126  " 

6:69    80  125     Lyinr. 

7«  126        "        Respfntioiu  24. 

72  126         " 

72  126         ■• 

6:07    72  120 

126     Standine.    Arteriea  moderately  dilated. 


88 

126 

6:10  92 

120 

92 

116 

6:U  88 

110 

Fiotoeol  14a.— Oa  "B,"  aboard  the  ateamahlp  "ngec"  <rf 
Ihika'a  line  from  Olaagow  to  Dablln,    July  6,  1800. 

7:68  108  95  Standins  in  cabin.  Sweating  after  exertioDa. 

108  90           "            Cabin  bot 

104  95           "           Temporary  lamp  in  stMuach. 

108  100 


SEASICKNESS 


Slltrht  Inmp  aoniatiMi  in  ■tomach. 
Arteries  smaJler  bat  Btill  large. 
Pnlneaa  In  bead.    Reapiratfona  26. 
Slight  pain  and  onmbDeaa  in  ocdpat 
00  ri^t  aide. 

Boat  Jolta  and  tremblea. 


Jarring  of  body  from  bead  to  foot 

No  rolling  or  pitching. 

Arteriea  large. 

Rcspirmtionfl  24. 

Worrying  about  triflet. 

Deep  reapirationa. 

Lomp-aenaation  in  throat  ' 

Reapirationa  24. 

Arteriea  moderately  contracted. 

Arteriea  amall. 

Sli^t  Inmp-aenaation  in   atom- 
ach. 

Biparietal  headache. 

Sweating. 

Fulness    in    ean  and    mastoid 
areas. 


Headache  occipital,  rii^tt  aide. 

Lightness  in  liead. 

Lomp-aensatlon  marked. 

Popils  slightly  dilated. 

Uoscles  feel  in  fair  condition. 

Numbness  in  occiput 
Boat  pitching  aomewhat 
Much  Jolting  from  madiinerT- 

Slight  pain  near  nmbilicua. 
OccipiUI  numbnesa  and  aching 
worse  oa  ri^t  side. 

Arteries  moderateljr  contractetl 


8EA6ICKNESB 
Jiil7  9, 1»0». 


AiteriM  modentely  eratnetedl 
Iteq>iratioiia  24. 

Artoriei  modenttely  contracted. 
Corona]  headube. 
FMofludted. 

Pnpils  moderately  dilated. 
fVraital  headache. 
Sespirations  XL  Headache.  Lomp- 


8:20    6B  110  Lyins  fai  bed  after  awaking. 

68  110  "        Arteriea  moderately  Urse. 

72  no  ■'         Re«irath»Ml9. 

72  110  "         Yawninc 


106     Standing.    Arteriea  moderately  contracted. 
96 
06 

100  "  Arteries  moderately  contracted. 


Landed  at  the  North  Wall,  Dnbtia. 


Protoool  ISftf— On  "B,"  aboard  the  "ZAdy  Wolaeley"  of  the 
Britlah  and  Iriah  Btaam  Packet  Oompanr  trom  DtibUit 
to  Bouthanipton.    July  10,  IBOO. 


SEASICKNESS 


6:H    9Z     UO     Lyins.    But  Bta 


Ir,  bat  mneh  Tflwstka 


92     106     Lrinff.    Aale^ 


ResiHratioiu  22. 


5:3 

104 

90 

6:S2 

84 

96 

88 

96 

84 

106 

92 

100 

6:88 

92 

106 

7:16 

96 

100 

92 

106 

96 

106 

92 

106 

92 

100 

7:21 

92 

106 

9:66 

96 

96 

Weather  ulm. 


StaDdinc.     After  walking  on  deck. 
"  Freeh  breue. 


Boat  rolling  cooBiderablr. 
Feeling  sick  at  atomacli, 
Salira  ii 


10:S0    80     186 


Lring.  Great  relief  to  lie  down. 

"  Arteries  large. 

"  Lqmp-Mnsation  in  atomaclL 

"  Beipiratimis    24.      Sleepr.      Tety 


SEASICKNESS 
Protocol  16b.-Jal7  11.  lOOB. 


Lriag  In  bed.    Am^  it  4  A.M.  tfter  • 
Btonny  nlffbt 
"         Boat  rolled  and  pitched  fnrioosly. 
"         Marked  "lomp-aenaatJon"  in  Btom- 

ach  a>  boat  rolls. 
"        Feels  dJny  and  oick,  thousfa  lyinc 

in  bed. 
"        riefat  side  out  with  bead  toward  bov. 
Pain  in  occipot  ri^t  side. 


8:27    80      115 


Arteries  cmtracted. 

Ship  rolling  badly. 

Harked  balanciiiK  efforta. 

Lamp-aenaation  in  atomach. 

Saliva  increased. 

Heavinesa  in  head. 
Lyinff.    Lump-senaatioa  veiy  maiked. 
Hinddnil.    Sick  headache. 
Saliva  mnch  Increased. 
Occipital  headache. 
Pain  in  neck. 
Arteries  moderately  contracted. 

Stomach  Irrigated.    Hucos  and  some  fresh 

blood  removed. 
I^ne.    After  test  meal. 

"  Sick,  heavy  feeling  in  head. 

Dull  coronal  headache. 

"  Saliva  free. 

"         Lomp-sensatiofl  ii 

"         Respirations  22. 

"         Arteries  very  snull. 

"         Sleepy.    Face  flashed. 
Occipital  headache. 
Lyine.    Dialnclined  for  work. 

Irritable.    Wants  to  be  let  alcuw. 

"        Ship  rollinir  badly. 
Standing.     Harked  efforts  at  balsncinc. 
NervooB.    Sweating. 


Ship  rolling  badlr> 


SEASICKNESS 


SUndins.    Haeh  effort  at  balancinsr. 
"  Arteries  coDbacted. 

"  Feels  weak  from  batanelnf. 


1:60    S8      106 


1:6G  92 
S:2S  .. 
4:40  100 


Whiskey  sad  sods  at  dinner. 


AlODBside  pier  st  Fslmoath. 
Standing  after  making:  analyses. 
"       Boat  at  pier. 

"       After  walking  on  dedi. 

"       Respirations  24. 

"       ArterieB  moderately  contracted. 


10:06    72      126 


Respiratiofis  20. 
Feels  wsll. 


Protoool  ISc— Jnlr  19, 1Q09. 

7:45    76  12S  Lying  in  bed  after  awaking. 

72  126  "         Boat  still  at  Falmoatfa  pier. 

72  lao  "        Arteries  moderately  contracted. 

72  120 

72  laO  "         Respirations  22. 


8:03     72      120 


8&ASICKME88 


72     12S     Lrins. 


Boat  aturted  for  Plrmontii  at  9:17 


Boat  movlDs  imootblr. 
FmIi  well. 


hytag.  ArtoriM  modenttely  eonttactacL 

"  Respinitloiifl  IS,  20. 

"  Pupils  normal. 

"  Sleepy. 

"  Sligot  "Inmp-Beiuation. " 


Hnch  Jolting  from 


11:21    as     106 

P.M. 

8:00 
6:00 

7:U    1 


Slisbt  occipital  hoadache. 


Arrired  at  Plymoath.    Strolled  about  b 
Boat  started  for  Soathamptcm. 
Standins  after  dimier. 


LyliV.    Arteries  moderately  large. 
"        Rflspiratioiu  20. 


7:25    S4      120 


8BASICKNBB8 


Urn*,  Polw   nnd- 


Standiiw.     Fkc«  flushed. 

Falneu  in  bead. 

F«eU  stuptd  and  hwrj. 


FolneM  in  bead. 


10:69    76      126 


11:09     72      120 


Piotoool  ISd^-Jnlr  18,  looe. 

6 ;  48    72  12S      Ikying    after  awaking. 

TZ  126         "        Slight  lamp-ieniation  in 

72  120         "        Reapiratdons  24. 

76  12B 

72  120 


6:66    72      120 

6:67  104       96     Standing.  (Miding op" Soathampton Water." 
""       "■"  Arteries  contracted. 


SEASICKNESS 


Protoool  16ft.— Oa  "  B,"  ftboftrd  tlM  "BoatliWMtsm"  from 
Bonthjunpton  to  Ohacbonrg.    July  18, 1B09. 


11:60     96      no 


/oly  14,1900. 
88     106     SUndlne. 


12:01    88      lOS 

12;  02     76      125      Lyins.     Respiratioiui  24. 

76      126  "       Twitching  of  long  flexon  in  rlsfat 

wriBt 


76 

180 

■' 

12:06 

78 

180 

12:11 

7« 

180 

12:12 

96 

no 

StftndinB.     Arteries  niiBll. 

92 

116 

;;           FeetB  well. 

92 

lie 

88 

no 

92 

106 

12:20 

88 

106 

12:24 

BoatBtutcd. 

1:87 

92 

96 

88 

106 

;;           Feels  well. 

88 

106 

88 

106 

88 

106 

1:48 

88 

106 

1:44 

76 

126 

Lyins:  in  bed. 

72  126 

68  125 

1:61     72  126 

6: 88    76  126      Lying,  after  awaking. 

76  126        "     Boat  rolling  and  pitching. 

76  120         "      Awoke  with  lomi^^enaation  in  atom- 

80  120         '■ 


SEASICKNESS 


76  120     Lying.    Saliva  free. 

00  120 

80  120 

6:60    80  120        "     Feels  nerrooa. 

6:61     80  116      Standing.    Some  balancing  efforts. 

92  120  "  Harked  Imnp-BenABtiati. 

96  115 

96  110  "  Feels  weak. 

96  lao 

96  110  "  Saliva  increased. 

92  106 

96  116 

96  106  "  Sweating. 

92  110 

92  106  "  Arteriea  much  contracted. 

92  110 

92  110 
7:20     ..  Landed  at  <%erfoonrg. 

Protoool  16b.-— On  "B,"  aboard  a  train.    July,  1909. 

9 :  22    92  126     Sitting  in  train  before  starting. 

96  126 

9:2S     88  126 

9:26    88  120  "       On  moving  train. 

88       9S  " 

92  120  " 

9:29     88  110 

9:80    88  116 

9:81    88  106 

9:S2     88  106 

9 :  33    88  116  "       At  a  stop.    Arteries  very  small. 

88  120 

9:36     88  120 

9:36    88  116  "      Atastop. 

84  120 

80  120 

9:40    80  120 

9:41    80  126     Lying.    Atastop. 

9:42    68  126 

Protocol  17. — On  "B,"  after  dresainsr  ashore.  July  19, 1909 

6:07    SI  106      Standing  after  dressing  ashore. 

80  106  "        FeelBWell. 

80  106  "        Arteries  small. 

6:12    80  106 

6:13    68  126     Lying.    Arteries  larger. 


8EA8ICENB88 


July  S(^  1909. 
Cup  of  tea. 

Standing  after  dreaaioE  ubon. 
Arteri«fl  eontracted. 


Lying.     Arterlss  larg«r  tlian  when  i1 
Standinff.    Arterieg  contracted. 


8:24     88      180 


Boarded  ateamship  Cygiu  bound  torQiatir, 

Islaod  of  Jeraer,  Cnannel  Islands,  from 

Carteret,  Hancbe. 
Boat  started. 
Ewald  braakfaet.    AbMrption  test  reacted 

in  16  minutes.    Motili^  test  reacted  in  I 

hour  20  minutes. 
SEttine.     On  deck  in  bot  son. 

Boat  rolling  and  pitcbing. 
Lump-sensation  in  stomadL 

Arteries  contracted. 

In  the  sun. 

Hucb  balancing  effort 

Ship  rolling  and  pitching. 

Feels  well  in  spite  of  heat 

Strmg  odour  from  cook's  gaUer. 

On  deck  as  before. 

Arteries  moderatetT  contracted. 

Slight  Imnp-sensadon  in  stomach. 

Eractattons. 


SEASICKNESS 


80     140     Sfttiiv.    OtfaerwiM  f eeU  iralL 


Pratoool  la— Ob  "B,^  ftlMud  tha  fiihlag  anutok  "Qnfttn 
FnrM."    July  89, 1009. 

8:SS     ..  But  lUrted.  afreahbrMu filling beraaili. 

8:64    76  120  I^rins  In  cftbin.    Foelsslck.   Arteries  anuOl. 

Odour  horriblfl. 

9:00    80  US  "     Boat  i^tchiiv  badly.    Sweatiiv. 

SO  116  "     R«pld)]r  s«ttiiv  Bicker. 

0:22    76  lOS  "     Arteriea  not  ao  mall  now. 

75  106  "      Sweatinsr.     Lamp-Bcaaatioii.     SalWa 

fTM. 

76  116        "     Iiump  In  throat.    Wretched  all  orar. 
n     116        "     Bathed  in  cold  aweat 

72     126        "     Uarked  lomp-aensatlon  in  itomach. 
72      126         "On  Teise  of  vomltins.    Pain  in  epi- 

Baatnnm. 
72     116        "     Feel*  better  now. 
72      lis         "      Arteries  small.    Face  pale. 

On  verse  of  vomiting  asain. 

Feels  better.    Sweating. 


76  116 
9:G0  72  116 
10:18    72      120 


"      Arteries     small.      Feels    tboNOgfatj 
wretched. 
The  Toosh  weather  compelled  tbe  crew  to  pnt 
back  into  tbe  harfooor.    Put  ashore. 


12:24    SO  ISO      Sitting  after  leavinc  boat. 

84  120  Arteriea  contracted. 

84  120 

80  116 

76  116 

12:27    U  120 

12:28    76  130     Lgiag.    Arteriea  modeiatetr  contracted 

80  186         " 

7«  186 


12:83    76      186 


SEASICKNESS 


4 :  66    92  126  Standing.    Muscles  of  foreann  twitdiinff. 

92  120  Arteries  moderatelr  large. ' 

96  120  "           Feels  nervous  and  initwle. 

92  120  "            Lamp-sensaUon  still  in  stomach. 

96  120 

6:02     92  120 

6 :  08     76  126  Lyinf .    Size  of  arteries  varies  alishtiy  from 
time  to  time. 

68  1S6  "         Pupils  normal. 

72  180  "        No  Special  folaess  ii 

68  lao 


96     106     Standins. 


Lump-sensation  still  in  stomach. 


Piotoool  IS.— On  "  B,"  aboard  tlis  "  Southwestern,"  trom 
Obeibonrg  to  Southampton.    July  88,  1D09. 

11:26    80  120      Staodin^  in  cabin. 

SO  180  "         Arteries  moderately  contracted. 

80  126 

11:80     80  126 

11 :  81    72  las     Lrinsr.    Arteries  moderately  larEe. 

68  140         " 


190     Standing.    Arteries  ctmtracted. 


11:40    84      116 


Strychnin  nitrate,  gr  1/40. 
Atn^in  sulphate,  gr  1/75,  both    ijfoiM- 
luicsllr- 


SEASICKNESS 


80     186     IjrtlW. 

72      180 
1:46    80      ISB 

FollowfaiK  w  Bwftld  meal  given  st  12:84 
A.II.,  uw  Kbaorptlon  test  reacted  in  11 
minntea.  The  motilfty  test  did  not  react 
witiiin  the  boar. 
The  blood-preaaorea  conld  not  be  taken  with 
tbe  subject  etandfoff  on  ecconnt  of  the  ex- 
eeasive  inceaaant  pitchins  and  tosaJns  of 
tbe  boat. 
r:49  76  136  Standing  as  boat  approaches  pier  at  Soatfa- 
ampbML 

July  88,  ie09. 
':60    84     120     Staodins.    After  good  nii^it'a  reat  in  cool 


88 

126 

84 

126 

84 

126 

88 

126 

88 

126 

84 

120 

84 

120 

84 

126 

84 

126 

8:11 

84 

120 

8:12 

72 

36 

76 

80 

76 

30 

72 

126 

72 

80 

8:18 

72 

180 

8:19 

80 

130 

84 

80 

84 

26 

8:28    84      180 

In  an  Ewald  breakfast  given  at  7:18  a.m.,  the  ab- 
sorption teat  reacted  in  21  roinntes.  The  motility  test 
did  not  react  within  the  hoar. 

Trotoool  SC—On  "B,"  aboard  the  "Tautoalo"  from  Boatl^ 
ampton  to  Hew  Tork.    Virst  Aaj  out    July  88,  1009. 

Jl;«!    88     no     Standing  in  cabin. 


SEASICKNESS 


92     110     Standins  in  cabin. 


135     Lyins.    Arteries  tnoderateir  large. 


120     Standing.    Artoriea  moderately  coDtraeted. 


12:17    88     106  "  Boat  flail«d  from  Sonthampbm 

atl2:lSF.if. 
6 :  06     80      140      Standing.    Arteries  amall. 


6:17     81 

136 

6:18     68 

146      I^ 

72 

140         ' 

72 

146 

68 

146 

68 
fi:2S    AS 

140 
14fi 

6:26    76     136 


7: 27     72      140      Lying.    Arteries  moderately  large. 
72     140        "        Slight  fulness  In  head. 
72     140         "         Feels  well. 


SEASICKNESS 


80     185    Lrimr. 


Stinding.    Some  balandnsr  efforts. 

"  Arteriea    vuiable.     At    times 

amsli,  st  otben  moderatelr 
Isrge. 


7 

66 

84 

11 

66 

80 

80 
76 

U 

01 

80 

12 

02 

T2 

180     Ijgiag  In  bed.    Arteries  Blightly  Isrgwr. 


12:06     72      180 


"  B,"  sboud  "  Taatonlo." 
July  89,  1909. 


Lyins  In  bed  after  Mndtinsr. 
■■      Slept  laji]y  well. 

Arteries  moderatelr  laiKS. 


88     120     Stsndhv. 


Qoeenstown  bsrboor  t 
NewYoricstl:10P.H. 


SEASICKNESS' 


SD     llO     Standing.    Does  not  feel  ao  well. 


1:51 

80 

6:63 

81 

84 

88 

6:60 

84 

7:00 

72 

72 

72 

72 

7:06 

68 

7:07 

88 

88 

84 

84 

7:12 

84 

10:06 

72 

76 

76 

76 

76 

10:12 

76 

10:  IS 

68 

130      Lyins.    Arteries  moderately  large. 


110      Stsndinff.    Arteries  vair  considerably. 


Ship  pitchiiw. 
Arteriea  vary. 
Arteries  small. 


Lying  in  bed.    Arteries  moderately  large. 


10:19     68      116 

Protoool  98.— Oa  "  B,"  aboard  "  Tantonlo."    Tblii  4»j  ont. 
Jnljr  80, 1909. 

7: 16    72      116      Lying  in  bed  after  awaking. 

72     116  .     "     Arteries  moderately  contracted. 


aSASICKNESB 


72      116      Lring. 


7:24     78      115 


7:2» 

84 

8:10 

80 

80 

88 

88 

88 

8:15 

88 

8:80 

84 

84 

84 

8:86 

88 

8:87 

72 

68 

68 

8:42 

72 

8:48 

80 

84 

84 

84 

8:47 

88 

5:00 

72 

80 

76 

76 

6:06 

76 

9:54 

72 

Standing.    Some  balBDdns  efforts.     Rongfa 
Ship  rolling  and  pitching  mach. 


Condition  of  arteries  vsrisble. 
Arteries  variable. 
Feels  well. 


Balancing  efforts. 

Ship  ipitching  and  rolling  badly. 

Artenea  somewhat  contracted. 


Ljing.    Arteries  large. 
"         Arterial  wall  qaickly  recedes  from 
finger. 


Standing-    Arteries  moderately  contracted. 
Some  balancing  efforts. 
Ship  rolling  and  pitching. 

Cabin  warm. 
Hncli  bdancing. 
Very  roug^  seas. 

Arteries  moderately  contracted. 
Arteries  vary  slightly  from  time 


Lying  in  bed.    Arteries  moderately  large, 
"      Fulness  in  ears, 
"     Face  flashed. 


SEASICKNESS 


Tiotoool  aa.— On  "B,"  Aboard  "Taatonlo."    Tonrth  lUrovb 
Jnlr  81,  1000. 

7 :  19     68      120      Lyins  Id  bed  after  awaklnc. 

68     120        "     Slifffat  occipital  headache  the  raaolt 
of  stodyinr  future  plana. 


Standins.    Cabin  warm. 

Arteries  rariahle. 
Sweatins. 


7:84     92      106 

U:42    SS      106 


U:6S    70      120 
6:11    76      126 


Foeli  well. 
Occasionally  sli 


Lyins  in  bed  after  aleepins. 
"      Arteries  moderately  contacted  tboo^ 
slightly  Tariable. 


115     Standing.    Arteries  Tariabla. 


6:86    88      106 


SEASICKNESS 


96     106     Standiiv. 


10:H    n     UO 


U:02    64      lao 


PnrtoooU»4.-Oii«V»b<»rd«T«itoiilo.''    Mth  lUy 

Angnrt  1, 1909. 

7:« 

64 

68 
68 

15 
120 
12S 

Lying  in  bed  after  nrakin«. 

72 

12K 

68 

I2E 

7:42 

68 

120 

7:48 

88 

100 

Stmdiiv.    PeelBvelL 

88 

106 

CBbin  oppreseiTfllr  hot 

92 

100 

;;          Sweatim. 

92 

106 

92 

100 

7:S0 

S2 

109 

8:ao 

92 

100 

After  dieeeins. 

92 
88 

92 

106 
100 
lOD 

;|           Ho  Inrnp-KDHtion. 

Ship  eteadr. 

92 

100 

92 

100 

96 

uw 

Jl           Weather  very  wann. 

S:S9 

96 

100 

PA. 

i:m 

84 

100 

96 

100 

than  recorded. 

92 

100 

88 

106 

1:88 

88 
92 

100 
100 

" 

1 :  S9    68      186      Lrlng.    Arteries  large. 


SEASICKNESS 


1:47     88      106 
4:04    72     120 


Lying. 

Standlns-    Airteries  VKry  moderately. 

After  beioff  on  deck  incooltlr. 

Lrinx-    Arteriefl  moderately  large. 

Standing.    Arteries  vary  olightly. 


In  hot  cabin. 


68     126     Lyinff  In  bed.    Arteries  moderately  laix«. 


TKrtocoI  80.— On  "B,"  aboard  "  Toutonlo."   Sixth  day  oat. 
Angnst  a,  1909. 

7:88    64      US      Lying  in  bed  after  awaking. 

68      116         "      Had  a  fair  night,  bat  the  cabin  was 
fearfally  hot 


Weather  Tery  wann. 


SEASICKNESS 


84     100     Staitditiff.    Sweatins. 


11 

86 

72 
64 
64 
68 

m 

11 

4!t 

11 

44 

72 
64 

64 
64 

60 

11 

62 

60 
76 
72 
72 

72 

11 

68 

72 

120     Lfiag,    Arteriefl  moderately  lKr2& 


120     Standing.    Arteriea  modeiatelr  amslL 


1:06    66      130 


Lying  after  Bleeping. 
"     Arteries  moderately  contracted. 


Arteries  moderately  large. 


120     Lying  in  bed.    Arteries  moderately  large. 


9:6S    60     120 


SEASICKNESS 


trotoooisa.— Oa  "B,"  ftboftrd''I«utoaio.''  S«v«atb  d«r  <H>t> 

AnffMts,  leoe. 


T:S7     64      125 


80     110     Standios. 


7:66    88      116 
6:40    84      110 


6:43 

80 

UO 

6:44 

68 

180 

68 

13G 

64 

180 

6:47 

64 

126 

6:48 

76 

lis 

80 

116 

84 

110 

6:62 

80 

110 

11:S6 

72 

120 

72 

120 

72 

116 

11:40 

72 

116 

11:41 

64 

120 

Aitflries  Tuitbla. 
T«in|)eratare  of  tir  in  uUn. 


ArtorlM  TBriibtc; 

Swutlns. 

Tenuwnton  of  tlr  In  ettrfn. 

Cabin  itaffy. 
Arteries  modwately  Itrn. 
Tiled  after  walking  mi  mek. 


Staodinff.    Arteriea  variable. 


Artcriet  moderately  contraetod. 


Lyinc  In  bed.     Arteries  moderate  out- 
tHKted. 
"      Doli^tfol  cool  ni^t 


U:46    64      126 

Aoput  4, 1B09.    Sl^tli  day  ont  on  "TrntoBio." 


SEASICKNESS 


7:«     72      12- 

7 :  67    92     106     Stwidiiiff.    Artoriei  moderately  contrMted. 
84      110 


AoputO,  1909.    Bo«t  ^rtnc  in  Haw  ToA  KMTbovr. 
n  bed  after  awakinf. 

6:46    68  120 

E;47    88  116  Standins  in  stoffy  cabin. 

88  lis            "         Tflmperatnra  in  cabin,  71*  F. 

88  116 

6 :  60    88  116            "         Arteriea  modwately  eontaveted. 

8:00     ..  ..  Luded  In  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  SEASICKHBSS 

Judging  from  the  extent  of  itB  litemtnre,  seaeickneaa 
has  been  a  much  discussed  question  in  the  past.  All  aorte 
of  theories  have  been  adduced  to  explain  the  causation  of 
its  phenomena.  Many  of  the  articles  written  by  the  older 
men  contain  ingenious  theories  backed  with  nnmeraoB 
clinical  facts  and  sustained  by  vigorous  argument. 

Hippocrates  alludes  -  to  the  perturbations  of  the  body 
causea  bv  navigation.  Cicero  was  a  victim  and  it  was 
even  said  of  him  that  sooner  than  endure  the  seaeickness 
he  suffered  on  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge 
from  Mark  Antony  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  executioners. 

Pliny  "*  has  a  good  word  for  some  drink  as  a  rrauedy; 
"Nauseam  marie  arcet  in  naTigationibus  potnm." 

Cato  ■**  the  Elder,  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  r^rets 
of  his  life  was  that  he  had  made  a  journey  by  sea  that 
he  could  have  made  by  land.  Lord  Bacoa  was  also  a 
sufferer  from  seasickness  and  carried  a  sachet  filled  with 
saffron  as  a  preventative. 

Many  other  names  holding  high  place  in  the  history  of 
science,  art,  and  letters,  might  be  mentioned  to  show  what 
little  regard  the  sea  has  for  the  condition  or  personality 
of  those  committed  to  its  tender  mercies. 

Erasmus  Darwin**"  (1796)  attributes  the  vertigo  from 
circumgyration  (verti^  rotatoria)  to  an  increase  of  the 
irritative  motions  of  vision  and  when  the  rotatory  motions 
are  continued  too  long  or  are  too  violent,  sickness  of  the 
stomach  follows.  To  a  similar  cause  he  attributes  tiie 
sickness  following  vinous  intoxication  and  the  motions  of 
a  ship.  Wollaston  **'  ( 1810)  considers  the  inertia  of  the 
blood  to  be  the  cause  of  seasickness.  As  the  boat  de- 
scends a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  six  foot  column  of 
blood  ie  taken  off  the  blood-vessels  so  that  they  contract 
and  cause  congestion  of  the  brain. 
478 
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Jobeii***  (1843)  cites  tbe  theories  of  his  time,  and 
attributee  seafiickneee  to  indigestion  catised  by  diBtarb- 
ances  of  the  Bympathetic  nervons  system. 

Pellarin"*  ^1851)  cozuideraUie  cau^e  aaa  disturbance 
of  the  circulation,  the  symptoms  being  due  to  cerebral 
anaimia. 

Sewanae  ***  wrote  a  large  Tolnme  in  which  he  contend- 
ed that  seasickness  was  due  to  a  miasmatic  poison  exist- 
ing in  tbe  atmosphere  over  the  sea.  The  miasma  origi- 
nated in  the  decomposition  of  organic  detritus  in  the  aea, 
and  was  therefore  more  abnndantiy  manifest  when  tbe  sea 
was  agitated. 

Guillabert"*  (1859)  accepted  the  theory  of  Sewanas 
as  demonstrated. 

Berard***  (1850)  attributes  the  vomiting  of  seasif^- 
ness  to  disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Nelken**^  (1866)  observes  that  few  persons  are  immune. 
Children  under  2  years  are  exempt,  but  children  from  2 
to  7  years  are  more  liable,  whilst  after  7  the  susceptibil- 
ity is  tbe  same  as  in  adults.  He  states  that  dogs,  sheep, 
cows  and  chickens  are  subject  to  tbe  malady,  whilst  hogs, 
ducks  and  geese  are  unaffected.  His  view  is  that  tiie 
motions  of  tbe  ship  are  commnnicated  to  the  various 
viscera  within  the  abdomen,  thorax,  cranium  and  spinal 
canal,  and  that  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  each  in- 
dividual various  symptoms  manifest  memselvee. 

Chapman  **'  ( 1864)  considered  spinal  congestion  as  the 
cause  of  seasickness,  and  strongly  recommended  a  speci- 
ally conatnicted  ice-bag  applied  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine.  Many  good  results  were  reported.  The  travellers 
were  instructed  however  to  lie  flat  upon  the  ice-bag,  i.e., 
in  dorsal  decubitus. 

Barker"*  (1870)  considers  seasickness  as  due  to  tbe 
sudden  and  recurring  changes  of  the  relations  of  the  fluids 
to  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  to  the  nervous  disturbances 
which  result  from  these  changes. 

Pollard  *'>  (1872)  attributes  seasickness  to  tbe  con- 
sciousness of  a  want  of  support  in  tbe  downward  move- 
ments of  the  ship,  causing  tJiereby  strong  psychic  irrita- 
tion. 

Guien***  (1876)  divides  the  causes  into  those  which 
affect  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  motions 
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of  the  boat,  and  those  which  affect  particular  nerves  as 
bad  odours,  noises,  etc. 

Beard***  (1881)  attributes  seasickness  to  a  series  of 
concussions.  He  denies  that  the  symptome  of  seasickness 
are  "redexed  through  the  eyes."  Infancy  and  old  age 
escape;  neurotic  individuals  are  more  susceptible. 

Kramer*"  (1892)  studied  the  fundus  oculi  in  seasick- 
ness, and  founa  in  most  of  the  cases  the  "vessels  thin  and 
narrow  and  the  chorioid  of*a  pallor  otherwise  found  after 
protracted  hemorrhages."  He  considers  cerebral  anemia 
as  the  cause  of  seasickness,  the  psvchic  element  being  an 
important  factor.  The  cause  of  tiie  cerebral  amemia  he 
leaves  an  open  question. 

D'Ailhaud  Gastelet***  (1895)  attributes  seasickness  to 
abnormal  excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  akin  and 
viscera  and  to  irritations  of  the  vagus,  sympathetic,  sense 
orrans,  muscular  sense  and  of  the  sense  of  space  which 
inctnces  peripheral  vaso-constriction  with  compensatory 
visceral  vaso-dilatation,  hypnosthenia  of  the  heart  muscle, 
lowered  blood-preesure,  cerebral  antemia  and  miosis. 

Tousey  **•  (1896)  considers  most  cases  of  seasickness 
as  due  to  reflex  causes  from  the  visual  apparatus  or  frtmi 
the  semicircular  canals.  Few  cases  are  caused  by  enccus- 
sion  of  the  stomach. 

Rosenbach  *"  (1896)  repudiates  fear,  abnormal  visual 
impressions,  deficient  function  of  the  kidneys  or  longs 
and  miasmastic  poisoning,  as  being  at  best  merely  associ- 
ated factors  and  not  the  cause  of  seasickness.  The  move- 
ments of  the  ship  are  the  all-importent  factor  and  of  these 
the  screw  or  spiral  motion  is  the  most  effective.  The 
stamping  or  pitching  motion  is  next  in  effect,  whilst  the 
rolling  motion  is  the  least  effectiveof  all.  He  also  states 
that  it  is  at  the  "end  of  the  upward  motion"  and  the  "be- 
^nning  of  the  rise"  that  the  greatest  influence  is  exerted. 
I.e.,  when  the  direction  of  the  motions  is  reversed.  All 
authors,  he  says,  agree  on  this  point.  These  movements 
according  to  Rosenbach  affect  the  body  by  causing  intra- 
aud  inter-molecular  disturbances  of  dynamic  equilibrium 
within  the  organism.  He  believes  that  vomiting  is  doe 
to  a  definite  mechanical  influence  upon  the  organic  tiesue 
of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting  is  a  functional  interference 
without  the  primary  intervention  of  a  nerve  influence. 
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Hsaea*"  (1804)  attribntos  eeasickneas  to  a  deficiency 
in  innervation  of  the  extrinsic  mnscles  of  the  eye.  On  a 
vessel  we  have  the  severest  test  for  ' '  immanity  of  the  pan- 
oramic symptom. ' '  The  condition  lor  prevention  of  eea- 
sickness  is  to  have  the  standard  strength  of  these  muscles. 

Klein"*  (1897)  attributes  seasickness  to  the  effect 
of  pressure,  traction  and  concussion  upon  the  nervous 
elements  in  the  movable  oi^ans. 

DeVries  (1899)  considers  seasickness  as  a  functional 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  caused  by  repeated 
mechanical  agitation  of  the  body. 

Damalli'o  (1899)  concludes  that  seasickness  results 
from  a  disturbfuice  oi  equilibration  caused  by  disturbance 
of  the  endolymph  in  the  semicircolar  canals.  He  makes 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  modus  operandi. 

Sumnar**'  (1900)  relates  the  stoiy  of  a  house  which 
had  been  carried  away  in  a  Sood,  and  on  the  sabsidence 
of  the  waters  left  in  a  tilted  position,  partly  in  the  water 
and  partly  on  dry  land.  No  part  of  the  house  floated  or 
moved.  Every  one  who  entered  this  house  experienced 
feelings  like  those  of  seasickness,  and  some  even  vomited. 
He  considers  seasickness  as  due  to  a  "fiood  of  conflicting 
impressions  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  vision,"  and, 
therefore,  as  purely  a  psychic  disturbance. 

Schwerdt***  (1901)  attributes  seasickness  to  circulat- 
oiy  disturbances,  with  disordered  equilibrium  as  a  cause 
of  secondary  importance.  He  bases  hie  conclusions  upon 
manometrio  measurements  of  intra-abdominal  pressure, 
registered  by  "an  ordinary  manometer  which  was  alter- 
nately connected  with  the  stomach  and  the  bowel  (rec- 
tum) by  suitable  insertions. ' '  Although  it  is  now  known 
that  such  measurements  of  pressure,  taken  within  the  hol- 
low viscera,  by  no  means  represent  intra-abdominal  pres- 
sure, yet  the  author  repeated  Schwerdt's  experiments  and 
found  no  such  constancy  in  the  phenomena  as  reported. 
Great  credit  is,  nevertheless,  due  to  Schwerdt  as  being 
one  of  tiie  first  to  approach  the  stndy  of  seasickness  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is 
a  relief  to  find  some  one  in  the  literature  checking  the 
monotony  of  a  mere  expression  of  views  by  app^  to 
experimental  fact, 

Savory'"  (1901)  consider  the  cause  as  purely  refiex 
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and  phyBiologicfd,  acting  primarily  throagti  the  semi- 
circmar  canals.  He  conBiderB  the  connection  between  the 
upper  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  the  geniculate 
.  ganglion,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  vagus,  as  form- 
ing a  complete  chain  from  the  auditory  to  the  pneumo- 
gaBtric  terminalfi.  Savoiy  is  the  only  one  so  far  who 
has  nuide  any  attempt  to  trace  the  paths  of  nerve  im- 

C'  tea,  or  to  conunit  himself  fearleealy  to  an  open  dec- 
tion  of  his  views.  It  is  now  known  t^t  no  pathway 
, exists  between  the  vague  and  the  eighth  nerves  within  the 
ear.  Savory  is  entiUed  to  credit  for  having  made  the 
'  first  attempt  at  a  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  seasickness. 

Weitlauer**'  (1908)  after  nmnerons  observations  and 
measurements,  concludes  t^t  eeaaicknees  is  due  to  trau- 
matiem  originating  in  repeated  differences  in  pressure  of 
the  fluid  and  soft  elemeiite  of  the  body,  as  compared  with 
-the  solid  elemente. 

Cornelius'**  (1908)  seeks  the  cause  of  seaaickness  in 
A  combination  of  Rosenbach's  kinetic  theory  witii  his 
own  pressure-point  theory,  the  nerve  points  being  irri- 
tated by  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium,  thereby  sending 
stimulating  impulses  to  the  centre. 

Bini"*  (1908-4)  considers  seasickness  as  due  to  cere- 
.bral  anaemia  caused  by  stimulation  (from  the  rocking 
motions)  of  the  vaso-motors  of  the  brain.  He,  however, 
admits  the  possible  connection  between  cerebral  ischiemia 
and  involvement  of  the  organs  of  equilibration.  Bins 
used  Kreidl'e  onychosct^,  an  instrument  which  registers 
on  a  dial  plate  the  rate  and  strength  of  the  pulse  in  a  nail 
segment,  in  his  investigations,  and  found  that  under 
rhytlunical  lowering  and  raising  of  the  arm,  the  vessels 
became  filled  in  a  notably  slower  manner  than  they  emp- 
tied themselves.  The  plethora  is  permanently  overcom- 
pensated  by  a  relative  ischtemia  during  the  vibrations. 

Pfanz"  (1908),  from  his  observations  with  the  aid  of 
Kreidl's  onychoscope,  Basche's  sphygmomanometer,  and 
Gaertner's  tonometer,  held  it  as  probable  that  an  alter- 
nate inflow  and  outflow  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  induced 
by  the  rocking  motions  of  the  boat  which  raise  and  lower 
the  heed,  causes  cerebral  stimulation,  which  in  turn  is 
responsible  for  the  retching  and  vomiting  of  e 
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He  also  observed  an  increase  in  blood-preesure  at  the 
aome  time.  Both  Binz  and  Pfanz  are  entitled  to  credit 
for  appljing  experimental  methods  to  the  study  of  aea- 
sickneea. 

Hagen-Tom '^*  (1908)  considers  seaaickness  aa  due  to 
oerebrtu  amemia,  caused  hy  reflex  contraction  of  the  cere- 
bral Teasels.  "The  impossibility  of  adaptation  to  the 
conetantlj  changing  relatione  of  the  body  toward  its  sur- 
roundings" ia  tne  primary  cause  of  tlie  phenomena. 

Koepke***  (19(^)  beheree  that  seasickn^s  is  due  to 
cerebral  aniemia. 

Waugh**"  fl904)  considers  the  cause  of  seasickness 
to  be  a  paralysis  of  tlie  vaso-motor  nerves  with  accumu- 
lation of  blood,in  the  viscera  (abdominal)  and  antemia 
elsewhere,  especially  in  tlie  brain. 

Shelmerdine  "'  (1901)  insists  that  a  predisposition  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  ship's  motion  may  cause 
nausea.  Seasickness  results  from  a  combination  of  three 
fectors,  viz. ;  ^1)  mechanical,  i.e.,  overwork  of  the  mus- 
cles in  balancin^j  ^3)  mental;  and  (8)  irritation  from 
the  presence  of  bile  in  the  stomach. 

Coming***  (1904),  by  means  of  a  revolving  chair  in- 
duced vertigo,  nausea,  and  cardiac  weakness.  Then  he 
experiment^  with  various  drags  with  a  view  to  finding 
a  remedy  which  wonld  hole  the  phenomena  in  abeyance. 
He  found  a  combination  of  byoscin  and  morphin  to  be 
the  most  effective.     Observing  the  similarity  between  the 

Ehenomena  of  rotation  sickness  and  those  of  seasickness 
e  nextproceeded  to  treat  seasickness  in  the  light  of  his 
findings.  On  a  voyage  he  himself  took  hyoscm  hydro- 
bromid,  gr  1/50;  opium,  gr  ss;  and  ten  minutes  later  re- 
sotcin,  gr  iii,  with  nitroglycerin,  gr  1/SOO.  The  result 
was  wonderful.  He  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  he 
could  not  be  made  sick,  and  went  to  the  bow  of  the  ship 
in  defiance  of  the  elements.  He  treated  twenty  other 
passengers,  to  whom  he  gave  a  combination  of  morpbin, 
atropin,  cocain,  and  resorcin,  and  found  that  "thus 
torpid  at  centre  and  periphery,  the  subject  usually  re- 
mained proof  against  giddiness  and  nausea  for  from  four 
to  seven  hours."  A  tablet  was  then  given  containing 
morphin,  gr  1/6;  nitroglycerin,  gr  1/800;  strychnin  sul- 
phate, gr  1/60;  resorcin,  gr  i;  cocain  hydiochlorid,  gr 
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1/6.  This  wu  sufficient  to  procure  further  immunity  for  a 
like  period.  Most  of  his  Bubjecte,  however,  pTeferred  to 
lie  down  after  taking  the  druge.  Coming  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  cauBation  of  the  phenomena  of  rota- 
tion aicknesB  or  of  seasickness.  He  deserves  credit  for 
making  a  practical  attempt  to  find  a  remedy  for  seasick- 
ness by  invoking  the  aid  of  experimental  methods  and 
ning  the  results  of  his  findings  to  practice, 
loma"*  (1904)  attributes  seasickness  to  a  "defi- 
cient sense  of  equilibrium, ' '  this  faculty  being  imperfectly 
developed  in  the  majority  of  individuals.  He  states  that 
seasickness  is  never  observed  among  birds,  in  which  the 
organ  of  equilibrium  is  most  highly  developed,  and  acro- 
bats. Children  or  infants,  and  those  suffering  from 
incurable  disease,  are  usually  spared. 

Zingher***  (1906)  considers  the  etiology  of  seasick- 
ness as  still  obscure,  and  does  not  oommit^imself  to  an 
opinion.  He  eulogizes  a  proprietaiy  preparation  in  the 
treatment  of  seasickness. 

Regnault***  (1906)  distinguishes  between  psychic  and 
somatic  seasickness.  Bonnet,  Berillon,  Van  Renterghem, 
and  Farez  hold  similar  views. 

Roeaen  (1907)  and  Simon  (1907)  evidently  consider 
cerebral  aiuemia  to  be  the  cause  of  seasickness.  They 
employed  Bier's  method  of  congestion  for  the  relief  of 
the  condition.  Bach  believes  he  saw  good  results  from 
this  method. 

Simon  "^  used  an  adjustable  elastic  necktie,  which 
was  applied  to  the  neck  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Flasschoen  ***  (1907)  attributes  seasickness  to  a  dy- 
namic disturbance  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  especially 
in  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpora  striata.  He  adduces 
no  facts  or  reasons  for  his  assumption. 

Bamett"'  (1907)  attributes  seasickness  to  irritation 
of  the  auditory  nerve  terminals  by  movements  of  the  en- 
doljrmph  in  the  semicircular  canals.  This  irritation  is 
transmitted  to  the  vagus  through  the  facial.  Possibly, 
also,  the  irritation  is  tranemittwl  to  the  sympathetic  eya- 
tern  through  the  external  petrosal  branch  of  the  genicu- 
late ganglion.  It  is  now  known  that  the  apparent  con- 
nection between  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  (fila 
anastomica)  consists  merely  of  aberrant  strands  of  facial 
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fibres  that  retam  to  the  facial  after  temporary  association 
with  the  aaditoiy. 

Msillet**^  (1908)  coneiden  seasickness  as  the  resnlt 
of  reflexes  from  all  th&  floating  oi^ans. 

Van  Trostenbur^  ***  ^1908)  coneiders  seasickness  as 
the  resalt  of  disonentation  in  space  associated  with  a 
series  of  interacting  disturbances  arising  from  unaccns- 
tomed  optic,  kinsssthetic,  and  labyrinthine  irritations. 

Various  other  theoTies  have  been  advanced  from  time 
to  time,  most  of  which  fall  under  one  or  other  of  tlieee 
heads,  as  given  by  Rosenbach : 

1.  The  localization  theory. 

2.  The  somatic  (mechanical^  theory,  which  inclades: 
(a)  the  theory  of  circulatory  disturbances;  (b)  centrifa- 
^  force  theory;  (c)  the  cerebral  theory;  (d)  tiie  abdom- 
inal theory;  (e)  wieory  of  the  static  centre. 

8.  The  theory  of  psychic  and  ocular  vertigo  (the  in- 
fluence of  will-power,  fear,  etc.). 

4.  The  theoiy  of  intra-  ana  intet-molecular  disturb- 
ances (Roeenbach's  theory). 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

ETIOLOGY   OF  SEASICKNESS 

Of  the  varioua  theoriea  pnt  fonrard  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  seasickness  not  one  affords  a  reasonable 
explanation  that  is  applicable  to  any  large  number  of 
cases.  An  exception,  perhaps,  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  those  tiieories  which  attribute  the  malady  to  disbirb- 
ances  of  the  endolyrnph  in  the  Bemicircular  canals  (Bar- 
nott,  Savory,  and  othenB).  Even  here  no  proof  has  been 
offered  to  show  that  such  disturbances  are  in  fact  the 
cause  of  seasickncBs;  and  with  the  exception  of  attempt- 
ing to  show  a  continuity  of  fibre-paths  (now  known  not 
to  exist^  between  the  auditoiy  nerve  and  the  pnetuno- 
gastric  tnrough  the  facial  (Savory,  Bamett),  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  explain  the  modva  operandi,  or  to  outline 
the  mechanisms  and  structures  involved. 

Before  attempting  to  establish  the  canse  of  seasick- 
nees,  a  few  words  are  necessary  about  the  psychic  factor 
so  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  nudady.  In  a 
certain  limited  class  of  persons  the  psychic  element  is 
undoubtedly  of  importance.  Thus  in  a  previous  chapter 
it  was  stated  that  one  of  the  subjects  of  these  studies  be- 
came ill  from  merely  boarding  his  ship  on  the  eve  of 
commencing  a  joumey.  All  the  indications  afforded  him 
Bood  reasons  for  believing  that  he  would  become  dread- 
nilly  seasick  on  the  voyage.  Here  was  a  case  where  evi- 
dently the  psychic  element  was  paramount.  Analysis, 
however,  shows  that  this  of  iteeu  is  not  sufficient  proof 
that  psychic  causes  alone  can  primarily  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  seasickness.  On  this  occasion  the  nnderlying 
factors  were  subconscioas  (latent)  memories  of  previous 
experiences,  which  themselves  were  the  direct  reeidt  of 
genuine  seasickness  produced  in  the  usual  way.  More- 
over, in  this  instance  the  psychic  factor  had  the  support 
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of  powerful  OBSociated  caoeee,  viz.,  the  fool  odonis  and  the 
dianud,  oiuightly  aspect  of  affairs  between  decks.  As  we 
shall  see  later,  psychic,  like  oircnlatoiy  and  gastric  die- 
torhances,  are  always  associated  with  seasicEnese  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent;  and,  like  them,  may  be  potent, 
secondary  sources  of  discomfort.  This,  however,  does 
not  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of  being  the  canee  of  sea- 
eicknees  in  the  strict  sense.  Manj  individuals  of  the 
neurotic  type,  whom  one  would  expect  to  be  the  victims 
of  seasickness,  are  immune;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  robust  individual,  with  every  indication  of  a 
well-balanced  nervous  system,  may  get  sick  every  time 
he  goes  to  eea.  The  author  has  known  a  woman  of  re- 
markably neurotic  type  who  had  been  tiie  victim  of  sea- 
sickness all  her  lite,  until  a  certain  age,  when  she  unex- 
pectedly began  to  develop  immunity.  Simultaneously 
with  her  immunity  there  developed  bilateml  nerve  deaf- 
ness, which  was  hereditary  in  her  family.  This  woman's 
sist«r  had  her  hearing  impaired  equally  in  both  ears  early 
in  life,  and  was  always  immune  to  seasickness,  although, 
judging  from  the  psychic  and  neurotic  standpoint,  every 
appearance  ^ve  indication  that  she  ought  to  be  a  victim. 
In  middle  life,  however,  owing  to  acute  disease,  she  be- 
came totally  deaf  in  one  ear;  and,  on  the  next  occasion 
of  bet  going  to  sea,  she  discovered  that  she  had  devel- 
oped a  susceptibility  for  seasickness,  and  could  get  relief 
in  no  other  way  than  by  lying  upon  the  back  or  upon  the 
side  in  which  the  hearing  had  been  destroyed.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  sheep  and  dog,  wit^  unilateral  di- 
vision of  the  vestibular  nerve,  lay  upon  the  side  of  op- 
eration, because  in  any  other  position  they  experienced 
vertigo  and  developed  nystagmus.  The  immunity  of 
deaf  mutes  to  galvanism  over  the  mastoid  areas  and  to 
rotation-sickness  (James,***  Kreidl,*'^  and  others),  and 
of  animals  in  which  both  labyrinths  have  been  removed 
(Ewald,*^^  Hogyes  "^),  or  both  veetibolar  nerves  divided 
(Scbiff  "'),  is  relevant  here. 

The  onset  of  mild  unilateral  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  or  even  the  unilateral  exacerbation  of  old  middle- 
ear  disease,  may  render  a  subject  who  had  been  previously 
immune  very  susceptible  to  seasickness  or  car-sickness. 
One  such  case  was  recently  stadied.    The  patient  was  a 
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woman  of  tbiitf-three,  whose  hearing  had  been  very  poor 
Bince  the  age  of  four,  when  she  had  had  severe  bilateral 
otitis  media  eappurativa,  complicating  scsrlet  fever. 
This  patient  had  not  been  subject  to  sea-  or  car-sickneBS 
within  her  memory,  and  yet  she  was  of  a  distinctly  neu- 
rotic type.  In  her  fifth  month  of  pregnan<r^  she  went 
shopping  and  fonnd,  to  her  dismay,  that  riding  in  the 
cars  not  only  made  her  weak,  dizzy,  and  nauseated,  but 
initiated  cramps,  which  strongly  stimulated  uterine  con- 
tractions. The  patient  had  no  fever,  but  showed,  upon 
examination,  distinct  evidence  in  the  left  ear  of  acute 
exacerbation  of  the  dormant  inflammatory  conditions 
existing  in  both  ears.  She  had  had  a  slight  pain  in  the 
left  ear  for  two  or  three  days.  With  this  pain  she  noticed 
that  her  hearing  for  high  notes  had  improved.  There  was 
some  tenderness  to  pressure  in  the  left  ear.  On  standing 
with  the  eyes  closed  the  patient  was  inclined  to  fall 
toward  the  right.  Turning  the  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  i.e.,  rotating  it  upon  the  long  axis  of  the  body, 
made  her  dizzy  and  sick.  With  the  eyes  turned  to  the 
left,  Uiere  was  well-marked  horizontal  and  rotary  nystag- 
mus to  the  left  and  with  the  watch.  With  the  eyes 
turned  to  the  right  there  was  a  mere  trace  of  rotary  move- 
ment, which  was  slow  and  directed  against  the  watch. 
With  the  eyes  directed  up  and  down  there  was  no  visible 
nystagmus.  The  knee-  and  wristrjerks  were  equal  on 
either  side  of  the  body  and  somewhat  hyperactive.  The 
pupils  were  equal,  and  exhibited  the  usual  rhythmic  al- 
ternations of  short  range,  with  the  phase  of  dilatation  al- 
ways the  more  salient.  Hurrying  or  moving  about  rapidly 
made  the  patient  weak  and  dizzy,  and  evoked  tiie  atdom- 
inal  pains  referred  to.  At  times  the  sight  was  blurred 
and  external  objects  seemed  to  move,  but  the  direction  of 
their  movemente  was  not  observed. 

The  treatment,  which  was  very  effective,  incladed  dor- 
sal decubitus,  dry  cold  over  the  mastoid  area  of  the  af- 
fected side  and  bromides.  It  should  be  mentioned  tltat 
the  occasion  on  which  the  car-sickness  manifested  itself 
was  a  hot,  oppressive  day  in  September.  Judging  from 
the  well-known  eSect  of  hot  weather  upon  rotation-sick- 
ness and  seasickness,  it  is  highly  proottble  that  this  pa- 
tient's sioknesa  was  aggravated  by  the  humidity  and 
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cloeeness  of  the  day.  There  were  no  symptoms  referable 
to  dJBordered  gastric,  liver,  or  kidney  Function;  in  fact, 
the  woman's  physical  condition  was  excellent  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  aural  attack. 

Another  caae  worth  recording  is  that  of  Mra.  S.,  at 
one  time  a  well-known  professional  dancer.  The  natural 
BtrcDgth  and  stamina  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
this  lady  was  greatly  enhanced  by  ihe  daily  training  ne- 
ceesitated  by  her  profession.  Notwithstanding  aU  this, 
however,  and  although  accustomed  from  infancy  to  all 
sorts  of  gyrations  and  sudden  reversals  of  direction,  this 
individual  was  a  victim  of  seasickness  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  never  fully  recovered  from  her  attacks  until  she 
got  ashore.  At  a  certain  period  of  her  life,  the  exact  age 
could  not  be  ascertained,  her  system  underwent  a  change 
which  rendered  her  immune  to  seasickness.  Thus,  her 
last  attack  of  seasicknesB  occurred  on  retumiDg  from  Eu- 
rope in  1859.  Between  the  years  1869  and  1869  she  had 
not  been  on  the  water.  In  1869  she  began  to  have  trou- 
ble with  her  ears.  Impairment  of  hearing  followed  im- 
mediately, and  persistM  ever  since.  In  1890  a  relative 
placed  his  yacht  at  her  disposal,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
greatest  amount  of  persuasion  that  she  could  be  induced 
to  venture  aboard  for  a  short  trip.  To  her  great  surprise 
she  loond  no  discomfort  in  the  roughest  seas.  Since  that 
time  she  has  travelled  extensively  upon  the  water  under 
extremes  of  weather  conditions,  and  never  experienced 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  seasickness.  Judging  from 
the  experience  gathered  from  numerous  cases  in  which 
aural  irrigations  and  other  methods  wero  practised,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  vestibular  terminals  undergo  de> 
generation  at  an  early  age  in  many  individuals,  all^ough 
Witmaack'o  is  of  me  opinion  that  in  toxfemic  condi- 
tions affecting  the  auditory  nerve,  the  vestibular  branches 
escape.  In  the  individual  under  consideration  the  change 
which  conferred  immunity  from  seasickness  undoubtedly 
was  due  to  degeneration,  whereby  the  receptors  in  the 
ampullEe  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  possibly  also 
tiiose  in  the  maculse  of  the  utricle  and  saccule,  lost  their 
sensibility  so  that  they  no  longer  responded  to  the  stimu- 
lus generated  by  the  movemente  of  the  ship. 

These  cases  show  that  even  in  very  neurotic  individ- 
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nala  something  more  than  merely  peychio  factors  ia  tiie 
ondeilying  caoBe  of  seasickneeB.  Admitting  the  impor- 
tant relatione  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum, 
and  admitting  that  psychic  dietnrbaiices  always  accom- 
pany the  severer  forms  of  seafiickneBS,  and  may  even  act 
aa  secondary  Bources  of  distresB  and  discomfort,  often  to 
BQch  an  extent  as  to  Beem  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
malady,  it  mast  be  denied  that  each  a  thing  as  eeasick- 
nesB  from  purely  psychic  cansee  exists  in  the  sense  thob 
psychic  causes  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  active  hctora 
in  tiie  production  of  the  malady.  Subconscious  or  con- 
Bcions  memories  from  past  experiences  in  seasicknees, 
may  so  aSect  the  individual  that  very  little  in  the  way  of 
direct  physical  disturbance  suffices  at  times  to  induce 
sickness.  In  such  cases  perhaps  the  sickness  may  be 
considered  as  of  psychic  origin,  whereas  in  reality  the 
cause  in  the  first  instance  was  physical  and  not  psydiic. 
Moreover,  in  these  so-called  psychic  cases  there  is  always 
the  necessity  of  some  physical  cause  in  addition  to  tJie 
psychic  factor;  and  where  the  former  is  wanting,  seasick- 
neee,  somatic  or  psychic,  will  not  be  much  in  evidence. 

It  is  well  known  that  disturbances  of  ocular  functions 
can  cause  nausea  and  vertigo  (Stevens  *^''  and  others). 
De  Gyon  ^*  put  prismatic  spectacles  upon  pigeons  and  ob* 
tained  disturbtuices  of  equilibrium  akin  to  those  which 
follow  interference  with  the  semicircular  canals.  In  pig- 
eons which  had  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
operation  upon  the  semicircular  canals,  covering  the  head 
and  eyes  with  a  hood  caused  a  return  of  the  characteristic 
phenomena  (Ewald,'*  De  Cyon").  The  most  that  these 
experiOionts  show  is  that  the  eye  is  a  factor  in  equilibra- 
tion, and  this  is  freely  admitted.  Ocular  defectB,  such 
as  errors  of  refraction,  diploplia,  muscular  weakness, 
anjrthing  that  interferes  with  binocular  vision  and  the 
conjugate  action  of  the  eyes  may  cause  disturbances  of 
equilibrium,  nausea,  vertigo,  and  localized  neurasthenia 
of  the  nervous  mechaniBms  involved.  The  latter  may  de- 
velop a  generalized  neurasthenia.  But  all  this  does  not 
show  that  ocular  disturbances  are  the  cause  of  seasick- 
ness. Admitting  that  the  eye  is  an  important  source  of 
afferent  impulses  in  the  mechanism  of  equilibration,  and 
admitting  that  in  certain  extreme  cases  of  disturbed  fnno- 
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tion,  the  eye  may  be  the  chief  apparent  factor  in  aeasick- 
neea,  coupled  perhaps  with  overmastering  psychic  im- 
pressionB,  as  in  the  case  of  Sumner's  tilted  house,  how 
are  we  to  accoiint  for  the  munerous  cases  of  seasickness 
occurring  in  robust  individuals  with  practically  perfect 
eyes  and  a  normal  condition  of  the  nervous  system  and 
general  musculature  of  the  body?  Merely  because  in  sea- 
sickness the  functions  of  the  eye  and  brain  become  de- 
ranged, and  the  nse  of  these  organs  proves  a  source  of 
discomfort  to  the  individual,  are  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  psychic  or  ocular  disturbances,  or  both  combined, 
are  the  eveiy-day  cause  of  that  seasickness  which  so  few 
escape  when  the  weather  conditions  are  sufficiently  severe? 
It  were  aa  reasonable  to  say  that,  because  a  hood  placed 
over  t^e  eyes  of  a  pigeon  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
section  of  the  semicircular  canals,  caused  a  return  of  the 
disturbances  of  equilibrium,  the  phenomena  first  observed 
by  Flourens  are  therefore  due  to  interference  with  vision, 
and  not  to  destruction  of  the  semicircular  canals.  Fi- 
nally, not  every  ocular  defect  causes  vertigo,  nausea,  and 
disturbances  of  equilibrium,  whereas  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  fimpullaiy  receptors  of 
the  semicircular  canals,  e.g.,  aural  irrigation,  rotation, 
galvanism,  ihe  application  of  cocain,  touching,  expos- 
ure to  li^t,  etc.,  have  the  immediate  and  constant  effect 
of  overthrowing  the  equilibrium  and  causing  vertigo, 
nausea,  nystagmus,  increased  salivation,  etc.  On  the 
whole,  even  in  extreme  cases,  the  most  that  can  be  aaid 
of  the  eyes  as  a  cause  of  eeasiclmesB  is  that  they  may  be- 
come secondary  sources  of  disturbance  in  the  mtdady. 
Whenever  they  seem  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  causa- 
tion of  seasickness,  it  is  because  of  associated  subcon- 
sciouB  impressions  or  actual  disturbances  of  the  oculo- 
cerebellar  or  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechanisms,  and  even 
then  it  is  not  certain  that  the  prime  cause  at  work  may 
not  be  the  vestibular  rather  than  the  ocular  mechanisms. 
As  previously  noted,  the  retinal  and  labyrinthine  recep- 
tors and  their  afferent  arcs  make  use  of  the  aame  final 
common  paths  in  the  causation  of  nystagmus.  The 
motor  mecbaniems  of  the  eyes  are,  therefore,  intimately 
related  to  the  labyrinthine  mechanisms.  Hence,  in  dis- 
turbed conditions  of  the  latter  there  is  also  associated 
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diBtiu-bance  of  function  in  the  former,  and  looking  at 
moving  objects,  such  as  the  toaaing  wavea  or  fixing  the 
eyes  as  in  reading,  becomea  very  distreaaing.  However, 
in  normal  persons,  the  eye  can  atand  prolonged  looking 
at  moving  objects,  without  causing  vertigo  or  aickneaa, 
provided  the  labyrinthine  mechanisma  are  intact  and  are 
not  interfered  with  in  their  functions.  A^  the  primary 
cauae  of  aeasickneBa  the  eye,  and  with  it  the  psychic 
factor,  may  therefore  be  excluded. 

Concusaion  of  the  organa,  abdominal  or  other,  has 
been  frequently  put  forward  to  explain  the  cauaation  of 
eeasickneaa.  Undoubtedly,  concusaion  and  ahaking  about 
can  cauae  serioua  diaturbancea  in  certain  individuals. 
The  latter,  however,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  abnor- 
mally constituted  in  some  reapect  or  other,  especially  if 
they  react  abnormally  in  tbia  mamier  to  concuaaiona  of 
mild  degree.  Thus  in  many  individuals  who  suffer  from 
carsicknese,  recent  uncompensated  labyrinthine  defecte 
may  be  found,  or  perhaps  a  localized  or  a  general  neuras- 
thenia. In  grown  people  many  cases  of  caraicknesa  are 
the  reault  mainly  of  fear,  the  cause  being  originally  the 
individual's  experience  at  aome  time  in  youth  when,  on 
account  of  acute  ear  diseaae,  sickneaa  attended  every  at- 
tempt at  riding  in  cara.  These  experiencea  often  leave 
behind  them  impreasions  that  subconsciously  dominate 
the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that  in  after  years,  when 
the  labyrinthine  defect  has  been  long  aince  recovered  from, 
or  compensated,  the  elightest  excuse  in  the  way  of  a  related 
physical  cause  auffices  to  evoke  the  disagreeable  ajTnp- 
toma.  Such  cases  are  frequently  encountered  by  those 
making  special  inquiry  into  the  matter.  The  caaes  which 
react  to  mild  concuaaiona,  however  numerous  they  may 
be,  are  few  compared  with  the  number  of  normal  individ- 
uala  whom  such  slight  concuaaiona  as  thoae  experienced 
in  riding  upon  cars  do  not  at  all  affect  dieagreeabljr. 

Severe  blows  upon  the  abdomen  or  severe  injury  to 
any  part  of  the  body  may  cauae  diaturbancea  which  are 
grouped  clinically  under  the  name  of  ahock.  The  differ- 
ence between  shock  and  the  condition  presented  by  sea- 
sickness, especially  in  the  earlier  and  milder  stages  of  the 
latter,  is  so  apparent  that  no  comment  on  this  point  ia 
necessary.     Blows  on  the  head,  eapeciaUy  upon  the  lower 
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jaw-as  seen  in  the  prize  ring,  frequantly  cause  rertigo, 
vomiting,  muscular  weakness,  etc.  In  these  instances 
the  delicate  mechanisma  of  the  labyrinth  are  the  parts 
chiefly  aSected,  and  it  is  to  diaturbajice  of  the  vestibolo- 
cerebellai  mechanisms  that  the  familiar  "grogginess"  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed,  as  well  as  the  musciilar  weakness 
that  for  the  time  being  renders  the  contestant  helpless,  a 
ready  victim  for  the  coup-de-grdce.  The  vast  number  of 
those  who  can  withstand  concussion  of  varying  degrees  of 
severity  on  shore,  such  as  that  encountered  in  horseback 
riding,  etc.,  and  yet  who  are  nevertheless  susceptible  to 
seasickness  from  the  comparatively  mild  degree  of  oon- 
cnesion  from  the  ship's  movements,  points  conclusively 
to  something  other  tjian  mere  mechanical  concussion  as 
causing  the  phenomena  of  seasickness.  This  was  well 
shown  in  those  auditory  irrigations  in  which  water  of  a 
neutral  temperature,  on  being  allowed  to  flow  into  tlie 
auditory  canal  from  a  height  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  forcible  impact  of  the  fluid  against  the  drum 
membrane.  The  only  effect  was  a  marked  rise  in  blood- 
preesure  which  any  rtrong  stimulation  at  the  periphery 
would  have  produced.  No  labyrinthine  phenomena  were 
observed,  although,  when  fluids  of  a  temperature  suffi- 
cient to  evoke  vestibular  phenomena  were  used,  the  effect 
of  the  irrigations  seemed  to  be  enhanced  when  the  fluid 
was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  ear  under  pressure.  Gross 
concussion  of  the  body,  as  a  whole,  plays  a  very  subordi- 
nate part  In  the  etiology  of  seasickness,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  highly  disordered  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual already  suffering  from  seasickness,  concussion 
vibration,  or  any  other  form  of  peripheral  irritation,  may 
be  a  source  of  aggravation  and  distress,  and  may  mate- 
rially retard  recovery. 

Disturbances  of  the  circulation  have  always  held  a 
prominent  position  in  the  theories  advanced  to  explain 
seasickness.  A  glance  at  the  protocols  will  show  that 
the  subject  was  not  seasick  during  periods  when  the  cir- 
culation was  but  poorly  maintained,  whilst,  when  he  was 
sickest,  e.g.,  on  board  the  Quatre  Frirea  and  the  Lady 
Wolseley,  the  blood-pressure  was  well  maintained.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  seasickness  after  a  time  the  circulation 
becomes  demoralized;   but  what   is   sought  now  is   the 
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primary  caaee  and  not  merely  the  effects  or  aseooiated 
phenomena  of  eeasickness.  Moreover,  aural  irrigations 
caneed  characteriBtic  manifeBtatioiis  of  vestibular  disturb- 
ance  even  when  the  action  of  adrenalin  was  at  its  height. 
Rotations  also  produced  the  usual  vertigo,  nausea,  etc., 
when  the  eubject  waa  under  the  influence  of  nitroglycerin, 
with  its  low  blood-pressure,  and  of  morphin,  with  its 
well -maintained  blood-pressure.  As  before  stated,  circQ' 
latory  disturbances  are  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  seasickness,  but  they  may  in  turn  assume  impor- 
tance as  secondary  eonrces  of  exhaustion  and  distress. 

Digestive  disturbances  have  always  been  looked  upon 
by  the  laity  as  the  primary  cause  of  seasickness.  Bat 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  subjecta  "B"  of  the  present  stud- 
ies suffered  at  times  from  indigestion,  and  did  not  at  all 
experience  the  familiar  subjective  phenomena  of  seasick- 
ness, whilst  at  other  times  he  was  dreadfully  seasick 
when  the  stomach,  after  being  irrigated,  waa  presumably 
in  a  resting  state,  points  to  deeper  underlying  causes. 
Even  admitting  the  importance  of  digestive  disturbances 
in  seasickness,  the  question  remains  as  to  what  is  the 
cause  and  what  the  modus  operandi  of  such  digestive  dis- 
turbances. This,  however,  has  to  be  said  ot  digestive 
disturbances  in  seasickness,  and  the  same  holds  true  for 
the  sickness  of  rotations  and  aural  irrigations,  that  when 
once  ^the  stomach  function  becomes  disordered  the  pres- 
ence of  stagnant  contents  or  the  ingestion  of  improper 
food  is  a  powerful  and  distressing  factor,  and  remains 
so  until  the  stomach  is  emptied  by  vomiting,  when  the 
sickness  and  distress  seem  to  be  relieved  for  a  time.  The 
symptoms,  however,  especially  those  referable  to  the  head, 
recnr  soon  after  in  spite  of  the  empty  condition  of  the 
stomach.  Here,  again,  aural  irrigations  and  galvanism 
by  indacing  all  the  stomach  phenomena  of  seasickness 
with  the  subject  sitting  quietly  or  lying  down,  dispose 
forever  of  those  theories  which  set  up  concussion  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  whether  floating  or  otherwise,  as  the  eole 
cause  of  seasickness.  Digestive  disturbances  are,  tJiere- 
fore,  to  be  regarded  in  the  first  instance  as  the  effects  of 
seasickness.  When  once  initiated,  however,  they  may 
become  important  secondary  sonrces  of  suffering  and 
distress. 
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The  theoTy  of  intra-  and  inteismolecnlar  diBtuTbances 
of  Boeenbach  ma;  or  may  not  be  troe.  Ultimately  the 
cause  of  seaflickness  might  be  stated  in  such  terms,  but 
meanwhile  we  have  a  right  to  know  the  cruder  and  more 
tangible  phenomena  that  intervene.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that,  as  long  as  the  real  cause  of  an  ailment  remains 
ondiscovered,  theoriste  deceive  themselves  with  generali- 
zations, which  lay  down  predisposing  and  aubeiditurv  fac- 
tors and  aseociated  phenomena  as  the  primaiT  efacient 
cause.  This  was  what  happened  in  the  case  of  tubercu- 
losis before  the  time  of  Koch's  discoveir  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  and  this  may  be  expected  to  happen  in  ever^ 
case,  as  long  as  the  real  cause  remains  undetermined. 
The  true  cause  of  such  a  malady  as  seasickness  should 
ftfford  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  cases,  and  of  the  mode  of  their  produc- 
tion. It  should,  moreover,  be  in  accord  with,  and  have 
the  positive  support  of  known  anatomical  and  physiolog- 
ical facts.  Such  a  cause  in  the  case  of  seasickness  is  to 
be  found  in  functional  labyrinthine  disturbances,  due 
directly  to  the  boat's  motions,  and  producing  in  turn 
effects  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  now  endeavor  to 
fllocidate. 


CHAPTER    XXXn 

ETIOLOGY  OF  SEASICKNESS    (CoNTiMUBD) 

It  has  been  ehown  that  the  phenomentt  attending  ro- 
tatitms,  aural  irrigations  and  galvanism  applied  to  the 
mastoid  areas  are  identical  with  the  Flourans  phenomenti 
that  follow  section  or  deetruction  of  the  semicircular  ca- 
nals in  animals.  N^umerous  observations  on  the  circu- 
latory and  gastric  functions,  as  well  as  a  comparison  of 
the  objective  and  subjective  symptoms,  show  an  undeni- 
able similarity  between  the  phenomena  of  seasickness  and 
ttiose  produced  by  rotations,  aural  irrigations,  and  gal- 
Tanism.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  degree  and  in  the 
mode  of  production.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  aund 
irrigations  and  in  galvanism  the  phenomena  were  caused 
by  a  relative  difference  in  the  degree  of  irritability  of  one 
set  of  ampnllary  receptors,  as  compared  with  the  condi- 
tions of  irritability  obtaining  in  the  analogous  opposing 
set  of  ampullary  receptors  in  the  opposite  labyrintii,  and 
that  such  a  di^rence  in  irritability  upsets  the  balance  of 
the  refiex  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechanisms  by  giving  an 
undue  effect  to  the  normal  impulses  of  equilibration  orig- 
inating in  the  labyrinths,  with  consequent  disturbances  of 
equilibrium,  nystagmus,  muscular  inefficiency,  alternat- 
ing conditions  of  the  pupil,  varying  conditions  of  the 
vaso-motor  mechanisms,  closure  of  0ie  pylorus,  nausea, 
vertigo,  increased  salivation,  vomiting,  faintness,  sweat- 
ing, ptdlor,  parEesthesiie,  etc.  In  rotations  identical  re- 
sults were  produced  by  actual  overstimulation  of  the 
terminals  of  one  side,  noted  especially  on  sudden  stop- 
ping and  reversing  of  the  swing.  The  effects  of  rotations 
in  each  of  the  three  cardinal  planes  of  the  body  were 
worked  out  in  detail,  and  constant  relations  were  found 
to  exist  between  certain  sets  of  canals  and  rotations  in  a 
certain  plane.    A  certain  type  of  nystagmus  was  found  to 
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oorreepond  with  rotationa  in  a  certain  plane,  aa  well  aa 
with  certain  kinds  of  anml  irrigations  and  with  certain 
applicatiooa  of  the  electrodes  in  galvanism.  Thus  rota- 
tions about  the  long  axis  aSect  the  horizontal  canals 
mainly,  and  cause  horizontal  nystagmus.  Hot  and  cold 
aural  irrigations  and  galvanism  similarly  act  mainly 
upon  the  horizontal  canals,  as  owing  to  the  location  of 
the  latter  their  ampullary  receptors  are  more  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  aural  irrigations  and  galvanism  than  the 
receptors  in  the  other  canals.  When  the  irrigations  are 
prolonged,  or  for  some  reason  the  effect  of  the  current  is 
enhanced,  the  ampullary  receptors  of  the  adjacent  supe- 
rior canal  are  affected,  with  &e  result  that  a  rotaiy  ele- 
ment is  added  to  the  horizontal  n;^Bta^iis.  A  similar 
rotary  element  is  frequently  met  with  m  the  nystagmus 
of  rotations,  e.g.,  when  the  rotations  about  the  long  axis 
are  not  strictly  confined  to  one  plane. 

In  rotations  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the 
horizontal  canals  the  creation  of  a  tendency  in  the  endo- 
lymph  to  flow  toward  the  ampulla  from  the  canal  was  the 
physiolc^ical  stimulus,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  other 
canals  the  reverse  was  true,  viz.,  the  creation  of  a  ten- 
dency in  the  endolymph  to  Sow  from  the  ampullte  toward 
the  canals.  It  was  also  shown  that  each  canal  or  set  of 
canals,  for  in  the  case  of  the  superior  and  posterior  canals 
the  two  superior  canals  are  opposed  to  the  two  posterior, 
was  related  to  certain  sets  of  skeletal  and  ocular  muscles 
through  the  intermedium  of  the  cerebellum,  and  that  any 
stiraiuation  of  the  ampullary  receptors  in  one  set  more 
than  in  the  other  was  followed  by  reflex  disturbances  of 
equilibrium,  and  when  repeated,  by  nausea,  vomiting, 
increased  salivation,  etc.  These  disturbances  have  been 
shown  to  be  chiefly  due,  not  to  any  simple  reflex  act  in- 
volving Deiters'  or  any  other  single  nucleus,  but  to  re- 
flex acts  taking  place  under  cerebellar  influence,  which 
extends  not  onl^  to  ocular  and  skeletal  muscles,  bat  per- 
haps also  to  visceral,  secretory  and  other  functions  as 
weJI. 

The  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechanisms  have  been  fully 
discussed  as  well  as  their  relation  to  vertigo.  It  has 
been  shown  that  interference  with  the  afferent  arcs  of  any 
of  tiie  cerebellar  mechanisms,  whereby  the  balance  be- 
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tween  certain  mechaniamB  upon  one  aide  of  the  body  and 
their  opponents  upon  the  other  side  was  upeet,  caused 
vertigo  and  dieturbanceB  of  equilibrium  until  such  inter- 
ference was  overcome  or  compensated.  .The  mlstiotiB  of 
the  vague  and  gloaeo-phaiyn^al  nerves  to  gastric  move- 
ments were  pointed  out,  irritation  of  the  vagus  causing 
pyloric  closure,  whilst  irritation  of  the  glosBO-pharyngefu 
tends  to  cause  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  sphincter.  The 
lelation  of  these  two  nerves  to  each  other  and  to  the  sev- 
enth through  their  reception  nuclei  in  the  sensoiy  portion 
of  the  dorsal  nucleus,  and  the  manifest  association  of  in- 
creased salivation  with  nausea  and  vomiting  point  to  the 
related  motor  nuclei  in  the  nucleus  ambiguus  and  vicin- 
ity, acting  in  conjunction  with  some  higher  centre  (vom- 
iting centre)  as  the  co-ordinating  mechanism  underlying 
this  symptom  complex.  The  relation  of  the  olfactory 
mechanisms  to  nausea  was  pointed  out  and  the  pathways 
indicated  along  which  olfactory  impulses,  which  may  be 
such  important  secondaty  features  in  nausea  and  eeanick- 
nesB,  might  travel.  The  widespread  relations  of  the 
peripheral  sensoiy  nerves  to  the  vaso-motor  and  vomiting 
cent^  were  also  discuesed. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  vomiting  which,  in 
rotation  sickness  as  well  as  in  seasickness,  is  of  the  cere- 
bellar t^pe.  In  experiments  upon  the  semicircular  canals 
in  sharics  (Sewall**')  and  upon  the  cerebeilom  in  higher 
animals  (Ferrier")  no  vomiting  was  witnessed.  In  the 
latter  instance,  however,  as  all  ansesthetists  know  and  as 
Ferrier  himself  has  frequently  pointed  out,  profound  uar- 
oosis  or  shock  tends  to  prevent  vomiting.  Sewall  found 
no  constant  characteristic  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
following  destruction  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  sharks, 
but  found  that  vomiting  frequently  occnned  upon  inter- 
ference with  the  utricle  or  saccule. 

The  experiments  in  which  cold  bilateral  aural  irriga- 
tions were  first  given  to  deaden  the  ampullary  receptors 
of  the  horizontal  canals  and  rotations  then  practised  im- 
mediately, seem  to  indicate  that  labyrinthine  receptors, 
other  than  those  located  in  the  semicircular  canals,  are 
related  to  the  mechanisms  of  vomiting.  Thus,  after  the 
rotations  mentioned  there  was  no  nystagmus  or  vertigo, 
no  deviation  of  the  head,  or  sense  of  die&ees,  aud  yet  the 


DIAGRAMS  SHOWING  HOW  ROTATION  OR  THE  UOVE- 
HENT3  OF  A  SHIP  TEND  TO  CAUSE  REFLEX  DIS- 
PI.ACEHEI4T  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  EYES  AND  WITH 
THESE  DISTURBANCES  OF  EQUILIBRIUM  VER- 
TIGO. NAUSEA,  Era 

A  and  C  represent  imanricaiy  transverse  horiBontal  sectiona 
throach  the  head  and  the  horizontal  semicircular  canals.  In  A 
the  subject  is  at  resL  In  <7  he  is  Jnst  beslnninB'  to  be  rotated 
from  riffht  to  left,  as  indicated  by  the  large  arrow.  B  repre- 
sents the  position  of  the  head  and  eyes  with  the  semicircular 
canals  and  their  hair  cells  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  depicted  in  A. 
In  C  the  hair  cells  in  the  left  horisontal  canal  are  slightly  bent 
in  the  direction  from  the  canal  toward  the  ampulla  by  the  ten- 
denc7  of  the  endolympb  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  small  ar- 
row. This  canses  reflex  displacement  of  the  head  and  eyes 
toward  the  right,  as  shown  in  D.  The  dotted  pupils  in  D  indi- 
cate the  short  nystagmic  morementa  to  the  left 
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BQbject  vomited  violently.  Ab  the  rotatioOB  were  Btrictly 
aboat  the  lone  axis,  it  is  inferred  that  the  receptors  in 
the  utricle,  and  perhaps  those  in  the  saccule,  were  affected 
and  that  theae  were  directly  responsible  for  the  vomiting 
and  alterations  in  the  blood-piessure.  Again  in  rota- 
tions given  with  the  patient  in  tecombeat^,  vomiting 
was  absent,  bat  appeared  at  once  if  the  subject  assumed 
Hie  erect  posture.  This  seems  also  to  point  toward  the 
conclusion  just  deduced.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
otolithic  apparatus  of  the  vestibule  is  dToatuic  as  well  as 
static  in  nmction,  aa  pointed  out  by  Clark,*  and  there 
can  be  little  question  that  these  structures  are  affected  in 
rotations  as  well  aa  the  ampullary  receptors  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.  However,  me  hair  cells  in  the  ampulUe 
are  much  more  delicate  than  those  in  the  maculse,  and  are 
conaequently  more  susceptible  to  mild  grades  of  stimola- 
tion.  Hence,  in  the  milder  forma  of  seasickness  it  is 
probable  that  only  the  ampullary  receptors  are  affected, 
whilst  in  rough  weather,  where  the  pitching  and  tossing 
of  the  vessel  are  unusually  severe,  the  receptors  in  the 
ntricle  and  aaccule  may  also  be  affected. 

Considering  the  chief  motions  of  the  ship  at  sea,  th^ 
are  found  to  correspond  roughly  with  rotations  about  one 
or  other  of  ite  main  axes.  Thus  rolling  may  be  regarded 
as  rotary  movement  about  the  long  axis  and  pitching  as 
rotary  movement  about  the  horizontal  transverse  axis. 
In  the  combirmtion  of  pitching  and  twisting,  known  aa 
the  spiral  movement,  an  element  of  rotation  about  the 
vertii^  axis  is  added.  Of  the  various  motions  the  most 
effective  for  producing  sickneea  is  the  spiral  movement. 
Next  in  order  of  efficiency  comes  pit(^ing.  Rolling  seems 
to  be  the  least  effective  of  all.  The  analogy  of  these 
movements  to  the  movements  of  the  subject's  body  in  the 
rotation  experiments  is  at  once  apparent.  With  the  sub- 
ject lying  on  the  back  and  with  tiie  long  axis  of  his  body 
paraUel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  ship,  the  rolling  move- 
ment gives  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  rotations  about 
the  long  axis.  The  comparison  may  seem  far-fetched, 
but  it  has  been  shown  tl^t  in  rotations  little  effect  was 
experienced  when  the  motion  was  equal  and  nnifoim, 
even  though  rapid,  whilst  great  disturbance  was  produced 
by  the  sudden  stops  and  startfi.     In  the  rotating  motions 
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of  a  ship,  complete  revolntions  may  not  be  made  as  in 
the  swing,  bnt  the  stops  and  starts  are  only  too  painfully 
in  evidence,  as  every  victim  of  seasicknesa  knows.  Witn 
the  subject  etill  on  his  back  and  hie  long  axis  parallel  to 
that  of  the  ship,  pitching  gives  a  rotatory  movement,  cor- 
respooding  to  rotations  in  the  sagittal  plane.  Here, 
again,  the  stops  and  starts  are  what  tend  to  sicken, 
though  in  the  pitching  of  a  ship  the  abrnptnesB  of  theee 
depends  much  upon  the  range  of  motion.  When  the 
twist  or  spiral  movement  is  added  to  pitching,  the  new 
element  is  equivalent  to  rotations  in  the  coroi:^!  plane, 
about  a  horizontal  antero-poeterior  axis  through  ttie 
nmbilicoB. 

With  the  subject  lying  on  the  back,  but  with  his  long 
axis  at  right  angles  to  t£afc  of  the  ship,  the  rolling  mo- 
tion is  equivalent  to  rotation  in  the  sagittal  plane,  pitch- 
ing to  rotation  about  the  long  axis,  and  when  the  spiral 
motion  is  added,  the  new  element  is  equivalent  to  rotation 
in  the  coronal  plane. 

With  the  subject  standing  so  that  the  sagittal  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  t^e  ship,  rolling  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  rotations  in  the  ooronal  plane,  and  pitching  the 
equivalent  of  rotations  in  the  sagittal  plane,  whilst  an 
added  twist  or  spiral  movement  represents  rotations  about 
the  long  axis.  When  the  subject  stands  with  the  sagittal 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  ship's  long  axis,  rolling  is 
the  equivalent  of  rotation  in  the  sagittal  plane  and  pitch- 
ing the  equivalent  of  rotation  in  the  coronal  plane,  whilst 
an  added  spiral  movement  represents  rotation  about  the 
longaxis. 

Each  of  these  movements  has  been  shown  to  affect 
definite  portions  of  the  semicircular  canal  apparatus. 
Thus  rotations  about  the  long  axis  affect  the  horizontal 
canal  on  the  side  toward  which  the  rotation  takes  place, 
by  creating  a  tendency  for  a  current  of  endolymph  to  flow 
from  the  canal  toward  the  arapuUa,  causing  primarily  a 
displacement  of  the  head  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  op- 
posite aide  and  a  primary  nyetagmas  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  rotation.  Sudden  stopping  of  thia 
motion  reverses  the  phenomena  with  sickening  effect,  and 
with  a  great  tendency  to  muscular  exhaustion  and  rapid 
alternating  changes  in  the  vaso-motor  tonus.     Botations 
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in  the  sagittal  and  coronal  planee  cause  cbaracteriBtio 
nystagmus  with  displacements  and  dieturbancea,  the  ef- 
feet  depending  luton  whether  the  superior  or  posterior  set 
of  canals  are  anect«d  in  the  rotations  in  the  a^ittal 
plane,  or  whether  the  right  or  left  superior  canal  is  af- 
fected in  the  rotations  in  the  coronal  plane.  It  was  found 
that  rotations  about  the  long  axis,  with  the  subject  sit- 
ting upright,  were  the  most  efficient  in  causing  sickness, 
and  this  corresponds  with  what  is  known  of  the  effects  of 
the  spiral  movements  of  a  ship  apon  an  individnat  sitting 
npri^t  or  standing.  In  rotations  and  irrigations  prac- 
tised with  the  subject  in  recumbency  the  effect  was  al- 
ways less  than  when  rotations  and  irrigations  were  prac- 
tised with  the  subject  sitting  upright,  whilst  irrigations 
or  galvanism  over  the  mastoid  areas,  practised  with  the 
subject  standing,  gave  the  quickest  and  sharpest  reac- 
tions. Here,  again,  the  results  of  experiment  are  corrob- 
orated by  common  experience.  Witt  the  subject  in  re- 
cumbency, rotations  when  brisk  and  frequently  repeated, 
and  irrigations  with  very  hot  or  veiy  cold  water  and 
frequently  repeated,  registered  their  enects  upon  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system ;  and,  although  the  subject  was  fre- 
quently not  simciently  affected  as  to  make  him  very  sick, 
yet  on  assuming  the  erect  position,  he  almost  invariably 
vomited.  Once  more  oommon  experience  corroborates 
experimental  findings.  Many  passengers  an  the  first 
night  at  sea  go  to  bed  feeling  comfortable,  and  awake  in 
the  morning  to  find,  on  attempting  to  stand  up,  that  dur- 
ing the  night  sometiiing  had  taken  place  which  had  paved 
tlie  way  for  the  extreme  distress  that  culminates  in 
vomiting. 

In  the  upward  and  downward  motions  of  a  ship,  rec- 
tilinear movement  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  such  movements,  when  violent,  undoubtedly  affect  the 
otolithic  apparatus  in  the  utricle  and  saccule,  and  en- 
hance the  efficiency  of  the  spiral  and  pitching  movements 
in  causing  seasickness.  In  marked  downward -and  up- 
ward movements  the  normal  reflexes  (other  than  those 
mediated  through  the  labyrinth),  controlling  equilibrium, 
are  also  markedly  disturbed.  The  result  is  a  twofold 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  by  (1)  distortion  of  the  nor- 
mal offei^Dt  impulses  to  the  cerebellum,  and  by  (2)  die- 
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tortion  of  the  normal  impnleee  to  the  other  centres,  con- 
trolling groea  movementeof  etation&nd  equilibrium,  e.g., 
the  optic  thalamus,  etc.  Thus,  when  a  part  of  the  ship, 
having  attained  its  maximum  height  in  pitching,  com- 
mences ite  rapid  descent,  the  afferent  kinesthetic  impulses 
from  the  proprioceptors  in  the  lower  limbs  misrepresent 
the  true  condition  of  affairs  and  t^e  corresponding  effer- 
ent motor  impulses  sent  out  in  response,  are  oat  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  needs.  The  resiUt  is  a  tempo- 
mty  loss  of  the  sense  of  position  of  those  parts  which 
form  the  essential  basis  for  cerebellar  action  in  the  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium.  Disturbance  of  the  afferent  im- 
pulses from  itiB  cord  to  the  cerebellar  and  other  centres 
might,  perhaps,  be  compensated  by  the  semicircular  ca- 
nals, as  Bickel  **'  has  shown  by  division  of  the  posterior 
spinal  nerve  roots  in  the  dog.  In  seasickness,  however, 
the  semicircular  canals  themselves  are  so  affected  that 
they  cotild  scarcely  be  expected  to  compensate  defects  id 
other  mechanisms. 

The  relations  of  each  semicirctilar  canal  or  set  of  ca- 
nals to  definite  groups  of  akeletal  and  ocular  muscles,  as 
well  as  the  relations  of  the  veatibulo-cerebellar  mecluin- 
isms  to  other  important  functions  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  previous  .chapters.  The  frequent  absence  of 
well-marked  nystagmns  in  seasickness  is  no  reason  for 
making  a  fundamental  distinction  between  seasickness 
and  rotation-sickness.  In  some  persons  the  nystagmus 
in  rotations  is  slight  and  transitory.  Similarly  in  many 
persons  a  mild  galvanic  current  wiU  effectually  sicken  Hie 
individual  without  causing  much  apparent  nystagmus. 
Thia  ie  especially  true  if  tlie  current  be  opened  and  closed 
frequently  for  a  long  time  without  rest  or  intermiasion. 
Moreover,  even  in  the  milder  grades  of  dizziness  or  ver- 
tigo nystagmus  will  always  be  found  if  searched  for  with 
the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  views  herein  set  forth  as  to  the  etiology  of  sea- 
sickness receive  corroboration  from  various  sources. 
Thus  in  elderly  persons  whose  auditory  nerves  are  well 
known  to  undergo  atrophy  and  degeneration,  there  is  a 
compaiative  immunity  from  seasickness  as  well  as  from 
the  sickness  that  comes  from  aural  irrigations,  etc.  Testa 
have  been  frequently  made  upon  such  individuals  with 
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aural  irrigatlonB  and  with  galvanism,  and  it  waa  gener- 
ally found  that  they  had  diminished  susceptibility.  The 
iiumonity  of  deaf-mutes  to  rotatiou  sickness,  as  well  aa 
the  acquired  immunity  and  susceptibility  in  the  four 
ca^e  already  alluded  to,  afford  direct  evidence  of  the  role 
of  the  vestibular  nerve  elements  in  the  causation  of  sea- 
aicknesB. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  where  the  laby- 
rinthine receptors  are  equally  affected  on  both  sides 
simultaneously,  there  is  no  apparent  disturbance  of  equil- 
ibrium. Thus,  in  persons  who  rapidly  become  almost 
completely  deaf,  there  may  be  no  vertiginous  symptoms. 
This  happened  in  Witmaack'a  **  case,  where  sudden  bi- 
lateral deafness,  occurring  in  a  young  phthisical  subject, 
was  caused  by  toxic  acoustic  neuritis.  It  was  tiiis  case 
chieHy  that  enabled  Witmaack  to  deduce  the  important 
conclusion  that  deafness  and  disturbances  in  the  laby- 
rinth, occurring  in  certain  diseased  conditions  and  in 
poisoning  by  certain  drags,  were  due,  not  to  circulatory 
changes  (amemia  and  hyperEemia)  of  the  labyrinth,  but 
to  degeneration  of  the  acoustic  nerve  fibres  "up  to  the 
lamina  spiralis  and  the  spiral  ganglion."  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  Witmaack's  case  the  equal  and  uniform  affec- 
tion of  the  labyrinth  on  either  side  was  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  vertigo,  although  Witmaack  found  but  lit- 
tle involvement  of  the  vestibular  trunks.  Clinical  obser- 
vations, especially  those  made  with  aural  irrigation  t^sta, 
show  conclusively  that  in  d^enerations  of  the  cochlear 
nerve  the  vestibular  is  also  affected,  though  perhaps  to  a 
less  extent. 

The  anatomical  and  physiological  relations  of  the  ves- 
tibular nerve  to  the  medulfaiy  nuclei  and  the  cerebellum, 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  centres,  have  been  fully  discussed 
in  previous  chapters.  In  seasicknesB  the  paths  along 
which  impulses  originating  in  tJie  ampullary  receptors  of 
the  canals,  and  in  the  receptors  of  the  otolithicapparatus  of 
the  vestibule,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  along  which 
similar  impulses  travel  in  rotation-  and  aural  irrigation- 
sickness,  the  modus  operandi  being  the  same  in  each  in- 
stance. Enhanced  irritability  (lowered  threshold  value) 
of  one  set  of  ampullary  or  macular  receptors,  as  compared 
with  the  condition  of  the  anal(^ous  opposing  set  of  recep- 
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ton  in  tlie  labyrinth  of  the  opposite  side,  distnrbe  the 
balance  of  the  vestibulo-cerebellar  reflex  mechaniBniB, 
which  are  constantly  in  operation,  serving  to  maintain 
aatomatically  the  upright  position  of  the  body  and  to 
steady  the  trunk  and  head  upon  the  fixed  lower  Bnpports. 
The  result  is  vertigo,  nystagmus,  etc. ,  and  a  disturoance 
of  the  normal  mechanisms  of  equilibrium  whereby  the  lat- 
ter are,  to  a  certain  extent,  overthrown,  necessitating  the 
constant  employment  of  voluntaiy  effort  to  count«ract  dis- 
placements. In  this  manner  an  undue  amount  of  tension 
IB  put  upon  tibe  whole  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 
But  besides  controlling  the  skeletal  muscles  in  acta  of 
balancing,  the  labyrinthine  mechanismB  stand  in  close 
relation  to  gastric  and  intestinal  movements.  Labyrin- 
thine impulses  reach  the  cerebml  and  medullary  centres 
through  the  cerebellum,  or  perhaps  in  the  case  of  im- 
polsea  originating  in  the  macular  receptors  by  more  direct 
pathways.  In  this  way  labjrrinthine  impulses  aSect  the 
vaguB,  glosBO-pharyngeal,  and  facial  motor  neurones 
through  the  vomiting  centre,  as  well  as  the  vaso-constrio- 
tor  and  other  centres  of  higher  and  lower  levels.  In  or- 
dinary mild  cases  of  seasickness  the  primary  effect  is  one 
of  stimulation.  Repetition  or  increased  intensity  of  the 
stimulus  sooner  or  later  causes  the  well-known  functional 
disturbances  in  the  related  organs  and  mechanisms.  The 
nature  and  mode  of  production  of  these  disturbances  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  rotation- 
sickness.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  general  state  of  ex- 
haustion, with  demoralized  circulatory  and  gastric  func- 
tion and  a  general  weakness  and  irritability  whereby  the 
slightest  mental  or  physical  effort  causes  discomfort  and 
ordinary  sights,  sounds,  odours,  etc. ,  become  distressing 
and  intolerable. 

The  exhausting  effect  of  interference  with  the  cerebel- 
lum has  long  ago  been  demonstrated  by  Weir-Mitchell,  ** 
Lnciani,*'  and  others.  Failure  and  perversion  of  gastric 
function  become  in  seasickness  a  secondary  source  of 
distress  by  causing  a  deficient  supply  of  nourishment  to 
tiie  body  as  a  whole,  and  by  a  constant  flow  of  afferent 
impnlsee  from  the  interior  of  the'or^n  through  the  vagus 
to  the  sensory  portion  of  the  dorsal  nucleus,  where  the 
eensory  vagus  centre  w  in  close  relation  with  tlie  sensory 
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ceotree  of  the  facial  and  gloeao-phaiTngeal  nerres,  and 
with  the  cerebellum  and  hl^er  cenb«8.  Sach  afferent 
unpulaes  originating  in  the  gastric  receptors  tend  to 
maintain  a  constant  state  of  nausea  and  increased  saliva- 
tion, and  keep  the  victim  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
wretchedness  on  the  verge  of  vomiting.  Disturbed  circular 
toiy  function  also  becomes  an  important  factor,  causing 
in  the  medullary  and  cerebral  centres  a  blood-supply  that 
is  irtegular  or  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  aonual 
metabolism  and  the  removal  of  waate  products.  The  use 
of  the  eyes,  especially  in  looking  at  moving  objects,  is 
another  source  of  distress;  as,  under  ordinary  circum- 
etancee,  in  lookingat  moving  objects,  the  ocular  movements 
are  mainly  executed  by  the  oculo-cerebellar  mechanisms, 
aided  by  the  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechanisms,  both  sets 
of  mechaniBms  using  the  same  final  common  paths.  Jn 
seasickness  the  cerebellar  centres,  and  indeed  the  whole 
individual,  are  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  with  marked 
inability  and  disinclination  for  work  of  any  kind.  The 
well-known  influence  of  odours  upon  those  sufferins  from 
seasickness,  as  well  as  the  perversion  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  instability  and  abnomial 
irritability  of  the  cerebral,  cerebellar,  and  mednllaiy 
centres,  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  of  the  vomiting  centre  and 
those  centres  located  in  the  doraal  nucleus.  The  fibre 
paths,  along  which  such  olfactoiy  impulses  may  travel, 
nave  been  aJready  discussed. 

Many  authors  of  the  present  day  attribute  seasickness 
in  a  vague  and  general  way  to  unaccustomed  irritations 
of  the  optic,  labyrinthine,  and  kiniesthetic  mechanisms. 
As  previously  pointed  out,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
eyes  might  possibly  be  the  prime  cause  of  seasickness; 
but,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  avemge 
eye  is  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  insular 
motions,  with  sudden  stops  and  starts  as  the  lahyrintiiine 
apparatus.  In  rotations,  aural  irrigations,  and  in  gal- 
vanism applied  to  the  mastoid  areas,  the  individual  may 
be  sickened  when  the  eyes  are  excluded  by  closing  or  cov- 
ering them;  whilst  if  the  labyrinth  be  absent  on  botli 
sides,  or  incapable  of  functioning,  neither  animals  nor 
men  are  sosceptibte.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  eyes  ot 
Buy  other  organ  may  be  the  prime  cause  of  seasickness, 
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it  would  be  neceesary  to  exclude  first  the  effeds  that  are 
constantly  present  in  every  case  in  which  there  exists 
even  pait  of  a  functionating  labyrinth.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  rotations  and  aural  irrigations  that  dis- 
turbance of  the  vestibulo-cerebellar  balanced  mechanisniB 
is  always  associated  with  nystagmus.  The  ocular  appar- 
atus is,  therefore,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  involved  sec- 
ondarily in  the  labyrinthine  irritations  which  cause  sea- 
sickness, and  ie  frequently,  if  not  always,  involved  to 
some  extent  in  the  causation  of  the  distressing  symptcon, 
vertigo.  All  this,  however,  merely  shows  that  the  eye 
may  be,  and  often  is,  an  important  secondary  factor  in 
the  etiology  of  seasickness. 

The  "kinffisthetjc  sense"  is  a  term  designed  to  cover 
afferent  impulses  from  muscles,  joints,  tendons,  etc. 
These  impulses  originate  in  the  proprioceptors  of  the 
various  or^ns.  We  have  seen  that  the  cerebellum  by 
means  of  ite  reflex  mechanisms  adjuste  and  controls  the 
muscles  involved  in  acts  of  equilibration,  and  that  it> 
does  so  by  means  of  its  afferent  and  efferent  paths.  The 
chief  a&erent  cerebellar  paths  are  (1)  the  vestibular,  (2) 
tiie  ocular  (including  optic),  (8)  the  kincesthetic,  and 
(4)  the  cerebral.  The  cerebellar  mechanisms  are  daily 
subjected  to  all  sorts  of  jars  and  motions  by  people  on 
shore,  and  seldom  produce  phenomena  in  any  way  resem- 
bling those  of  seasickness.  As  before  stated,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Bickel  that,  in  the  dog  after  section  of  the  pos- 
terior nerve  roots,  the  semicircular  canals  can  compensate 
the  loss  of  spinal  afferent  cerebellar  impulses.  As  the 
cerebellum  ordinarily  controls  in  a  reflex  manner  many 
of  the  acte  involved  in  equilibration,  impairment  of  cere- 
bellar function  throws  an  unusual  and  exhausting  strain 
on  the  centres  in  the  Bolandic  regions.  In  seasickness 
when  cerebellar  exhaustion  has  set  in,  the  kimesthetic 
mechanisms  may  be  a  secondary  source  of  irritetion  on 
account  of  functional  disturbance,  and  may  thereby  aid 
in  maintaining  or  aggravating  the  disorder.  In  ceitein 
movemente  of  the  hmt,  e.g.,  sudden  prolonged  upward 
or  downward  motions  the  function  of  the  kintesthetico- 
thalamic  paths  may  be  involved  leading  to  a  temporary 
loss  of  coordination  in  the  under  supports  of  the  body 
with  the  result  that  the  cerebellum  has  no  secure  base 
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toward  which  to  make  ita  eqnilibtatoiy  adjuAtments.  It 
is  poeeiblfl  that  this  ma^  be  occasionally  a  primaiy  factor 
in  the  causation  of  seaeickneea,  but  if  it  ever  is  it  never 
attains  to  more  than  aubaidiaiy  importance.  In  loco- 
motor ataxia,  patients  standing  erect  with  the  feet  close 
together,  do  not  become  dizzy  or  nauseated  when  the  eyea 
are  closed,  but  simply  sway  or  perhaps  fall.  This  showB 
the  relation  the  eyes,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
bear  to  the  optic  thalamus  and  to  the  coordination  of  the 
feet  and  other  membeie.  Here  again  is  another  way  in 
whiidi  the  eyes  in  seasickness  may  be  anusnally  strained, 
and  ultimately  become  a  secondary  source  of  irritation 
and  exhaustion.  Helmholtz*"  says:  "One  feels  the  trac- 
tion of  gravity  (on  board  ship)  now  apparently  to  the 
right,  now  apparently  to  the  left,  now  forwards  and  now 
btK;kwarda,  because  one  is  no  longer  able  to  find  with  his 
eyes  the  direction  of  the  vertical.  Only  after  long  prac- 
tice, as  I  myself  can  testify,  does  one  come  to  use  gravity 
as  an  exclusive  means  of  orientation,  and  only  then  does 
the  vertigo  cease."  Regarded  from  any  standpoint 
neither  the  eyes  nor  the  kintesthetic  sense  can  be  seriously 
oonsidered  as  more  than  eecondaiy,  or  at  most  subsidiary 
primary  factors  in  the  causation  of  seasickness.  Almost 
any  or^n  or  function  may  be  so  aSected  as  to  bei»me 
prominent  as  a  symptomatic  feature  and  souice  of  dis- 
tress. It  is  to  misinterpretation  of  such  occurrences  we 
are  indebted  for  the  many  theories  that  attribute  seaaick- 
neas  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  secondary  factors  in- 
volved. Thronghout  the  ages,  seasickness  has  been  much 
of  a  puzzle  to  mankind. '  The  fiist  step  toward  the  actual 
solution  of  the  problem  was  made  by  Flourens  in  1824, 
when  he  divided  the  semicircular  ctutals  in  pigeons  and 
rabbit«. 


CHAPTER  XXXm 

ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SEASICKNESS 

The  literatnre  of  Beasickneea  teems  with  conflicting 
reports,  as  to  the  immunity  or  susceptibility  of  certain 
groape  of  individuals,  the  cause  being  lailure  to  reoc^niie 
tiie  varioQB  shades  and  degrees  of  severity  of  the  condi- 
tion. It  ie  commonly  agreed  that  those  of  the  nervous  or 
neurasthenic  type  are  more  susceptible  than  those  of 
coarser  fibre  (Beard***)  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  such  distinctions  since,  as  we  have  seen,  very  neurotic 
iikdividuals  with  degenerated  labyrinthine  nerves  may 
ahow  absolute  immunity.  Children,  most  auttiora  agree, 
are  comparatively  immune.  Here  again  is  room  for 
doubt.  Children  old  enough  to  run  about,  are  frequently 
affected,  but  as  a  rule  recover  rather  quickly  owing  per- 
haps to  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  pecmiar  to 
childhood.  Very  young  children,  such  as  infants  in 
arms,  are  seldom  sick,  either  because  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  perform  much  in  the  way  of  acts  of  equilibration, 
or  because  of  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  meehan- 
isms  of  equilibration.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  children  cutting  t«eth  suffer  occasionally  from  ver- 
tigo and  DystagmuB  and  that  infants  have  been  actually 
seen  to  suffer  from  what  was  undoubtedly  seasickness. 
In  children  it  frequently  happens  that  an  extreme  condi- 
tion  of  nervousness  develops  at  sea.  Thus  a  girl  of  eight 
suffered  greatly  from  inability  to  rest  or  relax  her  feet 
properly  in  bed  at  night,  and  constantly  cried  out  to  her 
mother  that  she  did  "not  know  what  to  do  with  her  feet 
for  they  wouldn't  keep  still  in  any  position."  This 
symptom  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  in  whom 
overtense  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  do  not,  at 
times,  permit  proper  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

Old  age  is  frequently  immune  for  numerous  r 
608 
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but  more  particularly  because  of  the  rule  that  in  advau- 
cing  7«aiB  there  is  a  tendency  to  arterioecleroeis  and  to 
bilatetal  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
Those  suffering  from  chronic  wasting  diseases  and  from 
oontinned  ezcessea  in  alcohol  also  seem  to  have  a  relative 
immunity.  Here  the  cause  is  deterioration  of  the  ves- 
tibulo-oerebellar  mechanisms  whereby  they  do  not  so 
readily  respond  to  labyrinthine  stimulBtion  and  depres- 
sion, or  deterioration  of  the  cerebral  and  medullary  centres 
whereby  the  labyrinthine  irritation  is  lees  effective  in 
evoking  the  phenomena  of  the  malady  in  tbeir  full  sever- 
ity. And  here  it  is  significant  that  in  any  one  of  these 
conditions  degeneration  of  the  auditory  nerves  may  occur 
as  Witmaack  "  has  shown. 

Some  apparently  normal  individoals  appear  to  enjoy 
inmiunity,  the  cause  being  peculiarities  of^  stmctare  or 
function  of  the  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechanisms  or  of  the 
related  cerebral  and  medullary  centres.  Similar  immu- 
nityto  a  certain  degree  has  beenobeerved  in  some  individ- 
uals in  experiments  with  rotations,  aural  irrigations  and 
galvanism.  Such  individuals  have  a  natural  or  acquired 
power  of  resisting,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  stimulation  peculiar  to  seasickness  just  as 
ordinary  individuals  offer  differing  degrees  of  resistance 
to  various  other  forms  of  stimulation  by  alcohol,  tobacco, 
pain,  etc.  Probably  no  one  with  functioning  labyrinths 
IS  totally  immune  to  seasickness  under  all  conditions  of 
circumstance  and  weather.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  is 
immune  to  rotations  of  all  grades  of  severity  nnless  both ' 
auditory  nerves  have  degenerated,  or  both  labyrinths  have 
been  excised  as  in  many  of  the  experimenta  which  have 
been  performed  upon  animals.  It  is  a  common  popular 
error  to  suppose,  that  because  an  individual  is  robust 
and  healthy  he  will  not  therefore  fall  a  victim.  Seasick- 
ness in  ordinary  conditions  of  health  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponse of  the  organism  to  repeated  and  irregular  forms  of. 
labyrinthine  stimulation.  Predisposition  to  seasickness, 
therefore,  merely  implies  ready,  alert  reffez  mechanisms, 
and  is  in  no  way  directly  related  to  the  health  or  strength 
of  the  individual  in  so  far  as  ite  primary  causation  is 
concerned.  In  fact  so  common  is  seasickness  amongst 
normal  individuals  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
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tlioae  who  are  immune  to  prove  that  ihsj  are  fiee  from 
abnormalitjr. 

Ttsiners  of  athletes  of  eztensive  experience  and  of 
world-wide  reputation  have  given  the  information  that 
seaiicknesB  occnra  amongst  sprinters,  distance  runnera, 
weight  throwers,  jumpeis  and  football  plajers  alike  indis- 
criminately. Several  athletes  professional  and  amat«ar 
were  consulted,  and  the  information  obtained  corrobomt«d 
that  of  the  trainers.  The  sea  hoA  frequently  taken  tlie 
"edge"  oS  athletes  in  condition,  so  that  after  the  voyage 
it  t^k  some  time,  in  some  instances  a  long  time,  before 
the  individuals  came  up  to  their  usual  performascee. 
One  individual,  a  professional  pugilist  whose  chief  merit 
consisted  in  his  extraordinary  ability  to  "withstand  pun- 
ishment" without  being  "  knocked  out"  sent  in  a  face- 
tious reply  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  "wet 
goods"  (alcohol)  had  more  to  do  with  the  causation  of 
seasickness  than  any  other  factor.  This  individual  was 
very  probably  immune  to  seasickness  and  his  statement 
re^rding  ihe  relation  of  alcohol  to  the  causation  of  sea- 
sickness, though  fiippant  in  form,  in  all  probability  rep- 
resents coDclnsions  aiawn  from  personal  experience.  An- 
other pugilist  noted  also  for  nis  ability  to  resist  "the 
knock-out"  blow  reported  that  he  had  never  been  affected 
by  seasickness.  This  individual,  however,  has  descended 
fiton  a  long  line  of  ancestors  famed  for  their  exploits  on 
sea. 

Several  professional  equilibrists,  acrobats  and  tumblers 
were  interrogated  by  mail.  Not  one  reply  was  received. 
This  fact  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  men  of  these  call- 
ings are  prone  to  seasickness  and  consider,  perhaps,  that  it 
might  be  a  reflection  upon  their  professional  ability  to 
own  up  to  the  fact.  A  famous  distance  runner  who  Iwlde 
many  records  also  failed  to  send  in  a  reply.  The  author 
saw  this  man  in  the  throes  on  a  transatlantic  trip.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  famous  athletes  of  every  de- 
scription are  subject  to  seasickness. 

The  question  as  to  the  immunity  of  animals  has  been 
dealt  widi  extensively  in  the  literature  to  which  it  lends 
an  amusing  and,  at  all  times,  interesting  feature.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  s  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  The 
genemt  consensus  is  that  most,  if  not  all,  animals  suffer 
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from  the  malady.  The  opportunity  of  stodring  the  qnea- 
tion  directly,  not  having  presented  itself,  inquity  was 
made  from  those  who  not  only  had  Uie  opportunity,  but 
were  otherwise  qualified  to  form  an  opinion.  Dr.  Q.  Q. 
Flemyng  of  the  White  Star  Liner  Teutonic  was  sur- 
geon in  charge  of  the  vesset  which  brought  over  to  tixe 
London  Zoological  Gardens  the  Australian  collection  of 
animals  amounting  to  about  5,000  specimens.  The  doc- 
tor stated  that  most  of  the  animals  came  down  with  com- 
mon ordinary  seasickness  just  like  human  beings  and 
many  died  from  the  malady. 

A  fellow  traveller  whose  business  was  concerned  in 
taking  borsee  from  America  to  Europe  and  selling  them 
there,  was  next  interrogated.  This  individual  stated  off- 
hand that  animals  do  not  get  seasick.  Upon  closer  ques- 
tioning be  stated  that  his  experience  was  confioed  to 
horses  of  the  draft  variety  and  he  qualified  hie  former 
statement  by  saying  that  animals  do  not  get  seasick — if 
yoQ  know  how  to  feed  them  properly.  It  was  later  dis- 
covered that  this  man's  conception  of  seasickneee  was  a 
disturbance  of  function  of  each  intensity  as  to  threaten 
the  life  of  his  animals. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  EFFECTS  OF   SEASICKNESS  AND  THEIR  RELA- 
TION TO   DISEASED  CONDITIONS 

The  effecta  of  seasickneea  upon  the  nervous  system 
and  upon  the  circulatoiy  and  digestive  functions  have 
been  folly  set  forth  and  commented  upon  in  thoee  chap- 
ters dealing  with  obeervations  on  seasickness. 

A  glance  at  the  protocols  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical that  seasickness  occurring  in  normal  individuids 
throws  an  enormous  strain  upon  the  circulatory  mechan- 
isms and  especially  upon  the  heart  which  more  and  more 
has  to  assume  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  blood-pres- 
sure as  the  vaso-motor  system  becomes  exbaaat«d.  And 
not  only  is  the  heart  overworked  but  on  account  of  failure 
of  the  digestive  functions  it  is  usually  under-nourished 
and  frequently  even  starved.  Look  at  the  question  as  we 
may,  whether  we  attribute  the  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion to  stuffy  cabins,  warm  weather,  the  motions  of  the 
boat  or  to  whatever  cause,  the  effects  upon  the  heart  are 
always  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  And  here  the  queetion 
arises:  If  these  things  occur  in  healthy  adults,  how  are 
the  effects  of  seosicknass  upon  the  degenerated  heart  mus- 
cle or  upon  a  generally  enfeebled  organism  to  be  esti- 
mated? No  one  would  think  of  allowing  an  individual 
of  middle  age  and  wiUi  a  diseased  or  enfeebled  faecut 
muscle  to  engage  in  a  physical  contest  where  the  strain 
might  be  severe  and  prolonged.  And  yet  it  is  a  common 
thing  forthose  recovering  from  protracted  or  severe  illness 
to  M  sent  to  sea  to  complete  the  restoration  to  health, 
without  the  practitioner  giving  serious  thought  to  the 
special  strain  that  a  voyage  might  entail  upon  the  organ- 
ism and  especially  upon  the  heart.  Many  individuals 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  have  been  seriously  injured  by 
injudicious  travelling  on  sea.     It  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
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tion  tosB^that  a  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  that  occur 
at  sea  are  attributable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  effecU 
of  seasickQess.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  aeasickneea  is 
not  an  iinmitigat«d  evil  and  that  in  certain  cases  it  may 
do  an  individual  good.  Such  a  statement  may  perhaps 
be  occasionally  permissible  for  its  psycho-therapeuuc 
effect,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  io  convince  any 
unbiassed  mind  that  the  conditions  revealed  by  the  ptoto- 
colfl  representing  actual  observations  taken  Rt  sea,  could, 
in  any  way  whatever,  be  a  benefit  to  the  individual.  On 
tiie  oontraiy,  it  is  manifestly  apparent  that  they  might 
permanently  injure  hint  and  in  presence  of  actual  disease, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  so  handicap  the  patient  as  to 
seriously  mar  the  prospects  of  ultimate  complete  recovery. 

The  effects  of  seasickness  upon  pregnant  women  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  literature,  many  cases  of 
abortion,  miscarriage,  and  premature  labour  being  cited. 
There  is  a  group  of  cases  of  amenorrhoea  which  gynecolo- 
gists attribnte  to  change  of  dimate.  The  condition  de- 
velops usually  in  domestics  of  foreign  birth  and  makes 
ita  first  appearance  when  the  individual  leaves  her  home 
to  earn  her  living  in  distant  lands.  Judging  from  the 
frequency  of  amenorrhcea  after  sea  voyages  and  remem- 
bering tae  exposure  to  which  steerage  passengers  when 
seasii^  are  submitted  as  well  as  the  profound  impreesion 
which  seasickness  makes  opoa  the  nervous  system  and 
indeed  upon  the  whole  organism,  it  ia  perhaps  more 
reasonable  to  attribute  this  form  of  amenorrhcea  to  the 
effects  of  seasickness  and  exposure  mther  than  to  men 
change  of  climate. 

Toe  effects  of  seasickness  on  the  nervous  system  have 
been  frequently  alluded  to  in  preriooa  chapters.  The 
psychic  depression  is  frequently  so  extreme,  and  cerebral 
function  so  completely  perverted,  that  self-control  becomes 
an  impossibility.  Many  of  the  numerous  cases  of  suicide 
that  occur  at  sea,  have  for  their  immediate  cause  this 
psychic  depieesion.  Suicide  on  land,  like  other  grave 
errors  in  conduct,  is  seldom  the  result  of  sudden  inspiia- 
tion.  The  thought  of  it  has  previously  been  entertained 
and  examined.  Comparisons  have  been  instituted  and 
some  sort  of  hypothetical  conclusion  reached  as  to  ita 
feaaibility  under  certain  circumstances.     Every  individoftl 
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at  some  time  or  other,  tamB  over  in  bis  mind  the  thought 
of  eaicide  and  the  mental  attitude  he  aaBumes  toward  it, 
thongh  it  appears  trivial  perhaps  at  the  time,  may,  later 
on,  become  a  matter  of  the  gravest  import  in  conditiona 
of  psvchio  derangement.  Many  go  to  sea,  with  no 
thought  of  suicide  beyond  these  hypothetical  oonclusiona, 
retained  as  eubconscious  memories,  and  in  the  psychic 
depression  induced  by  a  mild  grade  of  seasickneBa,  the 
incapacitated  mind  erroneously  concludes  that  the  requi- 
site oonditiona  have  ariseu  which,  according  to  previous 
reasonings,  render  suicide  feasible  and  proper.  Thus  it 
happens  that  individuals  pay  with  their  lives  the  penalfy 
of  poorly  regulated  unsystematic  habits  of  thought. 
Thoughts  in  a  ^reat  measure  make  us  what  we  are  and 
it  is  the  individual's  business  in  every  instance  to  see 
that  his  thoughts  do  not  tend  to  unmake  himself  or 
others. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  manifest  tJmt  a  serious 
responsibility  rests  with  the  physician  who  recommenda 
sea  voyages  in  conditions  in  which  the  "reserve  margin" 
of  any  of  the  organs  is  encroached  upon  by  disease  or 
faulty  habits  of  living.  In  disordered  states  of  the  ner- 
Tous  system,  especially  where,  in  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual, there  is  the  least  intimation  of  manic-depressive 
or  other  form  of  insanity,  extreme  care  should  be  t^en 
in  recommending  sea  journeys,  if  disaetfoua  consequences 
are  to  be  averted. 

The  number  of  suicides  committed  at  sea,  and  the 
carelessness  with  which  unfortunates  suffering  fr<nn  sea- 
sickness are  treated  is  a  disgrace  to  civilized  humanity. 
The  lonely  individual  suffering  inner  torments,  as  the 
result  of  repeated  labyrinthine  irritations,  wanders  about 
in  a  state  of  mental  agony,  not  knowing  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  nor  how  to  properly  orient  himself  in  the 
whirl  of  his  disordered  imaginings.  Instead  of  receiving 
proper  medical  treatment  which  would  include  close 
supervision,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  reassurance,  such  an 
individual  is  left  severely  alone,  with  the  result  that 
relief  from  mental  distress  of  purely  artificial  origin  is 
sought  in  self-destruction. 

Although  much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  im- 
prove the  general  conditions  of  travelling  at  sea,  yet  very 
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little  has  been  done  to  alleviste  the  distreea  of  those 
suffering  from  Beasickness.  The  blame  for  this  does 
not  perhaps  wholly  lie  at  tlie  door  of  the  BhipK)wner8, 
Bince  so  little  has  been  hitherto  definitely  nnderstood 
aboat  the  njalady.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
hospital  on  ship  board  is  generally  located  in  the  stem, 
over  the  propeller,  where  the  motions  of  the  boat  have  the 
most  sickening  effect  and  where  the  jolting  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  a  constant  cause  of  continued  distress.  The 
sick  and  suffering  are  committed  to  such  quarters  when 
their  condition  has  become  extreme.  Moreover,  one 
physician  can  hardly  be  expected  to  properly  look  after 
the  needs  of  two  or  uiree  thousand  persons.  In  addition 
ship  surgeons  should  receive  special  training  so  as  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  effects  of  seasickness  upon  the 
phyBiological  economy,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  treat 
intelligently  not  only  seasickness,  but  all  other  illneesee 
that  may  arise  during  a  voyage.  Medical  colleges  also 
should  give  instruction  on  this  subject  which  is,  at  least, 
as  important  to  the  general  medical  man  as  "insurance 
examination"  and  ouier  subjects  at  present  receiving 
special  attention. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  tbiea^  of  magnificent  philan- 
thropy, no  one  has  seen  fit  to  inc^uire  into  this  matter, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  hospital  facilities  on  ocean 
liners  and  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  efficiency  of 
the  medical  attendants.  At  the  present  time,  perhaiw,  no 
other  field  offers  such  great  opportunities  for  the  relief  of 
human  suffering  and  the  promotion,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
ttie  comfort  of  tJie  many  both  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  poBsibility  of  Beasickness  resisting  in  subacute 
or  chronic  impairment  of  the  digestive  functions  and 
even  in  chronic  infiammatoi^  conditions  of  the  gastric 
mucosa  has  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
extreme  degree  of  protracted  congestion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  undoubtedly  may  cause  a  predisposition  to  vary- 
ing grades  of  infiammation  not  only  in  the  stomach,  but 
also  in  other  organs.  It  is  very  probable  that  prolonged 
congestion  of  the  ovaries  is  an  important  factor  in  caus- 
ing the  amenorrhixa  that  follows  seaaicknees. 

The  effect  of  seasickness  upon  the  nervous  system 
Qttm  manifests  itself  in  disturbances  in  the  growth  and 
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natritioD  of  the  hair  which  often  tends  to  fall  out  daring 
a  voyage  and  frequently  remains  eickly  and  "unman- 
ageable'* for  some  time  alter  the  journey  has  ended.  The 
general  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  also  reflected  in 
the  obstinate  ooneti^tion  which,  however,  involves  other 
factors  such  as  deprivation  of  food,  failure  of  gastro- intes- 
tinal motility,  etc.  During  the  heightof  an  attack  of  sea- 
sicknees  the  urine  is  also  diminished  and  concentrated, 
due  in  part,  to  deprivation  of  liquIdB,  failure  of  absorp- 
tion or  both,  and  in  part  to  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
and  circulatory  mechanisniB. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  "colds"  are  an  un- 
asaat  thing  at  sea.  Barker  "*  states  that  he  has  known 
them  to  have  occurred.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  they 
are  unusual.  Subject  "B"  of  these  studies  has  never 
"caught  cold"  at  sea,  although  it  has  been  his  custom  to 
sit  on  deck  without  extra  clothing  in  all  sorte  of  weather. 
Indeed  it  has  been  bis  experience  that  if  he"had  a  cold" 
going  on  board,  it  rapidly  disappeared  in  a  short  time 
after  putting  out  to  sea. 

One  thing  should  always  be  remembered  by  those 
whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  travel  in  a  separate 
stateroom,  and  that  is,  that  contact  is  usually  very  close 
between  the  occupants  of  the  same  cabin,  eo  that  if  one 
occupant  is  affected  with  a  communicable  disease,  the 
others  may  possibly  become  infected.  At  the  present 
time  quarantine  supervision  is  so  strict,  and  the  laity 
know  BO  much  about  disease,  that  infection  occurring  in 
this  way  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  and  yet  first-hand 
evidence  convinces  us  that  there  is  such  a  possibility.  As 
late  as  the  autumn  of  1906  a  gentleman  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  United  States  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
accommodation  in  the  first  class.  He  telegraphed  to 
various  lines,  and  finally  was  pleased  to  learn  that  a  cer- 
tain line  had  a  vacancy  which  he  immediately  secured. 
On  the  first  night  out  at  sea,  he  found  the  cabin  small 
and  occupied  by  tour  full-grown  men.  One  of  the  occu-  ' 
pants  coughed  all  night  so  that  sleep  was  impossible 
except  in  snatohee.  This  annoyance  was  borne  in  a 
good-natured  way  by  the  occupants  of  the  cabin,  but  early 
daylight  revealed  Uie  uncomfortable  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  cough  was  an  undoubted  victim  of  pul- 
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mon&Tj  tnbeTCaloeis,  And  what  was  still  worae,  that  he 
acted  as  though  he  waa  utterly  unaware  that  be  was  a 
menace  to  his  fellow  room-omtee.  Application  was 
quietly  made  to  the  purser  but  without  redress.  The  cap- 
tain waa  then  approached,  and  to  bia  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. The  hospital  was  placed  at  our  American  friend's 
disposal,  but  as  he'  was  veiy  prone  to  seasickness  he 
feared  the  excessive  motion  and  the  vibration  from  the 
machinery,  for  the  hospital  was  located  just  above  the 
propeller.  The  printera'  room  was  next  suggested.  In- 
vestigation showed  a  state  of  affairs  that  precluded  it 
from  acceptance.  Finally  with  the  aid  of  the  ship's  car- 
penter a  bed  was  arranged  over  a  bath-tub  in  a  clean, 
wholesome  bathroom.  During  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age, the  sick  man  coughed  aud  coughed,  and  apparently 
never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  intercept  bis  column 
of  spray  at  times  painfully  visible  in  the  light  that 
streamed  from  the  portrhole.  His  two  roommates  had  to 
make  the  most  of  the  situation,  although  one  of  them  was 
fully  aware  of  the  danger,  for  he  himself  had  been  a  vic- 
tim of  tuberculosis,  and  was  then  actually  returning  from 
a  protracted  sojourn  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  whit£er  be 
had  gone  to  rid  himself  of  the  disease.  Another  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  this  tuberculosis  victim,  the  one  who 
coughed  constantly,  was  a  steady  reader.  Book  after 
book  came  to  him  from  the  ship's  library  to  be  thumbed 
and  coughed  upon  from  cover  to  cover.  This  should  sup- 
ply food  for  tiiought  for  travellers  accustomed  to  delving 
into  the  volumes  of  the  ship'a  library.  It  may  be  true 
that  colds  are  unusual  at  sea,  but  close  contact  for  whole 
nights  in  small  stuSy  cabins  with  closed  port-holes, 
backed  by  the  depression  and  exhaustion  that  accompany 
seasickness,  render  infection  an  easy  matter  under  such 
conditions  as  those  just  related. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

HOW  RECOVERY  FROM  SEASICKNESS  TAKES  PLACE. 
OUTLINES  OF  TREATMENT 

The  manner  in  which  recoveiy  from  eeasicknesa  takes 
place,  merely  illoatrateB  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the 
organism  to  circametances  and  conditions.  The  cerebral 
cerebellar  and  medullaiy  centres  become  accustomed  to 
the  degree  and  rhythmicity  of  the  labyrinthine  stimuli  to 
Buch  an  extent  tiiat  the  cerebral  centres  are  no  longer 
preoccupied  and  perturbed  by  the  unaccustomed  irre^- 
lar  activities  of  the  cerebellar  functions  of  equilibration 
and  cease  to  hamper  the  latter  by  attempts  at  compensa- 
tion, thereby  permitting  the  cerebellar  mechanisms  to 
readjust  themselves  to  &e  new  conditions.  The  medul- 
lary centres,  having  somewhat  recovered  from  the  surprise 
of  nnaccuBtomed  stimuli,  proceed  with  the  business  of 
carrying  out  their  proper  functions  regardless  of  afferent 
labyrinthine  impressions  of  the  particular  degree  and 
rhythmicity  experienced.  Recovery  does  not  take  place 
by  the  labyrinthine  receptors  becoming  "accustomed  to 
the  motions  of  the  endolymph"  as  some  authors  assert. 
It  is  in  the  nervous  centres  that  the  readjustments  take 
place  which  are  responsible  for  the  recovery,  just  as  it  is 
m  the  centres  and  not  at  the  periphery  linger  those 
impressions  which  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
sea-legs  upon  shore  for  many  days  after  a  voyage  has 
ended. 

In  eeasicknees  as  in  other  ailments,  the  great  desid- 
eratum of  the  profession  and  laity  is  the  prophylaxis. 
From  the  experiments  and  observations  set  forth  in  these 
pages  and  from  an  extensive  experience  with  the  malady 
at  close  range,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  seasickness  can,  in 
most  instances,  be  effectively  prevented  by  the  adoption  of 
judicious  measures,  snppoited  in  certain  cases  by  the  UN 
618 
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of  certain  drugs  admiiiiBtered  with  proper  precaution  ag 
to  time,  doeage,  age  of  the  patient,  etc.  Healthy  indi- 
viduals mi^t  perhaps  be  ^rmitted  to  procure  and  use 
BQch  drugs,  but  the  practice  la  not  in  all  cases  to  be  recom- 
mended, the  chief  reason  being  that  in  certain  diseased 
conditions  of  the  organs  and  in  certain  phases  of  seasick- 
ness drugs  and  circvoatory  stimulants  of  any  kind  may  be 
contraindicated. 

Theoretically,  the  first  indication  in  the  prophylaxis 
is,  of  course,  to  lower  the  irritability  of  the  labyrinthine 
nerve  terminals  or  of  the  vestibulo-cerebellar  mechanisms. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  trials  made  thus  far,  no 
safe  drug  has  been  found  to  meet  this  indication.  More- 
over physiological  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that 
such  a  drug,  if  found,  might  be  of  doubtful  benefit  as  a 
pure  preventative,  however  it  might  otherwise  help  in  the 
actual  treatment  of  seasickness.  Failing  to  prevent  those 
irritations  of  the  labyrinthine  receptors  the  next  indica- 
tion is  to  prevent  their  pemicioas  effects  npon  the  cere- 
bellar, medullary,  and  cerebral  centres.  Here  many 
measures  are  available  including  general  hygienic  meas- 
ures preparatory  to  the  voyage,  mental  quiet,  attention  to 
the  gastrointestinal  fimctions  and  the  employment  of 
drugs,  especially  atropin  or  hyoscyamin  preferably  by  hy- 
podermic administration.  These  drugs,  however,  should 
not  be  used  indiscriminately  nor  continuously.  Bro- 
mides have  little  to  recommend  them.  The  use  of  co- 
cain  is  contraindicated.  Clinical  and  experimental  r&- 
anlte  obtained  in  seasickness  and  in  rotation  sickness, 
and  the  peculiar  effects  produced  by  the  drug  upon  ani- 
mals in  which  it  causes  manage  (circus)  movements,  lead 
to  the  belief  that  cocain  predisposes  the  organism  to  sea- 
sickness. In  one  instance  at  least  the  administration  of 
cocain  by  a  dentist  has  led  to  all  the  phenomena  pecul- 
iar to  profound  labyrinthine  disturbance  (Koenig***). 
The  size,  location,  and  ventilation  of  the  cabin  or  suite 
has  an  important  bearing  in  prophylaxis.  The  avoidance 
of  huny  previous  to  going  on  board  and  congenial  adapta- 
tion to  the  new  environment,  are  a  distinct  help  in  preven- 
tion, whilst  rest  in  recumbency  has  been  justly  advocated 
in  all  times.  Li^t  and  easily  digested  food,  taken  in 
moderation,  and  under  conditions  mo^t  favoarable  to 
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digestion,  is  of  benefit.  Hypnotic  aaggeetion  as  a  pre- 
ventative and  even  aa  a  meaua  of  treatment  of  a  present 
attack  ha^  been  tried  with  vaiying  auccesB.  Beard** 
believed  that  it  could  prevent  rotation  sickneaa.  Experi- 
ence with  hypnotism  in  the  experiments  in  rotation,  and 
antal  irrigations  ehowe  conclusively  the  limited  benefit 
that  is  to  be  expected  from  auggeetion  in  these  conditions 
and  in  true  (somatic)  seaaiclmeea.  Where  the  psychic 
factor  predominates,  or  seema  to  be  the  chief  aonroe  of 
distreee,  hypnotiam  is  of  undoubted  benefit;  but  where 
the  condition  is  one  of  true  (somatic)  seaaickness  caused 
by  labyrinthine  irritation  little  can  be  expected  from 
hypnotic  suggestion  beyond  the  alleviation,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  disturbancee  arising  from  some  of  the  aecondaiy 
sources  of  irritation.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  hypno- 
tism has  a  value  in  true  seasickness  that  puts  it  on  a  par 
with  the  thousand  and  one  remedies  that  have  been  put 
forward  by  writers  from  time  immemorial  as  sure  and 
certain  cares.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whetiier 
the  influence  of  post-hypnotic  susgeetion  would  continue 
sufficiently  long  even  in  cases  oi  so-called  psychic  nau- 
pathia  to  be  of  lasting  benefit.  Hence  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  individual  hypnotized  again  and  again  at 
frequent  intervals  and  the  suggestions  repeated.  These 
and  like  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  hypno- 
tism has  a  limited  field  of  usefulness  in  seasickness,  and 
that  it  is  perhaps  a  tborapeutic  resource  which  should  be 
reserved  to  meet  certain  indications  only.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  ordinary  methods  of  suggestion 
should  not  be  utilized  to  brighten  and  enliven  prospective 
and  actual  travellers.  Suggestion  is  a  potent  means  of 
breaking  up  the  vicious  train  of  secondary  psychic 
phenomena  and  should  be  made  the  moat  of  under  all 
conditions  and  at  all  times. 

Various  devices  have  been  employed  to  prevent  sea- 
sickness. Swinging  beds  have  been  used,  but  evidently 
little  benefit  was  obtained,  for  their  use  has  been  aban- 
doned. Since  the  introduction  of  the  mono-rail  system 
of  railway,  various  suggestions  have  been  made  to  apply 
the  principle  of  the  gyroscope  so  as  to  obviate  the  roUmg 
motions  of  ships  at  sea  and  thereby  to  prevent  seasick- 
new.     It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  such  a  thing  coal4 
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be  effected  ao  as  to  Teetrain  eJI  the  movementa  of  a  ship, 
bat  stranger  things  have  come  to  pass,  and  one  never 
really  knows  what  can  be  done  nntil  some  genuine  attempt 
IB  made. 

The  treatment  of  an  actual  attack  of  seasickness  re- 
Bolves  itself  into  oombatii^  the  effects  of  primary  labyrin- 
thine irritations  upon  the  cerebellar,  medullary  and  cere- 
bral centres  and  in  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
secondary  sources  of  irritation.  In  most  cases  seasick- 
ness is  protracted  and  aggravated  by  bad  management. 

Atropin,  given  preferably  hypodermically,  has  been 
found  to  counteract  the  psychic  depression  that  accom- 
panies seasickness.  In  addition,  by  its  action  in  depress- 
ing the  sensory  nerve  terminals  all  over  the  body,  and 
especially  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  it  effectively 
cuts  off  afferent  irritating  impulses  which  are  such  promi- 
nent secondary  sources  of  distress.  By  its  well-known 
action  upon  the  medullary  centres  atropin  can  be  of 
wonderful  service  in  regulating  to  a  certain  extent,  some 
of  the  circulatory  disturbances  incidental  to  seasickness, 
but  the  observations  on  the  circulation,  as  shown  in  the 
protocols,  indicate  that  in  protracted  voyages  and  where 
vaso-motor  exhaustion  has  already  set  in,  atropin  or  any 
method  of  stimulation  has  to  be  used  witii  caution. 

The  stomach  is  the  most  important  of  the  secondaiy 
sources  of  irritation  in  seasickness.  The  care  of  this 
organ  in  seasickness  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  care  that 
should  be  accorded  it  in  conditions  of  acute  or  subacute 
gastritis  on  shore.  It  has  been  shown  that  an  extreme 
degree  of  congestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is 

E resent  in  seasickness,  hence  the  stomach-tube  should  not 
B  used  at  all,  or  used  only  with  extreme  caution.  The 
liberal  blood-supply  of  the  gastric  submucosa  and  the 
existence  of  the  oesophageal  plexus  of  veins  should  be 
remembered.  Slight  trauma  m  these  regions  has  been 
followed  hy  fatal  hemorrhage,  and  fatal  gastric  bemor- 
rhiwe  has  been  known  to  occur  in  seasickness  and  other 
ccmditions  in  which  violent  vomiting  occurs.  Hence  if 
tiie  stomach  needs  to  be  washed  out  it  is  best  to  have  the 
patient  drink  warm  water  with  some  harmless  edkali 
(bicarbonate  of  soda)  dissolved  in  it.  This  solution  helps 
to  eepanite  the  masses  of  mucus  from  the  gastric  walls. 
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and  it  is  readily  vomited.  During  the  acnte  stagee  of 
gaatric  irritation  food  of  every  kind  is  contraindicated  for 
a  abort  period.  Later  on  liquid  nouriahment  may  be 
given  tentatively.  It  ia  important  to  get  the  patient  to 
take  food  aa  early  as  practicable,  and  of  the  different  food- 
stuffs the  first  preference  ehould  be  given  to  some  digesti- 
ble form  of  the  carbohjrdrates.  The  absence  or  reduction 
of  free  HCl  not«d  in  the  analyses  of  the  various  test 
meals,  renders  it  inadvisable  to  give  meat  in  any  quan- 
tity, until  the  stomach  functions  are  fairly  reestablished. 

In  certain  conditions  extracts  of  the  gaatric  mucosa 
or  meat-extracte  such  as  beef-tea,  ete.,  will  find  indica- 
tion. These  extracts  may  be  given  per  os  or  per  rectum. 
It  ia  not  advisable  to  administer  them  intravenously  or  by 
bypodermoclysis,  as  in  the  author's  experiments  triafs 
the  Bubjecte  were  invariably  affected  with  fever  and  symp- 
toms similar  to  thoae  of  serum  sickness.  Undoubtedly 
in  many  instances  the  extracts  may  do  ^ood,  especially  In 
conjunction  with  atropin  and  strychnin  in  grave  cases, 
both  on  aea  and  land,  where  the  restoration  ofgastric  and 
intestinal  function  ia  urgently  demanded.  It  is  to  be 
added,  however,  that  in  eome  of  the  toats  in  which  abo- 
pin  had  not  been  previously  administered  the  extmcte 
seemed  to  add  to  the  irritebility  of  the  gaatric  mucosa 
a^ravatii^  the  subject's  distress. 

Constipation  may  be  obviated  by  a  judicious  use  of 
cathartics  in  ordinary  cases.  The  hormones  (peristaltic 
hormone  of  Zuelzer)  have  been  used  on  shore  for  the 
relief  of  constipation  in  various  conditions  (Zuelzer,  *•• 
8aar,**'  Unger,*'*  and  others)  and  much  is  to  be  hoped 
from  their  use  in  seasickness,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  other  measures  recommended,  viz.,  atropin, 
eto.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  preparation  of 
secreting  hormone  adapted  to  hypodermic  or  intramus- 
cular administmtion,  will  be  forthcoming  soon,  as  the 
author's  experimente  have  led  him  to  believe  that  tbe 
hormones  will  prove  a  decided  help  in  the  treatment  of 
severe  oases  of  seasickness. 

Disordered  circulation  is  another  great  secondaiy 
source  of  irritation  in  seasickness.  In  order  to  meet 
properly  the  indications  under  this  head,  frequent  ob- 
servations of  the   pulse   and   blood-pressure   ^ould  be 
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Ituide.  The  physiciau  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individasl's  circulatory  mecbanisme. 
In  any  individual  over  forty,  and  in  persona  who  have 
been  a  bon  vivants  all  their  liveB,  the  greatest  care  has  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  cardiac  musculature. 
Buch  individuals  should  not,  under  any  circumstanceo, 
undertake  a  journey  upon  the  seas,  wiUioot  consulting 
their  physicians  on  sboie,  who  should  carefully  instruct 
them  regarding  matters  calculated  to  affect  the  present  or 
future  efficiency  of  the  heart.  Rest  in  bed  maybe  the  in- 
dication when  the  circulatory  function  has  been  carefully 
studied.  The  patient  may  chafe  at  this,  but  in  oommoD 
honesty  he  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  consequences. 
Few  individuals  would  be  willing  to  barter  years  of 
health  and  efficiency  for  the  gratification  of  going  upon 
dei^  to  show  what  good  sailors  they  are.  And  yet  that 
this  must  be  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  may  be 
readily  deduced  from  a  careful  study  of  the  figures  given 
in  the  protocols.  As  before  stated,  the  conservation  of 
the  individual's  health  in  r^ard  to  this  matter  rests  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  instructions  given  by  the  medical 
adviser  on  shore.  As  the  circulation  improves  measures 
calculated  to  benefit  the  general  condition  may  be  em- 
ployed with  care.  Cold  bathing  should  always  be  pro- 
bibited  ontil  a  study  of  the  circulation  shows  that  it  is 
permissible.  The  same  baa  to  be  said  of  exercise  and  of 
any  remedy  that  tends  to  stimulate  the  cardio-vascular 
apparatus.  So  long  as  there  is  evidence  of  exhaustion  in 
the  neuro-vascular  mechanisms,  circulatonr  and  vaso- 
motor stimulants  are  contraindicated.  Fresh  air  is 
always  of  importance,  though  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  patient  is  to  have  a  cold  air  tnth.  The 
prt^ocols  show  what  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  neoro- 
vascukr  apparatus  a  hot  cabin  may  have,  and  where  the 
object  is  to  prevent  strain  and  injury  to  the  heart,  the 
temperature  of  the  cabin  should  be  regulated  as  far  as 
possible,  and  by  artificial  means  if  necessary. 

The  other  sources  of  secondary  irritation  in  seasick-^ 
ness  are  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  olfactory  organs,  the 
psychic  cerebral  areas,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  general 
peripheral  sensory  terminations.  '  In  the  condition  to 
whidi  seasickness  may  reduce  any  individual,  the  active 
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fanctioning  of  any  of  these  organs  may  be  a  sonroe  of 
depreesion  and  distresB.     Thus  the  prolonged  use  of  tfae 

r  is  to  be  forbidden  as  in  reading  steadily.  Noises 
should  be  suppressed.  Offensive  odours  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  this  makes  one  wonder  why  gentlemen  will 
smoke  on  deck  where  the  odour  they  create  sends  shivers 
down  the  spines  of  delicate,  suffering  women.  Anything 
that  tends  to  unduly  arouse  the  emotions,  or  to  evoke  a 
prolonged  train  of  serious  thought  should  be  avoided. 
The  brain  should  be  rested  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
individual  placed  in  the  most  agreeable  and  inexacting 
eunoimdings.  It  frequently  happens  that  in  certain 
stages  of  seasickness  tlie  sexual  desire  is  exalted  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  power  of  the  individual.  Under 
Bucn  circumstances  attempts  at  intercourse  should  be 
prohibited. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  rotation  sickness,  the 
conclnsioD  was  reached  that  hyoscin  should  never  be 
used  in  seasickness.  Morphin  was  also  found  to  have 
disagreeable  effects  notwithstanding  its  effect  in  enhanc- 
ing the  circulatoiy  function.  Any  drug  or  remedy  tiiat 
tends  to  depress  the  medullary  centres  should  be  avoided 
in  seasicknees  and  those  drugs  and  measures  which  tend 
to  stimulate  these  centres  must  be  used  with  caution  and 
with  due  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  centres  at  the 
time,  i.e.,  whether  t^ey  are  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from 
overirritation  or  merely  in  a  state  of  lethargic  inactivity. 
The  gyroscope  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  means 
of  preventing  seasickness  by  restraining  the  movements 
of  the  ship  as  a  whole.  In  the  actual  treatment  of  sea- 
sickness or  of  an;^  serious  illness  at  sea,  the  principle  of 
the  gyroscope  might  be  applied  in  conjunction  with  a 
swinging  deck  or  compartment.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
swinging  hospital  steadied  by  revolving  fly  wheels,  might 
be  maintained  on  eveiy  large  steamer  for  those  who  may 
be  dangerously  ill.  Such  a  contrivance  if  practicable, 
n^ould  also  render  surgical  procedures  at  sea  much  safer 
ihan  they  are  at  present  and  would  aid  convalescence  ma- 
terially besides  reducing  the  patients'  suffering  to  a  mini- 
mum. Recently,  a  ayetemot^U  tubes  or  tanks  devised  by 
Frahm  has  been  tried  on  some  of  the  ships  in  the  German 
navy.     The  reports  indicate  that  the  rolling  of  the  vessels 
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»«s  comideisbly  reduced.  Whether  the  Me  of  raoh  tube, 
wiu  proire  effective  in  preventing  Beuicknem  is  s  matter 

S^„S,"  r™*?-  „?™''  <'«"<»■  "Md  not  necessarily 
rampletely  stop  all ,  rolling  or  movement  oj  the  boat,  as  ft 
will  materially  aid  sufferers  at  sea  it  the  midden  .top. 
and  starts  m  the  ship',  movements  be  eliminated  or  even 
partially  reatrained. 
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INDEX    TO    THE    SEMICIRCULAR 

CANALS 


Abdominal  and  pelvic  viacen. 

fibres  for  blood-Tessels 

of,  100 
Abdominal  viscera,  consestion 

of,  177 
severance  of,  from  spina] 

cord,  108 
Abdiicens  centre,  20 
Abducens  nucleus,  fibres  from, 

49 
Abdacent  nncleuo,   fibres  to, 

40 
Alwirption,  controlled  by  local 

mechanisms,  174 
experiments.  173 
of  food,  active,  234 
teste  for,  176,  189 
Accelerator   centre,    location 

of,  102 
Accelerator    fibres    for    the 

heart,  102 
Accessory  acoustic  nndeas,  14 
Accessory   nerve    (the    elev- 

enOi),  a  motor  nerve,  36 
Accessory  olivary  nuclei,  con- 
nections of,  66 
Accommodation    ccmstriction, 

110 
Accommodation       synkinesis, 

110 
Acoustic  area,  elements  of,  9 
Acoustic  nucleus,  constitution 

of.  14 
Aeoostic    strlsa,     component 

fibras  of  the,  16 
fibres  from  the,  63 
Afferent  cochlear  fibres,  20 
Afferent  and  efferent   im- 

pnlsea,  retif  station  for, 


Afferent  paths,  46,  46,  61,  62, 
68  M,  66,  69,  60,  62,  67, 
68.  72.  73 

peri[>beral  terminations  of 
the,  83-94 
A  f  t  e  r^nyetogmus,   apparent 
movements    of    objects 
during,  262,  267,  274 

horizontal,  276.  277,  279 

premature  induction  of  tlie 
natural,  196.  204,  206 
Ampulla,  of  the  superior  ca- 
nal, irritation  of,  6 

of    the    posterior   canal, 
6,6 


AnnBtbesia,  recovery  from, 
817 

Anatomical  connections,  sy- 
nopsis of,  40-77 

Anelectrotonus,  state  of,  280 

Angular  gyms,  left,  78 

Animal  experimentation,  266 

Animals  live  after  severance 
of  abdominal  viscera 
from  spinal  cord,  103 

Anode  tests,  270,  271 

Ansa  lenticulorls,  position  of, 
64 

Ansa  peduncularis,  poaition 
of.   64 

Anterior  nerve-roots,  connec- 
tions of,  100 

Apertura  externa  oqunductus, 


Arcuate  fibres,  anterior  and 

IKMtarioF  auperficial,  43 

Arcuate  nucleus,  fibres  of.  44 

Arterial  relaxation,  shock  due 

to,  134 

Arterial  tension,  nature's 

methods    in    combating' 

lowered,  186 

Arterio-sclerosis,  general,  246 

AsBoetation  fibres,  division  of, 

74 
Atropin,  effect  of.  In  relieving 
stomach  discomfort,  189 
action  of,  on  the  cerebral 
psychic  and  motOT,areas, 
189.  190 
Influence  of,  in  rotations, 
1S4 
Auditory  area,  stimulation  of, 
in  the  temporal  lobe,  15 
Auditory  canal,  cold  irrtga- 
tions   of   the  external, 
Z46 
effects  of  irrigstions  of 

the  external,  207 
intenial.      relatioBa     of 

nerves  In,  12 
sensory  stimulation  of  the 
external,  248 
Auditory  nerve,  elective  vul- 
netabllity   of    cochlear 
branch  <^,  88 
Auerbaeh's  plexus,  cells  and 

fibres  of,  166 
Auer's    experiments   <m    the 

splanchnics,  169 
Aural    irrigations,    cause    of 
nystagmus  in,  243 
disturbances  of  coordina- 
tion accompanying,  248 
effects  of,  181 
effects  of,  upon  the  eyes, 

260 
effects  of,  upon  the  diges- 
tive SKiaratus,  283-249 
effects  of,  upon  equilibra- 
tion, 287 
rise  of  blood-pressure  in, 

243 
general  effects  of,  207-219 
mechanism  of,  288 
phenomena  of,  219,  247 


Aural  irrigations,  possible  aid 

in    the    treatment    of 
nerve  deaAiess,  249 
pylorus  tightly  closed  in, 


Bahnung,  mutual  reinforce- 
ment of  impulses,  177, 
179,  180 

Bannister's  researches  and  ^- 
perimentB  on  the  semi- 
circular canals.  126 

Bilateral  cortical  ii 


31 

Bilateral  hot  irrigationa,  244 
Bilateral  irrigation,  27B,  279 
Bipolar  neurones,  18 
Blood-pressure,    changes    in, 
during  irrigations,  26K 
effect   of   strychnin   and 
atropin  in   maintaining 
the,  134 
lowering  of  the,  102 
mechanism    which    regu- 
lates the.  laS 
raised   by   vaso-constric- 

tion,  183 
rise  of,   in  aural  irriga- 
tions, 248 
threatened    dissolution 
from  fall  of.  134 
Blood-supply  of  the  labyrinth 
and  of  the  cranial  na- 
clei,  37-89 
Blood-vessels,  contraction  and 
dilation  of,  181 
disease  of,  246 
fibres  for.  100 
Blood,  vomiting  of.  in  aural 

irrigations.  2SB 
Bogen-commissure  of  Stilliog, 

70 
Bowels,    uneasiness    of   Ute, 

during  rotations,  181 
Brain,     medullary    substance 
of,  74 
sensory  paths  of,  72 
vascular  supply  of  base 
of,  39 
Breuer's  suction,  267 


fironehiKl  mtucnlatore,  motor 

fibres  for,  101 
Bulbar  autonomicB,  31 

Gajal,  tract  from  the  inter- 
stitial nucleos  of,  86, 87, 

Calcarlne  flssore,  78 

Caaalieoli  cochles,  venous 
blood-dndninK  into,  87 

Canalis  reoniens,  locatitm  of,  7 

CariiohTdrates,  acid  hindrance 
to  dlieation  of,  175 

Gaidiac  acceleration.  102 

Cardiac  arhythmla,  in  rota- 
tiona,  186 

Cardiac  fibres,  inhibitory,  ori- 
srin  of,  84 

Cardiac  mechanism,  sensitive- 
ness  of  the,  Iffi 

Catalepsy  Id  the  standingr  po- 
sltiMi,  216 

Cataleptic  rigidity,  state  of, 
217 


I^uvon'fl  experiments  on, 

112 
stimnlation  of  cerebellnm 
of,  291 
Candate  nuclei,  fibres  of,  63 
Candate  nnclens,  fibres  from, 

67 
Cells  of  chief  cnelens,  dlslo 

cated  sToups  of,  23 
Central    nervous  system,   di- 
vision of,  90 
continuity  of,  98 
efferent  paths  from   the, 


Cerebellar  hemiBphere,    rela- 
tions of,  114 
Cerelwllar  mechaniBms,  activ- 
ity of,  116,  802 
efferent  limbs  of.  808 
ai>d  migraine,  386 


Cerebellar    mechanisms    and 
neursstiwnias  of  various 
fonns,  386 
Cerebellar  paths,  recapttola- 

tion  of  the,  94-87 
Cerebellar     superior    olivarr 
tract,  an  efferent  cere- 
bellar path    for  ocular 
mfremente,  26 
Cerebellar   tonus,    depression 

of,  261 
Cerebello-cortlcal  circuit,  dis- 
turbance of,  811 
Cerebello-su)>erior   olivary 

tract,  fibres  of,  67 
Cerebello-teffmeatal    tract, 

fibres  of,  47 
Cerebellum,     connections    of 
tbcthroush  rubro-eqiinal 
tract,  47 
connections  of  the,  tfarouch 
the  middle  peduncle,  4&- 
49 
diairrame  showins  the  ef- 
fects of  various  opera- 
tions upon,  824,  826 
electrical  stimulation  of, 

289 
extirpation  of  lateral  lobe 

of,  828 
Ferrier's  stimulstlon  ex- 
periments on  the,  116 
fibres  from  the,  66 
fibres  passloB  to  the,  84 
paths  of  the.  26 
pupillary  centres  in,  280 
relation   of  the,    to   spe- 
cialized sensory  organs 
of  equilibration,  115 
stimulation 'of  varloos 

parts  of  the,  290,  291 
transmitting  afferent  im- 

j^lses  to  the,  19 
onilateral  lesions  of  the, 
826 
Cerebral  apoplexy,  tumioff  of 

eyes  in,  116 
Cerebral  centres,  direct  tonus 

influence  of,  116,  116 
Cerebral  cortex,  auditory 
paths  of,  16 
fibres  from,  63 


540  mi 

Cerebral  cortex,  ocular  move* 

menta  in,  294 
removal  of  areaa  of,  82S 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  c<mfined 

to  one  hemisphere,  116 
conJusate  deviation  in,  312 
Cerebral  motor  cortex,  31 
Cerebral  ocular  area,  affect  of 

removal  of,  822 
Cerebral     peduncle,     arteriea 

aupplying,  39 
Cerebral  synkinesis,  phonom- 

enon  of.  111 
Cervical  eympathetlc,  stimu- 
lation of,  267 
Chorda  tympani,  30 

taste  flbKs  of  the,  30 
Circulatory  depression,  134 
vomiting  in  severe  states 

of,  167 
Ciliary   ganglion,    nature    of 
■  cells  in.  107 

'       removal  of,  107 
Clarke's     column,     vesicular 
I  cells  of,  84,  36,  81 

Cochlear  artery,  37 
Cochlear    fibres,    description 

of,  18,  14 
Cochlear    ganglion,    ganglion 

cells  of  the,  38 
Cochlear  nerve,  disease  of,  246 
Commissura     hypothal  arnica, 

fibres  of,  49,  68 
Commissura  posterior  cerebri, 

66 
Commissural  tracts,  68 
Commissure  of  Meynert,  fibres 

through,  60 
Conceptual ieation    and    hear- 

ing:,  78 
Conjunctiva  of  both  eyes,  con- 
gestion of,  260 
Connections  of  the  cerebellum, 

43-44 
of  the  cerebellum,  through 

the  middle  peduncle,  46 
of  the  cerebellum,  through 

the    superior   peduncle, 


Connections   of   the   inferior 
colliculi,  68 
of  the  inferior  olivary  na- 

cleua,  64 
of  the  lateral  fillet  or  lem- 
niscus lateralis,  SZ 
of  the  lateral  greniculate 

body.  62 
of  the  mammillary  nucle- 
us, 68 
of  the  median  geniculate 

bodies,  64 
of  the  mesial  fillet  or  lem- 

niacus,  49 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  62 
of  the  pontine  nncleoa,  00 
of  the  red  nucleus,  60 
of  the  rhinencephalon,  72 
of  the  substantia  nigra, 

67 
of  the  superior  colliculi  of 
the    corpora    quadnge- 
mina,  61 
of  the  superior  olivary  oa- 

cleus,  66 
of  the  vestibular   nerve, 

40-43 
of  the  worm  (vermis),  68 
Cochlear,  the  nerve  of  hear- 
ing, 12 
Cochlear  nerve,  elective  vul- 
nerability of,  246,  247 
Cochlear  nuclei,  fibres  from. 

66 
Cochlear  receptora,  246 
Cold  irrigations,  effect  of.  238 
of  the  external  auditory 
canal,  246 
Column,  meaning  of  term,  79 
Commissura  arcnata  anterior 

of  Hannover.  70 
Commissura  habenulce,  66 
Constrictor    tonus,    inhibition 

of.  269 
Control  test  meals,  286 
Coordination,  disturbances  of, 
following  aural   irriga- 
tions, 244.  248 
Corona  radiata,  29,  31 

stimulation  of,  112,  816 
Coronal    plane,    rotatiMU    in 
ttie,ld4,  203 


Corpora  qaadrigemtna,  Bbrw 

to.  46.  60 
irritation  of,  167 
Gorpua  callosnm,  69 
fibre  paths  of,  76 
section  of  the,  112 
Corpoa  striatum,  connectioiia 

of  the,  73-78 
gny  matter  of,  73 
ContOB   subthalamicnm,    con- 

nectioDB  of  the,  67 
jrey  matter  of,  67 
Corpus  trapezoides,  formation 

of,  14 
Cortex  cerebri,  28 
Corti,  orsan  of,  IS 
Cortical  centres,  obstruction 

of  circulation  in  and  ver- 

tiso,  39 
Cortical  paths,  decussation  of, 

27 
Cortico-bulbar  tracts,  76 
Cortico-geniculate  tracts.  76 
Cortico-pontine  tracts,  76 
Cortico-rubral  tract,  fibres  of, 

76 
Cortico-Bpinal  tracts,  position 

of,  76,  77 
Cranial    motor    nuclei,    fibres 

from  cerebral  cortex  to, 

29 
Cranial  nerves,  22 

liable   to   pressure    from 

exudations,  28 
situation  of,  22 
Cranial    nuclei,   blood-supply 

of  the,  87-89 
Crista  acustiea,  8, 10 
Crista  vestibuli,  openinsa  in,  8 
Cms  cerebri,  81 
Crastal  fillet,  29,  81,  60 
Cuneo-caleanne  cortex,  lesions 

of.  78 
CuneuB  and  calcarine  fissura, 

78 

Darluchweitsch,  nucleus  of.  21 
Deafness,  senile,  cause  of,  37 
Deiters'  nucleus.  42 

fibres  from,  55 

neurones  of,  19 

tract  from,  87 


Dentate  nucleus,  fibres  from, 
58 

Depressor  fibres  in  man,  102 

D««cendinK  tracts,  ascending 
paths  of,  89 

Descendinir  vestibular  root, 
termination  of,  43 

Diatronal  plane,  efFects  of  ro- 
tations in  the,  196,  206 

Diencephalon,  main  division! 
of,  62 

Diirestive  apparatus,  effects  of 
aural    irrigations    upon 
the,  283-249 
elfecta  of   rotation    upon 
the,  164-182 

Disestive  functions,  sastric, 
importance  of,  167 

DiRitalon,  the  effect  of,  in  ro- 
Ution,  137 

Dilator  contractile  tissues,  ex- 
citability of.  no 

Dilator  mechanism,  tonus  of, 
269 

Direct  sensoiy  cerebellar  tract 
of  Ed  Inge  r.  confusion 
created  by  term,  42 

Disorientation  by  lapse  of 
vision,  297 

Distant  vision,  fixation  for, 
252 

Disturbances  In  equilibrium, 
subjective  interpreta- 
tion of,  241 

Dog.  ocular  movements  in  the, 
319 

Dogs.    Ferrier'a  experiments 
on.  292,  298 
stimulation  of  cerebellum 
of,  291 

Dorsal  accessory  olivary  nu- 
cleus. S3 

Dorsal  decubitus,  method  of, 
in  counteracting  nausea 
in  rotation  sickness.  190 

Dorsal  fasciculi,   constituents 
of,  79 
pathways  of,  82 

Dorsal-spin  al-ffangl  ion  cells, 
emigration  of,  22 

Dorsal  spinal  root  ganglia.  In- 
flammation of,  31,  86 
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Dorul  qiino-ceiebellarfuclc- 

alus,  48 
pathway  of,  81,  82 
Oonal  splno-cerabellar  tract. 

oHtrfn  of,  81.  82 
DnvB.   effect  of,    upon   the 

circulation    in    rotation 

Bickneaa,  190 
Hm  influence  of,  upon  the 

circulatoiy  chances  that 

occur    with    rotationB, 

184-139 
Dnctos  endolympbaticus,  4,  6, 


Bv.  diagram  of  the  perilym- 
phatic    and     endolym- 
phatic spaces  of  the  in- 
ner, 8 
internal,  measurement  of 

the.  S 
oater  wall  of.  S 
vestibule  of,  8 

Euiy  metencephalon,  dorsal 
tones  of.  48 

ZSdinser-Wes^hsl  nucleus,  28 

Effector  neunme.  common 
path  of,  119 

Efferent  cerebellar  Impulses, 
distribution  of.  299 

Efferent  cerebellar  path, 
through  inferior  olives. 
55 

Efferent  cerebellar  paths,  ocu- 
lar, 27 

Efferent  cerebellar  tracts 
throush  undefined  paths, 
96 

Efferent  cerebello-pontins 
fibres,  end  of,  60 

Efferent  cerebetlo-pontine 
tract  in  the  middle  pe- 
duncle, fibres  of,  60 

Efferent  fibres  from  the  optic 
thalamus,  64 

Efferent  paths,  46,  47,  Gl,  53, 
64,  66,  66.  60,  61,  63,  67. 
68,  72,  74 

Eigfath  nerve,  fibres  of,  13 


Electrotomis,  lAenomena  of, 

279 
Eleventh  nerve,  bulbar  or  ac- 
cessory portion  of,  84 
Emboliforaiis,  part  of  nucleus 

denUtuB,  68 
Embryological  studies  of  KSl- 

llker,  40 
Eminentis  arcuata,  4 
Eminentia  teres,  27 
End-brain,  constituents  of,  69 
Endolymph,    current  of,  266, 
284,  286 
flow  of,  267,  274 
forcing  the,  266,  278 
the.  6 
Epicritic     fibres,    description 

of,  94 
Equilibration,  active,  219 
adjustments  of,  312 
disorders  of,  If^ 
effects  of  aural  irrigation 

upon,  237-249 
reflex  acts  of,  818 
Eduilibriutn,  disorders  of,  243 
disturbances  of,  117,  127, 

130,  270 
distorbancee  of,  compen- 
sated by  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, 218 
effect    of   rotation  upon, 

192-197 
maintenance  of,  298 
subjective    intennetation 
of  disturbances  in,  241 
Erysipelas,  a  cause  of  nystag- 
mus. 333 
Ewald  test  meal,  description 

of.  164 
Extensor  muscles,    tonus  of, 

308 
External  suditoiy  canal,  irri- 
gations of,  20 
nystagmic  movements  in 
irrigation  of,  20 
External    geniculate    body, 

fibres  from  the,  70 
External  rectus  muscle,  27 
Eye,  flexible  mobility  of.  302 
long   ciliary    nerves    of. 


108 


of  die.  ao 


in  responae  to  veatibnlar 

Btimuiation,  41 
Eye  mosctes,  ilbres  for  move- 

menta  of,  76 
nuclei  of  the,  16 


tasmua,  199 

centre  of  rotation  of.  20S 

mnscular  wparatus  of,  208 

EyeballB,  moTenwnts  of  the. 

S20 
protnuion  of,  292 
Eyes,  adjuatmenta  of  the,  S27 
conjugate    movementa  of 

the.  48 
conjug'atfl    deviation    of, 

288,  317 
direct  movementa  of,  316 
effecta   of  rotation    upon 

the.  19fr-206 
escluaion   of   the  lateral 

movements  of.  210 
fibres  from  the,  96 
Jumpinff  of  the,  216 
lateral  movementa  of.  SIK 
limited  rotation  of,  316 
movements  of  the.  20 
movements  of.  In  reaponae 

to  loud  BOund,  15 
nystagmic  movements  of 

the.  206 
rotation  of,  271 
study  of  deviation  of,  286 
tnrning  of  the,  813 
voluntary  control  of  rotary 

movementa  of,  240 


Facial  muaclef,  motor  inner- 
vation of,  81 
Facial  nerve,  motor  and  sen- 
sory root  of,  12 
nucleus  of,  25 
PaaciculuB,  definition  of  a,  79 
Fasciculus  retroflexua  of  Hey- 
nert,  origin  of,  66 


Fasciculus  solitariua,  fibres  of, 

32,  3S 
Fasciculus     suleo-marginalis, 

61 
Faatiff  Jo-bulbar  fibres,  68 
Ferrier'a  experiments  on  cere- 

bello-pontine  fibres,  46 
Fibre  paths,  in  red  nucleus, 

311 
Fibres  of  the  cerebellum,  4&- 

49 
of  the  corpoa  striatum,  7S 
of  the  corpus  subthalami- 

cum,  67 
of  the  inferior  colliculi,  68 
of  the  inferior  olivary  nu- 

clens,  54 
of  the  lateral  fillet,  62 
of  the  lateral   senteulate 

body,  52 
of  the  mammillary  nnde- 

08,  68 
of  the  median  seniculate 

bodies,  64 
of  the  meaial  fillet,  49 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  62 
of  the  pontine  nucleus,  69 
of  the  red  nucleus,  60 
of  the  rhinencephalon,  72 
of  the  substantia  nigra, 

67 
of  the  superior  coUicnll,  61 
of  the  superior  olivary  na- 

deuB,  66 
of  the  vestibular  nerves, 

40-43 
of  the  worm,  68 
Fifth  nerve,  a  mixed  nerve, 

28 
chief  motor  nucleus  of.  28 
connectiona  of  motor  part 

of,  29 
connectiona  of  sensory 

part  of.  28 
ftbrea  of,  28 
motor  fibres  of.  29 
sensory  nucleus  of,  28 
Fila  anastomica.  12 
Fishes,   vestibular   nerve  of, 

20.  71 
optic  fibres  of,  21 
Flechsis,  tract  of,  48 


Floccnlns,  irrltatjon  of  the, 
292,  301 

Food,  active  abaorption  of.  284 
Improperly  dig^ested,  167 

Foramen  of  Haffendie,  eitua- 
tion  of,  69 

ForamiDB  nervosa,  IS 

Foramina  of  Luschka,  69 

FofqI,  decuaaation  of,  61 
field  of,  67 

Formatio  retjcularis,  periph- 
ery of  lateral  field  of,  41 

Formatio    reticularia    griaea, 
cells  of,  U 
traversed  by  aenaory  root, 
32 

Foaaa  aulciformia,  poaition  of 
the,  3 

Fourth  nucleuB,  poaition  of, 
26 

Fovea  va^i,  82 

Frenulum  veli,  27 

Fn>K,  decerebrate,  Jumping  of, 
B4 

FrogB,  section  of  the  horizon- 
Ul  canals  of,  126.  127 

Frontalis  muBcles,  81 

Fronto-cerebellar  tract,  con- 
stituenta  of,  69 

Fundi c  musculature,  contrac' 
tion  of.  180 

ENinduB  oculi,  changes  that  oc- 
cur in  the,  during  rota- 
tions, 206 

Galvanic  current,  effects  of, 
upon  the  semicircular 
canals.  266-272.  279 

Galvanic  aUmulation  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic, 
109 

Galvanism,  mechanism  of.  288 

Galvanization  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  neck,  261 

Ganglion  trunci  vagi,  homo- 
toeoes  of,  36 

Ganglionectomy,  general  ef- 
fect of,  109 

Gasserian  ganglion,   contents 
of,  28 
inflammations  of,  30 
removal  of,  30 


Gastric  congestion  in  aural 
irri8;ationB,  177 

Gastric  crises  of  tabetic  ori- 
gin, irrigationa  of  little 
effect  in,  246 

Gastric  diatorbancea,  origin 
of,  182 

G  a  a  t  r  i  c   glands,    secretory 
flbrea  for,  101 

Gastric  Juice,  accretion  of  nor- 
mal, 172 

Gsstric  motility,  testing,  234 

Gastric    mu(»nis    membrane, 
congestion  of,  181 
secretion    of    fluid    by, 
176 

Gastrin,  171 

Geniculate    ganglion,    inflam- 
mation  of.  30 
situation  of,  29 

Gennari,  the  white  line  of, 
78 

Glaaaerian  fiesure,  SO 

Globosua,  part  of  nucleus  den- 
tatuB,  68 

Globus  palliduB,  67 

Gloaao-pharyngea]  nerve, 
simulation  of  the,  166 

Golgi  method,  use  of,  79 

Golgi-Hazzini  organa,  stxae- 
ture  of,  86 

Goll,  faaciculua  of,  82 
'  Gowets'  tract,  deacription  of, 
88 
fibres  from.  46 

Grey  matter,  cells  of,  86 

Grey  matter  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. B7,  58 

Grey  rami.  100 

Grey  root  of  the  optic  n 


Gudden.  fibres  of  inferior  com- 
missure of,  64 

Gyrua  f  omicatUB,  anterior  por- 
tion of,  78 

Habenulo-peduncular  tract,  fi- 
brea  of,  66 

Hair  cella,  cylindrical,  deacriiH 
tion  of,  10 

Head,  deviationa  of,  in  rota- 
tions, 277,  278 


-  Head,  flbrea  for  gludB,  blood- 
Teaaels,  sml  plain  muscle 
of  the,  100 
ffAng)i&  of,  98 
tamins  of  the,  318 
Haod  movement,  centres  for, 

S18 
Heart,  accelerator  fibres  for, 

102 
Helweg,  faacicaloB  of,  82,  88 

fibres  from,  66 
Heiweg's    bundle,  connection 

of.  42 
•  Hemisphsrium,  tlie,  60 
Hcrpee  zoBter,  origin  of,  81 

of  the  tympanum,  80 
Hippos,    the    study    of,    260, 

251 
'  Homolateral     pupillary    con- 
striction, 261 
Horizontal  canal,  oiwnings  of 

the,  4 
Horizontal    nystogmiu,    196, 
278,  296 
movements  of,   195,   199, 
200,  242,  800,  301 
-Hot   itriffations,   effects   of, 

upon  the  left  ear,  2S7 
Human    cerebellum,   develop- 
ment of,  48 
Hydrochloric  acid,  effect  of, 
upon  gastric  stasis,  174 
Hyoscyomin,  effect  of,  in  rota- 
tion. 187.  138 
use  of,   in  counteracting 
effects  of  rotation  sick- 
ness, 191 


waking,  184.  213 
Hypnotic  state,   after-effects 

of,  166 
Hypnotic    suggestion,    as    a 
means  of  counteracting 
irrigation  sickness,  219 

disturbances  of  equilibri- 
um following  irrigations 
compensated  by,  218 

notes  taken  of  the  effect 
of,  in  aural  irrigations, 
183,  212 


Hypnotjim  as  a  curative  agent 

in  all  sorts  of  conditions, 

188 
HypogloBAal   nerve    (the 

twelfth),  a  pure  motor 

nerve.  86 

Impulses,  inhibitory,  paths  of, 
in  cord,  92 
from  semicircular  canals. 


177 

reflex,  paths  of,  in  cord,  92 
sensory  paths  of,  in  cord,  92 
Inferior   cerebellar    commis- 
sure, bundles  of,  68 
Inferior  colliculi,  connections 
of  the,  63 
efferent  fibres  of,  68 
Inferior    collicnlus,    cochlear 
paths  to  the,  66 
neurones  of  the.  16 
Inferior    frontal  convolution, 

cortex  of,  28 
Inferior   medullary   velum, 

white  matter  of,  69 
Inferior  olivary  nucleus,  con- 
nections of  the,  64-66 
Inferior  olive,  fibres  from,  65 
lesions  of,  42 
relation  of,  44 
Inferior     peduncle,     efferent 
cerebellar  tracts  byway 
of  the,  96 
paths  throogh  the,  94,  96 
section  of,  314 
study  of,  814 
Inhibition,  intimate  nature  of, 
122 
period  of,  300 
seat  of,  122 
state  of,  294.  296 
Inhibitory  impulses,  92 
Internal  auditory  artery,  87 
Internal    auditory  vein,  blood 

returned  by.  37 
Internal  cerebellar  nuclei,  67 
Internal  rectus,  inhibition  of, 

110 
Interpeduncular  ganglion,  66 


646 


Intaraesmental  tracts,  mean- 

inff  of.  90 
Intestiiie,  rhythmic  8e;mentB- 

tion  of,  16a 
IntestJnes,  rhythinic  contrac- 

tlODB  of,  166 
Invertebrates,    seneoiy    cella 

of.  22 
IrrigatinK  fluid,  temperatore 

of,  242.  243,  248 
Irrisation,  balancina;  testa  be- 
fore,  218 
equivalents  of,  247-249 
onset  of,  240 
Irrieration  tests,  270 
Irrigationa,  aural,  the  general 
effects  of,  207-219 
cold,  effect  of.  283 
cxtld  unilateral,  236 
cold  bilateral,  236 
experiments  with  cool,  243 
sreneral  study  of,  261 
immediate  effect  of   hot 

and  cold,  264 
of  tiie  left  ear.  239 
walking  after,  244 

Jugular  foramen,  and  gan- 
glion of  vagus,  33 

Jugular  vein,  blood  and  lymph 
passing  into  from  laby- 
rinth, 88 


Labyrinthine  impiesaioiu,  co^■ 
roboration  of,  277 

Labyrinthine  nystagmua,  296 

Labyrinthine  paths,  71 

Labyrinthine  phenomena, 
mechanism  of.  274 

Labjnrinthine  receptors,  effect 
of  cold  upon,  181 
effect  of  hot    irrigations 

on.  272 
effect  of  rotations,  aoral 
irrigations,  and  galvan- 
ism on,  27S-287 
effects  of  thermic  irrita- 
tion of,  219 
irritation  of  the,  172,  248 
irritation    and     irregular 
stimulation  of,  181 

Labyrinthine  tonus  mechan- 
isms, existence  of  bila- 
teral. 126 

Lagena  of  lower  animals,  11 

Lamina  cinerea,  description 
of.  69 

Lamina  spiralis  oasea,  position 
of,  4 

Laminse,  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary of  cerebellum,  B7 

Langley,  post-gangliontcflbres 
of,  90 

Larynx,  extrinsic  muscles  of. 


Labium  tympanicum,  18 
Labyrinth,  anatomy  of,  8-11 
blood-supply  of  the,  37-39 
bony,  diagram  of,  6 
bony,  division  of,  3,  6 
vessels  of,  88 
Labyrinthine  artery,  part  of 

brain  system.  37 
Labyrinthine  balanced  mech- 
anisms. 294 
tdbyrinthine  impressions,  as- 
aociated  with  cerebellar 
(qnetion,  179 


fibres  from  nucleus  of,  63 
Lateral  geniculate  body,  con- 
nections of  the,  62 
grey  nuclei  of,  62 
Lateral   horn  cells,   analogue 

of,  44 
Lateral  occipital  lobe,  lesiona 

of.  78 
Lateral  root,  fibres  of,  in  man, 

70 
Lateral  ventricle,  inferior  horn 

of,  75 
Lateral  vestibular  nucleus,  18 
Legs,  sleepy  feeling  in,  244 
Lemniscus,  connections  of  the, 

49,  60 
Lemniscus  lateralis,. 62,  68 


Lentimlftr  nuclei,  fibns  of,  68 
Levatores  pftlpebrarain,  inner- 

vation  of,  31 
Liffunenti  labyrintlii  csoaliea- 

lomm,  7 
Llbfcnla,  radimentary  folia  of, 

ES 
Lisssoer,  constituents  of  lone 

of,  80 
LocomotioD,  reflex  mechaniBm 

of,  91 
Locmnotor  ataxia,  effect  of  ir- 

ligatioiie  in,  246 
Lump-aensation  in  the  stcMu- 

ach,  268 
Lump-senBationa  dnrinsr  rota- 

tioDB,  170 
LuBchka,  foramina  of,  69 
Ijuye,  poaition  of  nucleus  of, 

87 

Hacnlie  acuaticie,  measnre- 
ments  of.  9 

Maculae  of  the  utricle,  haira 
of,  11 

Masendie,  foramen  of,  aitua- 
tion  of,  69 

Hammifera,  otoliths  in,  128 

Hammillary  nucleoa,  connec- 
tions of  the,  68-72 
fibres  to  the,  68 

Mammi  I  lo- tegmental  tract,  fi- 
bres of,  69 

Mammitlo- thalamic  tract,  68 
fibres  in,  6S 

Hassa  intermedia,  constitu- 
ents of,  62 

Mechanisms,  balanced,  329 

Median  geniculate  bodies,  fi- 
bres from,  64 

Median  geniculate  bodies,  con- 
nections of  the,  64 

Median  ffeniculate  body,  neu- 
rones of  the,  16 

Median  eaffittal  bundle  of  su- 
perior medullary  velum, 
69 

Median  vestibular  nucleus,  18 

Medulla,  blood-supply  by  ver- 
tebral arteries,  38 

Medulla  oblongata,  27 
blood-supply  of,  88 


Medullary  fibres,  degeneration 

of,  107 
Medullary  lamina,  fibres  of,  62 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  devel- 
opment of,  84 
Meissner's  plexuses,  cells  and 

fibres  of,  166 
Meissner  and  Auerbach,  plex- 
uses of ,  98 
Membranous    canals,    experi- 
ments   of    Ewald    and 

Breuer  on.  273 
Membranous  labyrinth,  posi* 

tion  of,  6 
Memorr.  loss  of,  78 

of  printed  words,  centre 

for,  78 
Mesencephalic   centres    in 

fishes,  ao 
Mesencephalic  root,  descend* 

ing,  29 
Mesencephalon,  in  flahes,  178 

in  lower  animals,  71 
Mesenteric  nerves,  stimulation 

of.  173 
Mesial  fillet,    connections   of 

the,  49,  60 
Meynert,  commissure  of,  60 
fasciculus   retroflexuB  of, 

origin  of,  66 
Middle    cerebellar    peduncle, 

contents  of,  46 
Middle  peduncle,  efferent  cere* 

bellar  tracts  throas4i 

the,  96 
paths  through  the,  96 
HigT«ine  and  the    cerebellar 

mechanisms,  S36 
Modiolus,  central  canal  of  the, 

13 
Monakow's  tract,  fibres  of,  86 
Monkey,  pupil  constriction  in 

Uie,   from   the  angular 

gyrus,  lis 
stimulation  of  various 

parts  of  cerebellum  of 

the,  290 
Monkeys,  division  of  the  in- 

^mal  rect>l>  of,  916 


Uoiphin,  effects  of,  in  rota- 
tions, 186 
nauBea  eaiued  by,  178 

Motilitjr,  tests  for,  189 

Motor  nerves,  influence  of 
auditory  impulses  on,  16 

Uotor  neurones,  influence  of 
psychic  impressions 
over,  179 

Motor  writinfT  centre,  exist- 
ence of,  78 

Mucous  membrane,  decoctions 
and  extracts  of  the  py- 
loric, 171 
effect  of  extracts  made 
from  various  portions 
of.  186 

Mucus,  excessive  amounts  of, 
176 

'ndles.  fibres  o.,  

BOf, 

93 

Muscles  of  the  face,  motor  In- 
nervation of,  81 

Muscles  of  the  pharynx,  motor 
fibres  of,  82 

Muscular  apparatus  of  the 
eyeball,  208 

MoBcular  contractions.  Jerky 
irreeularities  in,  247 

Myelin  sheath,  first  appear- 
ance of,  72 

Nausea  and  vomitins,  mech- 
anism of,  1S2 
phenomena  of,  177,  182 
Nausea,  caused  by  moiphln. 


Nerve  centres,  rhythmic  ac- 
tivity of.  267 

Nerve  deafness.  246 

aural  irri(ratfons  a  possible 
aid  in  &e  treatment  of, 
249 

Nerve    defeneration,    danser 
of.  247 

Nerve  elements,  defeneration 
of.  110 

Nerve  fibres,  ori^n  of,  18 


Nerve  roots.  T-bifnn»tlon  of  I 

the  posterior,  80  i 

Nerve,  the  eie^ith,  description 
of,  12 

Nervous  dyspepsias,  orisin  of.  I 

167  I 

Nervous  system,  intimate  i 

functional    relations  of 
the  various  parts  of,  122 

Nervus  erifrens,  sympathetic  ' 

fibres  of,  102 

Neuro-epithelial  cells,  IS 

Neuro-eptthelium,  inb'mate  re- 
lation of  nerve  filaments 
to,  17 

Neuro- vascular  mechanisms, 
exhaustion  of  the,  1S6 

Ninth  nerve,  motor  portion  ot 
82 
root  fibres  of.  S3 

Nitroglycerin,  effect  of.  In  ro- 
tations, 136 

Nociceptive  refiexes.  121 

Nociceptors,  definition  of,  120 

Nose  and  mouth,  nerves  for 
s:lands  and  blood-vessels 
of  mucous  membrane  of, 
101 

Nucleo-cerebellar  tract,  con- 
stituents of,  19 

Nucleus    ambtffuus,  fibres 
from,  86 
position  of,  S2 

Nucleus  cuneatns,  fibres  firom, 
49 

Nucleus  dentatus,  fibres  of,  48 
atrophy  of,  48 

Nucleus  fastiffii,  axones  of,  58 
end  of.  44 

NocleuB  srscilis,  fibres  from, 
49 

Nucleus  lateralis,  cells  of,  44 

Nucleus  lemnisci  lateralis,  16 

Nucleus  masticatorius,  28 

Nucleus  olivarius  superior.  14 

Nucleus  pontis,  fibres  from,  67 

Nucleus  ruber,  connections  of 
the,  60-62 

Nucleus    Tegmenti,    connec- 
tions of  the,  60-62 

Nucleus  trapezoideus,  celts  of. 


Nncleiu  trapemldetu,  conatit- 

neota  of,  14 
Nucleus  Tentralia,  poaitian  of, 

32 
Nyetaannus,   apparent    move- 
ment of  objects  Id  hori- 

Kontal.ZOO 
canse  of,  in  aural  itrl^a- 

tiona,  243,  296 
cerebellar     differentiated 

from  labyrintfaine,  S34 
due  to  rotation,  197 
from  eryaipeias  over  mas 

toid  area,  833 
seneral  effect  of  a  mixed 

faorisontal   and   rotarr. 

268 
horizontal,  196,  STTS,  296 
in  animals.  829 
in  rotationa,    coordinated 

moTementa  of,  8H 
labyrinthine,  296 
latent  vertical,  239 
miner's,  332 
mixed,  271,  274 
momentary,  38,  39 
nervous  mechani  am  of,  289 
occurrence  of,  331-886 
ocular,  296 
of   rotations,    mechanism 

of,  288-290 
phyaioloKical,  829 
rotary  element  of,  196, 200 
secondary.  203 
simultaneous  presence  of 

three  forms  of.  240 
spcHitaneous,  S20,  827,  329 
teething.  333 
twofold,  197 

use  of  term  explained,  198 
vertical,  204,  244,  266,  267, 

276,  282,  300,  821 
violent,  216 
visible.  832 


Occipital  cortex,  70 
flbi«8  of,  62,  68 
Ocular  area,  stimulation  of  the 
frontal,  303 


Ocular  centre,  blood-sopply  of, 
S9 

Ocular  and  cerebellar  centres, 
blood-supply  of.  38 

Ocular  movements  and  nyatas- 
muB,  316-330 

Ocular  movements,  association 
of,  113 
location  of  centres  for  re- 
flex,  260 

Ocular   muscles,  aaaociationa 
of,  2S6 
innervation  of,  89 
summary  of  tjie  relations 
of,  284-287 

Ocular  nystagmus,  296 

Oculo-motor  centres,  20 

Ocalo-motor  fibres,  oriarin  of. 
24 
decusaation  of,  24 

Oculo-motor  nuclei,  relations 
of  the  aemicircular  ca- 
nals to  the.  S06 

Olfactory  cortex,  projection 
fibres  of.  71 

Olfactory  lobe,  fibres  of,  7S 

Olfactory  nerve,  central  rela- 
tions of,  22 
primary  afferent  neurones 
of.  83 

Olfactory  organs,  recession  of, 
179 

Olivary  cells,  axones  of,  66 

Olivary  fasciculus,  connection 
of.  42 

Olive,  experimental  phenom- 
ena of,  44 

Olivo-cerebellar  fibres,  48 

Optic  and  sensory  spinal  ele- 
ments, analogy  between, 
22 

Optic  atrophy,  296 

Optic  chiasm,  location  of,  69 
patha  of,  69 

Optic  nerve,  components  of. 
22 

Optic  nerves,  grey  root  of,  60 

Optic  pathways,  71 

Optic    thalamus,    connections 
of  the,  62-66 
fibres  from  cells  of.  60 
fibres  to  the,  61 


Optic  tract,  patiu  fn  the,  70 
Optici,  prJDdpIea  of,  202.  208 
Orbiculuis  piupebrarnna,  81 
Oisanism,  oefcnceB  of   the, 

asmnBt  noxiona  sub- 

stsnces,  167 
Oraruis  of  special  MOBe,  flbrea 

from,  96 
Otoooninm,  compoeition  of,  II 
Otolithic  ^paratUB.  inactive 

state  of.  184 
Otolithic  membrane,  deacrip- 

tion  of,  10 
Otoliths,  composition  of,  10 
in  mammlfera,  128 
of  fishes,  11 

Pain,  sensation  of,  paths  for, 
S3 

Pancreatic  fflanda,  secretoiy 
fibres  for,  101 

Paradoxical  pupil  contraction, 
phenomenon  of,  107 

Paradoxical  pupil  dilatation, 
modus  oiterandi  of,  268 

Partesthesie,  occurrence  of, 
246,  S86 

Pan  intermedia,  12 

Passive  rotation,   effects  of. 
180-139 
disturbances  in,  130 
position  of  the  body  dar- 
ing, 130 

Peduncle,  inferior  cerebellar, 
14 

Pedunculus  corporis  mammil- 
laris,  fibres  of,  69 

Peripheral  neurones,  location 
of  afferent,  83 

Peripheral  terminals  of  effer- 
ent paths,  94 

Peripheral  terminations  of  af- 
ferent paths,  83-94 

Peristslsis,  after  Tagns  sec- 
Uon,  etc.,  168 
first  signs  of,  after  vagus 
section,  etc.,  169 

Peripheral  stump  of  vagus  and 
splanchnic  nerves,  stim- 
ulation of,  166 

Pharynx,  innervation  of 
muscles  of  the,  32 


Pigeons,  experiments  on  the 
semicircular  canals  of, 
126,  126,  127 
Ferrier's  experimmts  mi, 

293 
pupil  constriction  in,  113 

Pig's  stomach,  cardiac  and  py- 
loric sphincters  of,  166 

Pilocarpin,  in  inflammatory 
conditions  affecting  the 
internal  ear,  212 

Planum  semilunatum,  9,  10 

Pons,  supplied  by  vertebral 
arteries,  SB 

Pontine  nucleus.  comwctiwiB 
of  the,  59,  60 
fibres  from  cells  of,  46 

Posterior  commiBsnre,  paUia 
of,  66 
constituents  of,  66 
position  of,  68 

Posterior  canal,  ampullary  end 
of,  4 

Posterior  longitudinal  fascicu- 
lus, connections  of,  61 
crossed  and  uncrossed  fi- 
bres to  the,  41 
fibres  of.  26.  66.  69 
relation  of,  to  nerves,  41 

Posterior  median  fasciculus, 
41 

Posterior  median  sulcus,  area 
of.  79 

Posterior  nerve-root,  collater- 
als and  terminals  of,  80, 
81 

Posterior  nerve-roots,  T-bifur- 
cation  of,  80 

Posture,  tonic  reflexes  of, 
122 

Potassium,  the  effect  of  bro- 
mid  of,  in  rotation.  186 

Fnecentral  gyrus.  32 

Preganglionic  fibres,  100 
course  of,  100 
of    the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system.  90,  99 

Prepotent  reflexes,  121 

Primary  sensory  neurones, 
cells  of,  82 

Proprio-spinal  neurone,  con- 
nections of,  119 


ProtocoU  on  irriiBtion   sob- 

Jeeta,  220-282 
Faendo-affectiTS  reflex,  121 
Psychical    secretion,    gutric, 

171 
PulBe-rata,  changes  in,  dnrinf 

irrisatlons,  2S3 
Polvlnar,  fibres  from  the,  70 
PopII  conatriction.  centre  for, 

107 
In  the  monkey  and  in  pig- 


Fnpil,  rhythmic  dilatatfons  of 
tiie,  2E9 

Papillary  constriction,  homo- 
lateral, 109 
mechanism  of,  106,  106 

Pupillary  dilatation,  mechan- 
isms of,  261,  2S2 

Pupillary  fibres,  views  on  the 

fitbs  of  the,  106 
lary  movements,   the 
paths  involved  In,  106- 
118 
Pupillfuy  phenomena  In  hot  ir- 
rigations, 2S0 
Papillary  reactions,  stady  of, 

251 
Pupil  lo-constrictor      mechan- 
ism, hypertonas  of,  268 
Papillo-conatrictor  path.  107 
Pupillo-ditator  muscle,  exist- 
ence of,  108 
Pupillo-dilator  tract,  position 

of,  108 
Pupils,  condition  of.  following 
cold  irrigations,  260 
inequality  of.  260 
irregularity  of,  107 
state    of,   in    irrigations, 
269 
Putlcinje  cells,  axones  of,  46 

fibres  from.  46 
Putamen,  fibres  from  the,  67 
Pylwic  circular  fibres,  inhibi- 
tion  of  the,  166 


170 

Pylorus,  closure  of,  in  rotl^ 
ttons,  166 

delicate  local  mechanisma 
of,  170 

explanation  of  mechanism 
of  opening  of  the,  166 

itenoBls  of  the,  and  the 
labyrintho-cerebellar 
mechanisma,  886 

tightly  closed  in  aural  Ir- 
rigations, 285 
Pyramidal  tract,  lesion  of  di- 
rect. 86 

Quadriceps  extensor.  Inhibi- 
tion of  the.  296 

Quadrigemina,  inferior  collie- 
ulus  of  the,  16 


Babbits,  Ferrier's  experiments 

on.  292 
section  of  tbe  semicircular 

canals  In,  126 
stimulation  of  cerebellum 

of,  290 
Radial  pulselessness  in  reta- 

tions,  181 
Radix  cochlearis,  12 
Radix  vestibularis,  12 
Receptor  organs,  division  of, 

120 
RecessuB    ellipticus,    grooves 

of,  S.  6 
Recessus   utriculi,    blind    sac 

of,  6 
Reciprocal    Innervation,    294, 

297 
phenomenon  of,  122 
theory  of.  268 
Rectus,  paresis  of  the  left  ex- 
ternal, 806 
Recumbency,  sapine.  potency 

of.  In  relaxing  the  py- 
lorus. 186 
Red  nucleus,  connections  of 

the.  60-62 
Red  nucleus  cells  in  oolmals 

and  man,  66 


of,  47 
Refl«x  balanced  mecfaaniima, 

disturbanca  of,  278 
Reflex  complication,  121 
Reflex  impulaea.  92 
Reflex  patha,  i^rotective,  70 
Reflexes,  prmotenL  121 
compoiuiaiDs  of,  121 
paeado-aflectiTe,  121 
Refraction,  changea  in,  266 

errorB  of,  267 
ReffurgitationB  in  animali,  180 
Retardation,   reaction   of,  267 
Retina,  movement  of  imasea 

upon,  262,  267 
Retinal  aniemia,  109 
Retinal  impressions  of  passing 

objects,  71 
Retinal  pigmented  epithelium. 

109 
Retinal  vesaelB,  hjrperannia  of, 

261 
Rhhiene^halon,    connections 
of  the.  72,  78 
conBtitaente  of,  71 
Rolando,  cells  in  the  substance 
of,  60,  81 
flsnire  of,  76 
Roof   nuclei,   decussation   of, 

69 
Rotary   nrstatrmus,   267,   282, 
288,  801,  822 
apparent  movement  of  ob- 
jects in,  201,  202 
mecbaniMn  of,  286 
production  of,  19S 
study  of,  203 

vision  impossible  during, 
262 
Rotation,  brisk,  in   the  coro- 
nal plane,  196 
Rotation,  coronal  element  in, 
199 
disturbsnces  in,  130 
effect  of  acceleration  upon 

subjects,  19S 
effect  of  glycerin  in,  186 
effect  of  mild,  upon   the 

circulation,  131 
effect  of,  upon  equilibri- 
um, 192-197 


Rotation,  effects  of,  upon  tin 
digestive  apparatus, 
164-182 

effects  of.  upon  the  eyeo, 
198-206 

effects  of  passive,  180-1S9 

Increaaed     blood-pressure 
in.  1S2 

In  perverting  gastric  fonc- 
tkn,  efficiency  of,  234 

in     the    sagittal    plane, 
279 

nystagmus  due  to,  197 

position  of  the  body  dor* 
ing.  130 

protocols  of  experimente 
of,   upon    various    sub- 
jects, 139-163 
Rotation  Bickness,  eructations 
in,  180 

faypnotic  suggestion  in  off- 
setting effects  of,  190 

prevention  of,  183 

train  of  symptoms  set  up 


170 
Rotation   subjects,   effect   of 

swings  upon,  192 
experiments  on,  184-191 
Rotation  test  meals,  164 
Rotations,  closure  of  pylorus 

Id,  16B 
diminished    secretion    of 

gastric  Juice  in,  172 
displacement  of  the  head 

in,  198 
effect  of,   in  the  coronal 

plane.  194,  203 
effect  of.   in    the   mesial 

plane.  194 
effect  of   repeated,   upon 

the  pulse,  132 
effects   of   strychnin  and 

morphin  in,  186 
in  recumbency,  184 
in  the  ssgittal  snd  coronal 

planes,  182 
in  the  sagittal  and  diago- 
nal planes,  effects  of, 

19« 


Rotations,  in  the  nprieht  posi- 
tion, conclusions  on,  ISS 
incroBM  of  ullT&ry  flow 

in,  189 
influence  of  dmss  upon  the 
circulatory  changes  that 
occur  with.  134-189 
rise  of  blood-preSBure  af- 
ter, 132 
ulivary  flow  in,  164 
Rotations  with  subject  lying 

horiEonUIly,  164.  165 
Rotations  with  subject  sitting 

upright,  164 
Rubro-spinal    tract,    eflFsrent 
impulses  of,  61 
fibres  of,  86 

Saccule,  hairs  of.  11 
structure  of,  9 

Sagittal  plane,  effects  of  rota- 
tions in  the,  196,  204 

Salivary  flow,  increase  of,  in 
rotations,  164,  189 

Salivary  glands,  secretary  and 
vaso-dilator  fibres  for. 
81 

Salol  test  for  stomach  motil- 
ity,  234 

Salol  tests  in  rotations.  164 

Schultze,  "comma"  tract  of,  89 

Scratch  reflex,  end  effect  of 
positive  sign,  121 

Secondary  nystagmus,  203 

Secretin,  gastric,  171 

Secretin  in  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, 172 

Secretogogues  in  food,  action 
of,  171 

Secretory  fibres  for  salivary 
glands,  31 

Semicircular  canal  apparatus, 
theories  concerning,  128 

Semicircular     canals,     blood- 
supply     from     internal 
auditory  artery,  S7 
connections  of,  294 
description  of,  4 
effects    of    the    galvanic 
current  upon  the,  268- 
272,279 


Semicircular  canals,  impulses 
from,  92 
intimate  relations  between 
and  the  function  of  equi- 
libration.  12S 
literature  of,  126 
location  and  direction  of 

the,  266 
membranous.  7 
nausea  and  vomiting  fol- 
lowing disturbances  of, 
177 
not  in  direct  relation  with 
tiie  medullary  vaso-con- 
etrictor  centres,  13S 
of  pigeons,  126 
of  rabbits,  126 
of  frogs,  126 
openings  of,  6 
peripheral  end  organs  of 

the,  117 

physiology  of    the.    from 

the  standpoint  of  animal 

experimentation,  126-129 

receptors  of,  280 

relations  of  the,  to  the  oc- 

nlo-motor  nuclei,  306 
Btructtit««f,  9 
study  of,  114.  126,  289 
Semilunar    lobule,    irritation 

of.  292 
Senile  deafness,  cause  of,  87 

hot  irrigations  in,  246 
Sense  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 

smelling.  78 
Sense  of  tsste,  cells  related 

to,  S2 
Sensory  cerebellar  tract,  42 
Sensory  cranial  nerves,  fibres 
from  reception  nuclei  of, 
49 
Sensory    flbres,    systems    of, 

98 
Sensory  impulses,  92 

question  of,  86 
Sensory  nerves  of  external  au- 
ditory canal,  effects  of 
thermic  stimulation  of, 
261 
Sensory  neurones,  peripheral 

endings  of.  84 
Sensory  pupil  reflex.  111 
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Sspto-matvhud   tract,   fibres 

of.  8S 
Scvtum  tnuirremim,  8 
S«v«nth  narve,  afferent  flbraa 

of,  30 
motor  nucleuB  of  the.  SI 
Sheep,  Bectfon  of  right  vastib- 

ular  nerve  In,  819 
Shock,  Porter's  view  of  the 

mechanism  of,  184 
Crile'B  view,  134 
Henderaon'a  view,  134 
Simple  reflex  arc,  composition 

of.  118 
Sinus  posterior,  connection  of. 


Sixth  nerve,  fibres  to  nucleus 

of,  66 
Sixth  nucleus,  fibres  to  the,  40 

multipolar  cells  of,  27 
Skin,  temperature  of  the  hu- 
man, 207 
Skin-vessels,   constriction  of, 

ZIB 
Smell,  centre  for.  7S 

perversion  of  sense  of,  179 
Sound  vibrations,  the  tympa- 
num as  a  means  of  com- 
munication of,  246 
Spatium  perilymphaticum.  6 
Spinal  cord,  ascending  tracts 
of,  79 
fibres  to  the,  41 
Impulses,  paths  of.  In,  92 
pathways  in  the,  79-83 
Spinal  dog,  a,  91 
Spinal  ganglia,  fibres  from,  84 
Spinal  ganglion,  cells  of  the, 

18 
Spinal   nerves,   root  cells  of 

the,  19 
Spinal  r«dexe8.  pathway  for, 

80 
Spinal   segment,  somatic  and 

splanchnic  roots  of,  36 
Spinal  vestibular  nucleus,  18 
SpiDO-^Jnal  neurones,  91 


Spino-tectal  flbres,  51 

Spiral  canal,  dendritic  pro- 
cesses in  the,  13 

Splanchnic  nerve,  effect  of 
stimulation  of,  166 

Splanchnics,  bilateral  section 
of  the.  168 
section  of  the,  169 

Spontaneous  nystagmus,  320, 
327,  329 

Sialoliths,  function  of,  11 

Stasis  of  the  stomach  contents 
in  rotations.  164 

Statocysts,  function  of,  11 

Stomach,  condition  of  the,  in 
the  hypnotic  state,  184 
effect  of  rotation  upon,  176 
loss  of  muscle  tonus  in, 

166 
lump-sensation  in,  180 
resistance  of   the,  to  all 
sorts  of  insult.  167 

Stomach  and  intestine,  gen- 
eral  contractions  of.  166 

Stomach  cavity,  division  of, 
into  compartments,  178 

Stomach  functions,  effect  of 
aural  irrigations  upon 
the,  233 

Stomach  motility,  s&lol  teat 
for.  234 

Stomach    movements.   Inhibi- 
tion    of,    through     tlte 
splanchnics,  169 
initial  signs  of,  after  va- 
gue section,  etc.,  168 

Stomach  muscles,  augmentor 
fibres  for,  16S 

Stomach  tube,  hemorrhage  at- 
tributed to.  177 

Stomachs,  experience  in  wash- 
ing out.  173 

Stooping,  sudden,  and  vertigo, 
38 

Stratum  sonale,  flbres  of,  63 

Strix  acusticae,  14,  27 

Stris  medullares,  fihres  of,  66 
probable    constituents   vt 
the,  6&-67 


184 

Subarachnoid  space,  commnn)- 
eation  of.  with  fourth 
ventricle,  E9 

Sublingual  granirlioii,  named  b7 
Lansley,  31 

Sublinffual  salivary  glands, 
Becretory  and  vaso-di la- 
tor  fibres  of,  81 

Snbmaxillary  ganglion,  cells 
of  the,  81 

Snbmaxillary  glands,  secreto- 
ry and  vaaonlilBtor  fibres 
of.  81 

Sabcrdinste  nystagmus,  197 

Substantia  ferruginea,  pig- 
mented cells  of.  29 

Substantia  gelatinosa,  28.  88 
fibres  from,  60 
neurones  within  the,  19 

Substantia  nigra,  fibres  from, 
61.62 
location  of  upper  extrem- 
ity of.  67 
probable    connections    of 
the,  67 

Subthalamic  body,  grey  nuclei 
of,  62 

Subthalamic  region,  poeition 
of.  66 

"Successive  degeneration." 
method  of,  92 

Summer  warmth,  relaxing  ef- 
fects of,  IBl 

Superficial  sensibility.  98 

Superior  cerebellar  commis- 
sure, fibres  of,  6S 

Superior  cerebellar  pedimcle, 
paths  of.  61 

Superior  colliculi.  fibres  to,  70 

Superior  colliculi  of  the  quad- 
rigemina,  connections 
of,  61.  62 

Superior  medullary  velum.  27, 
69 

Superior  olivary  nucleus,  14 
connections  of  the.  56-68 
fibres  from,  62,  63 

Superior  olive,  fibres  to  the, 


Superior  orbital  fissure,  27 

Superior    peduncle,     efferent 
cerebellar  tracts  throuiA 
the.  96 
paths  through  the,  96 
section  of,  818 

Superior  vestibulsr  nucleus,  18 

Suprasegmental  tracts,  mean- 
ing of.  90 

Sustentacular  cells,  descrip- 
tion of,  9 

Swing,  experiments  with,  278 

Swings,  effect  of,  upon  rota- 
tion subjects,  192 

Sylvius,   aqueduct  of,  22,  23, 
24.    29,   48,   50,    66,  69, 
178 
grey  matter  of.  69 

Sympatiiectomy,  general  ef- 
fect of,  109 

Sympathetic  autonomics,  S2 

Sympsthetic  ganglionectomy. 
110 

Sympathetic  nervous  system, 
preganglionic  fibres  of, 
90.  99 

Sympathetic  or  autonomic 
nervous  system,  98-104 

Sympathetic  reflexes  in  the 
normal  individual,  99 

Sympathetic  system,  normal 
mode  of  stimulation  of, 
103 

Synkineses,  25 

Synopsis  of  anatomical  con> 
nectlons,  40-77 

Tactile     sensation,     pathway 

for,  82 
Tienia  semiclrcularis,  76 
Tangoceptive  receptors,  121 
Taste,  loss  of,  80 
sensatjons  of,  30 
sense  of,  32 
Taste  buds  of  tongue,  cells  of, 

84 
Taste   fibres    of    the   chorda 

tympani,  SO 
Technical  terms,  explanation 

of  some  confusing,  117 
Tecto-bulbar  tracts,  fibres  of, 

61 


Taeto-qifiwl  trset,  61 

fibres  of,  86 
Tegmentaini  of  the  pons,  arcQ- 

ate  fibres  of  Uie,  40 
Telencepbalon,      conatltuentB 

of,  69 
Temperature,  patba  for  sensa- 
tion of,  83 
Temperature  of    the    homan 
skin,  and  thermic  reac- 
tioDB,  207 
Temporo  -  occipito  -  cerebellar 
tract,  constituents  of,  69 
Tenlli  nerve,  cell  bodies  of,  88 
efferent  fibres  of,  S4 
motor  fibres  of,  34 
Teat  meals,  nature  of.  236 

with  rotations,  164 
Thalamus,  fibres  to  the,  70 
Tentral  surface  of.  62 
Tbalamo-cortical  tracta,  76 
Tbalamo-munmitlary  tract,  fi- 
bres of,  66 
Third  nerve,  fibres  of,  107 

nucleus  of,  22 
Third   nucleus,   ffronpins   of 
nerre-cellB  of,  2S.  24 
reffion  of,  38 

relations  of,  to  tbe  sev- 
enth. 26 
connections  of,  26 
Thomas,  fibres  of  tract  of,  89 
Tobacco-smoke,   nausea  exci- 
ted by  odour  of.  138 
Tongue,  anterior  two-liiirdB  of, 
and  the  sense  of  taste,  30 
Intrinsic  muscles  of,  86 
muscles  of  the,  36 
tsste  buds  of,  84 
Tonic  reflexes  of  posture,  122 
Touch  cells,  nerve  fibres  of 

84 
Tonus  innervation,  278 
Toxemia  of  the  cerebral  cen- 
tres, 882 
Tract,  a  physiological  term,  79 
Tractus  cerebellaris  acusticus, 

42 
Tractus  spiralis  foraminosus. 


TractuB  vestibulo-spinalis  of 

Honakow,  42 
Trigonnm  hsbenuls,  65 
Tuber  cinereum,  69 

grey  matter  of,  71 
Tuberculnm  aeusticom,  14 

cells  of.  16 
Twelfth   nerve  (hypogkMsal) 
sopplying  muscles  of  tbe 
tongue,  35 
Tympanum,  herpes  zoster  of 
the,  SO 
inflammatory    exudations 
in  the,  246 


Uncinate    fasciculus,  i 

tion  of,  74 
Unilateral  irrigatfon,  276 
Utricle,  divisions  of,  6 
macula  aeustica  of,  7 
stracture  of,  9 
Utriculus   propriuB,    divisJMi 
of,  6 

Vago-splanchnic  section,  169 
Vagus,    preganglionic     fibres 
of,  101 
or  pneumogastricus,  33 
secretory  flbres  contained 

in,  171 
Btimalation  of  the  gastric 
branches  of.  170 
Vagus  centre,  effect  of  irrita- 
tion of.  167 
Vagus  centres,  irritation  of, 

from  rotations,  170 
Vagus  irritation,  initial  effect 

of,  172 
Vagus  stimulation,  by   rota- 
tion, effects  of,  1S6 
effects  of  central,  186 
through  central  stump,  16S 
Vascular  changes,  altemstins, 

260 
Vsso-constrictor  flbres,  distri- 
bution of,  108 
Voso-dilator   fibres,  distribu- 
tion of,  108 
for  salivary  glands.  31 
Vas»-motor    changes,    extent 
of,  lis 


Vuo-motor  mechuiisina,  tonic 
effects  of  cold  upon.  181 
Vster-Pacini  corposclea,  84 
Ventnl  cochlear  oncleuA.  14 
ttctent  and  constitalioii  of, 
17 
Vvntral  born,  gnasing  of  cells 

in.  98 
Ventral  morslnal  fMciculns, 

41.44 
Ventral  mlno-cerebellar  tract, 

celts  of,  81 
Ventral  atalk,  fibres  of,  64 
Ventral  zones,  of  metencepha- 

lon,  48 
Vermiform  proceaa,  irritation 

of  the  upper,  289 
Vermis,  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  upper.  289 
vestibularroot-flbresto,  G7 
Vertical  nyatacmus.  204,  244, 
266,  267,  276.  282,  800. 
821 
Vartleo,    extemalization    of. 
199 
from  sudden  stooping,  88 
Vestibular  apparatus,  afferent 
paths  of  the.  2»8 
croBsed  relation  of,  809 
Vestibular    connections,   dls- 

eaaaion  on,  48 
Vestibular  nerve,  connecUona 
of  the,  40-43 
division  of,  13 
entrance  of  the,  through 

the  macula  cribrosa.  5 
fibres  of.  43 

indirect    connection   with 
parts  of  the  vestibular 
nucleus,  18 
In  flahes.  20,  71 
phenomena     that    follow 

section  of.  286 
section  of,  42 
Veatibular     nucleus,    croased 
and     uncrossed     fibres 
from,  46 


Veatibalar  portion  of  eicfatfa 

nerve,  fibres  of  the,  17 
Vestibularis,  section  of  tbe, 

H» 
Vestihulo-ellvarr  tract,  42 
Vestibttlo-apinal  tract,  fibres 

of,  20 
Vicq  d'Azyr,  bundle  of.  68,  72 
Vieussens.  annulus  of,  102, 108 
Violent  nystagmus,   in  aural 
irriKatioiiB  under  hypno- 
sis, 215 
Visible  nystagmus,  882 
Vision,  disturbancea  of.  on  sod- 
den stooping,  88,  89 
distant,   fixation  for  and 

pupil  dilatation,  262 
near,  fixation  for  and  pupil 
contraction,  262,  266 
Visual  acts  and  conceptualisa- 
tion, 7S 
Visual  fibres,  in  animals,  69 

in  man,  70 
Visual  organs  of  lower  ani- 
mals. 71 
representation  in  the  oc- 
cipital cortex,  71 
Vomiting  and  nausea,  inter- 
pretation of  phenomena 
of,  177 
Vomiting,  bye-results  of,  134 
Vomiting  mechanism,  otolithic 
apparatus  related  to.  179 

Waking  hypnosis,  184,  218 
Walking,  after  irrigatione.  244 
Wasting  diseases,  nystagmus 

and  vertigo  in.  S9 
Word-sounds,  loss  of  memory 

of,  78 
Worm,  connections  of  the,  68, 

69 
Writing  centre,  existence  of 
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INDEX    TO    SEASICKNESS 


Abdominal     blood.     Sow    of, 

toward     the    heart    in 

Tomitins,  389 
Abdominal  orKana,  concnaaioD 

of   the,    as   a  canae   of 

aeasicknesa,  494 
Abdominal  viscera,  effects  of 

protracted      congeation, 

of,  in  aeaaickneaa,  616 
Absorption  teat.  848,  849,  361, 

S62,  366,  887 
Absorption  and  motility  teats, 

847 
Adq)tation  of  the  functional 

activitieB,  the  principle 

of,  8S2 
Adrenalin,  action  of,  494 
Afferent    arcs,    interference 

with.  497 
Alc(dH>l,  action  of,  upon  the 

catdio-Tsacalar  i 


effect  of,  upon  the  heart- 
structure,  869 

effects  of,  apon  the  circn-. 
lation,  868 

relation  of,  to  Beasickneaa, 
510 
Amenorrhoea    followinif    aea- 

aicknees,  618,  616 

AmpuUary    receptors,    active 

atiraulation  of,  864 

affected  in  mild  forma  of 
seaaickneaa,  499 
Analyses  of  specimens  taken 
from  seasick  eubjects, 
842,  343,  360.  361.  863, 
864.  860,  361.  366-368. 
370.  371.  873-376,  877, 
878.  880,  386.  387,  890- 
892,  394-396,  399,  400, 
402,  408,  406,  406.  408, 
409,  411-418,  416,  416 


Angler,  steamship,  observa- 
tions of  seaaick  sub- 
jects on.  841,  S4S,  884, 
886,  886,  887,  390-416, 
421-430 

Arteries,  contraction  of,  in 
aeaaickneaa,  844 

Aatorto,  ateamahip,  obaerva- 
tiona  of  aeasick  subjects 
on,  846 

AtUetes,    condition  of,   after 

sea  voyase,  609,  610 

"wanning  up"  of,  868 

Atropin,  effect  of,  on  the  car- 
diac vagus  terminals. 
891,  408 
especially  valuable  in  com- 
bination wiQi  attychnin, 
878,  884,  420 
value  of,  in  warding  off 
diaagreeable  effects  of 
seasickneaa,  876,  420 

Autal  irrigations,  rotations, 
and  ffalvaniam,  insensi- 
tiveneas  to,  386 


Balaocins  movements,  well 
executed  after  atrych* 
nin  and  atropin  at  sea, 
872 

Barker'a  theory  of  seasick- 
ness, 479 

Bamett's  theory  of  aeaaick- 
ness,  484 

Basche's  sphygmomanometer, 
482 

Beard's  theory  of  seaaickneaa, 
480 

Berard'a  theory  of  -  aeaaick- 
ness,  470 

Bins'a  theory  of  seasickness. 


Books  from  ship's  library, 
danger  of  infection 
from,  617 

Broth,  ordinary,  efficient  in 
seaaiclmeBs,  420 

Cabin,  bad  effects  of  a  hot, 
stuffy,  S82 
ventilation  and  tempera- 
tare  of  the,  in  seasick- 
ness, 418 

Caiedonia.  steamship,  obser- 
vationa  of  seasick  sub- 
jects on,  346-347,  432-463 

Cardio-vascnlar  mechanism, 
action  of  alcohol  upon, 
868,  369 

Carsickneas,  labyrinthine  de- 
fects in,  492 
the  result  of  fear,  492 

Cascan  s^rada  in  seasick- 
ness, 348 

Caatalet,  D'Ailhand.  theory  of 
seasickness,  480 

Cato  the  Elder  on  seasickness, 
478 

Cerebellar  exhaustion  in  sea- 
sickness, 606 

Cerebellum,  exhauatins  effect 
of  interference  witb,  604 

Chapman's  theory  of  seasick- 
ness, 479 

Children  fmniune  from  sea- 
si  cknesa,  608 

Circulation,  changes  in,  at  sea, 
340 
disturbances  of,  as  cause 

of  seaslckneM,  498 
effect  on,  while  travelling 

on  a  movJDK  train,  366 
slow    recovery   of,    after 
seasickness,  367 

Circulatory  mechanism,  neces- 
sity for  stody  of,  in  hy- 
drotherapy, 383 

Circulatory  and  gastric  dis- 
turbances in  seasick- 
ness, 487 

Cocain,  use  of,  contraindl- 
cated,  619 

Cold  air,  good  effect  of,  on  the 
circulation,  381 


Cold  bathing,  418 

effects  of.   on    the  vaso- 
motor mechaiiiBm,  862, 
366 
tonic  hyperemia  after,  383 

Colds  at  sea,  616 

Communicable  disease,  danjger 
of,  in  crowded  cabins, 
616 

Concussion,  gross,  not  the 
cause  of  seasickness,  493 

Constipation,  relief  of,  622 

Convalescents,  fallacy  of  send- 
ing them  to  sea,  612 

Cornelius's  theory  of  seasick- 
ness, 482 

Coming's  treabnent  of  sea- 
sickness, 483 

Q/gru,  steamship,  observa- 
tions of  seasick  subjects 


Dancer,  a  professional,  a  vic- 
tim of  seaaickness,  489 

Darnall's  theory  of    seasick- 
ness, 481 

Darwin.    Erasmus,    theory  of 
seasickness  by,  478 

Deaf-mutes,  immunity  of,  to 
galvanism.  487 
immunity  of,  to  rotation 
sickness,  603 

Deaf   persons    immune    from 


DeVries's  Uieory  of  seasick- 
ness, 481 

Digestion,  phenomena  of  dis- 
turbed, 360 

Digestive  disturbances  in  sea- 
sickness, 344,  417,  418, 
494 

Disordered  circulation,  a  sec- 
ondary source  of  irrita- 
tion in  seasickness,  622 

Dolor  cerebri,  indeecribable 
sickening  feeling,  880, 
377.  888.  401 

English  Channel,  Its  reputa- 
tion for  causing  seagi^- 
Hess,  m 


Ganilibriain,  reflex  dfaturb- 
ances  of,  497 

Etioloe;  of  seaaickness,  486- 
607 

Ewald  test  meals,  343-414 

Eye,  a  factor  in  eqailibratdon, 
an  important  source  of 
afferent  impulses,  490 

Eye  disturbances,  as  a  cause 
of  BeaaicknesB,  491 

Erea,  motfona  of  the,  a  possi- 
ble cause  of  seasickness, 
606,606 
motor  mechanisms  of  the. 


Features  of  Bessicknees,  com- 
mon, 347 

Fehlin^'s  solution  as  a  test, 
for  ausar,  etc.,  S62 

FIsBschoen's  theory  of  sea- 
sickness,  4S4 

Gaertner's  tonometer,  482 

Gastric  contents,  analysis  of, 
861,  etc     See  Analyses. 

Gastric  ftinction,  failure  and 
perversion  of,  604 

Gastric  Juice,  enhancing:  the 
flow  of,  421 

Gastric  mucous  membrane,  de- 
coctions of.  an  aid  to  ab- 
sorption, 421 

Gastric  secretin  inert  in  sea- 
sickness, 420 

Gastric  secretion,  failure  of 
normal,  40e,  407 

Gastric  and  circulatory  dis- 
turbances in  seasick- 
ness. 344 

Gastro-intestinal  mo  ti  li  ty , 
stimulation  of.  by  atro- 
pin,  399 

Guien'a  theory  of  seasickness, 
479 

Gaillabert's  theory  of  seasick- 
ness, 479 

GyroBcope,  principle  of,  sue- 
ffeated  in  preventing 
peasicknees,  620,  624 


Haven-Tom's  theory  of  sea- 
sickness, 4SS 

Hasen's  theory  of  seasickness. 
481 

Heart,  strain  on  the,  in  sea- 
sickness, 612 

Hints  to  Beagoing  travellera, 
619 

Bippocratea's  allusion  to  sea- 
sickness. 478 

History  and  literature  of  sefr- 
sickness,  478-486 

Homatropin,  instillation  of. 
384,  386,408 

Horizontal  nystagmus,  csuse 
of.  497 

Hormones,  a  decided  help  in 
treatinK  severe  seasick- 
ness, 622 

Hospital  facilities  on  board 
ship  generally  poor,  516 

Hot  weather,  effect  of,  on  se^ 
sickness.  488 

Hydrotherapy,  cold  procedures 
in,  and  the  circulatory 
mechanisms,  383 

HypzMtic  suggestion,  as  a  pre- 
ventative ofseasick- 


Immunes    from    seasickness, 

609 
Intermediste  extract,  407,  420 
Invalids  being  sent  to  sea,  Qte 

fallacy  of,  612 


Jobert'a  theorjrof  eeasickneu, 
479 

E  I  abeorption  tcBts,  342-409 

KinsBthetlG  senae,  explana- 
tion of  tenn,  606 

Klein's  theory  of  Beasickneaa. 
461 

Koepke'a  theonr  of  eeasick- 
ness,  483 

Kramer's  theory  of  aeasick- 
neaa,  480 

Kreidl's  onychoacope,  482 

Labrrinth,  concoBBion  of  mech- 
anJama  of  the,  in  bozine, 
493 

Labyrinthine  receptora,  vary- 
inf  senBitiveness  of,  856 

Lady  Wolwley,  ateamahip,  ob- 
aerratioiu  on  a  e  a  a  i  c  k 
rabjeeU  on,  417.  466-461 

Literature  of  seasickness,  478- 
466 

LocalizatJon  theory.of  seaaick- 
neaa,  the.  486 

Lama  Dowu,  ateanuhip,  ob- 
servations on  seaaick 
aubjects  on,  378 

Lnmp-senaation  in  stomach  in 
seasick  patfenU,  S40~401 

Maggie,  motor  launch,  obaer- 
vationa  on  subjects  for 
aeasickneaa  on  l>oard  of, 
843,  430,  431 

HaJllet'a  theory  of  seaaick- 
ness.  486 

Medical  coUegea  should  give 
special  inatructton  for 
treating:  seaaickneas,  616 

Medullary  centres,  prolons'ed 
constant  irritation  of, 
at  aea,  366 

Nelken'a  theory  of  aeasick- 
ness,  479 

Nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems, tension  on,  in  aea- 
sicknesB,  604 

Nervous  centres,  exhaustion 
of.  characteristic  of  sea- 
sickness, 419 


Nervous    manifestationa     o  f 

seaaick nesB,  340 
NervouB  ayatem,  the  effects  of 

seaaickneaa    upon    the, 

SIS 
Neurotic  type,  some  peraona  of 

the.  immune  from  aea- 

Bickneas,  487 
NeuTO-vsacular  mechanism,  in- 

efllciency  of,  S66 
tardineea    of,    in    certain 

conditiona,  882 
Nystasmua     in     aeaaicltness, 

frequent  absence  of,  602 

Occipital  headache  in  aeaaick- 
ness,  349 

Ocular  functions,  disturbances 
of,  and  vertigo,  490 

Odours,  influence  of.  upon  suf- 
ferers from  seasickness, 


Pellarin's  theory  of  Beasick- 
nesB,  479 

Perversion  of  sensory  func- 
tion, in  seaaicknees.  340 

Pfanz's  theory  of  aeasiclc- 
nesB.  482 

Phenomena,  characteristic,  of 
seasickness,  344,  345 

Physicians,  grave  reaponsibiN 
ity  of.  in  sending  pa- 
tients to  sea,  614 

Pitching  of  ship  as  a  secondary 
cause  of  aeasickness,  4SS 

Pliny  on  aeasickneaa,  478 

PoUard'a  theory  of  seasick- 
ness, 479 

Protocols  of  observations  on 
seasick  sobjects.  421-477 

Psychic  depression  attd  dis- 


Pirebic  OierapeiitiGa,  ainnaing 

Incideiit  in,  871 
Pnlae.  eoncomitant  slowing  of, 

in  Bewickneas,  341 
PolM-rate,  varistion  of,  in  ee^ 

BlcbMsa.  844 
nilB«-nte  and  blaod-preasara, 

variationa  of.  in  aeasick' 

nesa,  847 


Quatrt  Fnm,  fishing  amaclc, 
obaervationa  of  aeasick 
BobJectB  oa,  868,  870, 
417,  46E.  466 

Recoveiy  from  seasickneaa, 
419 

Rfiflexea,  lethargr  of  and 
"wannins  up"  of  ath- 
letes, 868 

Resnanlt's  theory  of  seasick- 
neaa,  484 

Roesen'a  theory  of  aeaaick- 
nees.  484 

Rolling  of  a  ship  the  least 
effective  motion  in  pro- 
ducing BeasickDosa,  499 

Roeenbach's  theory  of  aeasick- 
ness.  480 

Sancrturic  acid  In  arine,  848 

Salol  motility  teats,  B42-409 

Savory's  theory  of  seaaick- 
nesa.  481 

Schwerdt's  theory  of  seasEck- 
neee,  481 

Sea,  injudicioua  travelling  on, 
S12 

Seasick  patients,  effect  of  to- 
bacco-amoke  on,  340 

SeasickneBS,  a  puzzle  to  man- 
kind, 507 
aggravated  by  bad  man- 
agement, 6Z1 
beat  time  to  study  cireula- 
•  n  in,  8" 


487 

common  features  of,  847 

conflicting  reports  as  to 
immunity,  608 

developing  a  sueceptibil- 
ity  for,  419 

digestive  disturbancea  In, 
340 

digestive  symptoms  of, 
848 

during  a  transatlantic 
trip,  S46-8G6 

affects  of,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  diseaaed  condi- 
tiona.  612-617 

effects  of,  upon  pregnant 
women,  618 

effects  of,  upon  the  ner- 
vous aystem,  612 

effects  of.  upon  the  organ- 
ism, 417 

etiology  of.  486-607 
eye  disturbances    as    s 
cause  of,  491 

history  and  literature  of, 
478-486 

borrora  of,  369 

bot  weather,  effect  of,  on, 
488 

bow  recovery  from,  takes 
place,  618-626 

immunity  of  animals  to, 
610,  611 

Important  cine  as  to  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  847 

influence  of  Imagination  in 
etiology  of,  347 

nature's  most  effective 
way  in  circulatory  de- 
preasioD  of,  889 

nervous  manifestations  of. 
840 

not  due  primarily  to  dis- 
turbance of  circulation, 
381.  417 

e  of,  608- 


outlines  of  treabnent  of, 

618-S26 
phenomena  of,  840,  844 


Seuickness,  predisposition  to,      Somstjc  theory  of  seuickiNML 
609 
prima  cause  of,  840 
prolonged  exposure  to  ccxi- 

ditions  that  cau»,  41'' 
psychic  factor  in,  486 
recovery  from.  419 
slowing  of  the  pulse  In, 

S41 
Btodies  in,  889-4Z1 
subconscious  memoriea  of 
past  experiences  of,  847 
suDjective  phenomena  of. 

860 
subjective    symptoms  of, 

842 
symptoms  of,  349 
the  true  cause  of,  496 
theories  of,  478-486 
treatment  of  an  actual  at- 
tack of,  621 
TSJoe  of  atn^tin  in  ward- 
Ins  off  disagreeable  ef- 
fects of.  876 
various  devices  employed 

to  prevent,  620 
Tictims  of,  419 
Self-destruction  the  result  of 
poor  medical  treatment 
m  seasickness,  514 
Semicircular    canals    affected 

in  seasicknesa,  602 
ScFwanas'   theory  of  seasick- 
nesa. 479 
Sbelmerdine's  theory  of  aea- 

sickness,  488 
Ship  at  sea,  motions  of,  499 
Ship.  et<v8  and  starts  in  mo- 
tJons  of,  tend  to  bring 
on  seasickness,  BOO 
upward  and  downward  mo- 
tions of,  may  affect  oto- 
liths. 601 
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